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PREFACE 

Our  pleasure  at  reaching  the  end  of  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult task  is  marred  by  the  loss  of  our  beloved  co-worker, 
Edith  Rickert.  More  than  once  during  the  progress  of 
the  work  her  bodily  strength  gave  way  under  the  constant 
overloading  to  which  she  subjected  it,  and  her  physician 
warned  her  of  the  danger  of  overtaxing  her  physical  pow- 
ers; but  she  would  never  admit  that  overwork  was  respon- 
sible for  her  attacks  of  weakness  or  that  the  quality  of 
her  work  was  not  as  fine  when  only  her  indomitable  will- 
power enabled  her  to  keep  going  as  when  she  was  fresh  and 
strong.  At  a  very  early  stage  in  our  undertaking  she 
felt  the  great  complication  and  size  of  it  and  often  as- 
serted that  we  could  never  finish  it  if  we  worked  like 
normal  human  beings. 

The  problem  was,  unintentionally,  made  more  difficult 
for  us  by  the  fact  that  our  obligations  required  us  to 
devote  half  of  each  year  to  our  teaching  and  half  to  the 
Chaucer  work.  Miss  Rickert  was  so  stimulating  and  self- 
sacrificing  a  teacher  that  she  not  only  encouraged  her 
students  to  pursue  her  in  her  absence  in  England  with 
their  plans  and  papers,  but  when  she  was  in  Chicago  added 
to  her  full  load  of  teaching  extra  meetings  with  students 
who  had  formed  volunteer  groups  for  the  study  of  palae- 
ography and  for  exercises  in  reading  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth century  MSS.   Our  desire  to  complete  the  Chaucer 
plan  also  caused  all  of  us  to  devote  as  much  time  as  we 
could  to  it  during  the  half-years  of  teaching.  Miss 
Rickert  therefore  had  no  relief  from  the  piled-up  strains 
except  for  the  two  weeks  each  year  that  we  allowed  our- 
selves as  vacation;  nor  would  she  consent  to  take  more. 

But  Nature  exacted  payment  for  these  overdrafts.  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  of  1935  Miss  Rickert  carried  her  work  with 
great  difficulty,  and  the  brief  voyage  to  England  gave 
only  temporary  relief.   In  March  of  1936  she  suffered  a 
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heart-attack  which  we  feared  would  prove  fatal.  As  soon 
as  she  recovered  even  a  small  measure  of  strength  she 
insisted  on  resuming  her  work,  although  confined  to  her 
bed  and  able  to  work  only  a  few  minutes  at  a  stretch. 
But  she  fought  on  for  life  and  strength,  returning  help- 
less to  Chicago  in  October  in  the  vain  desire  to  under- 
take the  teaching  she  had  promised  to  do. 

For  nearly  two  years  longer  her  strong  constitution 
and  her  unconquerable  will-power  enabled  her  to  live  and, 
when  she  was  at  all  able  to  do  so,  to  take  part  in  the 
work.   On  May  20,  1938,  she  handed  me  a  paper  setting 
forth  the  views  she  had  long  held  on  the  preservation  of 
some  traits  of  Chaucer's  early  drafts  by  the  Fitzwilliam 
MS.   She  was  very  happy  at  having  accomplished  this  and 
full  of  confident  hope  that  she  would  live  to  see  the 
whole  work  completed  and  published.   But  alas  J  the  next 
evening,  after  a  quiet  and  unexciting  day,  she  suffered 
a  sudden  stroke,  which  left  her  speechless  and  only  half- 
conscious.  From  this  she  did  not  rally,  but  passed 
quietly  av/ay  during  the  following  night. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  loss  to  the 
work  during  these  three  years  of  final  revising  and  pre- 
paring for  publication  of  her  wonderful  familiarity  with 
the  details  of  every  part  of  it,  her  vigilant  eye,  her 
keen  critical  faculty,  and  her  faultless  taste.   She  had 
brought  to  the  work  a  marvelous  equipment  --  broad  and 
accurate  scholarship,  the  temperament  and  training  of  an 
artist,  the  intuition  of  a  woman  with  a  woman's  capacity 
for  enormous  drudgery  in  assembling  and  verifying  all 
the  facts  concerned  in  each  case. 

To  all  her  co-workers,  her  passing  has  caused  a  grief 
too  deep  and  too  personal  to  be  expressed.  She  was  as 
sweet  and  fine  as  she  was  strong. 


Few  words  need  be  devoted  to  the  chapters  forming 
these  eight  volumes.  They  are  either  self-explanatory 
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or  accompanied  by  explanatory  introductions.   But  some 
j  1-  ,*  general  remarks  may  be  permitted. 

After   a  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  our  under- 
taking originated  and  developed  follow  some  remarks  on 
the  MSS  and  material  —  their  size,  the  nature  of  the 
quires,  and  the  methods  of  writing  them.  Most  of  this 
material  will  be  an  old  story  to  persons  who  have  worked 
with  MSS,  but  there  are  many  students  of  the  Chaucer  text 
to  whom  we  believe  it  will  be  unfamiliar  and  welcome. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  space  did  not  enable  us  to  record 
more  of  the  observations  we  have  made  concerning  these 
MSS  and  others  of  the  same  period.  The  subject  is  one 
which  has  been  unfortunately  neglected  by  palaeographers 
and  with  regard  to  which  our  knowledge  is  consequently 
very  fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory.   It  is  a  pleasure 
to  know  that  the  work  of  scribes,  illuminators,  book- 
binders, and  other  makers  of  books  previous  to  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  has  long  been  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion by  Graham  Pollard,  Esq.,  who  has  published  a  brief 
preliminary  report  on  the  subject  in  the  current  volume 
°f  The  Library,  and  that  Mr.  H.  C.  Schulz  of  the  Hunting- 
ton Library  and  Art  Gallery  for  several  years  ha3  been 
engaged  in  a  study  of  the  palaeography  of  English  MSS  of 
this  period. 

Much  more  time  and  space  than  usual  have  been  devoted 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  MSS  in  Volume  I.   This  is  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  from  a  study  of  the  pieces 
put  together  in  a  single  volume  much  is  to  be  learned 
about  the  tastes  and  purposes  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
volume  was  made;  also  that  the  make-up  of  a  MS  --  the 
regularity  or  irregularity  of  its  quires,  the  manner  in 
which  the  separate  tales  and  links  come  together  and  the 
gaps  left  between  them  --  is  a  record  that  demands  to  be 
read;  and  furthermore,  that  the  scribbles  it  contains 
write,  unintentionally  no  doubt,  much  of  the  history  of 
its  ownership  and  the  attitudes  of  its  owners. 

The  brief  chapter  on  Dialect  and  Spelling  very  inade- 
quately represents  the  large  amount  of  attention  which 
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has  been  devoted  to  this  subject  by  Miss  Mabel  Dean  of 
our  staff.  Miss  Dean  first  attempted  to  discover  whether 
the  more  carefully  written  MSS  of  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  fifteenth  century  showed  any  regularity  or  approx- 
imation toward  a  common  standard,  with  a  view  to  making 
use  of  these  results  in  the  spelling  of  our  text.   She 
discovered  that  there  was  strong  evidence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  common  habits  which,  if  systematized,  approxi- 
mated very  closely  the  spelling  found  in  the  Hengwrt  and 
Ellesmere  MSS.  This  was  accordingly  adopted  as  our  stan- 
dard.  Since  many  of  the  MSS,  especially  the  later  ones, 
showed  signs  of  dialects  different  from  the  dialect  of 
the  best  of  the  earlier  MSS,  she  made  special  studies  of 
their  peculiarities  with  a  view  to  determining  the  native 
dialects  of  these  scribes.  The  results  of  her  work  and 
of  the  similar  work  of  Mrs.  Charles  Kerby-Miller  have 
been  utilized  for  the  paragraphs  on  dialects  in  the  de- 
scriptions. Mrs.  Kerby-Miller  paid  special  attention  to 
the  MSS  of  Group  cd. 

The  brief  statements  on  illuminations  in  the  descrip- 
tions are  supplemented  by  the  chapter  kindly  supplied  by 
Miss  Margaret  Rickert.   She  had  recently  been  studying 
the  succession  of  styles  of  illumination  in  English  MSS 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.   She  was 
therefore  well  prepared  to  comment  on  the  significance  of 
the  mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new  in  the  Chaucer  MSS . 

Much  time  and  effort  was  devoted  by  Miss  Edith  Rickert 
to  collecting  all  references  to  MSS  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  in  sale  catalogues,  library  lists,  and  casual  men- 
tions of  various  sorts.   In  this  work  she  was  ably  assis- 
ted by  Miss  Ramona  Bressie,  who  has  long  been  engaged  in 
a  study  of  mediaeval  libraries  in  England  and  their  fates 
in  modern  times.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Bressie 
for  her  cordial  co-operation,  which  enabled  us  to  give  a 
fuller  account  of  recorded  MSS  that  can  be  identified 
with  those  now  existing  and  recorded  MSS  that  have  appar- 
ently disappeared  in  the  last  two  or  three  centuries. 

To  Mr.  F.  M.  Salter,  now  of  the  Department  of  English 
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of  the  University  of  Alberta,  we  are  indebted  for  aid  of 
many  sorts  almost  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  our 
work,  particularly  for  confirming  our  own  readings  of 
faded  and  almost  illegible  writings. 

Indexes  of  books,  persons  and  places,  and  family  mot- 
toes seemed  necessary  for  Volume  I.  The  character  and 
organization  of  the  materials  renders  them  unnecessary 
for  the  other  volumes. 

In  Volume  II  the  tales  and  links  are  discussed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  in  Ellesmere  and  MSS  of  Group 
g,  because  thus  the  links  are  applied  to  their  proper 
uses;  spurious  and  misplaced  links  are  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  tales  with  which  they  are  associated. 
At  the  close  of  the  discussion  on  classification  we 
have  placed  two  brief  chapters,  one  on  Order  of  Tales, 
an  attempt  to  show  that  none  of  the  extant  MSS  represents 
Chaucer* s  arrangement  of  the  tales,  but  that  the  arrange- 
ments are  due  to  several  different  editorial  efforts  on 
the  part  of  scribes  or  their  directors.  The  other  chap- 
ter is  a  somewhat  fragmentary  effort  to  present  the  evi- 
dence concerning  some  of  the  earlier  stages  of  Chaucer1 3 
work.  As  is  explained,  it  represents  a  view  at  which 
Miss  Rickert  had  arrived  after  very  long  and  careful 
study  and  is  fragmentary  only  because  when  she  produced 
it  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  give  her  theory  its 
proper  presentation,  and  the  rest  of  us,  being  less  fa- 
miliar with  the  materials,  have  refrained  from  efforts 
which  might  have  spoiled  her  argument. 

Some  scholars  may  feel  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
*  studies  on  Classification  list  the  lines  supporting  the 
f  groupings  made  instead  of  quoting  the  variants  in  full. 
In  reply  we  have  two  considerations  to  offer:  first, 
that  the  wealth  of  material  is  so  great  that  funds  could 
never  have  been  found  for  the  publication  of  such  quota- 
tions; and  second,  that  the  groupings  are  established  not 
so  much  by  the  significant  character  of  the  variants  as 
by  the  consistency  and  persistence  of  the  agreements. 
The  Corpus  of  Variants  (Volumes  V-VIIl)  records  the  va- 
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riants  in  full  and  will  readily  supply  all  details  as  to 
the  exact  readings . 

The  lists  of  variants  justifying  our  formation  of  ge- 
netic groups  give  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  involved 
in  considering  and  rejecting  the  variational  groupings 
due  to  the  operation  of  causes  lying  outside  of  the  text 
itself  and  usually  due  to  the  common  training  and  experi- 
ences of  the  scribes.   In  cases  in  which  the  evidence  of 
the  MSS  did  not  clearly  indicate  the  classification  we 
have  endeavored  to  refrain  from  making  a  decision. 

Volumes  III  and  IV  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  text 
established  by  the  processes  of  recension  and  to  Critical 
Notes  on  the  text  and  the  evidences.   The  processes  of 
recension  can,  of  course,  result,  not  in  the  text  as  con- 
ceived by  the  author,  but  only  in  the  text  of  the  copy 
from  which  the  MSS  are  derived.  This,  whether  written  by 
the  hand  of  the  author  or  by  that  of  an  amanuensis,  al- 
ways in  the  case  of  a  document  of  any  length  contains  er- 
rors, which  persist  unless  removed  by  careful  proofread- 
ing. Apparently  Chaucer  did  not  read  carefully  the  cop- 
ies from  which  his  MSS  have  descended.   Critical  scholars 
will  therefore  approve  of  our  decision  to  print  the  text 
resulting  from  the  processes  of  recension,  leaving  for 
the  Critical  Notes  the  discussion  of  any  errors  and  the 
curing  by  emendation  of  such  of  them  as  can  be  cured  with 
any  approach  to  certainty.  Even  the  plausible  readings 
of  early  MSS  that  are  probably  the  result  of  scribal  ed- 
iting rather  than  of  tradition  are  not  accepted  in  the 
text  but  discussed  in  the  Critical  Notes. 

In  case  of  the  existence  in  a  group  of  MSS  of  a  series 
of  readings  which  may  be  the  earlier  readings  of  the  au- 
thor, derived  from  a  copy  of  the  tale  which  had  separate 
circulation,  v/e  have  unfortunately  not  been  able  to  set 
forth  the  lines  in  full  in  all  cases,  but  a  few  of  the 
instances  which  lay  best  claim  to  being  a  series  of  au- 
thor's variants  are  presented  in  the  chapter  at  the  end 
of  Volume  II  on  Early  and  Revised  Versions.   Other  in- 
stances are  mentioned  sometimes  with  specimens  of  the 
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supposed  authorial  variants  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sions of  Classification. 

At  the  end  of  Volume  III  have  been  placed  --  for  lack 
of  a  better  position  —  the  brief  chapters  on  Glosses, 
Headings  and  Endings,  and  Divisions  Within  the  Tales. 
These  materials  are  sometimes  regarded  as  extra-textual 
evidence  for  classification.  We  are  confident  that  their 
value  for  such  purposes  in  the  Chaucer  MSS  is  very  slight 
indeed  and  that  to  avoid  misunderstanding  they  should  be 
treated  separately.   Partly  for  this  reason  and  partly 
for  lack  of  space  in  the  volume  on  Classification,  we 
have  placed  them  in  Volume  III.  For  assembling  the  ma- 
terials for  these  chapters,  as  well  as  for  making  excel- 
lent charts  showing  the  order  of  tales  and  links  in  all 
the  MSS,  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Robert  Campbell, 
of  Hendrix  College,  Conway,  Arkansas. 

Volumes  V-VIII  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  Corpus  of 
Variants  recording  all  the  variants  of  all  the  MSS,  with 
the  exception  of  such  spelling  variants  as  are  universal- 
ly recognized  to  have  no  value  for  purposes  of  classifi- 
cation.  In  such  instances  of  spelling  variation  as  seem 
to  have  classif icatory  value  we  have  attempted  to  record 
the  variants,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  few  in- 
stances of  this  sort  have  been  overlooked.  The  manner 
of  using  the  Corpus  of  Variants  is  explained  in  a  prefa- 
tory note  to  Volume  V. 

Our  work  could  hardly  have  been  accomplished  without 
the  faithful  cooperation  of  our  chief  assistants,  Miss 
Mabel  Dean  and  Miss  Helen  Mcintosh  (now  Mrs.  Rushton 
Coulborn) .  As  graduate  students  they  were  members  of  the 
staff  of  collators,  and  when  the  staff  was  reduced  they 
were  invited  to  remain.  They  have  not  only  been  respon- 
sible for  the  verification  of  collations  and  for  the 
typing  of  the  whole  work,  but  their  increasing  familiar- 
ity with  all  phases  of  the  work  has  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  take  so  large  a  part  in  it  that  they  are  entitled 
to  recognition  as  joint  authors  with  Miss  Rickert  and 
myself. 
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A  word  or  two  may  be  said  about  the  mode  of  production 
of  the  present  volumes.   It  is  obvious  that  they  have  not 
been  set  up  and  printed  from  ordinary  book  type  but  have 
been  printed  from  reduced  photographic  plates  of  type- 
written pages.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this  proce- 
dure.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  procure  the  funds  for  printing  so  large  a  work  in  the 
small  number  of  copies  required  at  a  price  which  would 
have  made  them  accessible  to  scholars,  whereas  we  hope 
the  present  volumes  may  be  within  the  reach  not  only  of 
libraries  but  of  individual  scholars.   In  the  second 
place,  although  the  typed  copy  has  been  read  and  reread 
for  accuracy,  the  processes  of  printing  would  have  intro- 
duced a  large  number  of  typographical  errors,  many  of 
which  might  have  escaped  even  the  most  careful  proof- 
reading, and  in  any  event  the  proofreading  would  have 
required  two  or  three  years  more.   But  the  method  of  pro- 
duction chosen  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  ad- 
vantages. For  one  thing,  the  typographical  limitations 
are  very  great  and  proved  a  serious  handicap  in  restrict- 
ing us  to  a  very  limited  choice  of  type  forms  and  sym- 
bols. Almost  equally  embarrassing  was  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  more  difficult  than  usual  to  bring  into  harmony 
parts  of  the  work  composed  and  typed  at  widely  different 
periods.  We  hope,  nevertheless,  that  our  readers  will 
make  allowance  for  these  restrictions  and  consider  the 
difficulties  under  which  we  have  worked. 

It  now  becomes  our  pleasant  duty  in  taking  leave  of 
the  work  to  record  our  thanks  to  the  many  persons  whose 
cordial  co-operation  and  assistance  have  made  possible 
such  results  as  we  have  achieved.   Owners  of  single  MSS 
and  their  librarians  have  been  thanked  individually  in 
connection  with  the  descriptions  of  the  MSS,  but  we  wish 
to  repeat  here  our  gratitude  for  the  friendly  aid  they 
have  given  us  so  unstintedly.   Several  institutions  sup- 
plied so  many  of  the  MSS  that  thanks  for  each  MS  seemed 
unfitting.  Chief  among  these  is,  of  course,  the  British 
Museum.  From  the  beginning,  our  work  has  been  facili- 
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tated  in  every  possible  way  by  the  officials  of  this 
great  institution.  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  who  was  then 
director,  gave  us  aid  without  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  assemble  the  photostats.  The  secretary, 
Arundel  Esdaile,  also  aided  us  in  securing  photostats 
which  we  could  hardly  have  obtained  without  him.   The 
heads  of  the  bookroom  allowed  us  valuable  privileges  in 
connection  with  the  many  subsidiary  researches  required 
by  our  work.  But  we  are  of  course  most  greatly  indebted 
to  the  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  and  his  staff.   So  many  of 
them  have  aided  us  that  we  can  mention  only  Messrs.  J. 
A.  Herbert,  Robin  Flower,  and  G.  A.  Longley.   These 
scholars  were  unwearied  in  answering  questions  and  giv- 
ing opinions  on  problems  too  difficult  for  us.  The  same 
sort  of  aid  was  rendered  by  the  authorities  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library.   Both  the  former  Chief  Librarian,  Sir  A. 
Cowley,  and  his  successor,  Dr.  H.  H.  Craster,  gave  us 
their  cordial  sympathy  and  practical  aid  from  our  first 
visit  to  Oxford  and  first  introduced  us  to  the  use  of 
ultra-violet  light.   To  S.  Gibson,  Esq.,  we  are  also  in- 
debted for  much  information,  particularly  with  regard  to 
bindings.  Younger  members  of  the  staff  also  aided  us  in 
many  ways,  as  did  Dr.  F.  Madan  in  his  later  years  as  un- 
attached scholar.  At  Cambridge  our  obligations  are 
three-fold.  First  to  the  Director  of  the  library  and  to 
Mr.  Pink,  the  Keeper  of  Manuscripts,  who  was  unwearied 
in  his  attentions  and  produced  for  our  aid  in  unraveling 
the  history  of  MS  Dd.4.24  the  private  early  records  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  MSS  of  Bishop  Moore.  To  the  Li- 
brarian of  Trinity  College  and  his  able  assistants  we 
are  grateful  for  courtesies  extended  to  us  on  every  one 
of  our  numerous  visits;  likewise  untiring  in  his  courtesy 
was  the  Librarian  of  the  Pepysian  collection  at  Magdalene 
College.  Finally,  among  British  institutions  to  which 
we  have  a  multiple  indebtedness,  we  must  mention  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Wales  at  Aberystwyth.   Our  indebtedness 
to  it  began  with  Sir  John  Ballinger,  who  early  sent  us  a 
fine  photostat  of  the  Hengwrt  MS  and  told  us  of  the  frag- 
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raents  offered  to  him  during  the  war.   Thanks  to  the  ef- 
forts of  his  successor,  Director  W.  LI.  Davies,  these 
fragments  --  the  three  leaves  in  the  possession  of  the 
Rev.  L.  C.  Simons  --  were  later  discovered.   On  our 
three  visits  to  Aberystwyth  we  were  cordially  entertained 
and  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  library  by  both  Sir 
John  and  Mr.  Davies,  and  aided  in  our  researches  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  Bensley,  whose  accurate  scholarship  was  of 
great  assistance  to  us. 

In  America  also  we  received  hearty  co-operation.  We 
must  mention  besides  owners  of  single  MSS  --  our  grati- 
tude to  whom  is  elsewhere  expressed  --  the  Rosenbach 
Company  of  New  York,  which  supplied  us  with  photostats 
of  the  three  Phillipps  MSS  and  allowed  us  to  examine 
them,  and  above  all  the  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gal- 
lery, where  aid  in  connection  with  the  Ellesmere  MS  and 
the  smaller  Canterbury  Tales  MSS  in  that  great  library 
has  been  freely  and  frequently  given  by  the  curator  of 
MSS,  Captain  R.  B.  Haselden,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  H. 
C.  Schulz.  Captain  Haselden  supplied  us  with  a  complete 
set  of  photostats  of  Ellesmere,  thus  enabling  us  to  cor- 
rect the  few  slight  errors  in  the  collotype  facsimile 
and  to  note  the  scribbles  not  reproduced,  and  both  he 
and  Mr.  Schulz  were  unwearied  in  replying  to  our  many 
questions.  Finally,  we  must  thank  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation for  enabling  the  University  to  finance  our  work 
until  July  1,  1936,  and  the  Presidents  and  Deans  of  the 
Humanities  of  the  University  of  Chicago  for  their  cordial 
co-operation  throughout  our  work  and  their  aid  in  carry- 
ing it  to  a  conclusion. 

I  cannot  close  without  recording  our  manifold  obliga- 
tions to  my  sister,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Patrick.   She  rendered 
occasional  aid  in  various  ways  before  Miss  Rickert's  last 
illness,  but  since  then  she  has  devoted  a  large  part  of 
her  time  and  strength  to  proofreading,  researches,  and 
all  kinds  of  tasks  that  were  necessary  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work.  Though  without  special  training,  she 
was  fortunately  well  equipped,  both  in  knowledge  and  in 
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the  experiences  which  her  own  interest  in  family  history 
had  given  her,  for  this  prolonged  labor  of  love.   She 
has  earned  the  gratitude  not  only  of  the  few  members  of 
the  staff  who  remain,  but  of  all  scholars  who  may  in  any 
degree  benefit  by  the  accuracy  and  fullness  of  our  work. 
We  are  deeply  and  regretfully  aware  of  the  shortcom- 
ings and  defects  of  our  work,  and,  although  we  have 
tried  to  make  it  errorless  by  repeated  checking  of  our 
copies  with  the  original,  we  cannot  hope  to  have  escaped 
the  unescapable  doom.  May  our  work,  such  as  it  is,  aid 
that  fine  body  of  scholars  who  are  interested  in  the 
text  of  the  greatest  of  our  early  poets. 
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ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUR  PLAN 

Like  many  other  students  of  Chaucer,  Professors  Manly 
and  RIckert  long  ago  came  to  feel  that  the  work  of  the 
Chaucer  Society  and  the  editorial  efforts  based  on  it  by 
Professors  Zupitza,  Koch,  Liddell,  Skeat,  and  the  schol- 
ars responsible  for  the  Globe  edition,  though  of  very 
great  value,  indicated  the  need  for  a  text  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales  based  throughout  upon  the  evidence  afforded  by 
all  the  extant  MSS  and  such  early  editions  as  represented 
MSS  no  longer  in  existence.   The  development  of  the  rela- 
tively cheap  process  of  photographic  reproduction  by  the 
machine  known  as  the  photostat  suggested  an  attempt  to 
assemble  complete  copies  of  all  the  MSS,  in  order  to  make 
possible  not  only  careful  collation  of  their  readings  but 
also  such  repeated  examination  of  them  as  experience  has 
shown  to  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  errors  of  collation 
and  the  failures  to  note  important  details  inevitable 
when  a  MS  can  be  examined  only  occasionally. 

The  first  definite  step  toward  the  realization  of  the 
plan  was  taken  in  the  autumn  of  1924,  when  request  was 
made  to  the  University  of  Chicago  for  a  grant  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  photostatic  copies.  The  Univer- 
sity was  not  able  at  the  time  to  make  so  large  a  grant  as 
was  necessary,  but  It  approved  of  the  plan  and  agreed  to 
advance  the  sum  needed  on  condition  that  it  should  be  re- 
paid. Meanwhile,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  decision  of 
the  University,  Professor  Rickert  went  to  London  in  Janu- 
ary, 1925,  and  began  to  make  arrangements  for  securing 
the  photostats. 

We  ourselves  hardly  dared  hope  to  be  able  to  secure 
permission  to  make  copies  of  all  the  MSS,  and  our  friends 
of  greatest  experience  in  such  matters  assured  us  that, 
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while  we  might  get  permissions  for  all  MSS  in  public  in- 
stitutions, we  could  expect  to  obtain  access  to  only  a 
few  of  those  in  private  collections. 

Success  would  indeed  have  been  impossible  but  for  the 
aid  of  two  distinguished  British  scholars.   Sir  William 
McCormick,  then  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Uni- 
versity Grants  and  of  that  on  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research,  and  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  then  Director  of  the 
British  Museum,  approved  the  plan  from  the  beginning  and 
gave  us  advice,  encouragement,  and  active  cooperation. 
By  the  end  of  March,  1925,  when  Professor  Rickert  was 
obliged  to  return  to  her  work  as  teacher  at  the  Univer- 
sity, permissions  had  been  secured  for  making  photostatic 
copies  of  nearly  all  MSS  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  known  to 
exist  in  England.  Where  the  proper  apparatus  was  availa- 
ble --  as  at  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Manchester,  and 
Aberystwyth  --  the  problem  of  making  the  photostats  after 
we  had  obtained  the  requisite  permission  was  compara- 
tively simple,  but  in  other  cases  it  was  necessary  to 
send  the  MS  to  a  photostat  machine  or  to  send  the  machine 
to  the  MS.   Thus  the  owners  of  many  MSS  sent  —  or  in 
some  instances  brought  --  them  to  London  and  deposited 
them  with  the  Director  of  the  British  Museum,  who  had 
kindly  consented  to  receive  them  on  our  behalf.  Among 
those  who  did  this  at  this  time  were  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, the  Marquess  of  Bath,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  the  Trustees  of  the  Tolle- 
mache  Estate,  and  the  Librarians  of  the  Hunterian  Museum 
in  Glasgow  and  Sion  College  and  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  London.  As  the  Devonshire  MS  is  not  allowed  to  leave 
its  library,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  permitted  us  to  send 
an  operator  with  a  portable  machine  to  make  the  photo- 
stats in  the  library  at  Chatsworth.   The  Librarian  of 
Stonyhurst  College  would  gladly  have  granted  us  every  fa- 
cility for  the  Stonyhurst  MS,  but  as  regulations  require 
that  it  shall  never  leave  the  library,  we  were  obliged  to 
have  photographs  made  by  a  local  photographer. 
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An  incidental  but,  as  it  proved,  highly  important  re- 
sult of  Sir  William  McCormick's  hearty  cooperation  in  the 
effort  to  obtain  permissions  for  making  copies  of  the  MSS 
was  the  rekindling  of  his  zeal  for  working  toward  a  crit- 
ical text.  This  had  once  been  his  primary  interest  as  a 
scholar,  and,  though  necessarily  laid  aside  during  his 
long  public  service  as  an  administrative  official,  it  had 
never  perished.  The  possibility  of  working  with  an  as- 
semblage of  complete  and  accurate  copies  of  all  the  MSS 
appealed  to  him  strongly,  and  he  began  to  think  of  having 
another  try  at  the  difficult  but  fascinating  problems  of 
the  Clerk fs  Tale  and  of  visiting  Chicago  to  join  in  our 
work. 

The  making  of  the  photostats  at  London,  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Manchester,  and  Aberystwyth  had  been  done  so 
promptly  and  rapidly  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
there  were  assembled  at  Chicago  copies  of  some  thirty 
MSS,  including^nearly  all  the  most  important  ones;  and 
reports  had  begun  to  arrive  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Longley  of  the 
Department  of  Manuscripts  of  the  British  Museum,  whose 
aid  had  been  enlisted  in  studying  and  describing  the  MSS 
of  the  British  Museum  and  those  deposited  there  for  our 
r*use.  An  attempt  to  begin  the  work  of  collation  and  clas- 
sification was  therefore  made  with  a  seminar  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  graduate  students  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
terms  of  1925,  for  at  that  time  there  was  no  prospect  of 
paid  assistants,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  work  would 
have  to  be  done  in  seminar  courses  extending  through  many 
years.  The  work  thus  done  was  of  no  value  except  as  ex- 
perience and  as  teaching  methods  to  be  avoided. 

In  our  vacations  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1926  we 
visited  England  to  continue  the  assemblage  of  the  photo- 
stats and  to  study  the  MSS  themselves  for  the  numerous 
important  features  of  make-up,  erasures,  changes  of  ink, 
and  the  like,  which  sometimes  appear  only  uncertainly  or 
not  at  all  in  photostatic  copies.  During  this  visit  Sir 
William  McCormick  definitely  fixed  the  date  of  his  coming 
to  Chicago  for  the  following  autumn. 
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On  his  way  to  Chicago  Sir  William  stopped  in  New  York 
and,  characteristically,  communicated  his  enthusiasm  for 
our  plan  to  Dr.  Abram  Flexner,  then  Secretary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board.   As  a  consequence  of  this,  Dr. 
Flexner  came  to  Chicago,  discussed  the  plan  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam and  us,  and  helped  us  work  out  a  budget  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  it. 

The  plan  for  which  Dr.  Flexner  drew  up  the  budget  pro- 
vided that  Professors  Manly  and  Rickert  should  tempora- 
rily give  up  their  teaching  and  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  Chaucer  v/ork.   It  was  believed  by  all  of  us  that 
on  this  basis,  and  with  the  aid  of  competent  assistants, 
abundantly  provided  for  in  the  budget,  the  project  could 
be  completed  in  five  years.   Perhaps  this  could  have  been 
done,  but  —  whether  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  work  or 
not  --  the  proposed  budget  was  found  to  be  impossible, 
and  hope  of  completing  the  work  in  five  years  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  proposal  to  subsidize  this  particular  in- 
vestigation coincided  with  a  decision  by  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  which  had  for  some  years  been  promoting  re- 
searches in  the  natural  sciences  and  medicine,  to  make 
some  experiments  in  the  promotion  of  research  in  humanis- 
tic studies.  Several  of  the  larger  American  universities 
were  invited  to  submit  proposals  for  subsidies  to  aid  in 
prosecuting  investigations  which  members  of  their  teach- 
ing staffs  were  eager  to  undertake.   Our  plan  for  the 
Chaucer  text  thus  became  one  of  a  considerable  number  in 
the  program  of  research  submitted  by  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Moreover,  the  response  by  all  the  universities 
to  the  invitation  of  the  Board  had  disclosed  so  many 
plans  for  research  that  it  was  possible  to  grant  to  the 
University  of  Chicago  only  half  the  amount  requested,  and 
consequently  all  the  special  budgets,  including  that  for 
the  Chaucer  work,  had  to  be  cut  to  one  half  of  the  sum 
originally  suggested  by  Dr.  Flexner. 

A  large  subsidy  was,  however,  granted  in  the  spring  of 
1927,  and  a  staff  of  assistants  was  selected  and  set  to 
work  shortly  after  July  1  of  that  year.   It  was  arranged 
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that  Professors  Manly  and  Rickert  should  do  a  half-year's 
teaching  in  the  summer  and  autumn  terras  ( July-December) 
of  each  year  and  should  be  free  to  devote  the  rest  of 
their  time  ( January- June )  to  the  Chaucer  investigation. 
Ten  half-years  by  no  means  represents  the  work  done  by 
Professors  Manly  and  Rickert,  for  during  the  periods  when 
they  were  in  Chicago  they  not  only  planned  and  supervised 
the  work  of  their  assistants  but,  because  of  their  in- 
terest in  the  investigation,  devoted  to  it  as  much  time 
and  attention  as  they  possibly  could. 

Long  before  the  subsidy  was  granted  the  preparation  of 
the  photostats  for  use  had  been  going  on.  This  involved 
a  great  deal  of  mechanical  but  necessary  work.  To  facil- 
itate various  kinds  of  comparisons  It  had  been  decided, 
not  to  bind  the  photostats  In  volumes  representing  the 
MSS,  but  to  keep  the  sheets  loose  in  cases.  To  prevent 
displacement  and  loss  of  sheets  it  was  necessary  to  label 
and  number  the  sheets  of  each  MS  --  some  12000  in  all. 
Furthermore,  as  the  order  of  tales  varied  greatly,  the 
tales  and  links  in  each  MS  were  listed,  with  references 
to  the  folios  containing  them,  and  the  list  was  pasted  at 
the  front  of  the  case  as  an  index,  a  tab  indicating  the 
beginning  of  each  item  being  also  pasted  to  the  folio  on 
which  the  item  began.  Further  to  facilitate  reference, 
the  lines  In  each  photostat  were  numbered  by  fives,  with 
the  divisions  and  numeration  established  by  the  Chaucer 
Society;  omitted,  mutilated,  or  spurious  lines  were  care- 
fully Indicated;  and  a  summary  notation  of  the  lines  con- 
tained in  each  opening  (of  verso  and  recto)  was  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  recto.  As  all  losses  of  leaves  occur  be- 
tween verso  and  recto,  any  such  loss  was  recorded  at  the 
top  of  the  sheet  between  the  pages  In  a  statement  of  the 
lines  missing  and  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  folios 
lost.  These  laborious  preparations  richly  paid  for  them- 
selves in  rendering  the  work  more  secure  and  easy. 

Meanwhile  another  important  event  in  our  history  had 
occurred.  Mrs.  Frederic  Ives  Carpenter  had  approved  of 
the  assignment  to  the  Chaucer  work  of  a  bequest  of  ten 
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thousand  dollars  left  to  the  department  of  English  by  her 
husband,  formerly  a  professor  In  the  department.  This 
bequest  not  only  provided  for  the  complete  collection  of 
negative  and  positive  photostats  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  now  known  as  the  Frederic  Ives  Carpenter  Collec- 
tion, but  also  enabled  us  to  make  a  duplicate  set  of  pos- 
itives, given  to  Sir  William  McCormick  (in  disregard  of 
his  offer  to  pay  for  it  )  on  the  understanding  that  it 
should  ultimately  be  placed  in  the  British  Museum  for  the 
use  of  all  scholars  Interested  In  the  text  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales.  With  this  complete  set  of  photostats  at  his 
command,  Sir  William  gave  up  his  original  plan  of  confin- 
ing his  textual  studies  to  the  Clerk1 s  Tale  and,  with  our 
enthusiastic  approval,  determined  to  make  and  publish  the 
detailed  survey  of  the  contents  of  all  the  MSS  which,  af- 
ter his  premature  and  unexpected  death  in  March,  1930, 
was  completed  and  published  by  Mrs.  Heseltine,  who  had 
assisted  him  in  the  work  from  the  beginning.1 

In  1933,  when  the  photostats  were  no  longer  needed  for 
this  work,  Lady  McCormick  placed  them  at  our  disposal.  We 
used  them,  In  London,  until  we  completed  our  labors  there 
in  September,  1936.  They  have  now  reached  their  destina- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Manuscripts  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, where  they  can  be  used  by  any  student  interested  in 
the  textual  problems  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  will  not  only  serve  the  cause  of  scholarship  by 
making  it  possible  to  study  together  at  leisure  all  the 
MSS,  some  of  which  would  otherwise  be  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, but  will  tend  to  preserve  the  MSS  themselves  from 
the  deterioration  incidental  to  even  the  most  careful 
handling. 

After  visits  to  Paris  and  Naples  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  make-up  of  the  MSS,  we  secured  photostats  of 
the  quasi-complete  MS  of  the  Tales  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  at  Paris  and  of  the  copy  of  the  Clerk's  Tale 

1See  the  Editorial  Preface  to  The  Manuscripts  of  Chau- 
cer !s  Canterbury  Tales . 
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long  ago  discovered  in  the  Bibliotheca  Nazionale  at  Na- 
ples in  the  volume  of  romances  quaintly  labeled  as  "in 
lingua  tedesca"  —  the  only  two  Chaucerian  MSS  known  to 
exist  in  any  continental  library.   Application  to  the 
Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery  at  San  Marino,  Cali- 
fornia, for  photostats  of  the  three  tales  (Clerk's  Tale, 
Melibeus,  and  Monk's  Tale)  contained  in  two  MS  miscella- 
nies there  resulted  not  only  in  copies  of  these  tales 
but  also  in  the  loan  of  a  complete  set  of  photostats  of 
the  famous  Ellesmere  MS,  which  enabled  us  to  check  and 
correct  the  few  errors  or  defects  in  the  published  fac- 
simile. Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton  gave  us  photostats  of  his 
fragment,  and  Miss  Belle  da  Costa  Green  allowed  us  to  re- 
produce the  Chaucer  MS  in  the  Morgan  Library.  A  few  MSS, 
however,  remained  for  a  time  difficult  of  access,  notably 
the  Cardigan,  which  after  being  stolen  and  sold  in  London 
had  recently  been  returned  to  its  owners;  the  Petworth, 
which  had  already  been  printed  by  the  Chaucer  Society; 
four  MSS  recently  purchased  by  the  Rosenbach  Company  of 
New  York;  and  the  Delamere,  whose  owner,  inaccessible  in 
the  depths  of  Kenya,  had  failed  to  reply  to  requests  made 
in  our  behalf  by  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  and  Sir  William  Mc- 
Cormick.  Through  the  kind  offices  of  Arundel  Esdaile, 
Esq.,  our  request  met  a  favorable  response  from  Lady  Le- 
confield,  who  brought  the  Petworth  MS  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum for  our  use,  and  from  Mr.  George  Brudenell,  who 
twice  placed  Cardigan  at  our  disposal;  and,  having  been 
requested  by  Mr.  Julius  Rosenwald  to  aid  us,  Dr.  Rosen- 
bach  made  us  a  present  of  photostats  of  his  four  MSS.  The 
Delamere  long  continued  inaccessible,  but  in  May,  1929, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Golds chmidt  wrote  to  say  that  at  his  suggestion 
Boies  Penrose,  Esq.,  for  whom  he  had  recently  purchased 
the  MS,  had  deposited  it  at  the  British  Museum  for  six 
months  for  our  use. 

While  attempting  to  secure  copies  of  all  known  MSS  of 
the  Tales  we  also  attempted  to  learn  whether  there  were 
others  —  hidden  perhaps  in  private  libraries  —  the 
existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  students  of  Chaucer.  To 
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this  end  we  drew  up  a  list  of  all  MSS  of  the  Tales  which 
we  then  knew  to  have  been  mentioned  at  any  time  in  the 
past,  identifying  as  many  as  we  could  with  extant  MSS  and 
appealing  for  information  about  those  supposed  to  be  lost 
and  any  others  that  may  still  exist.  This  appeal,  though 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Library  Association  and 
the  Times  Literary  Supplement  and  reinforced  some  years 
later  by  one  of  a  less  formal  character  in  Country  Life, 
failed  to  bring  to  light  any  previously  unknown  MS.  The 
only  find  previously  entirely  unknown  to  both  students 
and  librarians  is  the  Merthyr  fragment,  first  offered  to 
Sir  John  Ballinger  during  the  War.  As  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Wales  then  had  no  funds  for  purchases,  Sir  John 
lost  track  of  it,  and  not  until  after  his  retirement  did 
his  memory  supply  the  data  which  enabled  his  successor, 
Mr.  W.  LI.  Davies,  to  discover  its  present  owner.   It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  of  this  fine  MS  only  the  three 
leaves  pasted  in  at  the  back  of  a  Latin-Welsh  dictionary 
seem  to  have  survived,  for  it  is  obviously  as  early  as 
any  known  MS,  and  presents  a  text  practically  without  er- 
ror so  far  as  it  goes.   Only  a  determined  optimist  could 
hope  that  the  rest  of  the  MS  is  still  extant  in  some  pri- 
vate house  in  Wales,  but  certain  unexpected  discoveries 
of  recent  years,  such  as  MMum  and  Sothsegger"  (in  1928) 
and  the  copy  of  the  Anglo-French  MS  containing  the  frag- 
ment of  "La  Resurrection",  purchased  by  Mr.  Penrose  in 
1929,  show  that  this  is  not  altogether  impossible. 

The  half-years  in  which  Professors  Manly  and  Rickert 
were  released  from  teaching  have  been  spent  mainly  in 
England.  For  this  there  were  two  reasons:  in  the  first 
place,  because  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  inevitable 
interruptions  of  their  work  by  consultations  with  stu- 
dents and  other  academic  duties,  but  mainly  because  pho- 
tostats, though  they  may  give  accurate  copies  of  the 
text,  need  to  be  supplemented  by  careful  study  of  the  MSS 
themselves,  most  of  which  were  of  course  in  England.  The 
Naples  MS  was  studied  by  both  of  us  in  1926;  and  the 
Paris  MS  once  in  that  year  and  again  in  1935.   The  three 
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MSS  at  the  Huntington  Library  in  California  —  the  Elles- 
mere  and  MSS  HM  140  and  144  —  were  studied  by  Professor 
Manly  in  September,  1931,  with  the  aid  of  Captain  R.  B. 
Haselden,  Curator  of  MSS  there,  and  his  fine  equipment  of 
ultra-violet  light  cabinet  and  other  scientific  apparatus, 
and  since  then  various  details  not  adequately  noted  at 
the  time  have  been  reported  on  by  Captain  Haselden  and 
his  colleague  Mr.  H.  C.  Schulz.  The  Rosenbach  MSS  and 
the  Plimpton  fragment  have  been  studied  more  than  once  as 
we  passed  through  New  York.   Of  the  MSS  in  England  all 
but  three  have  been  examined  by  us  at  least  once  and  most 
of  them  several  times  and  for  considerable  periods.  The 
Chetham  and  the  Stonyhurst,  though  never  seen  by  us,  have 
been  studied  for  us  by  Miss  Margaret  Rickert,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Librarians  of  the  Chetham  Society  and  Stony- 
hurst College  respectively;  and,  although  we  were  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  accepting  the  kind  invitation  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  visit  Alnwick  Castle,  we 
had,  in  addition  to  the  photostats,  a  careful  report  on 
his  MS  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Longley  when  it  was  deposited 
with  the  British  Museum  for  our  use,  the  description  of 
it  made  by  Dr.  Furnivall,  and  excellent  notes  on  many  of 
its  special  features  made  by  Sir  William  McCormick  at  the 
time  when  he  and  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Dr.  MacCracken  were 
busy  with  their  (unfinished)  effort  at  the  classification 
of  all  the  MSS.  Without  this  first-hand  study  of  the  MSS 
themselves,  the  photostats  would  have  left  us  uncertain 
or  even  ignorant  of  many  important  matters,  as  will  abun- 
dantly appear  in  the  descriptions  of  the  individual  MSS. 
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Material.   Of  the  MSS,  including  fragments,  fifty-one  are 
on  vellum,  twenty-eight  on  paper,  and  four  use  both  vel- 
lum and  paper.  Details  are  given  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  MSS,  but  a  few  general  statements  may  be  of  interest. 
The  vellum  varies  greatly  in  quality,  from  the  fine 
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flexible  leaves  of  El,  Ha4,  and  Gp  to  the  thick  stiff 
leaves  of  Ad3  and  the  mixed  thick  and  thin  ones  of  Bw. 
In  the  cheaper  MSS  the  vellum  leaves  are  sometimes  so  im- 
perfect as  to  suggest  that  they  may  have  been  discards 
from  more  expensive  MSS,  but  even  the  best  of  the  large 
MSS  occasionally  exhibit  holes  and  cuts  that  were  in  the 
vellum  before  the  MS  was  written.  Holes  in  the  margins 
are  usually  left  untouched;  those  in  the  text  space  are 
sometimes  left  untouched  and  skipped  in  the  writing,  as 
in  f .109  of  Dd,  where  a  hole  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide  is  skipped  in  the  text  of  four  lines;  cf .  also  Ds, 
ff .  20,  42,  51,  97,  and  many  MSS.   Often  holes  or  cuts  in 
the  writing-3pace  are  carefully  mended,  the  cuts  by  sew- 
ing, the  holes  by  gluing-in  a  neatly  fitted  patch.  Some- 
times these  are  skipped  or  straddled  by  the  writing:   in 
Lc  a  patch  eight  letters  wide  is  skipped  in  A  949  between 
"They"  and  "fellen";  in  Mg  a  diagonal  cut  (sewed)  causes 
Gamelyn  295-98  to  begin  further  and  further  to  the  right, 
and  in  the  same  MS  on  ff .  190  and  193  are  large  round 
holes,  involving  the  text  of  six  and  four  lines  respec- 
tively. The  patches  are  often  written  over,  e.g.  the 
neat  patch  in  Fi  carrying  parts  of  G  1458-62  on  the  recto 
and  four  lines  of  the  Canon's  Yeoman  -  Physician  spurious 
link  on  the  verso.   In  Ra2  the  patch  at  B  1880-94  covers 
nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  column.  Since  in  the  sin- 
gle-column MSS  the  space  ruled  for  writing  is  normally 
much  wider  than  the  column  of  verse,  the  hole  often  af- 
fects the  writing  on  only  one  side  of  the  leaf  (cf.  El, 
ff .  28a,  48a,  103b,  151b,  183b,  196a),  but  in  ff.  170  and 
196  the  patch  affects  the  text  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf. 

Sometimes  the  patches  do  not  fill  holes  but  cover 
parts  of  the  vellum  that  are  too  thin  to  be  written  on 
both  sides.  The  most  notable  examples  of  this  occur  in 
Dl.   On  f ,30b  the  first  words  of  the  last  13  lines  of 
column  1  are  on  a  patch  that  was  glued  on  before  the  text 
was  written  —  the  patch  was  cut  from  vellum  with  writing" 
on  the  other  side;  in  f .75a  a  patch  contains  13  lines  of 
both  columns,  and  in  95a  the  ends  of  the  last  15  lines 
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are  on  a  patch.   The  patch  on  f  #52a  in  Dl,  containing  25 
lines  in  column  2,  was  cut  from  a  spoiled  leaf  of  a  CT 
MS;  the  back  side  contains  A  2296-2320,  which  in  Dl  are 
at  the  top  of  the  second  column  of  f ,31b. 

The  quality  of  the  paper  in  the  MSS  also  varies  very 
greatly.   In  Ch,  Ma,  and  Py  it  is  very  good  and  the  writ- 
ing on  one  side  does  not  show  through  on  the  other;  in 
some  other  MSS  —  e.g.  the  latter  part  of  SI2  —  the  pa- 
per is  so  thin  that  the  writing  on  one  side  often  inter- 
feres seriously  with  the  legibility  of  the  writing  on  the 
other  side.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
writing  showing  through  from  the  other  side  of  the  leaf 
from  an  offset  from  the  opposite  page  (many  instances  in 
Ch)  except  by  actually  reading  the  questionable  words 
with  the  aid  of  a  mirror. 

The  combinations  of  vellum  and  paper  are  of  two  dif- 
ferent kinds.  MS  He  is  an  example  of  a  remnant  of  a 
shattered  vellum  MS  pieced  out  and  completed  with  paper. 
In  Dd,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quires  are  formed  of  paper 
and  vellum  leaves  combined.   In  this  case  five  large 
sheets  of  paper,  folded  once  to  make  10  double  leaves, 
were  laid  between  two  sheets  of  vellum,  making  when 
folded  again  a  quire  of  24  folios,  with  two  leaves  of 
vellum  at  the  middle  and  two  at  the  outside.  Q  2  is  ex- 
ceptional in  having  a  sheet  of  vellum  instead  of  paper 
for  f .viii  and  its  gemel  xvii.  The  vellum  sheets  of  this  V 
MS  seem  to  be  an  odd  lot,  irregular  in  size  and  shape  (f . 
109  is  especially  poor);'  but  it  may  be  that  its  original 
defects  were  increased  by  cutting  away  unused  bits  of  the 
vellum  margins.  There  is  no  other  MS  in  which  the  leaves 
vary  so  greatly  in  size;  it  was  perhaps  made  by  an  ama- 
teur for  his  own  use  (see  Description  of  the  MS,  under 
Provenance).  The  other  two  MSS,  Ad1  and  Ha5,  that  have 
quires  of  mixed  paper  and  vellum  also  bear  marks  of  ama- 
teur workmanship.  Ad1,  which  has  quires  of  12,  formed 
by  placing  four  sheets  of  paper  between  two  of  vellum  and 
folding,  is  in  two  hands,  a  large,  sprawling  bastard  and 
a  small,  neat  cursive,  both  of  which  seem  rather  of  the 
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clerical  than  of  the  scrivener  type,  and  the  scribes  were 
obviously  familiar  with  the  Bible,  for  they  write  cor- 
rectly the  numerous  biblical  quotations  peculiar  to  this 
MS  and  En3  where  En3  makes  errors  or  omissions.  The  full- 
page  ornament  and  large  initials  may,  however,  be  the 
work  of  a  professional,  Ha5  has  quires  of  8,  formed  by 
placing  one  large  sheet  of  paper  folded  quarto-wise  be- 
tween an  inner  and  an  outer  sheet  of  vellum.  The  script 
is  that  of  a  very  skilful,  rapid  writer,  but  the  forms  of 
letters  vary  considerably  from  line  to  line,  the  stanzaic 
tales  are  treated  inconsistently,  there  are  no  page  head- 
ings, and  tale  headings  and  large  initials,  though  indi- 
cated by  the  scribe,  are  not  put  in;  moreover,  although 
the  pages  were  ruled  for  34  lines,  the  space  occupied  by 
the  text  is  shorter  by  half  an  inch  in  some  quires  than 
in  others . 

The  mixture  of  vellum  and  paper  in  He  is  of  a  differ- 
ent sort.  A  central  vellum  fragment  containing  ff.166- 
202  (part  of  Mel,  MkT,  NPT,  McT,  and  part  of  PsP),  writ- 
ten apparently  c. 1420-30,  was  supplemented,  apparently 
c. 1450 -SO,  by  adding  the  missing  parts  on  paper.  The 
older  part  is  in  a  text-hand  not  unlike  that  of  Hg,  while 
the  supplied  parts  are  in  a  much  smaller,  somewhat  crab- 
bed cursive.  Strangely  enough,  the  textual  relations  are 
much  the  same  in  both  parts.   The  exemplar  from  which  the 
older  part  was  copied,  or  a  MS  closely  akin  to  it,  must 
therefore  have  been  accessible  when  the  lost  portions 
were  supplied. 

In  this  connection  may  be  noted  the  fact  that  Ad2  is 
also  a  MS  in  which  an  older  portion  has  been  supplemented, 
but  in  this  case  much  of  both  parts  has  since  been  lost. 
Several  other  MSS  have  had  lost  leaves  or  omitted  pas- 
sages supplied  in  a  later  hand;  cf .  Cn,  Hg,  Ha4,  Ld1(17C). 

Size.  As  the  MSS  differ  in  material  they  also  differ 
greatly  in  size  and  form.  The  largest  of  all  is  Ha3, 
17  5/8"  x  13  1/8",  which  was  written  by  several  hands  at 
the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  de  Pratis  (Austin  Canons), 
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Leicester.  As  reference  to  the  description  will  show, 
the  MS  contains  a  number  of  pieces  besides  the  CT  and  was 
doubtless  designed  as  a  sort  of  "library",  like  the  fa- 
mous Vernon  MS  of  the  Bodleian  and  the  Simeon  MS  of  the 
British  Museum.   The  smallest  MS  is  LI2,  8  1/4"  x  6",  but 
this  is  not  properly  a  CT  MS;  it  contains  only  PsT  -■- 
without  prologue  or  mention  of  the  Parson  or  Chaucer  and 
labeled  "De  Penitencia"  —  in  a  large  collection  of  re- 
ligious pieces  mainly  by  R.  Rolle  and  his  followers.  The 
smallest  of  the  CT  MSS  proper  are  Ra1 ,  9  7/8"  x  7  1/4", 
and  Fi,  9  1/2"  x  6  3/4";  but  Si,  containing  only  two 
tales, is  still  smaller  (8  1/2"  x  6  1/2").  Most  of  them 
range  in  height  of  page  between  10  1/2  and  12  3/4  inches 
and  in  width  between  7  1/2  and  8  3/4.  Exceptionally 
large  are  the  fine  MSS  Ra3(16  1/4"  x  10  1/2"),  El(15  3/4" 
x  11  1/8"),  Bo2(15  3/8"  x  10  1/8"),  Ds(14  1/2"  x  10"), 
and  Ha4(14"  x  9  5/8"),  but  all  the  MSS,  even  the  largest 
and  finest,  have  suffered  seriously  from  the  irrepressi- 
ble mania  of  the  binder  for  deep  trimming.   That  catch- 
words and  signatures  have  been  trimmed  away  can  hardly  be 
charged  as  a  crime  against  the  binder,  for  their  sole 
reason  for  existence  is  to  aid  him  in  placing  the  leaves 
of  each  quire  properly  and  arranging  the  quires  in  proper 
sequence.  But  the  page  headings  in  the  top  margins  are 
often  badly  mutilated  and  glosses  written  in  the  outer 
margins  often  have  lost  several  letters  at  the  ends  of 
lines.  The  losses  by  trimming  are,  of  course,  especially 
great  in  books  that  have  been  bound  more  than  once. 

Quires.  Most  of  the  MSS,  whether  of  vellum  or  of  paper, 
were  written  in  gatherings  of  sheets,  or  double  leaves, 
loosely  called  quires.  The  vellum  quires  have  usually  8 
leaves  (4  sheets),  but  sometimes  6,  10,  or  12;  the  paper, 
usually  20  or  24;  the  mixed  quires,  24,  20,  or  8.   MS  Ar 
consists,  however,  in  part  at  least,  of  single  sheets, 
as  watermarks  are  visible  on  every  one  of  the  following 
folios:  166,  172,  173,  174,  175,  176,  181.   Single  sheets 
also  occur  in  the  original  make-up  of  several  MSS  (cf . 
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especially  En3,  Q  5);  in  Hg  the  first  and  last  leaves  of 
Q  .11  (a  six)  are  singles;  and  in  Cn  Q  10,  although  a 
twelve,  has  half -sheets  for  ff .  i  and  x.  Usually  when  a 
half -sheet  occurs  in  a  quire  its  presence  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  other  half  (Its  gemel)  was  cut  out  because 
of  being  written  incorrectly  or  otherwise  spoiled  in  the 
writing,  but  this  was  not  the  case  in  Q  11  of  Hg  ( just 
cited) .  This  quire  was  originally  planned  as  a  six,  the 
scribe  observing  when  he  began  to  write  the  quire  that  as 
only  nine  pages  of  SuT  were  left  to  copy  he  would  need 
only  two  double  leaves  (four  folios)  and  a  single.  It  may 
be  that  he  took  three  double  leaves  and,  having  written 
his  nine  pages,  found  that  he  was  left  with  three  blank 
pages  —  the  verso  of  f  ,v  and  both  pages  of  f .vi.   If  so, 
he  cut  away  f .vi,  and  a  thinner  leaf,  also  blank,  was 
later  added,  for  no  apparent  reason.  But  it  seems  more 
likely  that  he  began  with  a  half -sheet  as  f ,i  and  added 
a  gathering  of  two  double  leaves  for  ff .ii-v.  There 
would  still  be  no  reason  for  adding  a  blank  leaf  at  the 
end;  but  he  must  have  acted  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
ways.   In  Q,  10  of  Cn,  since  the  half -sheets  or  single 
leaves  are  ff .  i  and  x  in  a  twelve,  it  is  also  clear  that 
they  were  planned  for  originally  and  not  caused  by  sup- 
plying spoiled  leaves. 

If  the  second  half  of  a  pair  of  leaves  was  spoiled,  it 
of  course  had  to  be  cut  away  from  the  leaf  already  writ- 
ten and  its  place  supplied  by  a  single;  or  the  quire 
might  be  left  imperfect,  with  one  less  than  the  normal 
number  of  leaves.   If  the  spoiled  leaf  was  the  first  of 
the  pair,  there  were  three  possible  courses  among  which 
the  scribe  could  choose:  he  might  replace  the  pair  of 
leaves,  or  replace  the  single  spoiled  leaf,  or  leave  the 
quire  two  leaves  short . 

Often  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  a  quire  is  of 
no  significance,  but  at  times  it  becomes  very  Important 
to  know  the  exact  position  in  an  irregular  quire  of  an 
extra  leaf  or  to  account  for  a  quire  that  varies  in  num- 
ber of  lepves  from  the  other  quires  of  the  MS.  An  out- 
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standing  example  of  the  importance  of  knowing  whether  in 
a  series  of  nine  leaves  the  first  or  the  second  is  the 
extra  is  furnished  by  MS  Hg,  ff .152-60.  As  there  are 
catchwords  on  f .151  and  f .160  it  might  be  supposed  that 
f .152  was  an  extra  leaf  added  to  take  the  end  of  MeT, 
which  does  end  on  the  verso  of  that  folio;  but  in  reality 
f .152  is  f .i  of  the  quire  ending  with  f .160,  and  f .153  is 
the  extra,  an  inserted  leaf.  For  a  full  discussion  of 
this  matter  and  its  importance,  see  the  description  of  Hg. 

In  Ha*  the  fragment  of  CkT  breaks  off  at  the  foot  of 
f .58  (Q  8,  f .11)  with  A  4414  inserted  after  4413  in  the 
same  line.   In  the  lower  margin  in  a  tiny  script  occur 
the  words,  "Ici  commencera  le  fable  de  Gamelyn",  probably 
written  by  a  supervisor.   Gamelyn  occupies  the  rest  of 
Q,  8  and  a  short  quire  of  six  leaves  more,  ending  on  f .70b 
with  space  for  11  lines;  and  MLP  begins  at  the  top  of  71a 
(Q,  10,  f.i).   It  seems  practically  certain  that  origi- 
nally the  last  six  leaves  of  Q  8  were  left  blank  to  re- 
ceive the  rest  of  CkT  if  and  when  found,  and  that  after 
MLT  had  been  begun  in  a  new  quire,  Gamelyn  was  found  and 
by  order  of  the  supervisor  inserted  between  CkT  and  MLT. 
If  CkT,  Gamelyn,  and  MLT  had  been  written  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stand  in  the  MS,  MLT  would  probably  have  begun 
on  f .70b  immediately  after  Gamelyn,  with  the  usual  "Here 
endeth"  and  "Here  beginneth"  between. 

Another  instance  of  deliberate  planning  of  a  quire  of 
I  abnormal  size  is  afforded  by  Ch.   This  is  a  paper  MS  in 
quires  of  20  leaves  (10  sheets).   The  only  exception 
(not  counting  losses  of  leaves)  is  Q,  4,  which  consists 
of  only  ten  leaves,  inserted  to  receive  part  of  Gamelyn. 
The  procedure  was  much  the  same  as  in  Ha4,  but  the  evi- 
dence for  it  is  much  clearer  and  stronger.  CkT  ends  with 
A  4422  about  the  middle  of  f .58b.   Immediately  after  this, 
with  the  heading  "[H]ere  begynneth  the  Cokys  tale",  comes 
Gamelyn  and  runs  through  the  three  remaining  folios  of 
this  quire  (CV/  on  f  .61)  and  a  new  quire  of  10,  and  ends 
on  f ,71b,  with  enough  space  (1/3  of  a  page)  for  beginning 
WBP.  But  WBP  does  not  begin  immediately  after  the  end  of 
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Gamelyn  but  on  the  first  page  of  the  next  quire  (f.72). 
Three  facts  prove  conclusively  that  Gamelyn  was  inserted 
after  most  of  the  MS  was  written:   it  is  written  in  an 
ink  and  by  a  hand  that  did  not  write  the  CT,  and  the 
quire  of  10  (ff .62-71)  consists  of  paper  of  different 
quality  and  with  a  different  watermark.  For  further  de- 
tails see  the  description  of  Ch. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  MSS  make  use  of  mixed  lots 
of  paper,  showing  different  watermarks,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  general  one  lot  of  paper  is  used  continuously  un- 
til the  supply  is  exhausted  before  another  lot  is  begun. 
Any  mixture  of  watermarks  or  abnormality  in  the  occur- 
rence of  them  at  once  arouses  suspicion  of  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  writing  of  the  MS, 

For  the  structure  of  the  quire  in  paper  MSS  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  each  two  leaves  that  are 
paired  by  their  position  in  the  quire  form  a  sheet,  that 
is,  whether  one  leaf  of  the  pair  has  a  watermark  and  the 
other  has  none.   If  the  number  of  watermarks  is  either 
greater  or  less  than  half  the  number  of  folios  in  the 
quire,  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  quire;  either  it 
has  lost  leaves  and  supplied  them  as  singles  or  it  origi- 
nally used  half -sheets.  To  ascertain  which  leaves  are 
abnormal,  the  leaves  should  be  paired  as  to  presence  and 
absence  of  the  watermark,  beginning  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  quire  and  pairing  towards  the  middle  and  verifying  by 
beginning  with  the  pair  at  the  middle  and  working  toward 
the  two  ends.   Only  by  a  careful  study  of  such  details 
can  the  secrets  of  a  MS's  history  be  discovered. 

In  MSS  written  on  vellum,  the  student,  not  having  wa- 
termarks to  betray  unusual  features  of  the  make-up,  must 
rely  on  matching  the  sheets  of  vellum.  Fortunately,  the 
scribes  of  the  15  C  almost  invariably  observed  the  an- 
cient rule  as  to  the  order  of  hair-side  and  flesh-side  of 
the  skins.   In  order  to  make  both  pages  of  each  opening 
look  alike,  the  skins  were  placed  hair-side  to  hair-side 
and  skin-side  to  skin-side.   The  first  folio  had  the 
hair-side  outward  (i.e.  as  recto).   If  a  vellum  quire  has 
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lost  a  single  leaf,  observation  of  the  sequence  of  sides 
helps  to  discover  which  leaf  was  lost,  for  the  loss  will 
cause  hair-side  and  flesh-side  to  face  each  other  at  the 
point  of  loss.   If  a  leaf  has  been  inserted,  the  method 
of  observation  cannot  single  out  the  inserted  leaf  with 
certainty,  but  the  insert  will  be  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  that  do  not  face  each  other  according  to  rule. 

The  quires  forming  a  MS  are  easily  determined  if  it  is 
properly  supplied  with  either  catchwords  or  signatures. 
If  both  are  lacking  it  will  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
quires  if  the  MS  is  tightly  bound.   It  is  true  that  if 
the  usual  size  of  the  quires  is  known  the  considerations 
just  discussed  will  often  enable  a  student  to  reconstruct 
the  make-up  of  two  or  three  quires  in  which  neither 
catchword  nor  signature  is  visible. 

The  signatures  of  the  Chaucer  MSS  usually  consist  of 
letters  of  the  alphabet  denoting  the  order  of  the  quires 
and  roman  numerals  denoting  the  order  of  the  folio  within 
its  quire,  but  some  of  the  MSS  use  arabic  numerals;  and 
in  many  MSS  the  quire  marked  a  (or  A)  of  the  alphabet  is 
preceded  by  a  quire  marked  with  a  cross  (the  Christ  - 
cross).  The  alphabet  consists  of  only  23  letters,  for 
it  is  the  roman  alphabet  which  counts  1   and  j  as  the 
same,  u  and  v  as  the  same,  and  has  no  w.   In  a  large  MS, 
when  the  alphabet  has  been  exhausted  the  series  of  signa- 
tures may  be  continued  with  arbitrary  signs,  usually  sym- 
bols for  and,  con,  est,  and  the  like;  or  a  second  or  even 
a  third  alphabet  may  be  used,  with  doubling  or  trebling 
of  the  letters  If  necessary.   Usually  the  signatures  oc- 
cur only  on  half  the  folios  of  a  quire,  the  first  half, 
for  if  these  are  correctly  marked  and  placed  the  other 
member  of  the  pair  will  necessarily  follow.   In  some  MSS, 
however,  the  second  half  of  the  central  sheet,  as  well  as 
the  first,  will  be  marked  either  with  its  proper  number 
or  with  a  cros3,  as  a  sign  that  the  central  sheet  has 
been  reached. 

In  some  MSS,  when  there  is  an  abnormal  quire  there 
is,  in  addition  to  the  regular  signatures,  a  special  set 
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of  marks,  perhaps  to  warn  the  binder  of  the  abnormality; 
e.g.  in  Hg  the  last  quire  of  Melibeus  was  made  a  ten  to 
receive  all  the  rest  of  Melibeus,  and  the  roman  numerals 
J,  ij,  iij,  iiij,  ▼  were  written  in  the  lower  margins  of 
the  first  five  rectos  to  indicate  that  face,  with  |v)  on 
the  verso  of  v  to  emphasize  it.   In  a  few  MSS  the  extra 
series  of  marks  consists  of  letters  instead  of  numbers; 
they  are  sometimes  in  inverted  order  (cf.  Mm). 

In  most  of  the  MSS  catchwords  occur  only  on  the  last 
verso  of  a  quire,  but  in  Cn  they  occur  on  every  leaf  of 
the  last  half  of  most  quires,  but  only  on  the  last  leaf 
in  Qq  16-21.  There  is  no  obvious  reason  for  this  dif- 
ference. 

Methods  of  Writing  the  MSS.   The  sheets,  whether  of  vel- 
lum or  of  paper,  were  purchased  in  loose  quires.  A  few 
late  MSS  exist  which  were  bound  before  the  writing  was 
done,  but  usually  the  leaves  were  unbound  when  written. 
This  was  obviously  advantageous  if  a  leaf  was  spoiled  in 
writing  and  had  to  be  replaced.   In  making  a  fine,  large 
MS  like  El  or  Ha4,  it  is  probable  that  the  quire  was  sep- 
arated into  sheets  and  attached  to  the  writing  desk  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  smooth,  firm  surface;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  such  a  surface  if  the  sheets  were 
made  up  as  a  quire.  Errors  sometimes  occurred  in  the 
second  half  of  a  quire  because  the  scribe  picked  up  the 
wrong  leaf  for  continuing  his  text.  To  prevent  this  the 
signatures,  if  put  in  early,  would  have  been  of  service. 
MS  Ch  exhibits  an  error  in  the  first  half  of  a  quire  that 
could  hardly  have  occurred  unless  the  scribe  were  writing 
on  unbound  sheets.  After  writing  f.24a  he  skipped  to 
25a,  leaving  24b  blank  (later  marked  "Vacat").   In  a 
bound  volume  or  a  stitched  quire  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  see  at  once  that  24b  was  blank;  but  if,  after 
writing  24a,  he  had  laid  aside  the  leaf  and  a  little  la- 
ter had  continued  his  copying  from  the  point  in  his  ex- 
emplar at  which  he  stopped,  he  might  have  continued  on 
25a,  forgetting  that  he  had  not  written  24b.  This  may 
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also  explain  why  so  often  In  passing  to  a  new  recto  the 
scribe  omits  a  line  (or  couplet)  or  repeats  one  just 
written  at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  verso. 

Large,  fine  MSS,  it  is  well  known,  were  written,  not 
on  a  flat  table,  but  on  a  desk  sloping  away  at  about  30 
degrees  from  the  vertical  (see  innumerable  mediaeval 
miniatures).  This  has  the  advantages  of  allowing  the 
writer  easy  access  to  the  upper  part  of  the  page  and  re- 
quiring the  pen-staff  to  be  held  almost  level,  thus  pre- 
venting the  ink  from  flowing  too  freely  from  the  pen; 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that,  unless  the  desk  is  ad- 
justable for  height,  the  position  of  the  hand  is  cramped 
in  writing  the  lower  half  of  the  page,  as  is  clearly 
seen  in  El  and  other  large  MSS . 

Some  of  the  cheaper  MSS  were  undoubtedly  written  by  a 
single  hand  without  any  pretence  at  ornamentation;  e.g. 
Bo1  and  Ph2 .   Others,  like  Ee,  were  written  by  a  single 
hand,  with  crude  attempts  at  ornamentation.   In  most  MSS, 
however,  the  decorations  are  the  work  of  a  special  work- 
man, who  sometimes  worked  along  with  the  text -writer  but 
sometimes  came  along  after  him.   In  some  MSS  preparations 
were  made  for  ornamentation  which  was  never  put  in;  in 
others  it  Is  done  only  in  part.   Our  MSS  exhibit  almost 
all  phases  of  15  C  book -making. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTES 

As  our  descriptions  of  the  MSS  are  longer  and  more 
detailed  than  is  usual,  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  adopt 
a  somewhat  formal  order  of  details.   In  most  cases  this 
will  enable  the  reader  to  find  quickly  the  kind  of  infor- 
mation he  is  in  search  of.  Any  inconsistencies  in  place- 
ment find  their  explanation  and,  we  hope,  their  justifi- 
cation, in  the  special  conditions  that  may  have  caused 
the  exceptional  treatment.  Changes  of  ink,  for  example, 
are  naturally  to  be  sought  under  the  heading  Ink,  but  the 
use  of  the  yellow  ink  for  certain  passages  in  Hg  is  so 
vital  a  part  of  the  argument  concerning  the  original  or- 
der of  tales  and  links  in  the  MS  that  it  has  seemed  ne- 
cessary to  include  the  principal  discussion  of  this 
change  of  inks  under  Order  of  Tales.  Mere  peculiarities 
of  make-up  may  for  similar  reasons  be  treated  sometimes 
under  Collation  and  sometimes  under  Special  Features. 

Contents.   If  a  MS  contains  other  pieces  besides  the  CT, 
all  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  usually 
with  references  that  serve  to  identify  them.   Study  of 
the  associated  pieces  is  often  of  interest  for  textual 
relations  (as  in  Ad1  En3)  or  for  some  other  reason.  Gg 
is  primarily  a  collection  of  Chaucerian  pieces,  but  dis- 
covery of  the  reasons  for  the  revisions  in  the  Temple  of 
Glas  as  found  in  Gg  and  in  MS  Add. 16165  (B.M.)  might  help 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  Gg   version  of  the  Prologue 
of  LGW.   Some  of  the  MSS  are  miscellanies  containing  only 
one  or  two  tales  from  CT.   In  these  cases  we  have  usually 
not  listed  all  the  items,  if  there  are  many,  but  only 
those  which  seemed  of  special  interest  for  the  study  of 
the  CT  items. 
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Form.  Under  this  heading  is  given  the  usual  information 
concerning  material,  size,  and  style  of  page,  and  the 
like.  Any  irregularities  in  the  foliation,  whether  early 
or  late,  are  noted  here. 

Watermarks .  For  describing  15  C  paper  Briquet's  Les 
Flligranes  was  of  course  used,  except  in  the  few  cases 
when  it  was  not  accessible.  When  any  considerable  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  identification  of  a  watermark  we  have 
indicated  the  doubt  and  cited  the  number  in  Briquet  that 
seemed  most  like  the  watermark  in  question.   In  a  few 
instances  we  were  unable  to  find  anything  in  either  Bri- 
quet or  the  MS  collections  of  watermarks  in  the  British 
Museum  closely  resembling  that  or  those  in  our  MS.  These 
were  for  the  most  part  late  papers,  made  perhaps  in  Bel- 
gium (see  Sotheby,  Prlncipia  Typographica,  Vol. Ill ) . 
That  some  of  them  were  made  in  England  is  perhaps  not 
impossible,  as  we  know  there  was  a  paper-mill  at  Hertford 
in  the  15  C;  but  whether  it  produced  writing-papers  is 
unknown,  at  least  to  us. 

In  drawing  inferences  as  to  the  date  of  a  MS  from  its 
watermarks,  we  have  been,  we  hope,  sufficiently  conser- 
vative. We  have  never  relied  upon  such  evidence  unless  it 
was  strongly  corroborated  by  evidence  of  some  other  sort. 

Collation.  The  collation  of  each  MS  is  given  in  detail 
by  quires,  with  indications  whether  irregular  quires  were 
originally  so  intended  or  became  so  later  by  accident  or 
by  intention.  Where  leaves  have  been  lost  or  cut  out, 
information  is  given  not  only  as  to  their  number  but  also 
as  to  their  positions  in  the  quire.  This  is  followed  by 
a  list  of  any  passages  missing  in  the  MS  because  of  loss 
of  leaves  in  it  or  in  an  ancestor.  The  collation  taken 
in  connection  with  the  Order  of  Tales  often  makes  possi- 
ble the  restoration  of  the  original  order  of  a  MS  acci- 
dentally disarranged.   The  presence  or  absence  of  early 
signatures  and  catchwords  is  duly  noted,  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  record  the  exact  form  of  the  signatures 
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unless  this  seems  of  special  interest.  Finally,  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  record  any  features  of  the  make-up  that 
seemed  to  throw  light  on  the  question  whether  the  scribe 
was  copying  from  an  arranged  exemplar  or  was  picking  up 
tales  and  links  from  various  sources. 

In  a  very  few  large  miscellanies,  we  have  confined  our 
collation  to  the  Chaucerian  portion.   But  this  has  been 
done  only  when  the  collation  of  the  whole  MS  seemed  of 
no  importance  for  any  question  connected  with  the  Chau- 
cerian portion. 

Date.   In  only  two  of  the  MSS  (Gl  and  Np)  does  the  scribe 
record  the  date  at  which  he  wrote.  For  other  MSS  --  the 
point  must  be  emphasized  --  the  dates  given  are  based 
mainly  on  palaeographical  evidence.  For  aid  in  dating 
the  writing  we  made  a  collection  from  the  British  Museum 
and  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  of  photostatic  specimens 
of  some  500  MSS  of  our  period  that  are  accurately  dated 
by  indisputable  evidence.  We  ourselves  used  this  for 
comparison  with  our  MSS,  and  we  placed  copies  of  the  col- 
lection in  the  hands  of  several  of  our  friends  who  are 
expert  palaeographers.  They  approved  of  the  use  we  had 
made  of  the  collection  and  in  many  cases  gave  us  their 
ov/n  carefully  considered  judgments  as  to  dates.  We  have 
never  disregarded  their  opinions,  but  in  the  event  of 
disagreement  among  them  have  tried  to  choose  the  most 
probable ♦ 

Illuminations,  always  added  after  a  book  was  finished 
--  sometimes  years  later  —  have  also  been  studied  for 
dating  as  well  as  for  localization;  and  for  the  paper  MSS 
we  have  accepted  a  clearly  identified  watermark  as  estab- 
lishing an  earliest  possible  date.   In  a  few  instances 
evidence  of  other  kinds  has  been  used:  e.g.  for  Ha5  the 
scribbled  war-cry  "a  Warwick";  for  Fi  and  SI1  the  names 
of  early  owners;  for  Ph4  external  evidence  for  an  early 
owner;  for  Ha*2,  Mg,  Lc  relative  dates  are  determined  by 
successive  copying. 

Datings  based  on  palaeographical  grounds  must  always 
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be  understood  as  only  approximate.  Some  writers  do  not 
change  appreciably  even  though  new  styles  of  writing  may 
have  come  into  vogue.  We  have  stated  the  dates  by  dec- 
ades rather  than  by  quarter-centuries  mainly  for  conve- 
nience in  arranging  the  table  of  groups  and  approximate 
dates  in  Vol.11. 

Writing.  We  have  attempted,  so  far  as  possible,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  number  of  hands  in  each  MS  and  the  portions 
written  by  each.  Sometimes  this  is  very  easy;  sometimes 
it  is  almost  or  quite  impossible.  The  same  hand  may  look 
very  different  under  different  conditions  of  work,  as 
when  the  writer  is  rested  or  fatigued,  calm  or  nervous, 
or  when  he  is  writing  in  the  upper  or  the  lower  half  of 
a  large  page.  Several  scribes  trained  by  the  same  master 
may  seem  to  be  a  single  scribe.   The  writing  in  El  is  so 
much  like  that  in  Hg  and  the  writing  in  each  is  subject 
to  such  variations  that  some  of  the  best  experts  cannot 
decide  whether  both  are  the  work  of  the  same  scribe,  or 
both  the  work  of  the  same  two,  or  each  the  work  of  a  dif- 
ferent writer.  Even  if  two  scribes  working  on  the  same 
MS  normally  write  very  differently,  one  may  try  to  imi- 
tate the  other  when  he  continues  his  work. 

Unfortunately  there  has  been  little  systematic  study 
of  literary  handwritings  in  the  14^il  and  15 bh  centuries 
either  for  the  purpose  of  more  accurate  dating  or  to  as- 
certain whether  any  definite  styles  can  be  assigned  to 
particular  centres.  For  official  hands  a  fine  beginning 
has  been  made  by  Jenkinson,  but  more  work  of  the  same 
sort  is  needed. 

We  have  tried  to  describe  the  hands  in  intelligible 
terms,  but  again  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  received 
system  of  nomenclature.  Even  the  terras  suggested  by  Jen- 
kinson  have  not  become  so  familiar  that  they  can  be  used 
with  any  probability  of  arousing  clear  conceptions  in 
the  mind  of  the  student. 

Ink.   Changes  of  ink  are  often,  like  changes  of  hand,  of 
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no  significance,  but  often  such  changes  mark  important 
events  in  the  assembling  of  the  texts  and  the  order  in 
which  the  parts  of  the  MS  were  written;  cf .  Hg,  Ch,  Bo2, 
and  many  others  . 

In  determining  when  corrections  in  the  text  were  made 
the  color  of  the  ink  is  often  important. 

It  is  very  probable  that  inks  which  are  now  strikingly 
different  looked  much  alike  originally.   No  scribe  who 
cared  for  the  general  appearance  of  his  MS  would  change 
from  a  dark  brown  to  a  light  brown  or  a  yellow.   But  inks 
of  the  same  shade  of  color  may  be  very  different  in  com- 
position and  may  be  affected  very  differently  in  the 
course  of  time  by  moisture,  heat,  and  the  chemistry  of 
the  air. 

In  general  the  red  used  for  rubrication  has  been  al- 
most unaffected  by  the  passage  of  time,  but  in  some  MSS 
an  ink  was  used  that  was  originally  a  good  red  but  has 
now  oxidized  to  a  dull  leaden  color. 

Supervision  and  Correction.   Principally  for  lack  of 
space,  the  detailed  studies  which  we  have  made  of  impor- 
tant MSS  with  regard  to  traces  of  supervision  and  extent 
of  corrections  and  editorial  improvements  have  been  re- 
duced to  brief  statements  under  descriptions  of  individ- 
ual MSS  or  relegated  to  the  chapter  on  Scribal  Habits. 

It  is  certain  that  in  most  shop-made  MSS  there  were 
originally  many  more  marks  of  supervision  than  have  sur- 
vived, and  as  many  of  them  were  in  dry-point,  some  that 
still  exist  may  have  escaped  our  attention.   Of  those 
that  have  disappeared,  some  were  probably  erased  soon  af- 
ter they  had  served  their  purpose  and  others  were  cer- 
tainly cleaned  away  by  later  librarians  or  owners .   But 
the  directions  that  have  survived  in  Cp,  Ha4,  and  espe- 
cially Ln  will  furnish  a  basis  for  observation  of  similar 
details  in  other  MSS. 

The  study  of  corrections  by  themselves  is  a  many-sided 
problem.  There  is  the  passing  over  of  mistakes  through 
reluctance  to  spoil  the  appearance  of  a  fine  vellum  MS 
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(e.g.  El);  there  is  the  meticulous  correction  from  the 
exemplar  of  small  errors  by  the  careful  scribe  --  eras- 
ing, striking  out,  interlining,  writing  in  the  margin; 
there  is  the  correction  by  the  thoughtful  scribe  accord- 
ing to  his  own  ideas,  of  supposed  or  real  errors  in  his 
exemplar  (cf#  Ha2);  there  are  supposed  improvements  on 
Chaucer  introduced  by  the  editorially  minded  scribe; 
there  is  the  correction  (sometimes  to  error)  by  compari- 
son with  one  or  more  other  MSS.   Of  all  these  processes 
abundant  examples  may  be  found  in  Ps  —  a  MS  of  little 
textual  value,  but  almost  priceless  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  many  phases  of  copying  under  supervision. 

Illumination.  The  brief  statement  of  the  main  decorative 
features  of  each  MS  given  under  Descriptions  is  intended 
to  be  supplemented  for  persons  interested  in  this  feature 
of  MSS  by  the  comparative  study  of  the  styles  of  decora- 
tions given  in  the  chapter  on  Illumination. 

Binding .  Usually  of  little  importance  in  the  study  of 
the  MSS.   In  a  few  cases,  however,  (cf.  Ph2)  it  bears  on 
the  general  problem  of  Provenance,  and  sometimes  it  is 
of  interest  in  itself  (cf.  En1). 

Present  Condition.  The  present  condition  of  each  MS  is 
given  mainly  to  show  why  certain  readings  are  illegible. 

Order  of  Tales .  Disregarding  for  the  time  the  presence 
or  absence  of  links,  and  using  the  letter  system  of  the 
Chaucer  Society  (ArPro-Ck;  B^-rML;  B2=Sh-NP;  C=Ph-Pd;  Dr 
WB-Su;  ErCl-Me;  FzSq-Fk;  G=SN-CY;  H=Mc;  IrPs)  and  adding 
RsRetraction  and  X-Gai.ielyn,  we  may  place  many  MSS  under 
one  of  four  arrangements  or  patterns  (R  is  found  in  some 
MSS  of  all  groups),  a,  b,  c,  d,  as  follows: 
a   AB1DEFCB2GHI 

b   A  B1  F1  E2  D  E1  F2  G  C  B2  H  I 

c   A  X  B1  F1    D  E  F2  G  C  B2  H  I 

d   A  X  B1  F1  E2  D  E1  F2  G  C  B2  H  I 
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As  these  arrangements  correspond  roughly  with  textual 
groupings  it  is  interesting  to  note  to  what  extent  a  MS 
conforms  to  one  of  these  patterns  or  varies  from  it. 

For  persons  who  wish  to  know  only  in  general  the  order 
of  tales  this  brief  indication  of  the  type  and  order  of 
parts  in  each  MS  may  suffice.   Further  details  are  given 
in  the  chapter  on  Order  of  Tales. 

Affiliations  and  Textual  Character.  Under  this  heading 
is  given  a  brief  statement  of  the  genealogical  position 
of  each  MS  with  a  view  to  showing  whether  the  MS  is 
steady  or  variable  in  its  relationships,  and,  if  varia- 
ble, whether  the  variation  is  due  to  itself  or  its  ances- 
tors. The  evidence  supporting  the  classification  in  each 
tale  is  given  in  Vol.11  under  Classification. 

Dialect  arid  Spelling.   It  is  very  difficult  to  treat 
these  subjects  briefly.   Much  time  has  been  spent  in  try- 
ing to  determine  for  each  MS  what  are  its  main  dialect 
features  and  the  nature,  degree,  and  cause  of  any  mixture 
of  dialects.  But  after  condensing  our  results  and  giving 
only  a  minimum  of  evidence,  we  have  been  compelled  by 
lack  of  space  to  resort  to  brief  general  statements  with- 
out evidence.   As  the  main  value  of  these  studies  for  our 
purpose  lies  in  the  possible  relations  between  the  tex- 
tual affiliations  and  the  dialect  groups,  we  have  at- 
tempted to  bring  these  results  together  in  a  special 
chapter  in  Vol, II. 

Special  Features.   Under  this  heading  are  included  the 
most  diverse  matters:  marginalia,  sometimes  in  ink  but 
often  in  dry-point,  sometimes  put  in  by  the  scribe  him- 
self or  the  illuminator;  and  all  sorts  of  peculiarities, 
including  the  erratic  but  interesting  attempts  at  punctu- 
ation found  in  some  MSS.  Many  MSS  are  still  rich  In 
these  Indirect  evidences  of  their  origin  or  history;  and 
in  many  cases  where  they  are  lacking  they  have  been 
cleaned  av/ay.   Often  they  make  valuable  contributions 
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toward  the  understanding  of  the  MS:  e.g.  the  rebus,  a 
hand  in  a  bishop's  sleeve,  holding  a  pen  (Dr.  Peni,  Ha'3); 
the  motto  with  the  Warwick  battle  cry  (Ha6;;  the  poem  on 
the  Veres  (El);  the  Winchester  motto  (Ch);  the  Berners, 
Knivet,  Walpole,  and  Scarlett  arms  (Ds1);  an  illumina- 
tor's account  for  the  first  part  of  Lc  (Lc);  the  chil- 
dren's scribbles  (He);  the  measuring  of  folios  for  pay- 
ment (HI2);  and  so  on.   Because  of  their  frequent  value, 
these  special  features  marking  each  MS  have  been  listed 
even  where  they  are  not  understood.  More  research  may 
make  them  clear. 

Provenance .  Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  research 
into  the  provenance  could  have  been  in  some  cases  carried 
further,  the  work  of  tracing  the  MSS  back  to  their  places 
of  origin  or  very  early  owners  has  produced  much  better 
results  than  were  anticipated.   Of  the  82  MSS,  only  ten 
have  proved  altogether  baffling;  i.e.  have  no  clues  that 
carry  back  of  the  18  C .   Of  these,  six  are  fragments:  Do, 
HI1,  HI4,  Kk,  Ox,  and  PI.   Of  Do  and  PI  nothing  is  known 
before  the  19  C;  the  others  go  back  to  the  18  C.  Four 
relatively  complete  MSS  have  also  given  no  satisfactory 
clues:  En3,  Ph3,  Ra1 ,  and  Ra2.  Eight  MSS  can  be  traced 
clearly  to  17  C  ov/nership :  Ar,  Bw,  Gg,  Ht,  Ln,  Mg,  SI* , 
and  Tc1.   In  some  of  these  MSS  there  are  16  C  names 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify:  Ar,  Bw,  Ht,  and 
Mg.  Twenty  MSS  have  been  traced  to  the  16  C,  with  some 
doubt  in  a  few  cases:  Cn,  Dl,  Ds2,  En1,  Ha2,  He,  Hg,  HI2, 
Hn,  Ii,  Id1,  Me,  Nl,  Ph1 ,  Ra'3,  Ra4,  Se,  Si,  St,  and  Tc2. 
Five  MSS  have  15  C  names  not  identified  or  only  doubt- 
fully: Ad2,  Ee,  Ln,  Np,  and  SI3.   Thirty-nine  MSS  have 
been  traced  to  the  15  C,  some  with  a  measure  of  doubt, 
including  some  probably,  but  not  certainly,  identified 
with  MSS  mentioned  in  that  century:  Ad1,  Ad3,  Ad4,  Bo1, 
Bo2,  Oh,  Cp,  Dd,  Ds1,  En2,  El,  Fi,  Gl,  Ha1,  Ha3,  Ha4, 
Ha3,  Hk,  HI3,  La,  Lc,  Ld2,  LI1,  LI2,  Ma,  Mc,  Mm,  Ne,  Ph2, 
Ph4,  Pp,  Ps,  Pw,  Py,  Ry1,  Ry2,  SI1,  Tc3,  and  To. 

These  lists  do  not  mean  that  the  histories  are  even 
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approximately  complete  --  only  that  the  M3S  have  been 
identified  within  the  centuries  named.   Nor  do  they  mean 
that  the  results  are  more  than  highly  probable.  This 
high  probability,  amounting  sometimes  almost  to  certain- 
ty, applies  to  about  half  the  MSS  identified  in  the.  15  C: 
Ad4,  Ch,  Dd,  Ens,  El,  Fi,  Gl,  Ha3,  Ha4,  Ha5,  Hk,  LI1, 
Lls,  Mm,  Ps,  pw,  Ry2,  SI1,  To,  and  perhaps  a  few  others. 
We  have  recorded  many  data  that  we  have  not  ourselves 
been  able  to  interpret,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  else 
may  possess  the  knowledge  that  may  give  them  meaning  and 
value.  For  this  reason  also  we  have  allowed  ourselves 
some  theories  not  adequately  supported  by  the  available 
evidence,  but  we  hope  that  the  speculative  parts  of  the 
Provenance  search  are  so  plainly  marked  as  such  that  they 
need  lead  no  one  astray  and  may  be  of  service  to  some. 


ADDITIONAL   5140   (Ad1) 

CONTENTS 

1,  Canterbury  Tale3,  ff .2-357b. 

2.  Lydgate,  Siege  of  Thebes  (ST)  to  4503,  ff ,358-423. 
FORM 

Paper  and  vellum;  ff .  li  plus  2-423.  Two  foliations, 
both  later  than  the  loss  of  leaves:  1)  in  ink,  beginning 
with  first  folio  of  text  and  running,  with  repetition  of 
51,  to  423;  2)  in  pencil,  beginning  with  flyleaf  ii  and 
running  to  96(94  in  ink). 

10  7/8"  x  7  1/2";  writing  space  6  5/8"  to  7"  x  4  1/4". 

Margined,  at  times  almost  invisibly,  with  pen  and 
plummet;  not  ruled;  trimmed. 

Single  columns,  normally  34-37  lines,  a  few  23-25. 
WATERMARKS 

1.  Couronne,  near  Briquet  4645  (1459-60),  ff .2-238. 

2.  Armoiries  Deux  Pals,  Briquet  2064  (1464),  ff.239- 
308. 

3.  Tete  de  Boeuf,  near  Briquet  15089  (1488),  ff.309- 
423. 

COLLATION 

Twelves.  Pour  paper  sheets  in  folio,  between  an  outer 
and  an  inner  sheet  of  vellum.   Signatures  almost  all  cut 
off;  traces  on  ff.  53(e  vj),  84(h  j),  99(j  vj ) ,  106(k  j ) , 
118.  CW  on  f .105  in  different  ink  and  perhaps  hand;  reg- 
ularly present  only  in  the  part  written  by  the  second 
hand;  possibly  erased  on  ff .  13  and  165. 

Qq:  l12;  210(iii,iv  lost);  3ls-24ie;  2511(viii  cut 
out,  probably  blank  between  SNT  and  CYT);  26xl(x  lost, 
strip  visible);  271S-351S;  368(ix-xii  lost). 

The  loss  of  ff.  iii  and  iv  in  Q  2  involved  A  969-1099; 
the  missing  leaves  in  Qq  25  and  26  appear  to  have  been 
cut  away  before  the  volume  was  finished,  as  there  is  no 
loss  of  text.  CT  ends  on  f.357(ii  of  Q  31);  ST  begins 
on  f .358  in  same  hand.   Q  36  is  regular  in  the  order  and 
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number  of  vellum  and  paper  leaves  through  f ,viii(f .423) , 
but  there  Is  an  inexplicable  gap  of  65  lines  (4094-4158) 
between  ff.  iii  and  iv,  not  in  the  closely  related  En3. 
DATE 

1470-1500. 
WRITING 

Two  strikingly  different  hands:  1)  a  large,  sprawling 
bastard  hand,  with  elongated  ascenders  in  the  first  lines 
of  pages,  growing  larger  and  deteriorating  toward  the  end 
(ff .2-227,  end  of  ShT);  2)  a  small,  neat  cursive  hand, 
with  a  few  elongated  ascenders  (ff .227-423) .  The  paper 
with  the  second  watermark  begins  (f .238)  with  the  quire 
following  that  in  which  the  second  hand  begins;  but  the 
two  hands  are  probably  contemporary  and  the  affiliation 
is  unchanged. 
INK 

Black,  but  noticeably  faded  on  some  pages  (cf.  ff.24, 
29b, 30, 35b)  where  it  has  been  touched  up  later;  yellow 
between  ff.  283b(middle)  and  341(line  5). 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Very  few  marks  of  supervision  and  few  corrections; 
some  marginal  crosses  mark  defects;  an  occasional  omitted 
word  is  added.   Before  ShT  (f.218)  the  scribe  wrote  only 
"Incipit  f abula" ;  in  a  small  scribble  in  the  margin  is 
"naute" ,  twice. 

Corrections  are  made  on  the  paper  pages  by  stroking 
through,  on  the  vellum  by  erasure. 
ILLUMINATION 

The  first  page  has  a  6-line  initial  W  and  a  conven- 
tional vinet  border.  Attached  to  the  lower  bar  is  a 
shield  apparently  made  at  the  same  time  with  the  same 
pigments.   Initials  of  2-5  lines  but  commonly  3-4,  blue, 
now  faded,  with  red  penwork;  blue  and  red  underline  and 
bracket  page  headings  and  marginalia.  Explicits  and  in- 
cipits  in  the  ink  of  the  text,  with  flourished  capitals, 
each  of  the  scribes  writing  his  own. 
BINDING 

Modern. 
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PRESENT  CONDITION 

Badly  affected  by  damp,  but  repaired;  some  offsets 
(cf.  ff. 262, 267, 268, 274). 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  a:  A  B1  D  E  F  C  Be  G  H  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Ad1  and  En3  form  the  constant  group  Eq3  (cf,  CG) 
throughout  CT  except  in  A  1661-1880,  where  three  leaves 
seem  to  have  been  lost  in  ]/'  go3  between  the  copying  of 
the  two  MSS:  En3  continues  to  use  It,  Ad1  shifts  to  |/  Q.Q, 
which  was  used  frequently  by  |/£n,3.   Ad1  is  a  careful 
copy  but  has  no  textual  value  because  of  the  extensive 
contamination  in  the  ancestor.   Cf.  En3. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Both  scribes  appear  to  have  used  the  East  Midland  dia- 
lect. There  is,  however,  some  admixture  of  Northern 
forms  and  some  of  forms  probably  Southeastern,  the  latter 
less  frequent  in  the  part  written  by  No. 2. 

The  spelling  is  variable  but  not  unusual.  The  two 
most  conspicuous  features  are  the  prevalent  h  for  gh  in 
Hand  No.l  and  the  v  for  u  consonant  medial  in  both  hands. 
Vowels  are  frequently,  sometimes  wrongly,  doubled  by  both 
scribes;  consonant  doubling  to  indicate  preceding  short 
vowel  is  used  more  often  by  No. 2.  Cf .  En3. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

In  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  f.2,  largely  covered 
by  the  foliage,  is  a  name  now  illegible  because  of  trim- 
ming.  On  f.70b  is  "alee" [ V] ,  preceded  by  an  i  with  a 
stroke  above  it  (early);  on  f.H6b  is  "Thomas  Curties"  [?] 
and  below  it,  smudged,  "Thomas  Darsy" [Darsey?  Dansey?]; 
on  f.269  in  dry  point  is  "Yower"[?]  —  all  perhaps  16  C. 

For  the  close  agreement  in  glosses  between  Ad1  and  En3 
and  the  division  of  KtT  into  twelve  parts,  cf.  En3. 

The  headings,  however,  are  entirely  different.   In  Ad1 
incipits  and  explicits  are  in  Latin,  but  not  always  con- 
ventional: e.g.  "Explicit  prohemium  Rectoris  Incipit  nar- 
racio  eiusdem.  et  est  ultima  de  hijs  quas  Chauucer  com- 
posuit"  (f.314),  and  "Hie  capit  Autor  licenciam"  (f.357). 
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The  caesural  stroke  with  an  extra  space  is  used  regu- 
larly. No  terminal  marks  except  a  few  periods  on  the 
first  folios,  and  these  seem  later. 

On  f .423  the  vellum  has  been  patched  and  the  missing 
text  supplied  on  the  patch  in  later  imitative  writing. 

The  tales  have  been  partly  numbered  in  a  late  hand. 
PROVENANCE 

The  shield  on  f.2  is  " argent  3  choughs ( be ckits)  two 
and  one,  sable ,  beaked  and  legged  gules." 

Below  the  shield,  in  an  unidentified  18  C  hand,  is 
written  "Insignia  Henrici  Dean [Dene]  Archiepiscopi  Can- 
tuariensis  sub  Henricc  7." 

The  arms,  however,  are  those  attributed  to  Becket  at 
least  as  early  as  the  15  C  (cf.  MS  Harl.2169,  f.9b,  re- 
produced in  Ancest.,  111,207),  impaled  with  the  arms  of 
the  See.  The  Becket  arms  alone  v/ere  the  official  seal 
of  the  city  of  Canterbury  (MS  Harl.1366,  facing  f .1 
[1599];  also  Hasted,  IV, 399, note  m) ;  they  were  used  by 
Eastbridge  Hospital  in  Canterbury  (cf.  Papworth);  they 
were  used  by  the  Archbishop's  commissary  in  1464  (B.M. 
Add. Ch. 7164)  and  in  1480  (Lansd.Ch.35) .   The  fifteenth 
century  archbishops  of  Canterbury  usually  impaled  the 
arms  of  the  See  with  their  own:  e.g.  Morton  (B.M.  Add.Ch. 
5248),  the  predecessor  of  Archbishop  Dene,  and  Warham 
(B.M.  Add. Ch. 21885) ,  his  successor;  cf.  also  Warham1 s 
tomb  at  Canterbury. 

Dene  apparently  had  no  family  arms  and  used  the  tra- 
ditional Becket  arms  plus  a  chevron  gules  with  3  croziers 
paleways  or ( var . argent ) .  That  he  used  these  arms  habit- 
ually appears  in  his  will  (Arch. Jour.,  XVIII, 257, 262, 
265).  They  were  still  visible  on  his  tomb  in  1599  (MS 
Harl.1366,  f.14). 

Whether  the  illuminator  blundered,  or  Dene  ever  used 
the  arms  without  the  chevron,  or  possibly  intended  the 
MS  for  the  Christchurch  Library,  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
but  it  seems  incredible  that  any  one  but  an  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  would  have  thought  of  placing  the  arms  of 
the  See  in  a  book  of  his  own.  Moreover,  besides  Dene, 
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only  Morton  and  Warham  were  of  suitable  dates,  and  both 
had  very  different  heraldic  arms;  and  since  Dene's  strong 
devotion  to  Canterbury  and  to  Becket  in  particular  ap- 
pears in  his  desire  to  be  buried  as  near  Becket  as  pos- 
sible (he  lies  within  a  few  feet  of  the  supposed  site  of 
the  Martyrdom),  the  case  for  his  ownership  is  not  alto- 
gether shaken  by  the  absence  of  the  chevron. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  MS  until  the  late  18  C. 
It  is  true  that  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  one  of  Dene's  execu- 
tors, had  a  great-niece  who  married  Thomas  Lord  Darcy  of 
Templehurst,  but  even  if  the  name  on  f ,116b  were  cer- 
tainly "Darsy" ,  the  autograph  of  Lord  Darcy  is  not  at  all 
the  same  (PRO  SP  1/7,  No. 269).   Moreover,  Bray  died  in 
1503,  very  soon  after  Dene,  and  the  Archbishop's  estate 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  his  chaplains,  Thomas 
Wolsey  and  Robert  Gardiner  (Arch. Jour. ,  loc.cit.) .  one 
of  whom  might  have  got  the  MS.  The  other  name  on  f ♦116b, 
Thomas  Curtiest  ?] ,  was  common  and  no  connection  with  a 
Darsy  or  with  Dene  himself  has  been  found. 

The  MS  appeared  as  No. 322  in  the  1785  sale  of  Dr.  An- 
thony Askew  (1722-74),  whose-  name  is  on  the  verso  of  the 
second  old  flyleaf.   It  was  bought  by  George  Steevens, 
who  presented  it  to  the  British  Museum  in  1786. 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  includes: 

A  1394-1524;  1584-1706;  1829-1950;  2011-3486. 

B1  31-517;  702-822, 

D  1891-2294. 

C  1-968  (complete). 

E  1-1013. 

B2  1492-2245  (with  gaps). 
FORM 

Vellum  (coarse),  occasionally  patched,  with  the  writ- 
ing carried  over  the  patch  (cf.  ff.28,29);  folios  88. 
Foliation  modern;  a  slightly  earlier  numbering  (but  later 
than  the  loss  of  A  1525-83)  in  red  at  the  foot  of  the 
page  is  carried  only  to  p.l3(f.7a). 

10  1/2"  x  7" ,  irregular;  writing  space  variable,  7"  to 
7  1/2"  x  3  3/4"  to  4". 

Ruled  and  margined  in  brown  crayon  and  in  dry  point, 
almost  invisibly  (but  cf.  f.63b),  with  spaces  for  para- 
graph marks  and  glosses;  much  trimmed. 

Single  columns;  27-30  lines  on  ff .41-47,  elsewhere  30- 
34  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights.  Although  the  MS  has  suffered  many  losses  and 
its  make-up  has  been  obscured  by  erasures  of  CW  and  the 
writing  of  CW  on  wrong  pages,  and  by  the  work  of  the  mod- 
ern binder,  the  original  make-up  of  the  volume  can  be 
partially  reconstructed  as  follows:  Qq:  l°-2°(lost);  3s 
(i-vi  lost);  44(i,iv,v,viii  lost);  58-78;  8° -11° (probably 
all  lost);  128;  13s( i-iii,vi-viii  lost);  14°-21°( estima- 
ted as  lost);  227(viii  lost);  238-268.  Beyond  this,  only 
a  series  of  fragments,  beginning  B  1492,  backed  with  new 
vellum;  reconstruction  is  impracticable.   If  ShT  began  a 
quire,  f .80  would  be  f .vi  in  Q  27. 

Qq  3  and  4  have  been  patched  together  into  a  quire  of 

34 
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six,  sewed  after  iv  of  this  new  quire;  ff.  iii  and  vi, 
and  iv  and  v  are  pairs,  and  i  and  ii  (i.e.  vii  and  viii 
of  Q  3)  on  a  strip  of  modern  vellum  are  pasted  to  them; 
the  difference  in  sizes  of  leaves  is  noticeable. 

After  Q  7,  if  there  was  no  Gam,  the  loss  would  be  only 
two  quires;  but  Gam  is  present  in  Ht  and  Bw,  to  which  Ads 
is  related  textually.   After  Q  13,  the  estimated  loss  is 
again  based  on  the  order  of  affiliated  MSS. 

In  Q  22,  as  SuT  ends  on  f .vii,  f .viii  was  probably  cut 
away  as  a  blank.   Since  Section  C  fills  exactly  two 
quires,  it  is  movable;  but  in  Ht,  a  related  MS,  it  pre- 
cedes C1T. 

After  this  reconstruction  had  been  worked  out,  it  was 
found  to  be  confirmed  by  erasures  of  the  right  length  and 
properly  placed  for  CW  on  ff .14,22,30,55,71,79.   On  f#38 
the  genuine  CW,  "The  lyf en ,  is  repeated,  either  in  the 
same  hand  or  a  very  similar  contemporary  one,  and  in  al- 
most or  quite  the  same  ink;  the  repetition  was  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  words  were  first  written  too 
near  the  text. 
DATE 

1430-50. 
WRITING 

Two  or  three  hands,  with  another  writing  short  pas- 
sages (cf.  ff .42b, 43, 46b, 47) : 

1.  A  large,  coarse,  irregular,  round  hand,  ff .1-4 Ob; 
48-63b;  72b[ ?]-85b. 

2.  An  angular,  slanting  hand,  ff.41-47b(D  1891-2294). 

3.  A  still  smaller,  neater,  square,  upright  hand,  with 
the  habit  of  separating  regularly  the  initial  letter  of 
each  line  from  the  following,  ff.  64-72  and  86-88b. 

Nos.  1  and  3  are  of  the  same  type  and  ^nay  possibly  be 
the  same;  but  the  pages  attributed  to  No. 3  are  strikingly 
better.   It  is  possible  that  he  wrote  only  ff .  64a  and 
86-88b;  No.l  is  certainly  identifiable  on  f.73.   But  the 
degeneration  from  No. 3  to  No.l  is  gradual  and  there  are 
pages  between  ff .  64  and  73  where  each  in  turn  seems  to 
have  worked. 
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INK 

Scribe  No.l,  a  brown  ink  varying  between  light  and 
dark;  Nos.  2  and  3,  a  light  brown  ink  with  a  reddish 
tinge. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Page  headings  occur  with  fair  regularity  on  rectos 
through  MLT;  others  are  scribbled  in,  but  not  copied,  and 
in  different  ways:  ff.  33-34  and  40,  "Const" (Constance) 
in  red  crayon;  f.49,  "the  raastyr" ,  in  faint  ink;  f.52b, 
"the  wordyss  off  ye  osste";  ff.54,55,  "p'log";  ff ,56-63, 
"P 'doner";  ff.  66-71  and  73-79,  "Crysyldys",  the  first 
time  in  rubric;  f.65,  in  brown  crayon,  "[ejxplicit  fabu- 
la"  (on  f.64,  however,  the  Prohemium  ends). 

A  few  erasures  and  corrections  were  made  by  the 
scribe;  several  times  spaces  are  left  for  missing  lines, 
and  lines  apparently  omitted  at  first  are  crowded  into 
too  little  space  (cf.  f.42b);  sometimes  in  a  different 
contemporary  hand  (cf.  ff.46b-47,  lines  2243-48).   On 
f.70,  the  last  line,  which  is  written  again  on  f.71,  is 
partly  scratched  out;  at  the  foot  of  the  page  and  brack- 
eted, as  CW  in  this  MS  are  bracketed,  is,  in  the  scribe's 
hand,  the  word  "voide." 
ILLUMINATION 

The  decoration  (penwork  only)  varies  with  the  hands: 
on  ff. 64-71  (C1T),  written  by  Scribe  No. 3,  it  is  better 
than  elsewhere,  except  for  the  9-line  capital,  blue  with 
a  long  red  flourish,  on  f .41,  written  by  Scribe  No. 2. 
Within  C1T  there  is  a  difference  in  practice.  There  are 
elaborate  2-3  line  blue  capitals  with  red  penwork  before 
headlink  and  tale  and  also  before  each  part  except  the 
third;  only  the  wrongly  numbered  "Tercia  pars"  and  "Quar- 
ta  pars"  are  framed  in  red.   Red  and  blue  paragraph  marks 
precede  stanzas  through  f.73,  but  from  f .74  to  the  end 
there  are  almost  none. 

Within  Mel  also  there  is  a  difference  in  practice:  on 
ff. 86-87  quotations  are  underlined  in  red,  and  there  are 
a  few  glosses  in  rubric;  elsewhere  there  are  only  the 
blue  and  red  paragraph  marks. 
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On  ff .  32  and  47  the  colophons  are  framed  in  red  with 
flourishes  and  grotesque  heads. 
BINDING 

Modern, 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

The  MS  has  "been  carefully  repaired,  but  many  leaves 
have  been  lost  and  some  toward  the  end  are  mere   scraps; 
many  are  badly  stained. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Irregular:  Abc  B1  Dd  C  Ea  B2abd;  cf .  Ht. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Ad2  is  in  general  a  careless  but  unedited  copy  of  the 
same  exemplar  that  was  used  by  Ht.  This  was  also  used 
at  times  by  Rae  (cf.  CG,Ba,s).   In  KtT  and  MiPT  this  rela- 
tionship  is  somewhat  obscured  by  the  apparently  closer 
relationship  of  Bw  to  Ads  from  c.  A  1250;  but  this  is 
probably  because  Bw  was  supplying  a  loss  of  quires  from 
the  same  source.   In  PhT  Ad2  is  a  member  of  a  group  of 
five,  Ade-Ht-Ln-Sle-Tc1,  which  is  near  the  top  of  the 
large  group  including  40  MSS.   It  probably  continued 
nearest  to  Ht  within  this  group  (the  other  MSS  perhaps 
supplying  material  not  in  their  exemplar)  to  the  end  of 
PdP;  but  at  the  beginning  of  PdT  Ade  and  Ht  separate, 
probably  because  they  did  not  find  the  tale  in  their  ex- 
emplar, Ad2  appearing  with  Tc1,  and  Ht  with  Ph3  of  the 
gw,  subgroup  of  $.   Later,  Ad2  and  Ht  are  together  again, 
to  Mel,  where  Ad2  is  a  2$-*  MS  and  Ht  with  Hg.   The  text 
would  be  of  little  value  even  if  it  were  complete. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  three  scribes  agree  closely  in  dialect.  The  un- 
usual regularity  with  which  Western  features  appear  prob- 
ably indicates  a  region  close  to  the  Western  border. 
Certain  forms  point  to  the  South  rather  than  to  the 
North.  The  peculiar  shl-  spelling  for  si-,  shared  by  MS 
PI,  suggests  Irish  English;  but  while  Anglo-Irish  docu- 
ments do  have  instances  of  sh  for  s,  the  combination  shl« 
does  not  appear  in  them;  and  in  one  important  point,  the 
rounded  vowel  for  OE  y,  Ad2  disagrees  with  the  Anglo- 
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Irish  writings.   The  use  of  f  for  v  and  ff  for  f  may  be 
due  to  Welsh  influence. 

In  spelling  all  three  scribes  are  notably  consistent. 
All  use  3(both  sounds)  often;  initial  £>  fairly  often 
(No. 2  also  uses  freely  £  medial  and  final);  sch  rarely. 
In  addition  to  the  f  for  v  and  ff  for  f ,  the  very  fre- 
quent k  for  c  before  a  back  vowel  is  a  characteristic 
feature.   Scribes  1  and  3  very  often  combine  a  single- 
letter  word  (a,  i  or  y  pronoun)  with  the  following  or  the 
preceding  word. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Scribe  No.l  was  uncertain  as  to  the  order  of  tales. 
At  the  foot  of  f.52a  he  announces  ShT  as  the  next  tale, 
but  on  52b  PdT  follows.  Before  PhT  the  heading  is  over 
an  erasure.   It  reads  now,  "The  Maister  of  Phisikes  tale 
of  Virginia";  cf.  in  Tc1,  to  which  Ads  is  here  related, 
"A  Tale  tolde  by  the  Maister  of  Phisik." 

In  C1T  there  is  confusion  as  to  parts:  before  Parts 
II  and  III  a  space  is  left  (before  III,  filled  in  later 
with  "Incipit  fabulam  Cresidam" [ sic] ,  etc.,  over  an  era- 
sure); Parts  IV  and  V  are  numbered  "tercia"  and  "quarta", 
the  headings  are  framed  in  red,  as  was  not  done  before, 
and  there  is  no  heading  for  Part  VI. 

At  the  foot  of  a  verso,  two  lines  are  several  times 
written  as  one:  e.g.  A  1458-59(lb),  1523-24(2b),  1889-90 
(5b),  2191-92(9b),  C  439-40(54b).  This  may  have  been 
done  to  keep  the  couplet  together  (but  cf.  A  1458-59, 
f .lb)  or,  perhaps,  to  follow  the  exemplar  leaf  for  leaf. 

In  several  respects,  the  quire  containing  the  fragment 
of  D  is  unlike  the  rest  of  the  MS:  it  is  by  a  different 
scribe;  it  has  fewer  lines  to  the  page  —  usually  27; 
and  it  alone  has  signatures  which  are  unusual  in  being 
mere  numbers  (j-iiij),  and  which  do  not  agree  with  the 
CW  on  f .46.  Although  the  fragment  begins  within  a  sen- 
tence, the  first  letter  is  a  capital  I   flourished  to  the 
foot  of  the  page,  either  because  the  scribe  thought  he 
had  the  beginning  of  a  tale  or  because  his  exemplar  be- 
gan every  recto  with  a  large  capital. 
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In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  order,  the  confusion 
and  erasure  of  CW,  the  writing  of  two  lines  as  one,  and 
the  great  difference  between  this  quire  and  the  others, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  MS  really  consists  of  frag- 
ments of  two  MSS  (cf.  MS  He)  pieced  together.   If  not, 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  discrepancies. 

There  are  page  headings  for  KtT,  MiT,  MLT,  formal, 
preceded  by  paragraph  marks;  none  for  SuT;  scribbled  by 
director  for  Section  C;  for  C1T,  "Crysyldis"  in  rubric 
with  blue  paragraph  mark  on  f .65,  and  thereafter  scrib- 
bled; none  later. 

The  spellings  "Crysyldis",  used  consistently,  and 
"Criside",  used  once  (f.71),  suggest  that  the  scribe  knew 
Chaucer's  Troilus. 

On  f.82  the  heading  is:  "Incipit  prohem'  par  le  Oste." 
Cf .  for  linguistic  versatility  Tc1,  to  which  Ade  is  re- 
lated in  PhT  and  PdT :  "Hie  incipit  Prologus  de  ffranke- 
leyn  cum  fabula  sua  de  Rokkes  De  Brytaine." 

On  f ,32b  is  a  16  C  spelling  of  interest  for  pronunci- 
ation: "Jesu  for  thy  holi  nyme." 
PROVENANCE 

The  MS  was  sold  (Lot  675)  at  Puttick  and  Simpson's, 
June  21,  1864,  as  from  the  library  of  a  "gentleman  Leav- 
ing England."   Prom  an  annotation  in  the  copy  of  the 
sales  catalogue  belonging  to  the  Department  of  MSS  in  the 
British  Museum,  it  appears  that  the  owner  was  "Mr. 
Pranks" ;  and  from  the  large  number  of  Oriental  MSS  in  the 
collection  it  would  seem  that  the  library  had  in  part  be- 
longed earlier  to  Sir  Thomas  Harte  Franks  (d.1862),  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  Indian  army.  The  family  is 
of  Carrig  Castle,  near  Mallow,  descended  from  a  Pranks 
who  was  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  (O'Hart,  pp. 
26,415,458). 

On  f.l  is  "Dorothe  Borothe"  (early  17  C).   If  the  sec- 
ond name  is  miswritten  under  the  influence  of  the  first, 
the  writer  may  possibly  have  been  a  member  of  one  of  the 
two  branches  of  Booth  ( Dunham-Mas sey,  Cheshire;  or  Bar- 
ton, Lancashire),  in  both  of  which  the  name  Dorothy 
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recurs  in  the  16  C  (Ormerod,  1,524,525;  VCH  Lane .  .  Ill, 
268;  IV, 275, 280, 367). 

Since  these  counties  are  on  the  Welsh  Border,  to  which 
the  dialect  seems  to  point,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  John 
Pranks  was  postmaster  at  Chester  in  the  late  16  C  and 
early  17  C  (CSP  Irel. ,1592-96,  p. 313;  1598-99,  pp.256, 
418;  1606-8,  p. 282);  but  whether  he  was  of  the  family  of 
Franks  later  in  Ireland  does  not  appear. 

On  f.82b,  upside  down,  is  an  almost  invisible  name 
(15  C,  not  late):  "Johs  Pavly"(=Pauly) ,  "Pavy"  or  "Pawyn 
(the  apparent  1  perhaps  an  accidental  stroke).  Paveley 
and  Pavye  both  occur  in  Lancashire,  and  more  than  one 
John  has  been  found  in  the  15  C  but  not  connected  with 
either  Booth  or  Franks. 

An  interesting,  if  remote,  possibility,  suggested  by 
the  facts  that  the  dialect  has  some  characteristics  of 
Irish  English  and  that  Carrig  Castle  is  within  a  few 
miles  of  Spenser's  home  at  Kilcolman,  is  mentioned  here 
only  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  further  investiga- 
tion.  Spenser's  great  interest  in  and  use  of  Chaucer 
make  it  seem  not  impossible  that  he  might  have  owned  a 
MS  and  that  it  might  be  Ads,  rescued  in  its  present  de- 
fective and  battered  form  from  the  sack  of  Kilcolman  in 
1598. 

In  the  1864  sale  the  MS  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Boone, 
booksellers,  and  on  July  9  by  the  British  Museum. 
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(Ashburnham  Appendix  CXXV) 

CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated,  A  154-1  472, 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff .  i( paper  flyleaf)  plus  238;  foliation  mod- 
ern. 

12  1/2"  x  9";  writing  space  9"  x  4  3/4"  to  5". 

Margined  with  reddish  brown  crayon,  but  not  visibly 
ruled,  though  the  writing  is  straight.  Trimmed,  espe- 
cially at  top  and  bottom. 

Single  columns,  35-52  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights;  CW  regular;  no  early  signatures  (probably 
trimmed  away),  but  quires  lettered  a  to  z  and  aa  to  jj 
in  16  C  hand  on  first  leaf  of  each  quire. 

Qq:  a4(i,ii,iv,v  lost);  b8;  Q  lost;  c8-e8;  f7(ii 
lost);  Q  lost;  g8-o8;  p7(i  lost);  q8-r8;  s^ii-viii 
lost);  t8-x8;  y7(viii  lost);  z8-gg8;  hh7(vi  lost);  jj6 
(v,vi,viii  lost).   Obviously  the  losses  of  the  two  full 
quires  occurred  before  the  lettering  of  the  quires. 

The  missing  portions  of  the  text  are:  Q  a,  A  1-153 
and  234-396;  between  Qq  b  and  c,  A  1269-1898;  Q  f , 
A  3859-3933;  between  Qq  f  and  g,  B  68-623;  Q  p,  E  1236- 
1308;  in  Q  s,  f ,131b  contains  P  670-72,  nearly  a  page 
and  ff .ii-viii  (now  missing)  left  blank  to  receive  the 
rest  of  SqT;  Q  y,  B  1603-70;  Q  hh,  I  178-210;  Q  jj, 
I  381-440  and  472-end;  about  two  and  a  half  quires  are 
lost  at  the  end.  The  rims  of  folios  i  and  ii  of  Q  a  are 
clearly  visible. 
DATE 

1430-50. 
WRITING 

One  clear,  rather  flourished  professional  hand;  varia- 
ble in  size  (cf.  especially  ff .38,52,196-99)  but  the 
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letter  forms  remain  the  same. 
INK 

Reddish  brown  becoming  almost  black  at  times  —  quite 
black  in  the  last  3  quires;  where  it  is  faded  or  rubbed, 
here  and  there  touched  up  with  black  (e.g.  ff ,51b, 57b). 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  clear  signs  of  supervision  but  many  corrections  by 
erasure  and  rewriting.  At  top  of  f .5a,  A  634-38  are 
written  later  in  blacker  ink  over  erasure  of  3  lines;  on 
f ,189b,  B  3184-87  are  also  written  over  erasure  of  3 
lines . 
ILLUMINATION 

Before  tales,  3-4  line  champs  with  sprays  containing 
green  dots  and  gold  trefoils.   Before  prologues  and 
links,  3-4  line  blue  capitals  with  red  penwork;  between 
sections,  similar  2-3  line  initials.   Page  headings  in 
rubric,  preceded  by  blue  paragraph  marks  with  red  pen- 
work;  paragraphs,  stanzas,  and  glosses  preceded  by  the 
same,  or  red  with  light  blue  penwork;  incipits  and  expli- 
cits in  rubric. 
BINDING 

Modern . 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Good  except  as  quires  are  lost  and  the  MS  is  soiled 
at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  as  if  long  unbound. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  a,  disarranged:  Aabcd  B1  D  Ga  E  F  C  S2  H  Ae  Gb  I; 
cf.  Ha5. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

As  appears  from  both  disturbed  order  and  close  textual 
relationship,  Ad3  Ha5  form  a  pair  whenever  both  are  pres- 
ent, except  in  the  last  300  or  400  lines  of  MeT  and  in 
Sq-Fk  Link  and  FkT.  At  the  beginning  of  MeT  the  affilia- 
tion shifted,  perhaps  because  of  loss  of  leaves  in  ]/&&*, 
Ad3  and  Ha5  parting  certainly  before  2137  and  possibly  as 
early  as  1691.   Ad3  remained  with  the  new  ancestor (a  MS 
of  the  Hg  type)  and  Ha5  returned  to  the  earlier  ancestor 
(akin  to  Ra3  group).   In  Me-Sq  Link  they  agree  in  tri- 
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fling  readings  in  E  2419  and  F  4  and  are  together  in  SqT, 
though,  the  relationship  is  much  obscured  by  correction  in 
Ad3.   In  Sq-Fk  Link  Ad3  is  with  Ps  Ra3-Tcx-Ln;  in  FkT, 
probably  with  Gg  a  Ch,  but  strongly  ctm  by  El  or  a  MS 
close  to  it  (cf.  1455-56,  1493-98,  and  glosses).   In  Sec- 
tion C  until  676,  where  Ha5  ends,  Ad3  Ha5  are  together 
again,  Independently  derived  from  [/  c$-*  (except  for  C 
301-28  borrowed  from  Ha4-Ps) . 

The  ex[/4d3  was  derived  in  part  from  the  same  source 
as  the  later  ]/  Ra3-Tcx-Ln:  Pro(H£5),  Section  D,  SNT,  C1T. 
In  KtT  and  MLT,  Ch  is  with  4£3;  and  in  WBT,  FrT,  and  SuT, 
Ch  is  also  closely  related.  In  MiT,  Gg  and  44  3  are  to~ 
gether;  and  in  ReT,  1/A&3  seems  to  be  independent. 

After  Ha5  breaks  off,  Ad3  shows  mainly  with  Ha4  and 
Ps,  perhaps  using  the  MS  from  which  [/  &$3  picked  up  Pd 
Headlink( 301-28) ;  where  Ps  is  out  it  appears  with  Hg  and 
Ch,  except  in  CkT ( misplaced ) ,  where  it  is  perhaps  with  a 
Ch,  and  in  CYT(also  misplaced),  where  it  is  again  alone. 

^AcJ3  had  the  links  and  order  of  tales  of  El  a>  except 
for  the  lack  of  Re-Ck  Link  and  CkT  and  the  misplacement 
of  SNT;  but  its  affiliations  were  largely  with  the  upper 
MSS  of  the  c^-fc  line.  The  explanation  would  seem  to  be 
that  it  was  a  picked-up  MS,  derived  mainly  from  the 
source  from  which  came  Ha^Cwith  its  changing  relatives) 
and  the  variable  Ra3  group,  supplying  the  rest,  whether 
originally  missing  or  later  lost,  from  MSS  like  Hg,  El, 
Gg,  Ch,  a>  anci  subjecting  all  to  the  El  a  arrangement. 
From  whatever  sources  derived,  its  text  was  originally 
near  the  archetype  but  in  its  descendants  was  much  con- 
taminated and  altered. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Like  Hg  and  El,  in  the  main  East  Midland.  The  occa- 
sional West  Midland  forms  which  intrude,  especially  in 
Pro  and  KtT,  may  be  inherited.   Some  forms  suggesting 
Northeast  Midland  appear,  at  times  shared  with  the  more 
irregular  Ha5. 

The  spelling  resembles  in  some  respects  that  of  Hg  and 
El,  though  it  Is  much  more  variable.  The  3( palatal)  and 
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sch  are  used  rarely,  the  v  for  u  consonant  medial  fairly 

often, 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  misplacement  of  CkP  and  T  and  CYP  and  T  in  Ada 
cannot  have  been  due  to  misbinding  as  the  heading  of  MLP 
follows  ReT,  the  heading  of  CkP  follows  the  ending  of 
McT,  and  the  heading  of  CYP  follows  A  4422  —  all  within 
the  page.   Since  Ha6  also  lacks  these  tales  in  their 
usual  positions,  the  misplacement  probably  occurred  in 
Y  &&a .      If  in  this  ancestor  CkP  began  a  quire,  which  was 
left  blank  after  4422  to  receive  the  rest  of  CkT,  the 
quire  may  have  been  misplaced;  the  position  of  CYP  and  T 
may  be  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  tale  ex- 
hibited by  several  of  the  MSS. 

That  the  glosses  were  written  by  the  scribe  while  he 
was  writing  the  text  is  shown  by  corresponding  changes 
in  the  color  of  the  ink;  cf.  f ,141b,  where  there  are 
three  shades  of  ink,  the  gloss  each  time  matching  the 
text,  especially  noticeable  at  F  1414,  where  text  and 
gloss  are  a  light  yellow.   On  f .90b  the  ink  of  "Pausacio" 
(also  in  El,  Cp,  and  Ra1)  again  matches  that  of  the  text. 
The  gloss  on  F  721  is  written  as  part  of  the  text  (after 
728)  as  well  as  in  the  margin;  and  lines  F  1455-56,  1493- 
98  are  also  in  the  body  of  the  text.  After  the  CW,  as  a 
rule,  is  written  "etc." 

In  C1T,  before  line  E  449  (f .96b)  and  again  after  609 
(f.88b)  was  left  space  enough  for  a  stanza,  but  perhaps 
meant  for  explicits  and  incipits  between  parts. 

No  cae sural  mark;  but  the  scribe  evidently  began  with 
the  intention  of  marking  off  the  end  of  each  couplet  with 
a  period.   This  is  done  irregularly  (in  some  couplets, 
both  lines  marked;  in  others,  neither  line)  through  Pro, 
but  very  little  later. 

Scribbles  are  very  numerous.  Besides  the  names  dis- 
cussed under  Provenance,  among  others  there  are:  "John" 
repeatedly  (ff .127,134,236) ;  ".. .ry  gramme r"  (f.79b)  and 
possibly  "graramer"  (f.58b);  "Water"  (f.177);  "E  Ward"[?], 
on  f.109;  and  many  H's.   On  f ,161b  is  the  date  1570.   On 
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f.192  is  "Who  may  trust  in  fortune"  (15C),  and  on  f.93 
are  two  lines  of  verse  beginning  "I  in  study  standing" 
(16  C).  With  the  drawing  on  f.44  (see  Provenance)  there 
is  a  flower  in  the  same  crayon,  perhaps  a  columbine. 
PROVENANCE 

In  the  16  C  the  MS  was  owned  in  a  family  living  along 
the  Staffordshire-Derbyshire  border.   On  f.92  is  the  name 
"gulihelmus  Agardus" ,  with  the  date  1571;  and  the  name 
recurs  in  English,  in  a  different  hand,  on  f .99b.   On 
f .131b  it  appears  in  a  third,  somewhat  later,  hand,  in 
conjunction  with  the  name  "George  Heyginbothom  of  Mar- 
pull"  ,  this  name  repeated  in  a  different  type  of  hand  but 
perhaps  by  the  same  writer  (not  Agarde)  above  a  drawing 
of  a  man's  head  with  a  bunch  of  leaves  in  his  mouth.   On 
f.37b  is  "John  Agarde"  (16  C;  read  by  ultra-violet  rays). 
On  f.28b  is  "Charles  Agarde"  (16  C).   On  f.l80b  is  a  very 
doubtful  "Anne  Vermin  B[oke?]",  which  looks  16  C. 

On  ff.  62,  152,  161,  238b,  and  elsewhere  is  the  name 
"Roland  Rudgley" [ various  spellings];  on  f.152  the  writer 
calls  himself  the  "right  honer"  of  the  book. 

Among  the  several  Agards  and  Rudgleys  with  the  same 
baptismal  names,  it  is  possible  to  find  those  connected 
with  the  MS  and  to  show  their  relationship.   John  Agard 
of  Poston  in  his  will  dated  1515  (Cons. Ct. Lien. ,  vol.1, 
f .1)  names  a  grandson  Nicholas;  Nicholas  of  Poston  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Vernon  ( Jour.Derb. 
Arch.Soc.  X,134;  XLVIII,49).   Their  son  was  William 
Agard.   In  1565  Nicholas  Agard  was  acting  as  trustee  for 
Sir  George  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall,  his  wife's  nephew 
(ibid..  XXVII, 91).   In  the  settlement  of  Sir  George's 
property,  the  share  of  his  daughter  Margaret,  married  to 
Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  included  Staffordshire  lands  in  Pipe 
Ridware  and  King's  Bromley,  and  the  manors  of  Marple  and 
Wibersley  in  Cheshire  (Earwaker,  11,52;  Ormerod,  III, 
841).  The  "Master"  Agarde  who  was  concerned  with  the 
marriage  arrangements  of  Margaret  Vernon  and  Stanley  in 
1556  ( J  our . De  rb . Arch . Soc . .  XXII, 17),  and  who  was  in  the 
Vernon  household  in  1549  (ibid.,  XVI, 64)  was  probably 
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this  Nicholas;  and  the  William  who  in  1608  was  described 
as  an  "ancient  squire"  in  the  Vernon  household  ( ibid* . 
X,134)  was  probably  his  son  William.  This  William  of 
Foston  died  in  1610  and  in  his  will  (PCC  55  Wingfield) 
he  named  his  sons  Henry  and  John;  Sir  Henry  Agard  of  Fos- 
ton in  his  will  (proved  1635;  PCC  90  Sadler)  named  his 
father  William  and  his  son  John;  Rowlande  Ridgley  of  Ut- 
toxeter,  in  his  will  (proved  1628;  PCC  49  Barrington) , 
named  his  nephew  Henry  Agard.  He  was  therefore  married 
to  a  sister  of  William  and  daughter  of  Nicholas. 

After  the  death  of  Lady  Margaret  Stanley  (then  the 
wife  of  William  Mather)  in  1596  her  lands  were  sold.  The 
Cheshire  property  was  divided  among  several  local  men; 
the  Staffordshire  lands  in  part  were  leased  and  later 
sold  to  William  Agard  [of  Foston],  whose  heirs  disposed 
of  them  before  1677  to  John  Whitehall  (Shaw,  I, 165*, 166*, 
144).   Thus  it  seems  that  the  William  Agard  who  bought 
some  of  the  Vernon  property  was  probably  the  one  whose 
name  appears  with  that  of  the  local  Cheshire  man  in  Ad3. 
George  Heyginbothom  was  certainly  one  of  two  freeholders 
of  that  name  living  at  Marple  in  the  time  of  Lady  Marga- 
ret (in  1578  and  1589;  Rec.Soc.Lanc. .Chesh. .  XLIII,12, 
and  Earwaker,  II, 61, notes  a,b).   One  George  died  in  1617 
(Rec.Soc.Lanc. .Chesh. .  11,93);  the  other,  who  had  busi- 
ness connections  with  the  17  C  owner  of  Marple,  in  1677 
(ibid.,  XV, 130;  Tr. Hist .Soc. Lane . .Chesh..  XV[  NS] III  , 
p. 90). 

The  identification  of  William  Agard  as  the  son  of  the 
elder  Margaret  Vernon  and  as  the  second  cousin  of  the 
younger  is  completed  by  the  name  "Mr  Whythall"  (f.204); 
Whythall  was  either  the  man  who  bought  the  Vernon  pro- 
perty or  some  connection  of  his. 

Other  names  in  the  MS  confirm  its  ov/nership  by  members 
of  the  Agard  family  in  the  16  C.   Charles  Agard  was  at 
Haddon  in  1591  ( J  our . De  rb . Arch . Soc . t  XXIII, 52).   Roger 
Mapperly  (f.126)  was  probably  the  keeper  of  Highlinde 
Park  and  Woxall( sYoxall)  V/ard  in  Needwood  Forest  before 
1608  (CSP  Dom. ,1603-10,  p. 408).   "Richerd  Normenton  of 
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Ashburne"  (16  C;  f.166)  has  not  been  found;  but  Ashburne 
is  not  far  from  Lichfield;  there  was  a  Richard  Normanton 
of  Rugeley  (one  seat  of  the  Rudgleys)  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward IV  (HCS[NS],  IV, 140);  and  Rugeley  and  Uttoxeter, 
where  the  Roland  of  the  MS  lived,  are  between  the  two. 
On  f.21b  is  "Henry  Derbye  de  Derbye  glouer"  (c.1500).  The 
family  name,  common  in  the  district,  was  usually  borne 
by  glovers,  skinners,  and  shoemakers.   In  1566  a  William 
Agard  was  selling  property  in  Hanbury  and  Rolston  to 
Thomas  and  William  Derby  (HCS,  XIII, 255);  but  the  name 
in  the  MS  need  not  imply  ownership.   If  the  name  "Anne 
Vermin"  (180b)  were  certain,  it  might  point  to  ownership 
by  Anne  Talbot,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, wife  of  Sir  Henry  Vernon,  and  grandmother  of  the 
Margaret  who  married  Nicholas  Agard.  But  since  the  read- 
ing is  doubtful,  it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  Talbots 
did  own  fine  MSS,  that  the  Vernons  had  Court  connections 
(Sir  Henry  was  tutor  to  Prince  Arthur),  and  that  the 
Agards  were  an  ancient  legal  family  likely  to  own  books. 

The  name  "Hocden",  on  a  crude  red  chalk  drawing  (f. 
44b),  probably  represents  Hawkdon  (Suffolk),  and,  like 
the  textual  relations  of  Ad3  with  El  (q.v.),  suggests 
that  Ad3  came  from  Suffolk.   For  this  and  the  name  "Wor- 
thyngton"  (f,128b,  dry  point,  twice)  as  tending  to  iden- 
tify Ad3  as  the  Bruyn-Walsall  MS  see  Recorded  MSS. 

On  f .224  are  "ales  fermer"  and,  smudged,  "Ane  for- 
mer" [?],  possibly  in  Roland  Rudgley's  hand.   Sir  John 
Permor  of  Easton  Neston,  Northants.,  had  a  daughter  Anne 
who  married  Sir  Edward  Leigh  of  Rushall  (d.1617;  HCS.  V, 
2, p. 201),  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Vernons 
and  Agards;  but  no  Alice  appears  in  the  pedigree,  and 
there  is  no  further  suggestion  that  Ad3  was  ever  owned  by 
the  Permors,  although  they  were  collectors. 

In  1844  the  MS  was  bought  by  Rodd  at  the  sale  of  Ben- 
jamin Heywood  Bright,  and  so  went  to  the  Earl  of  Ashburn- 
ham;  it  is  listed  in  his  catalogue  of  1853.   At  the  Ash- 
burnham  sale  in  1897  it  was  bought  by  H.  Yates  Thompson, 
who  soon  after  sold  it  to  the  British  Museum. 
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CONTENTS 

1.  Boethius,  ff.3-40. 

2.  Chaucer's  Truth,  with  unique  copy  of  the  Envoy, 
f.41,  col.l. 

3.  Canterbury  Tales,  Prologue,  A  478-528,  f .41,  col. 2. 
FORM 

Vellum,  with  2  original  vellum  flyleaves  at  front  and 
3  at  back,  all  included  in  foliation  1-43. 

12  1/4"  x  8  1/4";  writing  space  of  second  col.  3  3/4". 

Boethius  margined  and  ruled,  but  not  the  flyleaf,  ex- 
cept for  rough  ink  line  for  second  col. 

Double  columns,  separated  by  l/2"  space. 
DATE 

Boethius,  1400;  Truth  and  Pro  almost  as  early. 
WRITING 

In  Boethius,  a  medium- sized  book  hand;  on  flyleaf  (f. 
41),  a  medium-sized  cursive. 
INK 

In  Boethius,  black;  on  the  flyleaf,  slightly  paler. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

In  Boethius,  a  good  deal;  none  in  the  flyleaf. 
ILLUMINATION 

In  Boethius,  large  blue  capitals  with  red  penwork, 
the  smaller  alternately  red  and  blue;  rubrication;  on 
flyleaf  no  decoration. 
BINDING 

Contemporary,  rebacked;  oak  boards  covered  with  skin 
(probably  buckskin),  once  stained  pink;  traces  of  bosses 
and  clasps. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Excellent,  but  edges  of  flyleaf  irregular. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Apparently  written  from  memory,  with  omissions  and 
transpositions  of  lines;  cannot  be  classified  and  is  of 
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no  textual  value. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

No  peculiarities  to  suggest  any  place  but  London.  The 
dialect  is  probably  that  of  the  scribe.   See  CV  for  the 
text  in  full. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  flyleaves  contain  many  scribbles  and  there  are 
others  in  the  body  of  the  MS,  both  ink  and  dry  point. 
Most  of  the  names  have  been  identified  and  connected, 
but  not  the  coat  of  arms  on  f.41b.  It  is  drawn  twice r 
once  entirely  agreeing  with  that  in  Lc  (q.v.),  and  again 
with  a  bordure.  Since  there  is  no  tricking,  however, 
the  tinctures  may  be  different. 

On  f .36b  is  the  beginning  of  the  Garter  motto,  "honny 
soit  qui";  on  f.lb  there  is  a  cipher  (repeated  three 
times),  with  a  remark  signed  by  Randull  Threbody. 

Besides  the  names  discussed  under  Provenance,  several 
not  identified  may  have  belonged  to  the  same  circle. 
They  are:  "Thomas  Whitbie"  (f.33b),  "Thomas  Whytbe"  (f. 
40b),  not  White,  as  would  be  expected  (see  below);  on 
f.5,  "John  de  la  Marsh" [?] ,  possibly  the  same  as  "Massam" 
named  in  Stephen  Kirton1 s  will;  on  f.42b,  "Roger  Hill  of 
Dodley" ,  corrected  to  "Dodney" ,  and  a  copy  of  an  agree- 
ment between  "Lawrence  Nobye  of  Middlesex  gente"  and 
"Raffe  Lyttelwourthe  yoman"  of  Essex. 
PROVENANCE 

On  f.41b  is  "Stephanus  Kyrton  me  possidet" ;  cf.  also 
ff .  1  and  2.   On  f .21b  is  "Mr  John  Kirtto  Kirton  mer- 
chaunte" [sic ] .   John  Kirton  of  Edmonton,  Mdsx.,  in  his 
will  (proved  12  Feb.  1530,  PCC  15  Jankyn)  named  his  son 
"Stevyn."   Stephen  (d.1553)  in  his  will  (PCC  17  Taske) 
named  among  other  persons  several  who  appear  in  the  MS: 
his  son-in-law  Whethill  (cf.  on  f.43  "Willyam  Whethill 
servante  to  the  worshipf ful  mrs  Kyrtton  vidue" ) ;  his  bro- 
ther-in-law "Thos  Offley"  (cf.  f.2),  who  was  also  a  wit- 
ness; his  brother-in-law  "Myddlemore"  (cf.  an  allusion 
to  "Fraunces  Myddelmore"  on  f.41b);  his  apprentices  Rich- 
ard White,  Thos  Heycoke,  Wm  Offley,  and  Richard  Whethill 
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(cf.  on  f.4,  "Thomas  wyllyam  Robart  Rychard" ,  written  to- 
gether; also  merchant's  marks  in  dry  point  on  f.26  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  word  "occupacyon"  several  times  on 
f.41b). 

From  these  two  wills  and  wills  of  the  Gaynesfords  of 
Crowhurst  [Surrey]  it  appears  that  the  Kirtons  were  prob- 
ably of  St.  Paul's  Cray.   A  William  Kyrton  of  St.  Paul*s 
Cray,  who  died  in  1466  (will  PCC  15  Godyn),  left  lands  to 
a  son  John  who  was  then  a  minor,  and  among  the  witnesses 
was  Thomas  Peerby.   In  Margaret  Gaynesford's  will  (PCC 
27  Blamyr)  were  named  her  son-in-law  John  Kirton  and  her 
granddaughter  married  to  Andrew  Perby;  and  an  Andrew 
Fereby  in  his  will  dated  1505  (PCC  31  Adeane)  named  John 
Kirton.  Allusions  to  the  Whites  of  South  Warnborough 
[Hants.],  common  relatives  of  the  Gaynesfords  and  the 
Kirtons,  make  the  identifications  satisfactory  (for  de- 
tails see  Surr. Arch. Coll. .  XXVI,30sqq). 

The  owner  of  the  MS,  Stephen  Kyrton,  was  a  merchant 
(tailor)  of  the  Staple  at  Calais,  connection  with  which 
is  suggested  in  the  MS  itself.   On  f.25  is  "John  Bell"; 
a  John  Bele  rented  Richard  Wingfield's  house  at  Calais, 
8  Henry  VIII  (PRO  E  36/271,  f.6b).   On  f.2  is  "George 
Glouer  dwylleng  w^  Mr  Nychelys  merchand  of  the  Steepole 
at  Calys",  and  on  f.42b,  a  reference  to  "mr  Nyccolas" , 
perhaps  Nicholas  Lewsson,  who  with  Stephen  Kyrton,  Thomas 
Off ley,  William  Dantyssey,  and  others  sold  wool  in  Calais 
in  1539  (LP  Hy  VIII.  XIV, 2, No. 245) ;  cf.  on  f.2b,  "Henry 
Clyfton  gentleman  seruante  vnto  my  lady  dansey"  and  Sir 
John  Dancey  (Daunce)  on  commissions  with  John  Kirton 
(ibid.,  vols. Ill- IV .passim) . 

In  1547  Stephen  Kirton  acquired  the  reversion  of  the 
manor  of  Thorpe-Mandeville  [Northants. ] ;  cf.  note  on  f# 
41b,  "throp  halle"[?].  This  had  been  held  by  the  Prebody 
family  (cf.  "Randull  Threbody" ,  16  C,  on  ff. lb, 35b, 42; 
"Robert  Threbody",  f.40b;  "Randull",  f.2;  and  "Randull 
and  Robert",  f.3b).   Although  the  heirs  male  seem  to  have 
failed  in  1531,  a  "Robert  Prebody  alias  Hyggys" ,  evi- 
dently a  kinsman,  was  living  in  1546  (I*P  Hy_  VIIIf  XXI, 1, 
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p. 581),   For  the  Frebody-Kirton  connection  with  the  man- 
or, cf.  Bridges,  1,207,  and  Baker,  1,719.  The  Northamp- 
tonshire connection  is  confirmed  by  the  name  "Joh'es  Fox- 
ley"  (f.42),  the  name  of  a  man  who  held  lands  near 
Thorpe-Mandeville;  and  cf .  Ralph  Foxley,  who  with  Thomas 
Offley  and  others  granted  property  (CPR  Edw.VI.  201sqq, 
212)  to  John  Scot  or  Scutte  (the  Queen* s  tailor?  LP  Hy 
VIII,  passim:  cf.  Ph4 ) ;  cf.  on  f.l6b,  twice,  "de  la  Jhen- 
kyn  le  Scott." 

Both  John  and  Stephen  Kirton  were  men  of  wealth;  Ste- 
phen left  bequests  to  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  a 
silver  basin  with  his  arms  to  the  Merchants  of  the  Sta- 
ple, 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  later  history  of  the 
MS.   It  appeared  at  the  Heber  sale  (Lot  440)  Feb.  1836 
and  was  bought  by  the  British  Museum. 

The  special  interest  in  the  placing  of  the  Kirtons  at 
St.  Paul's  Cray  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  only  7-8 
miles  from  Codham,  where  in  the  14  C  and  15  C  lived  Geof- 
frey Chaucer1 s  connections,  the  Mannings,  who  might  have 
owned  the  CT  in  which  the  writer  of  Ad*  read  the  descrip« 
tion  of  the  Parson  and  the  copy  of  Truth  with  its  Envoy 
still  attached.1 

xNote  other  connections  of  the  Kirtons:  John  in  the 
household  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter  (Test .Vet.,  1,209),  and 
later  in  the  retinue  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (RDK  48,  p. 
382);  Henry  in  the  retinue  of  the  Duke  of  York  (ibid. , 
p. 354),  to  say  nothing  of  John,  Prior  of  Tandridge,  and 
Edmund,  Abbot  of  Westminster  —  all  15  C ,  though  perhaps 
not  all  of  the  same  family. 
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CONTENTS 

1.  Ypotys,  ff.l-5a. 

2.  Sir  John  Mandeville's  Travels,  ff.5b-41a. 

3.  "The  Pryke  of  Conscience",  ff.41b-146. 

4.  "Speculum  Gy  of  Werwyke" ,  ff.l47-151b  (mutilated). 

5.  The  Seven  Sages,  ff. 152-165  (fragment). 

6.  Melibeus,  ff. 166-181  (mutilated;  E  2157-2967). 

Cf .  Ward,  Cat.  of  Romances ,  II,  224-27,  and  Campbell, 
The  Seven  Sages .  xxxviiisqq. 
FORM 

Paper,  much  worn.  Chaucer fs  Melibeus  is  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  MS. 

10  7/8"  x  8  1/4";  writing  space  9"  x  5  1/2"  to  6  1/2". 
Edges  of  pages  irregular. 

Margined  with  brown  crayon  at  the  left  and  top;  heavy 
wire  lines  served  instead  of  ruling.  Trimmed. 

Single  columns,  34-43  lines,  usually  35-37. 
WATERMARKS 

In  Mel,  Ancre,  Briquet  No. 360  (1459)  is  perhaps  near- 
est. But  Briquet  says  he  has  60  besides  the  14  repro- 
duced. 

For  the  other  articles,  Mont  (2  or  3  varieties)  and 
Basilique;  the  paper  much  finer,  with  closer  wire  lines. 
COLLATION 

Impossible;  all  leaves  now  mounted  on  modern  paper. 
Two  folios  missing  between  177  and  178  (B  2650-2752).  No 
CW  or  signatures  in  Mel,  though  ff.  167,  169,  and  170  are 
marked  c,  e,  f  respectively.  CW  in  earlier  part  of  MS. 
DATE 

1450-60. 
WRITING 

In  Mel,  a  coarse,  ugly,  sprawling  hand,  larger  than 
any  of  the  hands  in  ff .1-165  and  different  from  them;  a 
second  hand  wrote  23  lines  on  f .170b,  15  lines  on  f ,171b, 
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and  4  on  f .172a. 
INK 

Yellowish  brown,  with  corrections  and  touching  up  with 
black;  on  f .170b  becomes  blacker. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

There  are  no  signs  of  supervision,  but  there  are  many 
corrections  by  the  scribe  and  another  —  words  stroked 
through  and  underdotted,  and  interlinear  corrections. 
ILLUMINATION 

No  color  in  Mel;  in  the  other  articles  there  is  much 
rubrication  of  a  coarse  type. 
BINDING 

Modern. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Frail;  MS  has  been  repaired  so  that  the  text  does  not 
suffer,  but  the  pages  are  badly  stained  and  ragged. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Ar  is  a  late,  and,  though  much  corrected,  still  cor- 
rupt MS.   It  is  nearest  Ad55. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

East  Midland.  Late  and  corrupt  as  it  is,  Ar  shares 
some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  Hg  and  El;  but  a 
few  signs  point  to  a  district  farther  north. 

In  spelling,  3 (both  sounds)  and  £  are  used  irregular- 
ly, sch  less  often,  k  for  c  before  a  back  vowel  as  in  Hg, 
El;  gh,  ght,  th  are  badly  confused.  Vowels  are  fairly 
often  doubled,  sometimes  wrongly;  also  consonants.  There 
are  many  errors  in  spelling. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

On  f.156  is  "John  Hill";  on  f.78,  "Elizabeth  Aye- 
loffe[?3,  signed  to  what  appears  to  be  a  memorandum  about 
rent,  "Ten  pouns  rendite"  —  both  16  C. 
PROVENANCE 

On  f.l  is  the  stamp  "Soc.  Reg.  Lond.  ex  dono  Henr. 
Howard  Norf olciensis" ,  and  on  the  preceding  flyleaf  are 
the  arms  and  motto  of  the  Society,  evidently  pasted  in 
from  an  earlier  binding.   In  1667,  on  the  advice  of  John 
Evelyn,  Henry  Howard,  later  Duke  of  Norfolk  (1628-84), 
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gave  most  of  his  MSS  to  the  Royal  Society;  they  were  ac- 
quired from  the  Royal  Society  by  the  British  Museum  in 
1831. 

In  a  17  C  list  of  the  Arundel  MSS  (Harl.694,  f.37b) 
are  listed  (without  numbers)  in  the  following  order,  but 
not  bracketed,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  pieces  in 
the  same  catalogue: 

"Piece  of  Divine  Poetry  (Old  English). 
Sr  John  Mandevile  *  s  Travells . 
Chaucer's  Melibee." 

The  first  item  is  Ypotys.   Since  Nos.3-5  are  omitted 
in  this  list,  it  may  be  that  the  six  articles  were  not 
yet  bound  together.   But  the  same  volume  appears  as  No. 
139  in  the  list  of  MSS  at  Gresham  College,  1697,  given  to 
the  Royal  Society  by  Henry  Howard  (Bernard,  II, i, p. 77, 
No. 3038).   As  the  volume  is  still  in  the  binding  of  the 
Royal  Society,  it  is  likely  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  its  contents.   The  name  Elizabeth  Ayloffe  on  f.78  sug- 
gests that  it  was  once  owned  by  some  member  of  the  Ay- 
loffe family  of  Essex,  whose  most  distinguished  member  in 
the  16  C  was  Sir  William  (d.1585),  judge  of  the  Queen* s 
Bench  (cf.  D.N.B.  and  references  there). 

It  is  probable  that  the  volume  or  its  constituents 
came  to  the  Duke  from  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  a  great  collector,  and  was  a 
friend  of  Cotton,  Spelman,  and  Selden.  Prom  whom  the 
earl  obtained  it  is  unknown. 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated,  A  574-H  362. 
FORM 

Vellum,  poor  quality,  irregular  and  badly  matched. 

Foliation:  "Really  i  plus  265  leaves,  for  20  is  three 
leaves  and  135  and  180  are  double"  (official  statement 
on  the  old  foliation).  The  last  folio  of  the  text  is 
numbered  259;  the  next,  265,  is  blank. 

12  1/2"  x  8  1/2";  writing  space  8  l/4"  x  4  5/l6" .  Mar- 
gined partly  in  dry  point,  partly  in  brown  ink,  but  not 
ruled.  Trimmed  at  top  and  side. 

Single  columns,  34-38  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights,  originally  34  quires.  Qq:  l°(lost);  28-34e. 

The  first  quire,  probably  signed  with  a  cross  (the 
first  extant  quire  is  signed  a) ,  was  apparently  lost  long 
ago,  since  wormholes  penetrate  to  about  an  equal  depth 
at  front  and  back  —  about  one  quire.  CW  are  regular, 
but  not  signatures.   None  seem  to  have  been  assigned  to 
Qq  3,  4,  5,  9,  13;  some  others  have  been  trimmed  off;  a 
second  alphabet  begins  with  Q  30.  The  lost  Q  1  contained 
A  1-573;  Q  34  ends  with  f.259,  with  colophon  of  McT. 
DATE 

1450-80. 
WRITING 

One  large,  rough  semi-cursive  hand,  although  some 
pages  look  different,  especially  in  Mel. 
INK 

Somewhat  uneven  brown. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

There  are  marks  of  supervision,  especially  large 
crayon  crosses,  perhaps  to  indicate  placing  of  capitals 
(f f .114b, 133b, 149b, 193b, 203b, 206b, 255b). 

Many  erasures  and  corrections,  some  in  black  ink. 
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ILLUMINATION 

Before  tales,  gold  initials  (4-5  lines)  on  colored 
ground  decorated  with  sprays;  before  prologues,  similar 
initials  (2-3  lines)  without  sprays.  Mediocre  work. 

Glosses  in  MLT  rubricated.   Irregular  rubrication  for 
page  headings,  titles,  incipits,  and  explicits. 
BINDING 

Second  half  of  17  C;  rebacked  (19  C). 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Somewhat  rubbed  and  stained;  has  been  cleaned;  worm- 
holes  in  first  and  last  quires. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  d:  A  X  B1  Fa  Eb  D  Ea  Fb  G  C  3*  H. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Bw  is  a  late  and  careless  copy  of  the  upper  $*  type, 
with  missing  parts  picked  up  from  other  sources.  Through 
c.  A  1250-3574  it  is  nearest  to  Ad2  and  Ht  (here  in  £-*) ; 
and  perhaps  from  this  same  source  picked  up  CkT,  Sq-Fk 
Link,  C1T,  and  Ph-Pd  Link  to  298.   In  McT  it  appears  with 
2,  which  is  with  fc#.   In  the  main,  however,  Bw  is  a  $•* 
MS,  and,  where  closer  affiliations  appear,  with  Ry2  (cf . 
spur.  Me-WB  Link  and  Cl-Fk  Link);  but  in  SuT  it  is  clear- 
ly with  the  subgroup  g-Ld1-Mm-Se  throughout,  and  En3  gets 
the  ending( 2159-2294)  from  this  group  or  a  similar  source. 
When  Bw  and  Ry2  are  together  they  are  usually  above  $.  A 
few  tales  show  close  affiliation  with  Ln:  MeT( 1691-2418) , 
WBPT,  SNT.   In  FkT  Bw  is  from  a  lost  MS  nearest  to  Hg; 
Ry2  leaves  it  c.1050.   In  MLT  it  is  not  with  any  extant 
MS  and  is  unusually  good.   In  general  of  no  authority. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

West  Midland,  showing  most  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures; some  sporadic  forms  seem  to  point  rather  to  the 
North  than  the  South.  The  late  date  of  Bw  and  several 
changes  of  ancestor  are  to  be  remembered. 

In  spelling,  characteristic  are:  frequent  3(for  both 
sounds)  and  p;  some  confusion  of  |>  and  y,  p  and  3;  occa- 
sional sch;  du  in  duellen;  uncertainty  about  th,  gth, 
gjit .  There  is  little  doubling  of  vowels. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  MS  was  apparently  never  finished,   H  ends  on  259a, 
middle  of  page,  with  3  pages  of  the  quire  blank;  there 
are  no  page  headings  after  f .172,  and  some  of  those  that 
occur  earlier  were  written  after  the  pages  had  been  put 
together,  and  are  incomplete  and  inconsistent. 

On  f .259b  several  Elizabethan  hands  have  written.   In 
a  formal  hand,  legal  type,  is  "Per  me  Joharmem  Wekes." 
The  same  hand  wrote  also  a  couplet  of  English  verse  and 
the  beginning  of  a  legal  document  including  the  date  34 
Elizabeth.   Above  the  name,  in  a  small  scribble,  is: 

"Thy  maysters  booke  do the  scorne  thy  name 
To  scrible  therin  then  cease  for  shame." 
Below,  in  a  different  and  worse  hand,  is: 

"My  masters  booke  will  geve  me  lefe 
too  scrible  ther  in  y  ask  no  le  fe." 
Other  scribbles  include  plant  names  and  bits  of  Latin. 

The  John  Wekes  who  wrote  as  owner  may  possibly  have 
been  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn  (cf.  Black  Books,  I, Index) 
but  the  name  is  too  common  for  identification. 

On  f.S4  is  "Wyllyam  Dubledaye"  with  a  paraffe  (earlier 
16  C);  but  although  men  of  this  name  have  been  found, 
none  showed  any  connection  with  books  or  with  a  Weeks. 

On  f .93  is  an  attempt  at  a  coat-of-arms  --  2  cross 
crosslets  with  space  for  a  third,  apparently  on  a  chief; 
on  f.73,  the  shield  is  parted  per  pale,  and  only  one 
cross  crosslet  drawn,  with  space  for  two  more.   Cross 
crosslets  were  used  by  some  branches  of  the  Weeks  family. 
PROVENANCE 

Unknown,  except  that  the  MS  was  received  at  the  Bod- 
leian in  1693-94  (Macray,  pp. 157-58)  by  bequest  of  Thomas 
Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  1675-91,  who  had  been  Bodley's 
librarian  1652-60.  It  appears  in  the  list  of  78  items  of 
this  bequest  given  in  Bernard,  Catalogus,  1,288-91,  and 
as  it  is  No. 8  in  the  list,  was  probably  obtained  by  Bar- 
low soon  after  he  began  to  collect  MSS.  The  old  shelf 
mark  on  f.l  is  "MS  Line";  below  this  "8"  (crossed  out) 
"N  E"  (joined  in  monogram);  and  below,  the  number  "20." 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales. 
FORM 

Paper,  except  pp.  vii  and  435,  which  are  vellum,  prob- 
ably parts  of  the  original  cover. 

Not  foliated  but  paged  by  odd  pages,  i-vii  and  1-435. 

11  3/4"  x  8  1/2";  writing  space  variable,  8  1/2"  x 
4  3/4"  to  7  3/4"  x  4  1/2". 

Margined  in  red  ink  through  p. 40,  brown  crayon  on  33, 
then  dry  point.  Not  ruled. 

Single  columns,  41-45  lines. 
WATERMARKS 

Mainly  Anneau,  near  Briquet  689  (1457-77). 

A  few  pages  have  Char,  Briquet  3546  (1466):  ff.  71, 
147,  149,  155,  159[?],  163,  167,  171. 
COLLATION 

Eights.   Original  CW  and  signatures,  with  some  irreg- 
ularity. Qq:  l7(i  lost,  perhaps  blank,  text  complete); 
28-128;  13 6( original);  14e-278;  286(R  ends  on  next  to 
last  leaf).   Signatures  a  in  red;  no  original  signatures 
h,  false  ones  with  h  in  reddish  brown  ink  (15  C)  on  pp. 
105-17,  and  false  CW  in  the  same  ink  on  p. 108. 
DATE 

1450-80. 
WRITING 

One  plain,  stiff  cursive  hand. 
INK 

Dark  brown;  brighter  between  pp.  265  and  325. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Very  few  and  doubtful  traces  of  supervision,  and  very 
few  corrections,  usually  by  stroking  through,  once  (E 
1095)  by  dotting  above  and  below.   At  the  middle  of  p. 76, 
A  3197  is  begun  a  second  time  after  3198,  is  stroked 
through,  and  the  line  filled  out  with  strokes. 
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ILLUMINATION 

None,  except  that  the  headings  of  most  tales  are  ru- 
bricated.  Spaces  left  throughout  for  3-4  line  capitals. 
Red  and  blue  paragraph  marks  for  stanzas  and  in  the 
prose.   Initials  of  lines  touched  with  red,  and  some  un- 
derlining of  names  with  red.   Rhymes  in  Th  bracketed  in 
red;  glosses  in  Mel  in  red;  names  of  Pilgrims  in  red. 
BINDING 

Old  mottled  boards;  rebacked. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Has  suffered  from  damp;  repaired. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Aabcd  Bi  D  (Type  a)  Ea  Pb  Q  C  Be  H  I  (Type  d) ;  of.  Ph8. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Bo1  and  Phe  had  an  exclusive  common  ancestor  j/'gQ1 
(cf.  CG).   As  this  was  a  composite  of  Type  a,  in  which 
MeT  and  SqT  follow  C1T,  and  of  Type  d,  in  which  they  fol- 
low MLT,  both  tales  were  missed.   |/  6Q1  seems  to  have 
lacked  several  leaves  at  the  beginning  and  to  have  picked 
them  up  from  El;  it  lacked  also  PsT  and  got  it  from  ^Py. 
For  the  process  of  making  a  composite  MS,  cf .  Gl;  and  for 
the  visible  supply  of  a  lost  beginning,  cf .  To. 

The  first  portion  (Type  a)  of  1/gQ1  was  itself  compos- 
ite and  badly  contaminated.   To  c.1639  in  KtT  it  came 
from  the  same  source  as  Py;  but  from  that  point  through 
Section  A  (no  CkT)  and  in  C1T  from  the  same  ultimate 
source  as  l/lj£a,e  (other  MSS  variably  associated).   In  MLT 
it  came  from  the  same  source  as  I/Sq55  and  Ee  --  a  MS 
which  seems  to  have  lacked  headlink,  prologue,  and  cer- 
tain stanzas,  which  were  picked  up  separately  and  to  dif- 
ferent extents  by  its  descendants.   Box  and  Phe  lack  dif- 
ferent parts,  though  together  textually.   In  Section  D, 
|/ go1  came  from  the  same  source  as  |/Gg-Si,  except  in 
FrT  and  SuT  to  1991,  where  it  is  close  to  Hg-El. 

The  second  portion  (Type  d)  of  (/  Bo1  was  nearest  to 
!/Dl-Has-Fi  (joined  variably  by  other  MSS),  a  somewhat 
independent  and  possibly  more  primitive  text  which  is  de- 
terminable in  Section  G  and  in  Section  Ba  (NPT  excepted), 
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but  in  FkT,  Section  C  (except  link,  lines  287-298),  and 
NPT  is  inseparable  from  <%* . 

Bo1  is  of  value  only  where,  as  a  member  of  go,1,  it 
contributes  to  the  evidence  for  pre-CT  versions. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Northeast  Midland,  perhaps  Norfolk.   Most  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  this  dialect  appear,  and  no  others 
are  found  except  a  few  which  emphasize  the  Northern  char- 
acter of  the  text.  The  dialect  in  ReT  is  not  only  pre- 
served but  is  increased.  Phs  is  very  similar  but  even 
more  Northern. 

The  spelling  has  certain  distinctive  features:  3  and 
|>  infrequent  before  Mel,  but  there  and  in  PsT,  marked;  u 
for  w  after  d,  s,  t  (duelle,  ansuere);  fairly  frequent 
-ce  for  -s;  frequent  ea  for  open  e;  ou  for  ow  final. 
There  is  little  vowel  doubling,  length  being  often  indi- 
cated by  single  vowel  plus  -e. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Besides  their  close  textual  agreement,  Bo1  and  Phs  are 
linked  by  several  signs  of  shop  practice.   Both  have  lost 
the  first  leaf  of  Q  1,  which  may  have  been  left  blank  to 
protect  the  text.   Both  begin  tales,  prologues,  and  many 
paragraphs  with  one  word  or  several  words  in  large,  heavy 
letters,  usually  the  same.   Both  underline  many  names. 
Neither  has  page  headings. 

Their  common  losses  may  have  been  due  to  loss  of 
leaves  in  their  ex|/  .   If  this  was  a  MS  of  80  lines  to 
the  leaf,  as  is  suggested  by  the  shift  of  affiliation  in 
Pro  at  c.320,  the  absence  of  CkT  and  of  B  1-133  (of  which 
Bo1  has  1-56,  97-98,  and  then  begins  at  133,  and  Phe 
lacks  1-98)  might  be  explained  as  the  loss  of  3  folios, 
of  which  parts  were  picked  up  separately  by  Bo1  and  Ph2. 
The  omission  in  Mel  of  B  2592-3078  in  both,  not  between 
folios,  was  certainly  due  to  loss  in  the  ancestor,  the 
missing  portion  filling  a  quire  of  8  on  the  basis  of  80 
lines  to  the  leaf. 

But  not  all  missing  passages  can  be  so  explained.  The 
absence  of  MeT  and  SqT  was  due  to  shift  of  affiliation. 
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The  absence  of  E  1170-1212  could  not  be  due  to  either 
loss  of  leaves  or  change  of  affiliation.   For  the  possi- 
bility that  in  C1T,  and  in  MLT,  ]/  gQ1  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  pre-CT  version,  see  chapter  on  Early  and 
Revised  Versions. 

The  inside s  of  the  old  vellum  covers,  and  also  p. 434, 
are  largely  covered  with  writing  in  two  17  C  hands,  both 
difficult  and  one  extremely  small. 

On  the  front  cover,  besides  the  names,  are  passages 
about  Chaucer  from  Edward  Leigh1 s  Treatise  of  Religion 
and  Learning  and  of  Religious  and  Learned  Men  (London, 
1656),  quotations  from  CT,  and  other  matter. 

On  p. 434  are  a  table  of  contents  for  Bo1,  with  page 
references,  and  quotations  from  Troilus  (V, 1772-85)  and 
from  the  Legend  of  Good  Women  (1224-31),  not  agreeing 
with  any  known  MS.   Inside  the  back  cover  are  quotations 
from  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  (471,475,476,  adapted  or 
from  memory)  and  lines  so  crowded  in  among  other  scrib- 
bling that  they  are  almost  illegible.  These  quotations 
seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  references  in  the 
Retraction. 

On  these  pages  and  elsewhere  there  is  scribbling  of 
Latin,  of  given  names,  and  of  other  matter. 
PROVENANCE 

The  name  "John  Paston"  occurs  several  times:  on  the 
verso  of  the  old  vellum  front  cover,  where  it  is  not  im- 
possibly the  hand  of  John  III  (d.1503)  of  the  Letters: 
on  p. 16  with  "John  Deye"  (later  16  C);  and  on  p. 198  in 
red  crayon.   On  p. 129,  in  dry  point,  upside  down,  is  pos- 
sibly "J.hs  Pas tuns  boke."   On  p. 191  in  red  crayon  (16  C) 
is  "Bryston."  This  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  manors 
which  in  1442  Margaret  Mauteby  brought  to  her  husband, 
John  Paston  I  (Letters.  111,417). 

The  later  John  Paston  might  possibly  be  John  of  Hun- 
tingfield  (born  c.1500,  died  1576),  grandson  of  John  III. 
He  would  thus  have  been  contemporary  with  John  Deye, 
whose  name  also  appears  alone  on  pp.  12  and  60. 

Although  the  name  Deye  was  common,  it  is  a  possible 
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link  between  the  Pas ton  and  Reymes  families  (the  name 
Reymes  also  appears  in  Box).   A  William  Reymes  of  Ash- 
bocking  (will  1555,  Cons.Ct .Norwich  37  Beccles)  was 
described  as  "alias  Dye";  and  a  John  Deye  was  executor 
to  Sir  Edward  Knyvett,  died  in  1528  (cf.  Test. Vet. ,  II, 
639).   Sir  Edward's  kinswoman,  Rose  Knyvett,  married  Ol- 
iver Reymes,  and  his  kinswoman,  Anne  Knyvett,  married 
Edmund  Clere,  whose  brother,  Sir  Thomas,  married  the 
widow  of  Philip  Paston,  son  of  John  III  (Blomefield,  V, 
153;  Norf . Arch. [Visit.] .  11,271). 

The  Reymes  family  was  of  Overstrand,  later  called  Ox- 
strand  (Blomefield,  VIII,143sqq) ,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Paston  seat  at  Oxnead,  both  near  Norwich.   On  p. 157,  with 
the  initial  half  trimmed  away,  is  "...r  Reimes  Is  mi 
name";  on  p.l  is  an  allusion  to  "W  Remes" ;  on  p. 5,  "I 
Reymes";  on  p. 214,  "Ro  Rey...";  on  p. 168,  "per  me  Edmun- 
dum  reymes";  on  p. 178,  again,  above  it  a  possible  date 
"Anno  mdj j"[l502?] ,  and  above  this  an  almost  obliterated 
"Thomas"  —  perhaps  in  the  hand  of  Edmund  Reymes;  on 
p. 284,  " . . .Edmundu'  Reymes  ...  Somerton."   All  these 
names  may  be  16-17  C,  but  Edmund's  looks  earlier  and  is 
possibly  to  be  taken  with  the  date  1502.   In  the  Reymes 
pedigree  ( Norf .Arch. [ Visit . ] ,  I,290sqq),  Oliver  who  mar- 
ried Rose  Knyvett  had  descendants  of  all  the  names  in 
the  MS  except  Edmund.   It  is  possible  that  he  was  one  of 
the  sons  of  Francis  (whose  maternal  grandfather  was  Sir 
Edmund  Hastings);  in  the  copy  of  the  will  of  Francis 
(Cons.Ct .Norwich,  228  Goldyngham;  dated  1558,  proved 
1559)  the  name  is  spelled  out,  but  it  might  have  been 
wrongly  expanded  from  the  original  will.   No  other  Edmund 
is  known.   Somerton,  both  East  and  West,  was  held  by 
Judge  Paston  before  1444  (Letters.  111,449,453,455);  but 
Anne  Reymes  (b.1597)  of  Overstrand  married  Thomas  Husband 
of  Somerton  (Norf .Arch. [Visit . ] .  1,293). 

Whether  the  MS  was  still  owned  by  the  Pastons  when  the 
Reymeses  wrote  in  it  or  whether  it  went  from  the  one  fam- 
ily to  the  other  cannot  be  told;  it  continued  in  the 
neighborhood.   On  p.l  is  "R  Marham"  and  on  p. 391,  "Rafe 
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Marham"  (16  C).  A  Ralph  Marham  was  rector  of  Stratton 
and  Buxton,  near  Oxnead,  in  1592-93  (Norf .Arch. .  XVIII, 
98).   On  p. 144  is  an  allusion  to  John  Deye,  signed 
"Wyll'm  Langwad" .   A  William  Langwode  was  of  Thorpe  Mar- 
ket, near  Overstrand  (will  proved  1573,  PCC  35  Peter).  On 
p. 46  is  "Thomas  Helmes  is  an  onest  man"  and  on  pp. 93, 349 
"Thomas  Helmes  ys  a  knaue"  —  divergent  opinions  possibly 
about  a  priest  burned  at  Norwich  in  1616  (East  Angl.,  II, 
19).   On  p. 80  is  the  uncommon  name  "Coutbarde"  [Cuthbert  3 . 
In  1546  Cuthbert  Hodgman,  parson  of  Overstrand,  left  a 
legacy  to  his  patron,  Francis  Reymes  (Norris,  Monuments 
[Norwich  MS],  1,306),  and  in  1581  Cuthbert  Huddys  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  same  place  (Blomefield,  VIII, 145). 

On  the  front  vellum  cover  is  "Master  Abingdon" (15  C?). 
If  this  was  Henry  Abingdon,  master  of  the  children  of  the 
Royal  Chapel  1455-78,  who  died  c. 1496-9 8,  leaving  pro- 
perty to  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster  (Churchwar- 
dens1 Accts.,  transcr.  by  L.J.Redstone,  passim) .  his  name 
may  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  Pas tons,  since  in 
1502  a  William  Paston  was  buried  there  (ibid.,  p. 434). 
The  special  interest  of  this  item  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Abingdon  was  a  near  neighbor  of  Caxton,  being  granted  in 
1482  a  tenement  within  the  West  Almonry  (Westminster 
Deeds,  No. 17858). 

In  harmony  with  the  Paston  ownership  is  the  quotation 
from  Troilus  on  p. 434,  since  John  Paston  III  had  a  Troi- 
lus  (Letters,  111,300).  Bo1  does  not,  however,  appear  in 
the  sales  catalogue  of  William  Paston,  Earl  of  Yarmouth, 
1734;  and  since  it  was  owned  in  Exeter  before  1767,  it 
was  possibly  carried  west  by  Sir  Thomas  Paston,  brother 
of  John  of  Huntingf ield.  He  married  Agnes  Leigh  of  Som- 
erset (not  seemingly  related  to  the  Edward  Leigh  quoted 
on  the  flyleaf)  and  lived  in  the  West. 

Prom  a  letter  attached  to  the  MS,  dated  11  Nov.  1766 
and  written  by  Benjamin  Heath,  provost  of  Eton,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  MS  was  a  bequest  to  the  Bodleian  from  his 
father,  Benjamin  Heath  of  Exeter,  scholar  and  collector. 
The  MS  was  received  11  April  1767  (Macray,  p. 261). 
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CONTENTS 

A.  Canterbury  Tales,  incomplete,  ff .1-184. 

B.  Eleven  poems  by  Lydgate : 

1.  "A  lytel  tretis  of  alle  pe   Kynges"  (ending  with. 
Henry  VI),  ff.l84b-186. 

2.  "The  godely  tretis  of  f>e  Norture  atte  J>e  table" 
(Stans  Puer  ad  Mensam) ,  ff.l86-187b. 

3.  "A  neadful  Tretis  for  mannes  helthe  of  his 
body",  etc.,  ff .187b-188b. 

4.  "Tretis  of  £e  Crabbe" ,  ff.!90ab. 

5.  "Of  t>e   Rammeshornes"  ,  ff  .190b-191b. 

6.  "Re son  de  fallacia  mundi"  (Wicked  Tongue),  ff. 
191b-193. 

7.  "pe  prologe  of  pe  holy  seynt  seyn  Margarete  ..." 
and  "hir  storye" ,  ff .193b-200b. 

8.  "pe  lyfe  of  the  glorious  martir  Seint  George", 
ff.200b-204. 

9a.  "XV  Joyes  of  our  ladye" ,  ff.204-206b. 
9b.  "XV  heuynesse  of  our  Ladye",  ff#207-208b. 
10.  "A  tretis  of  the  daunce  of  Poulys  otherweyes 
called  Makabre",  ff.208b-216. 

For  identification  of  these  poems  cf .  MacCracken,  I, 
liv.   Nos.  9a  and  9b  are  treated  as  a  single  poem  by  Mac- 
Cracken (No. 39  in  his  list,  I,xvi;  cf.  1,268-79)  although 
the  prologue  of  the  second  poem  (lines  148-182)  clearly 
separates  them;  the  "XV  Joyes"  begins  on  f.204,  not  f. 
207,  as  stated  by  MacCracken.   According  to  Hammond,  Eng- 
lish Verse,  p. 125,  No. 10  is  the  B-recension  of  the  Dance 
Macabre. 
FORM 

Vellum  (of  fine  quality);  ff.  1-217;  foliation  in 
brown  ink,  perhaps  17  C ,  later  than  the  loss  of  leaves  in 
Qq  6  and  18;  f .189  omitted  in  foliation. 

15  3/8"  x  10  3/8";  space  ruled  for  text  9  3/4"  x 
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4  5/8";  margins  very  wide.  Trimmed  at  top. 

The  ruling  is  very  elaborate,  much  like  that  of  Se. 
The  writing  space  is  enclosed  "by  double  lines  in  violet 
ink,  c.1/4"  apart.  Parallel  to  the  verticals  on  the  left 
and  about  3/4"  from  them  is  another  violet  line;  on  the 
right  c,l  1/4"  from  the  vertical  pair  is  another  pair, 
providing  a  space  for  glosses.  The  paragraph  marks  for 
verse  and  glosses  are  placed  between  the  narrow  verticals. 

Single  columns,  39  lines, 
COLLATION 

Eights,  with  CW  and  regular  15  C  signatures,  with 
traces  of  still  earlier  signatures  visible  occasionally. 
After  signature  z   the  quires  are  marked  with  signs  for 
and,  con,  est ,  and  the  words  west"  and  "amen." 

Qq:  l8-5e;  67(i  lost);  78-178;  187(iii  lost);  198-268; 
276(vii,viii  lost);  283(ii  lost,  strip  after  iv). 

Before  f.41  a  leaf  (Q  6,  f,i)  was  lost  before  folia- 
tion but  after  signatures  were  written;  it  contained  A 
3187-3265.   In  Q  18  the  lost  leaf  probably  contained  F 
669-743.   On  f ,173b  McT  (H  105)  follows  immediately  after 
the  end  of  Th-Mel  link  (B  2108);  the  MS  never  contained 
Mel,  MkT,  NPT.   On  f,184b  the  text  of  CT  ends  at  end  of 
SNT;  the  Lydgate  poems  occupy  the  rest  of  the  MS, 
DATE 

1430-40. 
WRITING 

Two  or  perhaps  three  small,  clear  semi-cursive  hands: 
1)  ff.l-96(A  1-D  2061);  2)  ff,96-167(D  2062-B  1664);  3) 
ff,167(B  1665)-end. 

The  slight  changes  in  letter  forms  at  f .96  and  the 
change  in  slant  at  f .167  may  not  indicate  a  second 
scribe;  but  the  lines  added  to  CkT  on  f.55  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent hand,  perhaps  that  of  a  corrector  in  the  same 
shop  (cf.  the  writing  of  some  of  the  corrections), 
INK 

At  first  black;  lighter  on  ff .  55  and  96, 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Corrected,  by  erasure  and  rewriting,  to  an  abnormal 
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extent.   Omitted  passages  are  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the 
page  with  an  ornamental  paragraph  mark:  e.g.  A  1353-57, 
D  1110-17,  F  1286-89,  and  many  single  lines  (cf.  Has). 
ILLUMINATION 

Though  contemporary  with  Pw,  the  decoration  of  Boe  is 
very  different  in  general  appearance,  owing  to  the  even- 
edged  border  filled  in  with  hair-line  sprays  and  detached 
dots  which  is  found  on  f  .1  and  in  a  less  elaborate  form 
from  f.86b  to  the  end  of  CT.  The  initial  W( double  U)  on 
f .1  contains  a  well-drawn  little  figure  of  a  man,  stand- 
ing with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  Wrapped  around  the  frame- 
work bar  on  each  side  of  this  page  are  scrolls  with  in- 
scriptions which  read  (Sum. Cat. 9    11,1, p. 411)  as  follows: 
" 'Pence s  de  may  pence s  de  m[ay?],'  ' Ihesu  Marri  ladi 
help,'  'in  God  is  al  mi  trust  in  God,'  fAs  fortune  fausit 
as  forttune?]  fausit.1"  The  appeal  "Jesu  merci,  Lady 
help"  is  common  in  MSS,  but  the  other  inscriptions  have 
not  been  found. 

From  f.86b  to  end  of  CT,  in  addition  to  the  demi-vinet 
borders  and  initials  introducing  tale3,  are  champ  ini- 
tials beginning  prologues  and  links.  Before  f.86b  (aside 
from  f.l)  and  after  CT,  the  painted  decoration  in  Boe 
consists  solely  of  these  champs.   For  the  terms  "demi- 
vinet"  and  "champ"  see  Cp. 

In  general  style  the  later  Ld1  is  somewhat  similar  to 
Bo2. 

Page  headings,  explicits,  and  incipits,  and  the  names 
of  the  Pilgrims  in  Pro  have  blue  paragraph  marks.  Initial 
letters  of  lines  are  touched  with  yellow.   From  f.106, 
top  line  ascenders  become  more  elaborate  and  seem  to  sug- 
gest the  type  of  pen-flourished  initial  found  later  in 
Ds,  Ra3,  and  Tc1,  Glosses  are  in  the  ink  of  the  text, 
with  blue  paragraph  marks. 
BINDING 

Modern. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Excellent  except  that  some  capitals  have  been  badly 
smudged. 
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ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  a:  A  B1  D  E  F  C  Bsabc  H  Ga. 

The  order  suggests  that  H  and  Ga  were  added  separately. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

An  incomplete  collection  of  tales,  badly  copied,  much 
contaminated,  and  derived  from  several  different  sources. 
Besides  the  prose  tales,  it  lacks  MkT,  NPT,  and  CYT.  At 
the  beginning  and  end  (Pro  and  McT)  it  is  derived  from  a 
lost  MS  very  near  the  top  of  the  large  composite  group; 
in  KtT  and  perhaps  MiT  to  c.3480  it  seems  to  be  nearest 
to  1/  z;    in  MiT  from  c.3480  and  in  ReT  it  appears  with 
!/  $.   In  MLT,  Sections  D  and  E,  and  SqT  it  varies  between 
Hg  and  El  (MLT,  WBT,  t?lSNT,  with  El;  WBP,  MeT,  SqT,  with 
Hg)  or  is  with  both  (FrT,  SuT,  C1T);  in  ShT  it  is  with 
Gg,  and  in  PrT  and  Th,  with  Hg-Gg.   In  FkT,  PhT,  and  PdT 
it  appears  to  be  independent,  though  very  corrupt. 

Since  Bo2  is  ultimately  derived  from  MSS  of  the  best 
traditions,  its  readings  are  always  worth  consideration 
as  supporting  evidence,  with  due  allowance  for  the  great 
proportion  of  individual  errors. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Southwest  Midland,  as  is  indicated  by  noticeable, 
though  not  predominant,  West  Midland  forms  and  a  few  that 
are  Southern,  notably  the  recessive  v-  for  f-.   One  in- 
stance of  the  shl-  characteristic  of  Ade  occurs  ( shlaun- 
der).  There  are  apparently  intrusions  of  dialect  from 
the  North. 

The  spelling  is  variable  and  at  times  eccentric.  Char- 
acteristic are:  3,  most  frequent  in  -3t;  frequent  p;  rare 
sch;  frequent  c  for  s,  s  and  c  interchanged  (mension, 
horce);  occasional  w  and  v  interchanged  (wyces,  vith) ; 
frequent  intervocalic  v.   Vowel  doubling  is  not  very  fre- 
quent; some  erroneous  consonant  doubling  appears  (wodde- 
nesse,  stellssteel) .   There  are  many  errors  that  suggest 
that  the  scribe  did  not  understand  what  he  read  or  wrote : 
beordrervoirdit;  dethsteeth;  wedde-wood,  etc. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Some  of  the  Lydgate  poems  have  headings  of  the  Shirley 
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type:  e.g.  "Here  begynne|>  a  Lytel  Tretis  made  and  com- 
pyled  in  Balade  "be  Dan  John  Lydgate  Monke  of  Bury  of  al 
the  Kynges  pat  hath  regned  sethen  Wylliam  Conquerour"; 
"Here  begynneth  ]?e  prologe  of  holy  seynt  seyn  Margarete 
compendiously  compiled  in  balade  by  Lydgate  Dan  John 
Monke  of  Bury  Anno  viii°  henrf  vj^*." 

The  change  of  slant  in  the  writing  at  f .167,  the  con- 
fusion of  headings  (on  f,165ab,  Pardoner  for  Shipman) , 
the  attribution  of  McT  to  Lydgate,  and  the  simplification 
of  ornament  may  point  to  interruption  of  the  work  and  its 
resumption  after  an  interval  under  different  auspices. 
CkT  was  copied  by  hand  No.l  to  line  4382,  foot  of  f .54b. 
Since  f.55  is  the  last  leaf  of  the  quire,  it  was  perhaps 
left  blank  for  the  continuation.  Later,  in  ink  now  much 
yellower,  the  tale  was  continued  by  the  hand  that  begins 
on  f.96,  which  added  unique  spurious  lines  as  follows: 
4382  plus  6;  4383-8  plus  8;  4389-90  plus  6;  4399-4410 
plus  4;  4411-12  plus  4,  and  stopped  there.  Five  more 
lines  on  the  verso  are  ruled  in  rose-cclored,  not  the 
usual  violet,  ink. 

Notwithstanding  the  elaborate  ruling  of  the  pages, 
glosses  are  few  and  commonplace,  except  in  a  few  tales; 
but  two  glosses  are  especially  interesting.   At  E  1342 
is  "Vel  drynke"  (cf.  Dd),  and  at  E  1345  is  the  puzzling 
"Vel  Deus  est." 

Aside  from  the  few  names  that  give  clues  to  ownership, 
there  is  little  scribbling,  perhaps  out  of  respect  for 
an  expensive  MS.   On  f .216b  is  the  motto  "Amor  vincit 
omnia",  capped  as  usual  with  "Mentiris  quod  pecunia"  (cf. 
MacCracken,  11,744). 
PROVENANCE 

On  f.6  is  the  name  "Gryfyn"  (15  C)  in  dry  point;  on 
f.21  in  crayon  (15  C)  is  "Jho";  and  on  f.173  is  "Thomas 
Smythe"  in  ink  (late  15  C ) .  The  two  families  were  re- 
lated by  more  than  one  marriage,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant for  the  history  of  Bos  were  those  of  a  son  and  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Smythe,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  (d. 
1547).  He  had  a  son  Thomas  who  married  a  grand-daughter 
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of  Nicholas  Griffin;  and  a  daughter  Anne  who  married  Ed- 
ward Griffin,  Attorney-general  (d.1569),  son  of  Nicholas. 
Sir  John  had  also  a  brother  and  an  uncle  Thomas  (d.1504), 
either  of  whom  was  of  a  date  to  have  written  his  name  in 
the  MS  (Nichols,  II,2,pp.587sqq,730;  Morant,  11,113-14; 
Bridges,  1,114-15;  Copinger,  Smith-Carington  Fam. .  p. 
157). 

Nicholas  Griffin  (d.1509,  aged  33)  was  the  son  of  a 
John,  upon  whose  death  in  1486  Nicholas  became  for  a  time 
the  ward  of  the  13th  earl  of  Oxford  (CPR, 1485-94,  p. 117), 
possible  owner  of  El.  Evidently  this  John  and  Nicholas 
Griffin  were  the  type  of  persons  who  might  have  owned 
Boe. 

Of  its  earlier  history  nothing  is  known.   Its  contents 
suggest  the  inference  that  it  might  have  been  made  for 
a  woman.   The  poems  on  St.  George  and  St.  Margaret  may  or 
may  not  be  a  clue  to  early  ownership.   On  the  one  hand, 
poems  to  patron  saints  of  the  same  name  were  fashionable 
(cf*  Osbern  Bokenham's  verses  written  for  various  Norfolk 
women,  PMLA.  XXVIII, 79sqq) ;  on  the  other,  the  St.  George 
poem  was  actually  written  for  the  armorers  of  London  and 
the  St.  Margaret  for  Anne  Stafford  --  facts  which  would 
not,  however,  have  prevented  other  persons  from  having 
copies  made  of  them  through  interest  in  their  name  saints. 

The  only  clue  in  the  MS  to  earlier  ownership  is  in  the 
word  "Belthiam"  or  "Belchiam"  on  f.139,  in  a  beautiful 
flourished  hand  (15  C?),  if  this  was  intended  for  Beau- 
champ.  The  c-form  which  looks  more  like  a  t  is  not  un- 
common; and  the  spellings  Bel-Champ,  Belchamp  (15  C;  cf. 
CIpM  Hy  VII.  II, No. 26,  and  I, No. 770),  and  Becham  (16  C; 
c^»  Harl . Soc . ,  XVI, 245)  occur.   No  Belthiam  has  been 
found. 

If  the  name  was  Beauchamp,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  ob- 
serve that  Margaret  Beauchamp,  daughter  of  Richard  Earl 
of  Warwick,  married  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury;  and 
their  daughter  Margaret  married  Sir  George  Vere,  brother 
of  John  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  guardian  of  Nicholas 
Griffin.  The  fact  that  both  the  Beauchamps  and  the  Tal- 
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bots  were  owners  of  fine  MSS  suggests  the  possibility 
that  they  might  have  had  an  expensively  illuminated  copy 
of  the  CT. 

As  to  its  later  history,  a  probability  appears  in  two 
other  names:  on  f.55,  "This  is  George  Vpton  His  booke" 
(16-17  C);  and  on  f.106,  "Frauncis  Upton"  (16  C).  George 
Upton  of  Warminster  and  Wells,  son  of  Geoffrey,  steward 
of  Wells  Cathedral,  had  a  first  wife  Frances  (Crisp, 
Soms .Wills.  1,7).   He  was  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  1572 
and  1582  (Hopwood,  1,190,196,250)  and  died  in  1608,  aged 
55;  his  flowery  epitaph  in  the  Mayor* s  Chapel,  Bristol, 
describes  him  as  a  most  excellent  and  cultured  man 
(Brist. .Glouc.Arch.Soc. ,   XXVI,268sqq;  XXXIV, 6-7).  He  may 
well  have  been  the  George  Upton  who  before  1601  gave  4  1.. 
to  the  Bodleian  for  books  (Macray,  p. 420).   No  connection 
betv/een  the  Uptons  and  the  Griffins  has  been  found;  but 
Edward  Griffin,  grandson  of  the  Attorney-general,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple  in  1604  (Hopwood,  1,444), 
and  Upton  may  still  have  had  enough  connections  with  the 
Inn  to  have  brought  the  two  men  in  contact. 

The  MS  is  not  listed  in  the  first  Bodleian  catalogue 
of  1605  but  it  appears  as  C.7.11  (the  number  is  in  the 
MS  also)  in  the  catalogue  of  1620. 


CARDIGAN  (Cn) 

CONTENTS 

1.  Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated,  "beginning  A  153,  ff. 
1-244. 

2.  A  chronological  table  to  1449,  ff .244-45. 

3.  Lydgate's  Siege  of  Thebes  (ST),  ff .246-304. 

4.  Lydgate's  Churl  and  Bird  (Ch.and  B.),  defective, 
lines  1-366,  ff .304-8. 

FORM 

Vellum;  ff .  i(paper  flyleaf,  rather  modern)  plus  308; 
foliated  in  1926. 

12"  x  8  1/2";  writing  space  8  1/2"  x  5  3/4";  prose 
8  3/4"  x  6". 

Margined  with  reddish  plummet,  but  not  ruled,  except 
irregularly  in  the  prose.  Trimmed,  especially  at  the  top, 

Single  columns,  38-41  lines. 
COLLATION 

Qq  1-15  usually  in  twelves;  16-24  in  eights;  25-30  in 
twelves.   Qq:  l9(i-iii  lost;  since  part  of  a  flourished 
capital  remains  on  ii,  i  was  probably  a  blank  leaf);  2e 
(ii,iv,ix  lost);  310(no  text  missing);  41S-61S;  7lx(i 
lost);  8le-9lc;  10ie(i  is  a  single  leaf;  x,  an  inserted 
leaf;  see  below);  llIE-15le.  Qq:  168-188;  1910( sewing 
between  ff.  200  and  201);  208-248.   Qq:  25i:L(vii  rim,  cut 
out);  26ie-2912;  304(perhaps  an  original  12). 

Qq  1-15  and  25-30  are  by  the  same  scribe,  with  CW 
written  on  the  versos  of  ff .vii-xii  of  each  quire;  Qq  16- 
24  are  by  a  different  scribe,  with  CW  at  the  end  of  each 
quire  of  eight.   A  few  15  C  signatures. 

The  losses  of  text  resulting  from  losses  of  leaves 
are:  Q  1,  A  1-152;  Q  2,  A  944-1022,  1101-1182,  and  1510- 
1592;  Q  7,  B  1096-1162  and  D  1-5;  Q  25,  ST  469-545;  Q  30, 
the  3  final  stanzas  of  Ch.and  B. 

In  Q  10,  the  scribe  copied  the  first  9  leaves  (ending 
at  E  1382).  At  that  point  his  exemplar  had  lost  one  fo- 
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lio  (82  lines).   He,  however,  did  not  notice  this  until 
he  had  copied  two  more  leaves.  Then  another  person  dis- 
covered the  omission  and  copied  the  82  lines  on  a  half- 
sheet  (f.109).  Why  he  did  not  allow  this  to  make  a  15th 
leaf  in  the  quire  is  puzzling;  but  what  he  actually  did 
was  to  cut  off  f.xii  (between  111-112),  the  gemel  of  i, 
possibly  with  the  desire  of  keeping  to  the  scheme  of 
twelves  (but  Q  3  is  a  ten). 

In  Q  16  the  second  scribe  began  on  f  .iv  and  changed 
to  quires  of  eight. 
DATE 

About  1450.   Cf.  Contents,  No. 2. 
WRITING 

Three  professional  hands: 

1.  A  somewhat  formal,  stiff,  though  cursive  hand:  ff. 
1  to  175b  (A  153-B  3108)  except  f.109;  and  ff.  246  (where 
Lydgate  begins)  to  308.   Between  ff.  246  and  249  it  is 
probably  the  same,  though  smaller.  The  scribe's  name  was 
possibly  Ware.  This  word  is  written  in  the  cross-hatch- 
ing of  the  page  headings,  ff.  71b,  139 [e  ware?],  261b, 
and  perhaps  in  red  crayon  on  f ,30b. 

2.  A  freer,  more  flourished  hand:  ff .  175b  (B  3109)  to 
246  or  249  (Lydgate). 

3.  A  still  looser  hand,  f.109  (E  1383-1464)  only,  and 
probably  some  of  the  corrections. 

INK 

Generally  brown,  but  varies  greatly  (cf.  ff.  4  and 
175b  where  the  hand  changes).   Black  is  used  for  some 
corrections  and  glosses. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

The  MS  was  certainly  made  in  a  shop  and  under  careful 
supervision,  of  which  unusual  traces  survive.   After  nu- 
merous corrections  by  the  scribes,  made  so  carefully  that 
they  are  not  always  easy  to  see  (sometimes  insertions, 
sometimes  changes  over  erasure),  some  one.  else  went  over 
the  text  and  made  scores  of  further  corrections  and 
changes,  using  black  ink. 

That  the  text  was  read  critically  by  a  supervisor  ap- 
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pears  in  the  scribbled  abbreviation  "ex1"  (examinavi,  ex- 
aminatur?),  which  occurs  on  many  leaves,  usually  at  the 
foot  of  a  verso  (cf.  ff. 18b, 28b, 40b, 47b, 52b, 69, 212, 214, 
248b[ ?] ,278, 280b, 289, 292b) .   Although  it  is  not  put  in 
with  regularity,  it  certainly  means  that  the  text  was, 
as  we  should  say,  proof-read.   In  this  connection,  it  may 
be  remembered  that  Francis  Thynne  said  that  his  father 
had  a  MS  marked  "Examinatur  Chaucer."   As  the  "ex1"  is 
rare  in  literary  MSS,  it  seems  possible  that  Thynne  was 
mistaken  about  the  "Chaucer"  and  that  Cn  —  or  En1,  which 
is  also  so  marked  —  is  the  MS  he  had  in  mind. 
ILLUMINATION 

None.  Capital  letters  are  slightly  flourished  in  the 
ink  of  the  text.   Between  ff.  67  and  123  especially,  page 
headings  are  sometimes  cross-hatched.  Page  headings  are 
often  omitted  by  the  second  scribe. 
BINDING 

Speckled  brown  calf,  probably  late  18  C. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Somewhat  stained,  especially  at  beginning  and  end,  but 
without  affecting  the  text.   Some  pages  torn  or  cut. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  a:  A  B1  D  E  P  C  Be  G  H  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Although  Cn  and  Ma  were  made  from  an  exclusive  common 
ancestor,  which  in  turn  was  derived  from  the  same  exem- 
plar as  the  exclusive  common  ancestor  of  6<J,  V  Q&   was 
perhaps  nearly  half  a  century  later  than  ]/  R&. 

Cn  and  Ma  are  a  constant  pair,  but  neither  could  have 
been  derived  from  the  other.  Cn  is  15-20  years  earlier 
than  Ma  and  has  more  individual  errors  than  the  Ma  scribe 
is  likely  to  have  corrected.  Although  Cn  was  written  by 
professional  scribes  and  shows  much  correction,  both  as 
the  work  progressed  and  later  by  a  director,  and  Ma  was 
written  by  a  scribe  who  was  perhaps  an  amateur  and  has 
few  corrections,  the  two  MSS  agree  in  being  relatively 
faithful  copies  of  their  exemplar.   But  since  this  was 
extensively  edited,  both  independently  and  by  comparison 
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with  other  texts  and  was  itself  subordinate  to  |/  ft,  it 
has  no  authority. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  two  scribes  (No. 3,  who  wrote  only  one  folio,  may 
be  classed  with  No. 2)  both  used  in  the  main  the  language 
of  the  Central  Midlands.  The  work  of  the  first  scribe 
shows  more  forms  from  the  West  and  North  than  that  of 
the  second,  with  a  few  which  may  be  Southwestern.   Since 
Cn  follows  steadily  one  exemplar,  these  differences  be- 
tween the  two  parts  of  the  text  may  be  due  to  differences 
in  the  habits  of  the  scribes. 

As  to  spelling,  Scribe  No.l  uses  ck  for  kk  regularly, 
v  for  u  consonant  often,  ea  for  open  e  often.  Vowel 
doubling  is  infrequent,  occurring  most  often  in  rhyme- 
words;  consonants  are  often  doubled.   No. 2  uses  3  and 
sch  occasionally,  £  more  often  (No. 3,  in  general  like  No. 
2,  differs  in  his  regular  use  of  sch  and  only  occasional 
£);  frequent  ck  for  kk,  v  for  u  consonant  medial,  w  or  v 
for  u  in  combinations  au,  ou;  occasional  ch  for  sh,  c  for 
s,  w  for  v  consonant.   In  vowel  doubling  he  agrees  with 
No.l;  he  doubles  consonants  still  oftener. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

In  several  respects  Cn  is  unusual:  the  CW  on  the  last 
6  folios  of  a  12-leaf  quire;  the  return  of  the  first 
scribe  to  complete  the  work  after  an  interval  of  writing 
by  another;  the  placing  of  the  scribe's  name  in  the 
cross-hatching  of  page  headings;  and  the  presence  of  the 
"ex'".  Some  of  these  may  lead,  with  evidence  from  other 
MSS,  to  the  Identification  of  the  shop. 

There  are  many  glosses,  some  in  yellow,  others  in 
black  or  in  purplish  ink,  all  contemporary. 

On  f.l44b,  opposite  the  beginning  of  PdT  (C  328),  is 
written  by  the  scribe  a  word  that  looks  like  "Robulcley". 
As  it  appears  also  in  Ma,  followed  by  the  word  "Pardon- 
er", it  was  in  the  ancestor  of  the  two  MSS.  Was  it  pos- 
sibly intended  for  the  name  of  some  pardoner  of  the  time? 

There  are  many  scribbles,  some  of  them  early  16  C  or 
even  late  15  C,  but  most  of  them  later.  They  are  chiefly 
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names  of  members  of  the  Mantell  and  Brudenell  families 
and  persons  related  to  them,  discussed  under  Provenance, 
hut  the  following  have  not  been  related  to  them.   On  f , 
89b  is  "Wyll'm  Selk"  (late  15  or  early  16  C?).  This  is 
the  name  of  an  Oxford  LL.D.  who  became  archdeacon  of 
Cornwall  and  vicar  general  of  Richard  Pox,  Bishop  of  Ex- 
eter, and  later  of  Durham;  he  died  in  1508.   But  there 
is  nothing  except  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  name  to 
suggest  that  he  was  the  writer.   On  36b  is  "Dowland" 
(16  C),  which  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  musician  of  that 
name  (?  1563-1626).   On  f.102  is  a  reference  to  "Robert 
John"[?].  There  are  other  Illegible  or  uncertain  names. 

On  the  flyleaf  is  a  note  (19  C)  signed  Florence  Mc- 
Caleb  to  the  effect  that  Cn  was  the  MS  used  by  Caxton. 
This  is  not  correct. 

The  Cn  text  of  Ch.and  B.  is  not  listed  by  McCracken 
(II,468sqq). 
PROVENANCE 

Several  related  names  show  that  the  MS  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sandwich  and  Dover  in  the  early  16  C.  On 
f .262  are  notes  concerning  "Thomas  Gylles  Estre"  [Eastry, 
by  Sandwich,  Kent],  and  "Thomas  Parker  de  Estre."  The 
name  Thomas  "Gyles"  occurs  again  on  f.197,  and  it  also 
seems  to  be  partly  legible  on  ff.  267  and  280  (reddish 
crayon).  The  scribble  on  f.280  Is  nearly  erased,  with 
other  names  partly  visible:  "[Steu?]en  thornne" [ incom- 
plete ?  ] ,  "Wyll . . .boyse" ,  " . . .hamond" [ ? ] ,  and  others  al- 
most lost.   On  ff.  182  and  223  Is  "Harr'  lloyd" ,  "harr* 
f f loyde" .  All  these  surnames  are  found  in  the  16  C 
within  a  circle  marked  by  Canterbury,  Eastry,  and  Dover. 
A  William  Boyse  (d.1508)  held  land  at  Shebert swell.   Sir 
Edward  Boyse,  whose  family  had  been  at  Fredville,  near 
Nonington,  from  1507,  in  the  early  17  C  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Alexander  Hamon( sHammond)  of  St.  Al- 
ban's  Court,  where  the  Hammonds  had  been  since  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII  (Gardiner,  Oxinden  Letters,  pp. 230, 191). 
There  was  a  William  Boyse  of  Nonington  (d.  c.1550),  and 
another  (d.  c.1589).  There  were  Parkers  both  at  Eastry 
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and  at  Shebertswell;  and  there  was  a  Giles  family  at  Eas- 
try  and  one  at  Dover.  Thornton  is  near  Eastry.   There 
was  a  Flood  family  at  Shebertswell  in  1643,  and  perhaps 
earlier.   For  evidence  of  these  associations  cf •  Hasted, 
11,786;  III, 26, note  u, 165, note  f;  IV,5,7,206,222,234sqq; 
and  Dover  Charters  (index  for  Giles);  also  Arch. Cant. , 
XXXIX, 79, 80, 86;  XL, 37, 38;  and  Harl . Soc . ,  LXXIV,54. 

On  f.308  is  "Thomas  Richard"  (16  C);  a  family  of  this 
name  held  Maxing  near  Dover  (Hasted,  IV, 47).   On  f.308b 
are  "Boclande",  and  "Johannes  Cooper",  "auditor", 
"roger",  "John  Smith",  "Crystofe"  —  all  16  C  or  later. 
It  may  be  noted  that,  although  Buckland  is  a  common  name 
for  a  manor,  there  was  one  about  1  1/2  miles  from  Dover 
on  the  Canterbury  road,  and  another  about  10  miles  west 
of  Canterbury. 

While  there  is  no  indication  that  any  of  these  persons 
owned  Cn,  they  were  all  neighbors  of  the  probable  early 
owners,  the  Mantells  of  Horton,  near  Canterbury.   On  f . 
192b  is  the  name  "Henry  Mantell";  on  f.237,  "Thomas  Man- 
tell";  on  f.200,  both  occur;  and  the  name  "Mantell"  is 
written  on  ff .  179b  and  180.   Moreover,  the  reference  to 
Thomas  Gylles  on  f .262  is  a  copy  of  part  of  a  note  for 
ten  pounds  due  from  him  to  "Bar.  Goge" .  This  can  hardly 
be  any  other  than  the  writer  Barnabe  Googe  (1540-94), 
whose  mother  was  Margaret  Mantell,  sister  of  Walter  Man- 
tell of  Horton  (d.1553)  and  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  of 
Heyford,  Northants.  (d.1530).   Her  sister  Mary  married 
George  Wood,  "gentleman"  (B.M.  Add. 5509,  f,14b),  and  on 
f .188  is  "per  me  George  Wode"  (faint,  but  read  by  ultra- 
violet rays).   On  f.15  is  "Joyce  Mantell";  Joyce  Mantell 
(b.1560)  was  the  sixth  child  of  Thomas  Mantell,  younger 
son  of  Walter  of  Horton  (d.1533).  This  Thomas  (1528-88) 
may  possibly  be  the  Thomas  of  Cn.  A  Thomas  and  a  Henry 
appear  in  the  17  C  (grandchildren  of  Thomas's  brother 
Matthew  —  Henry  aged  12  and  Thomas  aged  6  in  1619;  cf. 
Berry,  Kent  Gen. .  pp. 332, 185);  but  the  Brudenells  almost 
certainly  had  the  MS  before  1600.   On  f .217b  is  "Robert 
Brudenell"  (16  C),  and  on  ff.  10,  179,  and  217,  "Thomas 
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Brudenell"  (17  C).  This  matches  the  autograph  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Cardigan  (d.1663);  cf.  MS  Queen's  College 
[Oxford]  85,  dated  1616.   On  f.41  is  "Christian  Brude- 
nell", the  name  of  his  sister.  The  Robert  in  the  MS  was 
probably  their  father  (d.1599).   On  f.308  "A  Brud"  may 
possibly  be  the  unfinished  name  of  Anthony  Brudenell, 
Robert  f  s  uncle . 

Prom  what  is  known  of  the  two  families,  it  would  seem 
a  priori  more  likely  that  the  MS  was  first  owned  by  the 
Brudenells.  Edmund  Brudenell,  who  in  1390  presided  at 
the  trial  of  the  men  who  robbed  Chaucer,  and  was  there- 
fore probably  to  some  extent  interested  in  the  poet,  at 
his  death  in  1425  (Test. Vet.  .  1,207)  left  "all  my  books" 
to  his  nephew  Edmund  [of  Amersham,  Bucks.];  and  the 
nephew  at  his  death  in  1458  left  his  Bibles  to  Oxford 
and  divided  his  other  books  among  his  four  sons  (Collins, 
111,491).   Of  these,  Sir  Robert  (d.1531)  was  a  Cambridge 
man,  an  eminent  lawyer,  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  1520.  His 
son  Thomas  (d.1539)  was  also  a  Cambridge  man;  and  one  of 
his  sons,  Edmund  (d. 1584/5),  was  said  by  Camden  to  be 
"an  admirer  of  renowned  antiquity"  (ibid.,  111,494);  the 
other,  Robert  (d,1599),  was  perhaps  the  writer  in  Cn.  An 
early  Brudenell  connection,  however,  seems  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  the  incontrovertible  evidence  in  Cn  itself 
that  it  was  owned  near  Canterbury  from  the  early  16  C  -- 
probably  by  the  Mantells  —  until  after  1560  (cf.  Joyce 
Mantell,  born  1560). 

The  Mantells,  however,  were,  like  the  Brudenells,  of 
Northamptonshire  in  the  15  C.   Sir  Walter  Mauntell,  who 
died  in  1487,  held  several  manors  in  that  county  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Daventry  and  Northampton,  including 
Nether  and  Over  Heyford  (CIpM  Hy  VII,  I, No. 372);  and  he 
must  have  died  an  old  man  (his  heir  was  John,  aged  24, 
son  of  his  son  Henry).  The  two  families  were  curiously 
associated  in  a  trusteeship  before  1500.  Thomas  Furrtho 
(presumably  an  ancestor,  direct  or  collateral,  of  the  Dr. 
John  Purtho  who  owned  Tc1)  had  enfeoffed  in  his  property 
Sir  Walter  Mauntell,  Henry  Mauntell  [his  son],  Thomas 
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Mauntell  [another  son;  loc.cit. ]  and  others;  and  after 
the  deaths  of  the  Mauntells  and  most  of  the  others,  the 
later  trustees  included  among  other  men  Edmund  Brudenell 
and  Robert  Brudenell,  sr.  and  jr.  (Ibid.,  II, No. 291). 
Connected  possibly  with  these  Mantells  of  Heyford  was 
another  person  whose  name,  "Thomas  Benson"  (16  C?},  seems 
to  be  in  Cn  (f.94).  There  was  a  16  C  family  of  Bensons 
at  Dodford,  very  near  Heyford  (Bridges,  1,50,52,522,525). 
Moreover,  Sir  Walter  Mauntell  had  acted  as  trustee  for 
property  at  Dodford  (CIpM  Hy_  VII,  I, No. 910). 

Since  the  Kentish  names  in  Cn  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  early  16  C  and  the  Brudenell  names  seem  later,  it 
looks  as  if  the  MS  might  have  been  taken  to  Kent  by  the 
Walter  who  went  to  Horton  from  Heyford  and  died  there  in 
1533.  According  to  Baker  (1,183)  he  was  the  son  of  John 
(grandson  of  the  Sir  Walter  who  died  in  1487)  and  had  a 
brother  John  who  continued  at  Heyford  (1491-1531).  Late 
in  the  16  C ,  the  MS  may  have  been  taken  back  to  Northamp- 
tonshire and  then  transferred  to  the  Brudenells,  but  ex- 
actly how  or  when  there  is  nothing  to  tell.   It  has  re- 
mained in  the  Brudenell  family  and  is  now  owned  by  G.  L. 
T.  Brudenell,  Esq.,  of  Deene  Park,  by  whose  courtesy  we 
have  been  allowed  to  obtain  photostats  and  also  to  study 
the  MS  in  detail. 


CAXTON  c.1478   (Cx1) 

CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales. 
FORM 

Polio  paper;  374  folios,  the  first,  266th(sK  10),  and 
the  last  being  blanks.  Not  foliated. 

Because  of  different  degrees  of  trimming,  the  size 
varies  in  different  copies  from  at  least  10  3/4"  to 
11  1/2"  x  7  1/2"  to  c.8  1/2".  The  type  page  from  the 
top  of  the  tallest  letters  to  the  bottom  of  the  longest 
is  c,8"  to  c.6".  The  copies  in  their  original  state 
were  probably  still  larger. 

Single  columns;  29  lines. 
WATERMARKS 

Blades  (ed.1897,  p. 98)  said  he  had  seen  no  Caxton  vol- 
ume with  the  same  watermark  throughout.  According  to 
Sotheby  (Princip.Typpg. .  111,85),  the  King's  Library  copy 
in  the  British  Museum  shows  the  Unicorn  (No.4,  p. 73)  and 
9  other  marks;  the  Grenville  Library  copy,  the  same.  The 
Huth  copy,  according  to  Blades  (loc.clt. ) .  has  15  water- 
marks. The  paper  was  imported  from  the  Low  Countries, 
probably  Bruges. 
COLLATION 

Usually  eights;  no  CW  or  signatures.   Qq:  a8-z8;  A8- 
I8;  K10;  L8-Q8;  R6;  S8-Z8;  Aa8.  (Cf.  De  Ricci,  Census, 
pp. 25-27).  The  collation  of  Blades  (op.clt. .  p. 193)  is 
different . 
DATE 

c.1478. 
TYPE 

A  large,  beautiful,  flourished  type;  No. 2  (Blades,  p. 
193). 
ILLUMINATION 

In  the  Grenville  Library  copy  the  capitals  are  colored 
red  by  hand. 
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ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  b:  A  B1  Pa  Eb  D  Ea  PH  C  B8  H  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

The  MS  printed  "by  Caxton  was  derived  from  the  same 
exemplar  as  TcE  (cf.  CG^x1),  and  is  of  the  "fe  tradition 
throughout,  but  has  been  extensively  edited.  That  this 
editing  was  done  in  l/Qx1  is  shown  by  its  appearance  in 
Tca(when  with  Cx1);  also,  in  the  Preface  to  the  second 
edition,  Caxton  said  that  he  had  followed  his  copy  and  by 
him  "was  nothyng  added  ne  mynushid" .   On  ]/!&,    cf.  Ne. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Ne  and  the  MS  used  by  Caxton  are  so  close  in  dialect 
and  spelling  that  the  language  is  evidently  that  of  their 
common  ancestor.   Since,  allowing  for  some  inheritance 
from  the  "&  ancestor  (cf  •  He)  visible  in  Ne  and  probably 
in  part  eliminated  by  Caxton,  almost  no  regional  dialect 
features  appear,  the  exemplar  of  Ne  and  the  Caxton  MS 
may  well  have  been  a  London  MS  of  the  mid-fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

In  spelling,  Caxton  does  not  use  the  3  and  ]b,  nor  the 
v  for  u  consonant  medial  and  the  z  for  voiced  s  found, 
often  in  Ne.   In  the  prose,  where  perhaps  it  was  felt  to 
be  less  important  to  represent  the  exact  word  forms,  more 
differences  appear;  e.g.  there  are. fewer  of  the  -id,  -il 
spellings  in  Cxx  than  in  Ne. 
PROVENANCE  OP  CAXTON' S  MS 

In  the  Preface  to  his  second  edition,  Caxton  says  that 
the  MS  from  which  the  first  was  printed  was  "brought  to 
me  vj  yere  passyd."   From  his  own  statements  it  is  clear 
that  MSS  for  printing  were  often  sent  to  him  by  noble 
and  royal  patrons.  Although  there  is  no  hint  that  the 
MS  used  for  Cx1  came  from  such  a  person,  the  negative  ev- 
idence is  not  conclusive;  the  strictures  which  he  felt 
bound  to  pass  upon  his  first  edition  made  silence  tactful 
in  regard  to  the  donor  or  lender. 

The  MS  was  very  close  to  Ne  in  text  and  in  spelling. 
Although  it  could  not  have  been  Ne  itself,  it  could  have 
been  a  MS  derived  from  the  seme  exemplar.   In  Ne  Is  the 
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name  "William  Permer"  (16  C)  —  probably  the  earliest  in 
the  MS.   Of  the  two  men  of  this  name  who  would  have  been 
most  likely  to  own  MSS,  one  was  the  son  of  Henry  Permer, 
of  Barsham  [Norf.],  who  in  1504  was  appointed  feodary  of 
the  Norfolk  lands  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  son  of  Cax- 
ton's  patron  (Blomefield,  X,19).   Since  William  Earl  of 
Arundel  (1417-87)  was  a  collector  of  MSS  (in  the  British 
Museum  alone,  MSS  Royal  17  D.vi,  19  B.xvii,  and  20  D.v 
certainly  belonged  to  him) ,  the  presence  of  William  Per- 
mer1 s  name  in  Ne  suggests  that  either  Caxton's  MS  or  the 
exemplar  from  which  both  Ne  and  the  MS  used  by  Caxton 
were  copied  may  possibly  have  been  owned  by  the  Earl. 
It  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not  own  a  Chaucer  MS.  His 
step-father,  Walter  Lord  Hungerford,  was  perhaps  owner 
of  Dd;  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Thomas  Neville,  was  the 
certain  owner  of  SI1;  one  of  his  wifefs  sisters  married 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  possible  owner  of  El;  another 
married  William  Lord  Hastings,  the  possible  owner  of  Ln; 
and  Arundel  was  Caxton1 s  "special  good  lord"  and  patron, 
as,  indeed,  were  Oxford  and  Hastings.   Eut  beyond  this 
at  present  it  seems  impossible  to  conjecture. 


CAXTON  c.1484  (Cxe) 

Photostats  of  the  Grenville  copy  of  Caxton* s  second 
edition  at  the  British  Museum  were  collated  in  full  and 
recorded  on  our  collation  cards,  but  the  results  are  not 
included  in  our  Corpus  of  Variants,  as  it  became  clear 
that  they  could  not  aid  in  establishing  Chaucer's  text* 
Caxton  collated  his  first  edition  with  a  MS  lent  him  by 
a  patron,  but  his  collation  was  so  hasty  and  imperfect 
that  the  readings  of  Cxe,  though  interesting,  are  of  no 
textual  authority. 

A  special  study  of  Caxton1 s  editorial  methods  in  Cxe 
is  in  preparation  by  Professor  Thomas  P.  Dunn. 


CHETHAM  6709  (Ct) 

CONTENTS 

1.  Detailed  table  of  contents,  ff.l-5a. 

2.  Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ff .6b-156. 

3.  Life  of  St.  Cecilia  (SNT),  ff ,157-170. 

4.  Miracle  of  the  Virgin  (PrT),  ff.l70-175b. 

5.  Blank  page;  on  the  verso  almost  obliterated  writ- 
ing, perhaps  an  account,  f.176. 

6.  Lydgate»s  Life  of  St.  Margaret,  ff. 177-190. 

7.  Lydgate's  Life  of  St.  George,  ff .190-195. 

8.  Lydgatefs  Life  of  St.  Edmund,  ff .196-242. 

9.  Lydgate's  Life  of  St.  Fremund,  ff .243-263. 
10.  Miracle  of  St.  Edmund,  ff .264-282. 

FORM 

Vellum  and  paper;  ff .  1-282  numbered  (modern)  plus  2 
blank;  also  original  foliation  by  quaternions. 

7  3/4"  x  5  1/4",  paper  leaves;  7  3/8"  x  5",  vellum 
leaves;  writing  space  4  3/4"  x  3  l/2" .   Slightly  trimmed. 

Not  ruled  or  margined. 

Single  columns,  21  lines  (3  stanzas). 
WATERMARKS 

Ciseaux,  nearest  to  Briquet  3731  (1512),  less  close 
to  3728  (1481). 
COLLATION 

Twenties,  8  paper  sheets  enclosed  between  two  sheets 
of  vellum.  The  Chaucer  occupies  a  single  quire.  There 
are  no  CW  nor  signatures  in  the  volume.  As  the  original 
foliation  shows,  it  was  made  up  of  independent  sections. 
The  Chaucer  portion  begins,  "Quaterno  nono  folio  prime." 
DATE 

Dated  March,  1490. 
WRITING 

A  small  cursive  hand.   Scribe,  "William  Cotson,  canon- 
icus"  (ff. 5a, 170, 282b). 
INK:  Brown,  somewhat  faded  and  rubbed  in  places. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  signs  of  either. 
ILLUMINATION 

Initials  are  rubricated  and  the  first  letter  of  each 
line  is  touched  with  red;  a  line  of  similar  strokes  runs 
down  the  right  side  of  the  page,  often  coming  within  a 
word  if  the  line  of  text  is  long.   This  gives  a  crude 
decorative  effect  to  the  page. 
BINDING 

Red  leather  with  gold  tooling;  portions  of  clasps,  re- 
main.  At  the  corners  is  the  cipher  of  Charles  II,  two 
interlaced  C's  crowned.  The  binding  is  possibly  the 
work  of  Samuel  Mearns,  binder  to  Charles  II. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Badly  damaged  by  damp,  the  back  of  the  volume  nearly 
rotted  away;  before  recent  repairs  the  quires  were  fal- 
ling apart.  Much  of  the  writing  is  badly  faded,  and  in 
the  vellum  leaves  especially  the  ink  is  smudged  and  al- 
most illegible.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  are  yellow  for 
half  an  inch  or  so,  and  the  rubricated  initials  have  made 
bad  offsets. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Almost  certainly  copied  from  Cx2,  and  of  no  textual 
value  whatever. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Like  Cxe  in  decisive  dialect  features,  though  differ- 
ing from  it  in  many  spellings. 

The  scribe  does  not  use  the  characteristic  Cxe  spel- 
lings illustrated  by  ghoost,  duellen,  wretche.   He  tends 
to  ea  for  open  e  as  in  reason,  meane,  greate,  and  v  for 
u  consonant  medial.   He  doubles  vowels  more  often  than 
Caxton,  and  also  consonants.  The  ea  as  in  greate,  the  v 
for  u,  and  the  doubling  of  consonants  after  short  vowels 
give  a  modern  look  to  the  page. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

On  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  is  an  inscription  in 
a  19  C  hand,  which  from  the  spelling  would  seem  to  be  a 
copy  of  a  much  earlier  inscription.   This  is  above  and 
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below  a  bookplate  of  the  Chetham  Library,  said  to  be  the 
earliest  one  used  by  the  Library,  The  portions  between 
square  brackets  are  inserted  above  the  line  in  the  same 
hand: 

"This  boke  was  compiled  [in  VIII  Henrici  VI]  by  Dan 
John  Lydgate  Monke  of  Burye  and  writen  by  the  hondis  of 
William  Cotson  [de  Dunstaple]  Canonicus  to  the  honoure 
lawde  and  worshippe  of  almighty  Godde  and  of  owre  Bless id 
lady  his  moder  and  all  the  saynts  whos  lyvis  shall  folowe 
as  hitte  shall  be  shewyd  so-as  hitte  is  chaptord  Script. 
1485-1490." 

It  is  evident  that  the  volume  is  a  religious  "library" 
compiled  by  an  amateur. 

The  scribe's  most  specific  account  of  himself  (f.170) 
reads:  "Explicit  vita  sancte  Virginis  et  martiris  scripta 
per  manus  Domini  Willelmi  Cotson  Cotef stroked  with  red] 
Canonic!  In  mense  Marcii  anno  domini  Ml°  CCCCLXXXXmo." 
PROVENANCE 

No  William  Cotson  has  thus  far  been  found,  of  Dunsta- 
ple or  any  other  place.  As  the  early  accession  number 
shows,  the  book  was  in  Chetham* s  Library  before  1680;  it 
is  listed  in  the  catalogue  of  1791. 


CHRIST   CHURCH  CLII    (Ch) 

CONTENTS 

1.  Table  of  Contents  (15  C),  f.lb. 

2.  Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated,  ending  I  1043,  ff.2- 
276b  (cf.  3). 

3.  Spurious  Ploughman's  Tale  (PIT),  inserted  on  ff. 
228-231. 

4.  Lydgate's  "The  Churle  and  hys  Bryd"  (Ch.and  B.), 
lines  274-341  lacking,  ff .277-284  (cf.  Collation). 

5.  Lydgate's  Siege  of  Thebes  (ST),  ff .291-350. 
FORM 

Paper;  ff.  i(old  vellum  flyleaf)  plus  1-350  (f.l  is  a 
second  flyleaf  of  paper) .  A  modern  pencil  foliation  runs 
to  the  end  but  is  confused  in  Qq  13-15,  though  an  attempt 
was  made  to  take  account  of  lost  leaves.  An  earlier  fo- 
liation in  ink  runs  one  number  behind,  because  of  not  in- 
cluding the  paper  flyleaf;  then  two  behind  because  of  the 
loss  of  f.22(b  i);  then  twelve  behind  because  of  not  in- 
cluding the  inserted  Q,  4. 

11  1/2"  x  8  1/2";  writing  space  8  1/4"  x  5  1/2". 

Trimmed  on  all  sides;  margined  in  dry  point. 

Single  columns,  38-45  lines  in  CT,  38-58  in  ST. 
WATERMARKS 

1.  Cloches,  Briquet  3984  (1435-68),  ff.  2-61,  72-217, 
224-26  (none  on  218-20). 

2.  Mont,  Briquet  11845  (1441-42),  ff. 62-71. 

3.  Tete  de  Boeuf ,  near  Briquet  15068  or  15069  (both 
1462),  f.221,  gemel  of  222. 

4.  Ciseaux,  Briquet  3770  (1447-52),  f.223,  gemel  of 
220. 

5.  Mont,  Briquet  11849  (1442),  ff.233-end  (perhaps); 
difficult  to  place,  but  Nos. 11845-50  are  all  1441-55. 
COLLATION 

For  CT,  twenties;  no  CW,  but  signatures  in  15  C  min- 
uscule letters  and  arable  numerals  confirming  the  colla- 
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tion  are  still  visible  on  many  folios  (cf .  ff .31,97-99, 
103-7,115,124,etc).   Qq:  lco;  219(i  lost  since  folia- 
tion); 3C0;  410( inserted);  5eo-12so;  13ie(viii  lost); 
14eo;  158(i,ii,vi,vii,xii  lost;  xi  displaced;  xiv-xx 
lost) . 

The  signatures  were  written  after  the  insertion  of 
Gam.   This  begins  In  the  middle  of  f .58b,  after  A  4422, 
with  a  rubric  heading,  "Here  be  gynnyth  the  Cokys  tale," 
etc.;  after  this  Q,  ten  leaves  (ff. 62-71)  with  a  differ- 
ent watermark  are  inserted  for  the  rest  of  Gam.  WBP  be- 
gins at  the  top  of  f.72. 

The  quires  were  all  intended  for  twenties,  except  Q  4 
(ff. 62-71),  inserted  for  Gam.   But  f.22  (sig.  b  j)  has 
been  lost  (with  A  1554-1634);  f.102  was  cut  out  by  the 
original  scribe,  without  loss  of  text,  perhaps  because 
spoiled  in  writing;  in  Q  13,  f.239  (sig.  n  8)  is  lost 
with  G  627-719;  and  Q  15  is  badly  shattered,  having  lost 
ff.  272-73(1  887-943),  ff.  277-78(1  1044-92),  f.283(Ch. 
and  B.,  lines  274-341),  and  having  misplaced  f.282(Ch. 
and  B.,  lines  205-73)  before  279(Ch.and  B.,  lines  1-67). 
The  last  7  leaves  of  the  quire  were  also  lost,  and  may 
have  been  blank,  as  ST  begins  in  the  next  quire.   The 
last  leaf  of  the  MS  (f .350)  was  reversed  in  binding. 
DATE 

Scribe  No.l,  1460-70;  No. 2,  not  much  later;  No. 3,  per- 
haps 1500. 
WRITING 

At  least  three  hands: 

1.  A  graceful,  fluent  cursive  hand,  with  marked  back- 
ward strokes  for  h,  wrote  probably  all  CT  and  ST. 

2.  A  later,  looser,  more  flourished  hand  wrote  PLT 
(ff ,228b-31) ,  made  many  corrections,  inserted  omitted 
lines,  wrote  directions  for  reading  in  correct  order  cer- 
tain disarranged  leaves  (see  below)  and  added  the  Table 
of  Contents  (f.l  verso),  except  for  the  items  by  Lyd- 
gate. 

3.  A  bolder,  flourished  hand  wrote  Ch.and  B.  and  ad- 
ded the  Lydgate  items  to  the  Table  of  Contents. 
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INK 

Varies:  yellowish  brown  to  f .58b;  dark  brown  through 
f .71;  light  ink  returns,  ff .72-102;  dark  brown,  ff .102- 
228b;  a  different  dark  brown,  ff ,228b-231;  lighter  red- 
dish brown,  ff ,232-end. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  trace  of  supervision.   Many  errors  and  erasures. 
The  original  scribe  corrected  little.   No. 2,  however, 
edited  considerably  in  both  black  and  red  ink. 
ILLUMINATION 

Five-line  red  capitals  begin  some  tales.  Blue  capi- 
tals in  Gam,  two  in  PsT(ff .261b,  270b)  and  at  beginning 
of  ST.  Names  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  margin  of  Pro,  ex- 
plicits, incipits,  and  subheads  in  red;  and  much  under- 
lining of  words,  lines,  and  groups  of  lines  in  red. 
BINDING 

18  C,  brown  leather  over  thick  pasteboards. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Frail;  in  many  places  patched  long  ago  with  strips  of 
early  vellum  deeds,  of  which  a  few  words  here  and  there 
are  legible  (ff .103,136,219,  e.g.).   Condition  especially 
bad  in  Qq  13-15. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Irregular:  A  X  D  Ea  C  Ba  H  Fb  B1  Eb  Fa  PIT  G  I. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Although  Ch  is  late,  it  is  a  careful  copy  and  very 
little  edited.   Its  texts,  however,  were  picked  up  from 
many  different  sources.   Its  agreement  in  order  with  Ld1 
and  To  through  A  X  D  Ea  is  accidental;  and  although  these 
three  MSS  only  agree  with  Hg  in  placing  D  after  A,  Hg 
does  not  have  Gam.   Textually,  in  Pro  Ch  is  close  to  Hg; 
but  the  two  do  not  appear  again  in  close  relation  until 
SqT. 

In  general,  &$3(or  Ad3  H^5)  is  commonly  present  with 
Ch;  in  KtT  and  Section  D  they  form  a  distinct  subgroup; 
later,  other  MSS  are  present,  usually  one  or  more  major 
MSS.   In  the  order  in  which  the  tales  come,  the  remaining 
agreements  are  as  follows:  CkT,  a  Ad3;  C1T,  Hg  El  Gg; 
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Mel,  a;  MkT  NPT,  Hg  El  Gg  Ad3;  McT,  Hg  Ad3;  FkT,  a  Ad3 
Gg;  MLT,  ft-El-4$3;  SqT,  Hg;  SNT,  large  group  headed  by 
Hg;  PsT,  large  group  headed  by  El  to  c.958,  then  perhaps 
large  group  headed  by  Hg-Ht(H^  from  551s).   In  MiT,  ReT, 
PhT,  PdT,  ShT,  PrT,  Th,  MeT,  and  CYT,  Ch  seems  to  be  in- 
dependent . 

Its  readings  are  always  worth  consideration;  in  some 
tales  the  errors  are  very  few  and  unimportant. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Although  Ch  is  late,  its  ultimate  derivation,  perhaps 
through  several  intermediaries,  from  a  MS  of  the  Hg  and 
El  type  seems  to  appear  in  survivals  of  their  language. 
There  is,  however,  considerable  dialect  mixture.  North- 
western and  far  Western  features  are  mainly  lacking,  but 
there  is  some  evidence  for  the  nearer  West  toward  the 
South.  The  intrusion  of  some  few  Northern  and  Northwest 
Midland  forms  can  perhaps  be  explained  as  coming  from  the 
variety  of  exemplars  used. 

In  spelling,  3  is  used  rarely  and  £>  seldom  except  in 
£>e,  %>*• ,  etc.  in  Mel,  Mk;  k  for  c  most  often  in  kan, 
koude  (cf.  El  Hg) .  The  vowel  doubling  characteristic  of 
El  and  Hg  appears  often.  Characteristic  of  the  scribe 
is  the  very  frequent  doubling  of  a  final  consonant,  often 
with  -e  added. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Unlike  most  CT  MSS,  Ch  has  a  title  (f.2;  cf.  En3): 
"Incipit  tractatus  Galfridi  Chaucer  de  gestis  Peregrino- 
rum  versus  Cantuarium"  (15  C  but  not  by  the  scribe). 

The  MS  was  originally  bound  in  the  15  C  with  some 
leaves  out  of  order.  In  Q  2  the  inner  five  sheets  were 
placed  outside  the  outer  five:  i.e.  on  ff .  21b,  26b,  31b, 
36b,  and  41b  are  directions  in  a  15  C  hand  later  than  the 
scribe's  (Hand  No. 2),  for  reading  the  disarranged  pages 
in  the  proper  order;  again,  in  Q  10,  the  two  inner  sheets 
were  interchanged  in  position  with  the  two  next  to  them, 
and  similar  directions  by  the  same  writer  occur  on  ff . 
177b,  179b,  181b,  183b.   All  are  now  in  proper  order. 

The  order  of  the  tales  shows  that  the  MS  was  made  up 
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from  various  sources.   In  particular.  Gam  occupies  the 
last  3  folios  of  Q  3  (originally  left  vacant  for  contin- 
uing CkT)  and  a  complete  quire  of  10  leaves  of  paper  with 
a  different  WM,  the  whole  written  in  a  different  ink 
(also  marked  by  blue  paragraph  marks  not  used  elsewhere 
in  CT  portion  except  twice).   It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  the  insertion  of  Gam  was  made  after  the  writing  of 
WBP,  which  begins  the  first  leaf  of  Q  5.   SqT  breaks  off 
(line  672)  on  f.228b,  and  the  remainder  of  the  quire, 
which  was  left  blank  to  continue  the  tale,  is  now  nearly 
filled  with  the  spurious  PIT,  inserted  later.   Folio  231b 
is  blank  except  for  two  later  alphabets.   If  PIT  was 
written  by  No. 2,  who  added  the  Table  of  Contents  on  the 
vellum  flyleaf,  he  wrote  the  Table  before  he  copied  the 
Tale;  that  this  is  true  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
title  is  crowded  between  two  lines. 

The  numerous  glosses,  both  marginal  and  interlinear, 
are  often  by  Hand  No. 2. 

An  inferior  red  pigment  used  on  ff .1-232  has  caused 
many  offsets. 

On  f.l  is  the  word  "Mounster"  (16  C), 

On  f.26b  the  heading  at  A  1880  is  unique:  "The  ordi- 
naunce  of  lystys  that  Theseus  ordaynyd"  (by  Hand  No. 2?). 

The  title  of  G1  is  "The  first  Nonnes  tale"  (f .233; 
perhaps  also  by  Hand  No. 2). 

Polio  24b  was  accidentally  left  blank  by  the  scribe 
and  marked  "Vacat" ;  the  text  is  continuous  (A  1748-49) 
between  the  foot  of  24a  and  the  top  of  25a. 

A  flower  spray  with  two  leaves  (15  C)  is  found  in  many 
places,  marking  passages  of  special  interest:  C  30,  P 
760,  B  102,  E  1525.   There  is  also  a  hand:  D  515,  1109, 
H  310,  351,  3  991,  E  1525. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  text  of  Ch.and  B.  varies 
greatly  from  that  of  any  MS  recorded  by  MacCracken  (II, 
408sqq)  and  that  this  copy  of  ST  is  not  closely  related 
to  any  recorded  by  Erdman  (Lydgatefs  Siege  of  Thebes). 
For  this  text  of  PIT,  printed  parallel  to  the  only  other 
text  of  it,  see  Beatty,  A  New  Ploughman1 s  Tale.  The  Ch 
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version  has  a  14-line  link  connecting  Hocclevefs  poem 
with  the  CT;  after  line  14  the  scribe  wrote  "Here  be  gyn- 
nyth  the  tale"  but  stroked  it  through  and  repeated  the 
tale  heading  after  Hoccleve's  prologue. 

A  caesural  stroke  is  used  to  Gam;  there  it  ceases  al- 
together; it  is  resumed  in  PdT  (f .122)  but  is  used  very 
little  and  soon  ceases.   In  WBT,  the  inverted  semicolon 
is  used  at  times  to  mark  questions:  e.g.  D  1088-90,  1094, 
1104. 

There  are  many  signs  that  the  MS  was  not  made  in  a 
shop:  the  difficulties  with  the  quires;  the  absence  of 
CW  and  of  marks  of  supervision;  the  wild  order  of  tales; 
the  unconventionality  of  treatment;  the  freedom  in  mark- 
ing the  text;  and  finally  the  evidence  that  it  was  very 
early  at  Winchester  College,  which  may  mean  that  it  was 
written  by  some  one  there. 
PROVENANCE 

On  f.l  is: 

"Grayce  and  good  manners  maketh  man 
But  who  louethe  him  that  no  good  cann." 

The  first  line  is  "Grayce  and"  plus  the  motto  of  Win- 
chester School,  15  C,  perhaps  in  the  hand  of  Thomas  Vause 
(see  below);  the  second  is  a  16  C  addition. 

At  the  top  of  f .151b  the  Winchester  motto  is  repeated. 

The  name  "Thomas  Vause"  (15  C)  on  f.72  and  the  Win- 
chester College  motto  perhaps  place  the  MS. 

From  the  Bursar's  Account  Rolls  of  Winchester  College 
it  appears  that  one  Thomas  Vause (Vaus,Paux)  was  for  many 
years  the  college  attorney,  at  least  between  1453-54  and 
1490  (between  1481  and  1483  the  name  is  written  "J  Vaus" ; 
but  this  is  probably  a  clerical  error,  since  in  1484-85 
it  is  "Thomas  Faux" ) .  There  was  also  a  college  auditor 
of  accounts  from  bailiffs  and  farmers,  who  appears  in 
the  records  between  1470  and  1488  as  Thomas  Fawkes(Faux) , 
and  who  had  previously  served  the  college  as  Clerk  of 
Accounts  at  least  between  1451  and  1470.  Whether  he  was 
the  same  as  the  attorney  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
the  dates  agree.  There  was  a  family  of  Vause(Vaux)  at 
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Odiham  (VCH  Hampah. ,  IV, 93;  CPR, 1452-61,  p. 137),  and  two 
boys  of  the  name  were  at  the  college  in  1460-61,  but  not 
in  1454-55  or  1462-63  (Winch. Hall  Bks.;  the  series  is  in- 
complete). The  Hampshire  family  does  not  appear  in  the 
pedigree  of  Vaux  of  Harrowden,  nor  does  the  name  in  the 
MS  at  all  agree  with  the  autograph  of  Thomas,  Lord  Vaux 
of  Harrowden  (PRO,  E  101/419/16,  f.115). 

The  possible  Winchester  origin  of  the  MS  is  supported 
by  the  dialect,  which  might  be  Hampshire.  It  is  borne  out 
also  by  the  name  of  the  18  C  donor  to  Christ  Church  in 
1769,  on  f.l,  "Johannes  Peyto  Verney  Baro  Willoughby  de 
Broke."   He  came  of  a  family  which  as  "collateral  descen- 
dants" of  William  of  Wykeham  had  the  right  to  "Founder's 
Kin"  scholarships.   Although  a  Christ  Church  man,  his 
grandfather,  George  Peyto  de  Verney,  was  so  admitted  in 
1674  to  Winchester  and  New  College  (GEC )  as  great-grand- 
son of  George  Turpin,  who,  with  his  brothers,  Richard  and 
Andrew,  was  made  Founder^  Kin  Scholar  in  1607  and  1609. 
Their  mother,  Elizabeth  Fiennes,  was  descended  from  Wyke- 
ham's  sister  Agnes  (N.and  Q. ,10S. ,  XII, 123).   It  seems, 
then,  possible  that  some  member  of  the  Verney  family  who 
was  at  V/inchester  might  have  obtained  the  MS  there. 

This  descent  does  not  explain  the  "Joh  [or  "Job",  ac- 
cording to  the  official  Cat.MSS  C.Ch.C]  Long*  Liber" 
(17  C)  on  f .350;  but  there  were  various  men  of  this  name 
living  near  Winchester.   Note  especially  a  John  Long  of 
1567  and  one  of  1621  of  Barton  Stacy  near  Lymington  (VCH 
Hampsh. ,  IV, 647),  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Winchester. 
It  is  possible  that  the  MS  had  got  away  from  Winchester 
and  to  one  of  these  before  it  went  to  the  Verneys.  It  may 
also  be  that  the  connections  of  the  Verneys  with  Winches- 
ter caused  them  to  be  especially  interested  in  the  MS  and 
that  they  acquired  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a 
John  Long  otherwise  unknown. 

For  detailed  information  from  the  records  of  Winches- 
ter College  special  thanks  are  due  to  Herbert  Chitty, 
Esq.;  and  for  permission  to  make  photostats  and  to  study 
the  MS  itself,  to  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Christ  Church. 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated,  A  73  -  I  290. 
FORM 

Vellum,  fine  quality;  ff.  1-266,  really  267,  since  64 
and  101  are  doubled  and  2  is  skipped  in  numbering.  Foli- 
ation in  pencil  (19  C?);  incorrect  101b-115. 

13  1/4"  x  8  7/8";  writing  space  9  1/4"  x  5  3/4". 

Ruled  in  ink,  sometimes  on  verso  only;  margined  both 
recto  and  verso,  double  lines  top  and  bottom;  trimmed  an 
inch  or  more  at  top,  side,  and  foot. 

Single  columns,  36-37  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights.  CW  regular;  no  signatures  visible  (probably 
trimmed  away).   Qq:  l7(i  lost;  2  foliated  as  1;  3  as  3); 
28-10e;  ll6 (original);  128-138;  147-158(misbound  thus: 
14  i  lost,  15  ii-vii,  14  ii-viii,  15  i  and  viii);  16e; 
177(vii  lost);  188;  197(vii  lost);  208-228;  237(ii  lost); 
248-278;  288(misbound  thus:  i,  viii,  ii-vii);  298-328; 
337(vi  lost);  343( strips  of  5  more  ff.  visible).   After 
Q  34,  about  20  ff.  must  have  been  lost,  as  the  rest  of 
PsT  is  missing. 

The  MS  had  suffered  losses  before  its  latest  binding 
and  was  very  carelessly  treated  in  binding.  The  losses 
of  text  caused  by  loss  of  leaves  are:  Q  1,  A  1-72;  Q  14, 
D  146-217;  Q  17,  E  33-107;  Q  19,  E  1190-1212  and  1245- 
1293;  Q  23,  F  1584-1624  and  G  1-36;  Q  34,  I  62-102;  Qq 
35-38,  I  290-1092.   In  Q  19,  the  space  lost  would  contain 
72  lines;  therefore  Cp,  like  its  mates  La  and  Sle,  prob- 
ably did  not  contain  E  1213-44  (Me  headlink).   In  Q  23, 
the  lost  folio  would  also  normally  contain  only  72  lines; 
since  La  Sle  omit  F  1595-1602,  Cp  probably  also  lacked 
them.  The  disorder  in  Qq  14-15  was  caused  primarily  by 
the  separation  of  the  outer  sheet  of  Q  15  (now  ff.114, 
115,  but  properly  ff. 108, 115)  from  the  inner  leaves  ( ii- 
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vii)  and  the  misplacement  of  these  inner  leaves  of  Q  15 
before  those  of  Q  14  (ii-viii),  with  15  i  and  viii  (badly 
soiled  and  crumpled)  after  14  ii-viii.  The  leaves  should 
read  in  the  order  101a  (1  folio  lost),  107-113,  114, 
101b-106,  115.  The  disorder  in  Q  28  was  equally  simple: 
the  outside  sheet  (i  and  viii)  was  placed  before  the  in- 
ner leaves  (ii-vii). 
DATE 

1410-20. 
WRITING 

One  fine,  clear  book  hand,  similar  to  that  of  Ha4;  and 
both  to  the  hand  of  Egerton  1991  (Gower»s  CA). 
INK 

Two  inks,  one  now  a  dark  brown,  the  other  blacker. 
They  alternate  according  to  no  discernible  plan. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

There  seem  to  have  been  two  supervisors.  The  direc- 
tions for  "prolog"  and  "tale"  are  written  in  a  heavy 
chalk  script;  those  for  the  illuminations  --  "demi  vy- 
nett"  or  "champe"  —  in  crayon  of  a  thinner  line.   Both 
these  scripts  are  still  visible  at  the  beginning  of  most 
prologues  and  some  tales,  and  were  probably  originally 
written  for  all  prologues,  if  not  for  all  tales.   Some 
have  been  almost  entirely  trimmed  away  by  the  binder  — 
only  the  c  or  e   of  "champe"  remaining  in  some  cases.  Be- 
sides these  directions,  there  are  corrections  in  crayon, 
in  dry  point,  and  in  a  fine  ink  script.  For  dry  point 
cf.  ff ,19b, 27, 35b, 39, 79, 86, etc.;  these  corrections  usu- 
ally agree  even  in  spelling  with  Ha*  (cf.  especially  f . 
215,  words  in  B  1900,  and  f.216,  the  whole  of  B  1973). 
In  KtT  marginal  directions  for  parts  2,  3,  4,  and  5  occur 
at  A  1355,  1881,  2479,  2744  (with  a  different  indication 
of  part  2  at  1491);  in  B1,  parts  2  and  3  are  similarly 
indicated  at  386  and  876.  Many  of  the  errors  marked  ei- 
ther by  a  marginal  cross  or  a  correction  are  disregarded, 
and  some  of  the  blanks  (for  words  or  lines)  left  by  a 
scribe  were  either  disregarded  or  filled  by  a  later  hand: 
cf.  F  241( "Right"),  D  24,  C  466(whole  line),  D  222(in 
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crayon  in  margin  and  in  late  15  C  ink  in  text),  B  2042- 
44  and  2105-7  (in  margin  only  in  later  ink),  B  3197-3204, 
"Adam  Stanza"  (heading  written  but  space  unfilled).  Many 
corrections,  however,  have  been  made  by  the  scribe,  some- 
times so  skilfully  that  no  evidence  of  erasure  is  visible 
in  the  photostats  (letters  over  erasures  are  underlined 
here):  cf.  A  319,  to;  486,  were :  865,  his  wis dam;  1755, 

wide  and  sore :  3881,  we ban  wole  we  speke ;  3921, 

Cauntebregge;  D  503,  f ifbe  (v  in  margin  by  supervisor), 
etc.  On  f.217b  three  corrections  of  different  sorts  oc- 
cur within  ten  lines:  B  2153,  "lyuyte" (uy  underdotted  and 
"lite"  in  margin  in  minute  script);  2155,  "b1 fore" (in 
margin  in  good  book  hand  for  insertion  at  place  marked  by 
a  caret);  2157,  a  large  marginal  cross  in  crayon  indi- 
cates "a  doughter""  wrongly  written  (half  erased  later) 
after  "wyf " . 
ILLUMINATION 

Probably  the  earliest  representative  among  the  CT  MSS 
of  the  so-called  "New  English  Style"  in  MS  illumination. 
See  chapter  on  Illumination.   Other  CT  MSS  in  this  same 
style  of  about  the  same  date  are  Ha*  and  La. 

The  words  "dj  vynett"  and  "champe"  occur  frequently  in 
Cp,  written  in  brown  crayon  in  the  margin  opposite  one  of 
two  kinds  of  decoration:  a  colored  initial  on  gold  ground 
joining  a  bar  border  ending  in  feathery  sprays  (demi-vi- 
net);  and  a  smaller  gold  initial  on  a  square  of  colored 
ground  decorated  at  the  outside  corners  with  feathery 
sprays  (champ).  Whole  vinets  (the  term  is  not  used  in  Cp 
but  is  found  in  Lc,  q.v.)  are  whole  page  borders;  two  oc- 
cur in  Cp,  on  ff.  12b  and  217b.   Demi-vinet  initials  are 
used  to  introduce  tales;  champs  regularly  decorate  pro- 
logues and  links. 

Gold  letters  flourished  with  blue  and  violet,  and  blue 
flourished  with  red  mark  paragraphs  and  stanzas.  Begin- 
nings of  lines,  capital  I,   and  some  other  initial  letters 
are  touched  with  yellow.  Tale  headings  are  usually  in 
ink  of  text  preceded  by  blue  or  red  paragraph  mark;  page 
headings  occur  only  between  ff .  100  and  257;  they  are  in 
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rubric  and  usually  on  rectos  only. 
BINDING 

c. 1700-1730. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Although  Cp  has  been  cleaned  and  repaired,  some  pages 
are  still  badly  stained  (see  especially  114,  and  115,  the 
outside  sheet  of  Q  15,  which  obviously  had  been  lost  and 
soiled).   Six  single  leaves  have  been  lost.   Five  con- 
tained illuminations;  f .1  may  have  contained  a  portrait 
as  in  La.  Holes  and  slits  in  the  vellum  have  been  neatly 
mended  by  sewing  or  gluing;  in  F  667-72  the  first  4  or  5 
letters  are  written  over  a  neatly  glued  patch. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  c:  A  X  B1  Fa  D  Ea  Eb  Fb  G  C  Bs  H  I. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Since  Cp  is  the  best  representative  of  the  ft  MSS,  the 
special  features  of  |/  ft  are  placed  here.  La  is  slightly 
later  and  independently  edited  by  the  scribe;  Sle  was 
copied  more  than  half  a  century  later  when  the  exemplar 
had  lost  part  of  the  text.  This  the  scribe  supplied  from 
a  MS  of  different  tradition,  by  which  also  the  Sls  text 
is  throughout  badly  contaminated. 

Cp  is  a  fairly  faithful  copy  of  I/ft.   Corrections  from 
another  MS,  perhaps  Ha*,  were  evidently  intended  but 
never  made. 

y  ft  must  have  been  incomplete;  before  Cp  was  made  it 
had  lost  the  end  of  MeT,  probably  two  folios  (2318-2418), 
carrying  with  them  the  end  of  the  tale  and  a  leaf  partly 
blank.   As  the  links  introducing  MeT,  SqT,  and  FkT  were 
all  inaccessible  to  the  maker  of  !/  ft,  and  as  he  had  these 
tales  in  separate  booklets,  he  was  able  to  place  them 
where  he  thought  fit.  MLT  had  an  endlink  calling  for  a 
tale.  Even  if  this  link  read  "Somnour"  in  B  1179,  as  it 
probably  did,  he  would  probably  regard  that  as  a  scribal 
error  for  "Squyer",  as  the  Summoner  was  already  placed 
after  the  Friar.   He  accordingly  changed  the  reading  in 
1179  and  placed  SqT  after  this  link.  He  v/as  perhaps  also 
responsible  for  including  Gam  (visibly  picked  up  by  Ha4), 
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and  for  placing  the  unattached  Section  G  before  Section 
C  instead  of  before  Section  H.  So  far  as  internal  evi- 
dence alone  goes,  this  is  as  good  a  position  as  the  one 
usually  adopted. 

In  most  of  the  tales  j/  ft  used  the  exemplar  from  which 
somewhat  later  was  derived  [/&;  ft&  are  inseparable  in 
Pro,  KtT(to  1740),  MiT(from  3480),  ReT,  MLT,  SqT,  WBPT, 
PrT,  MeT( except  E  1245-1690),  PkT(to  c.1545),  CYT,  PhT, 
Section  B2(except  ShT,  PrT,  MkT),  and  McT. 

In  A  1740-5480  the  two  groups  are  distinctly  apart 
and  [/ft  is  from  the  same  soiirce  as  the  later  [/"fr  and  af- 
filiated MSS;  this  alignment  appears  also  in  C1T,  MeT 
(1245-1690),  Ph-Pd  link,  and  PdT.   In  a  few  other  tales 
ft  and  £  are  together  but  distinguishable:  SNT,  ShT,  PrT, 
PsT.   In  SuT  and  MkT  only  part  of  the  &  group  appear  with 
ft.  At  the  end  of  PkT  (from  c.1545)  [/ft  must  have  been 
badly  damaged  before  any  of  its  descendants  was  copied. 

As  the  least  altered  copy  of  a  very  early  lost  MS  of 
high  quality,  Cp  is  of  some  authority;  but  as  this  lost 
MS  (  l/ft)  was  itself  derived  from  the  same  source  as  [/  & 
and  I/"k  and  others,  it  is  not  a  major  tradition. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Central  West  Midland,  perhaps  Oxfordshire.  Besides 
the  usual  West  Midland  features,  Cp  has  the  characteris- 
tic Oxford  ai,ei  for  a,e  before  ssh  (ayssche,  freisshe), 
and  ij  for  long  i  (wijf,  strijf).  As  Cp  is  the  earliest 
and  most  representative  of  the  ft  MSS  and  as  the  ancestor 
of  &  (in  many  tales)  came  from  the  same  ultimate  exemplar 
as  the  ancestor  of  ft,  the  presence  of  some  Northern  and 
Northwestern  forms  suggests  the  possibility  of  inheri- 
tance from  V  ft  and  V  ft&. 

In  spelling  as  in  writing  Cp  and  Ha4  are  very  close; 
and  there  is  evidence  that  Cp  and  Ha*  were  in  the  same 
shop  at  the  same  time  (see  above).  The  spelling,  with 
some  vagaries,  is  on  the  whole  noticeably  consistent.  It 
is  characterized  by:  frequent  3(more  often  palatal)  and 
£;  very  frequent  sch;  occasional  h  for  gh;  frequent  ck 
for  kk;  frequent  du-,  tu-  in  duelle,  tuo  (cf.  Gower  MS 
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Egerton  1991);  frequent  ay  for  ey,  and  ij  for  long  i. 
There  is  considerable  vowel  doubling  (cf.  Ha4). 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Many  tales  are  numbered  by  the  scribe:  e.g.  Re  is 
C°iij°;  Ck,  Cmiiijm.   Other  tales  numbered  in  the  same 
form  as  Ck  are  ML  (5),  WB  (7),  Pd  (16),  Sh  (17),  Th  (19), 
Mel(20),  Mk  (21),  NP  (22),  Mc  (23),  Ps  (24).  This  num- 
bering, which  occurs  also  in  various  £  and  &  MSS  (cf. 
Order  of  Tales),  was  perhaps  originally  used  in  an  ances- 
tral MS  because  of  the  absence  of  links,  since  only  one 
link  between  groups  occurs  (ML  end  link,  used  to  attach 
SqT  to  MLT). 

On  f.95,  between  P  346  and  347,  is  "Explicit  prima 
pars"  (right)  and  "The  Stag  of  an  Hert"  (below,  cen- 
tered), of  which  this  is  the  earliest  appearance.   Nei- 
ther here  nor  in  any  of  the  $  and  £  MSS  in  which  it  oc- 
curs is  "Explicit  secunda  pars"  also  found.   Cf .  chapter 
on  Headings. 

The  extraordinary  "Et  lament at" ,  which  appears  like  a 
stage  direction  between  G  207  and  208  in  the  hand  and  ink 
of  the  text,  occurs  only  in  this  MS;  an  error,  perhaps 
suggested  to  the  scribe  by  the  four  0ofs  of  lines  207-8. 

The  MS  is  obviously  unfinished.  There  are  a  few  page 
headings  before  101,  then  often  on  one  side  only  (e.g. 
Bathe);  paragraph  marks  are  irregular  (cf.  ff .14b, 16b, 
18b, 19, etc. ) ;  divisions  into  parts  are  often  merely  in- 
dicated, directions  and  corrections  indicated  but  not 
carried  out.  The  last  elaborate  paragraph  mark  is  at 
A  1025;  after  that,  there  seems  an  evident  simplification 
and  cheapening  of  the  decorations. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  extreme  irregularity  of  the 
explicits  and  incipits.  The  commonest  form  is,  "Explicit 
fabula  Molendarij"  (or,  later,  simply  "Explicit")  "Here 
begynnep  pe  Reeues  tale"  (f.54);  but  after  SNT  is,  "Here 
endep  Seint  Ceciles  Tale"  and,  in  the  margin,  "Hie  inci- 
pit  fabula  Canonici."   Before  PhT  is  "The  doctour  of  phi- 
sik"  only.  PdT  is  headed  ( torn) . . .  ."bygynne|>  £e  Pardon- 
ers tale  folwynge."  After  Mel  is,  in  the  margin,  "Expli- 
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cit  prologus  monachi  Cmxxjmn ,  and  in  the  body  of  the 
text,  "Here  teller  £>e  Monk  De  Casibus  virorum  illustri- 
um."   After  Mk-NP  link,  with  "Explicit  prologus",  comes, 
"Here  Begynne|>  £e  nonnes  prestes  tale  of  £e  kokke  and  his 
vij  hennes."   Since  directions  are  still  visible  in  many 
places,  it  looks  as  if  the  director  himself  did  not  know 
clearly  how  the  explicits  and  incipits  should  be  written 
and  had  no  fixed  policy. 

On  f.79b  is  a  scale  ornament  in  red  crayon,  followed 
by  "Sh"  and  a  spiders  v/eb;  and  on  f,177b,  in  the  lower 
margin,  is  a  red  crayon  sketch  of  a  W. 

No  caesural  mark  is  used;  a  faint  terminal  stroke  ends 
many  lines,  without  apparent  regard  to  sentence  struc- 
ture . 

Scribbles  have  mostly  been  pumiced  away  in  the  clean- 
ing process.   A  few  survive  in  dry  point,  nearly  all  il- 
legible. 
PROVENANCE 

The  name  "Burle"  (f.146,  dry  point),  which  looks  as 
old  as  the  text,  is  a  safer  clue  than  is  often  suggested 
by  a  single  name,  for  the  name  is  very  uncommon  in  the 
early  15  C  and  but  few  members  of  the  one  prominent  fam- 
ily existed.   Furthermore,  the  connections  of  this  family 
with  the  owners  of  La,  a  sister  MS  from  the  same  exem- 
plar, and  of  both  families  with  friends  of  Chaucer's  in- 
crease the  possibility  that  the  identification  is  cor- 
rect. For  details  of  the  following  connections,  cf.  GEC . 

John  de  Burle (also  spelled  Burley,  Boerley)  who  died 
c.1413  was  the  son  of  Roger,  nephew  of  Simon,  tutor  of 
King  Richard  II,  and  grandson  of  Sir  John  with  whom  Chau- 
cer was  sent  on  a  mission  in  1376.   He  had  a  son  William, 
who  married  Margaret  Grey  de  Vfilton.   Her  brother,  Rey- 
nold Grey  de  Wilton,  had  a  great-granddaughter  who  mar- 
ried John  Brydges,  first  Baron  Chandos,  one  of  whose  sons 
was  Anthony  Brydges.   This  name  is  written  formally  on 
the  last  leaf  of  La. 

The  marriage  of  William  de  Burle,  whose  surname  is  in 
Cp,  with  Margaret  Grey  de  Wilton,  and  the  descent  of  An- 
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thony  Brydges,  whose  name  is  in  La,  from  her  brother, 
Sir  Reynold  Grey  de  Wilton,  together  with  the  evidence 
in  the  two  MSS  from  textual  relationship,  writing,  illu- 
mination, and  style  in  general,  that  they  were  made  in 
the  same  shop  and  from  the  same  exemplar,  La  only  a  lit- 
tle later  than  Cp,  suggest  that  the  copies  of  tales  from 
which  these  two  MSS  were  derived  belonged  to  some  one  of 
their  immediate  social  circle  who  was  intimate  with  Chau- 
cer. William  de  Burle's  step-father,  Sir  Richard  Arun- 
del, a  "King's  knight",  was  a  kinsman  of  Joan  Arundel  who 
married  Chaucer's  friend  Sir  William  Beauchamp.  His 
wife's  father  was  cousin  to  Sir  Philip  la  Vache,  whose 
wife  was  daughter  to  Chaucer's  other  friend  Sir  Lewis 
Clifford. 

To  these  associations,  which  certainly  would  explain 
an  interest  in  Chaucer  and  his  work,  must  be  added  the 
fact  that  John  Burley's  uncle,  Sir  Simon  (d.1388),  was 
interested  in  books  and  had  an  unusual  secular  library 
(cf.  MLN,  XXX, 169-70). 

At  the  bottom  of  f.l  is  a  note:  "Liber  C.C.C.Oxon  Ex 
dono  Gulielmi  Pulman  A.M.  hujus  Collegii  quondam  socius." 
Fulman  (1632-88)  as  a  young  man  was  tutor  to  Edward  Peyto 
(d.1658)  of  a  legal  family  who  had  books  and  who  were  re- 
motely connected  with  both  the  Burleys  and  the  Grey  de 
Wiltons  by  marriage  into  the  Ferrers  family.  For  the 
books  cf .  the  will  in  1647  (PCC  208  Fines)  of  Edward  Pey- 
to 's  great-aunt,  for  whom  he  was  executor  --  she  had  a 
"trunkful  of  books";  cf.  the  will  of  his  mother  in  1663/4 
(PCC  19  Bruce),  which  shows  that  she  also  had  books.  It 
is,  then,  possible  that  Cp  went  to  Fulman  by  this  chan- 
nel; but  as  he  later  became  a  collector,  it  is  only  one 
of  many  possibilities. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Corpus  Christ i  College  for  permission  to  have  photostats 
made  and  to  study  the  MS  itself. 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated,  A  253  -  G  855. 
FORM 

Vellum  and  paper,  quarto;  ff .  1-205;  foliation  modern, 
counting  lost  leaves.   Strips  of  paper  show  where  leaves 
have  been  lost  (40  in  all),  making  an  original  245. 

11  1/2"  x  8",  but  very  irregular  (see  below);  writing 
space  8  1/2"  x  5",  sometimes  much  narrower.  Not  ruled 
but  margined  with  brown  crayon. 

Single  columns,  41-48  lines. 
WATERMARKS 

1.  Basilique,  if  in  Briquet,  2630  (1384-92),  ff. 1-194. 

2.  Basilique,  not  identified,  ff .195-205. 

Only  the  earlier  Briquet  was  available,  but  all  simi- 
lar watermarks  seem  to  be  early;  cf.  Nos. 2675, 2635, 2662, 
2677  —  all  1389-1418. 
COLLATION 

Twenty-fours;  5  sheets  of  paper,  folded  as  quarto,  be- 
tween an  inner  and  an  outer  double  leaf  of  vellum  (Q  2 
has  an  extra  double  leaf  of  vellum  instead  of  paper,  ff. 
viii  and  xvii.  CW  appear  on  all  complete  quires.  The 
first  half  of  each  quire  was  marked  most  eccentrically 
(15  C)  thus:  Q  1,  no  mark  appears  now;  Q  2,  small  letters 
ff-1  on  ff .30-35;  Q,   3,  arable  figures  1-11  on  ff .49-59 
(f.xii  lost);  Q  4,  capitals  A-M  on  ff. 73-84;  Q  5,  a  j-xij 
in  the  usual  manner  on  ff .97-108;  thereafter,  a  few  b's, 
c's,  and  d's  show  that  the  system  continued. 

Qq:  lfa( i-iv,ix-xi,xiv-xvi,xxi-xxiv  lost);  2ss(i,xii 
lost);  3se(xii,xiii  lost);  4e*-5e4;  6eE(xiii,xvii  lost); 
7ei(xi,xiv,xix  lost);  823(xx  lost);  913(xiv-xxiv  lost). 

The   losses   of  text   are:   Q  1,   A  1-252,505-758,920-1170, 
1502-1847;    Q  2,   A   1848-1931,2927-3016;    Q  3,   B  530-710; 
Q  6,    P  673-753,1472-1564;    Q  7,   B  1584-1663,1837-1934, 
2246-2289;    Q   8,   B  4000-4079;    Q  9,   MS  ends   at  G   855    (f. 
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205b).  Bradshaw's  note  ("ff .206-16  gone,  al30  ff.217- 
240,  ff .241-264")  assumes  that  the  MS  was  originally 
complete • 
DATE 

1400-20. 
WRITING 

One  book  hand,  modified  toward  cursiveness;  evidently 
that"  of  a  practised  writer  but  not  a  professional  scribe. 
Cf.,  however,  the  flourished  ascenders  in  the  top  lines, 
ff .113b, 114, 114b, 115, etc.  The  writer  adds  "Quod  Wytjbon" 
or  "Amen  quod  Wytton"  on  ff .39,47,67,92  (ends  of  KtT,MiT, 
MLT,SuT) . 
INK 

Dark  brown  but  with  a  good  deal  of  variation. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Many  corrections  made  by  stroking  out  and  underdot- 
ting;  but  no  directions  or  other  marks  of  supervision. 
ILLUMINATION 

None  except  an  occasional  letter  or  paragraph  mark  in 
rubric.   In  Pro  the  names  of  the  Pilgrims  are  preceded  by 
a  red  or  blue  paragraph  mark;  each  description  and  each 
later  section  begins  with  a  crude  2-line  blue  capital 
with  red  penwork. 
BINDING 

1862.   But  inside  both  covers  are  pasted  scraps  of  a 
17  C  binding  stamped  with  a  gilt  design  of  four  acorns 
and  oak  leaves  forming  a  cross.   On  each  side  of  the  de- 
sign the  letters  "S  W"  are  stamped  but  not  in  gold.  The 
acorn  design  is  very  similar  to  that  shown  in  Plate  VII 
(a  binding  dated  c.1825)  of  De  Ricci,  Collectors .  but  the 
letters  are  only  in  the  Dd  binding,  which  is,  of  course, 
much  earlier.  The  19  C  binder  may  have  been  imitating 
an  early  design. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Very  frail;  paper  much  worn  at  the  edges;  strips  have 
been  cut  from  some  of  the  vellum  leaves. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type   a:AB1DEPCBsG. 
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AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Dd  is  much  the  earliest  representative  (except  the 
fragment  Me)  of  the  subgroup  B£  of  group  a  (cf.  CG).  It 
is  also  most  frequently  away  from  its  associates,  both 
by  shift  of  exemplar,  probably  due  to  loss  of  leaves, 
and  by  extensive  correction  (usually  invisible),  partly 
independent,  partly  from  an  unknown  source  near  the  orig- 
inal. Although  the  text  was  somewhat  carelessly  written, 
some  of  the  corrections  give  the  MS  authority. 

B&  is  with  the  larger  group  a  except  in  KtT,  c.1880- 
3108,  where  it  is  with  Hg  or  a  lost  MS  very  close  to  it; 
in  WBPT  and  FrT  it  is  extensively  corrected;  in  C1T  to 
c.686,  Dd  is  away  from  its  group  and  with  A^-Ra^Tc1 
(Ph4);  thereafter  with  a-   For  V  S  cf.  Enx. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

East  Midland,  with  most  of  the  usual  features.  There 
is  no  pronounced  variation  from  the  language  of  Hg  and  El. 

The  spelling  shows  frequent  3(especially  palatal); 
fairly  frequent  ]?;  rare  sch;  occasional  v  for  w  and  w  for 
v  (vessh,  glowys);  preferred  I-  for  pp.*  prefix.  There  is 
little  vowel  doubling  and  no  unusual  consonant  doubling; 
-e  is  sometimes  added  to  indicate  long  vowel.  There  is 
some  consistency  in  spelling  a  given  word  the  same  way. 
A  noteworthy  characteristic  is  the  variability,  appar- 
ently in  blocks,  in  ways  of  spelling  common  words  (meche- 
muche,  ony-any,  companye-compaignye) .   See  chapter  on 
Dialect  and  Spelling. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  vellum  leaves  are  irregular  in  size  and  shape  as 
if  an  odd  lot  had  been  used  (cf.  12,13,36,84,85,108,109, 
etc.);  they  are  often  1-2  inches  smaller  than  the  paper. 
This  irregularity,  the  unusual  make-up  and  marking  of 
the  quires,  the  individuality  of  the  writing,  the  absence 
of  all  signs  of  supervision,  the  crudity  of  the  ornamen- 
tation, and  the  scribe's  freedom  of  comment  on  the  text 
(see  below)  --  all  suggest  that  the  MS  is  the  work  of  an 
amateur  making  a  book  for  himself. 

Since  the  first  5  ff,  are  lost  and  there  are  41-48 
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lines  to  a  page,  about  two  folios  are  unaccounted  for 
and  may  have  contained  something  other  than  CT. 

Two  folios  (200-201)  were  transposed  by  the  binder. 

At  A  4324  the  phrase  "qd  the  Reve"  is  written  with  a 
paragraph  mark  after  the  line. 

On  f,105b  in  the  explicit,  the  phrase  "of  the  Mar- 
chaunt"  is  larger  and  out  of  line  as  if  added  later  by 
the  scribe;  the  preceding  part  of  the  explicit  is  in 
Latin. 

On  f.127,  after  P  670,  is  "Explicit  Secunda  Pars", 
and  the  scribe  added,  "Here  endith  the  Squyeres  tale  as 
meche  as  Chaucer  made."  The  remainder  of  the  leaf  was 
left  blank.   Folio  128  is  lost  but  must  have  contained 
P  673-753;  it  was  the  gemel  of  f .137. 

On  f.l49b,  PdT  ends  mid-page  and  the  remainder  of  the 
page  was  left  blank,  evidently  for  a  link;  f .150a  is  also 
blank,  and  ShT  begins  on  150b. 

On  f,186b  is  the  last  line  of  MkT  (B  3956)  followed 
by  the  Modern  Instances  in  a  slightly  darker  ink,  per- 
haps added  by  the  scribe  at  a  later  time,  as  the  brown 
ink  is  resumed  on  f.189. 

On  f .195a,  NP  endlink  begins  without  a  heading  but  a 
space  is  left  for  it  and  on  the  verso  it  is  followed  by 
about  10  lines  of  space,  which  the  scribe  apparently 
tried  to  make  seem  less  by  writing  the  heading  for  SNT 
with  more  than  normal  space  below  it.   It  looks  as  if  he 
did  not  at  first  have  the  NP  endlink  and  did  not  know 
how  long  it  was. 

These  irregularities  suggest  that  the  scribe  was  mak- 
ing up  his  MS  —  at  all  events  after  C1T  --  with  some  un- 
certainty as  to  the  right  order  and  the  materials  to  be 
included. 

The  scribe  inserted  many  of  the  marginal  glosses  found 
in  El,  and  most  of  the  interlinear  glosses  in  Hg,  El,  and 
Ch.   He  also  repeatedly  added  the  comment  "Verum"  or  "Ve- 
rum  est"  (cf.  ff. 20b ,35, 53, 69b, 78) ;  on  E  1342  (f.107)  he 
added  facetiously  "or  to  drynke"  (cf.  Eoe);  on  Be  2604-5 
(f.170)  he  added  "Nota  et  Caue." 
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Cae sural  stroke  is  used  regularly;  in  the  prose  the 
Inverted  semicolon. 

On  f .127b  is  the  beginning  of  a  letter,  apparently 
concerning  the  arrival  of  certain  ambassadors  in  London 
nsyns  the  ffayre  of  Seynt  Bartillmewe  last  past."   Prom 
the  writing  and  the  date  given,  they  might  have  been  the 
Danish  ambassadors  who  arrived  at  London  the  last  day  of 
August  1496  (PRO,  E  101/414/6;  cf.  the  King's  "rewards" 
to  them  on  Aug. 30  and  31  ( Excerpt .Hist . ,  p.109). 

On  f.136  is  "In  dei  nomine  Amen  anno  domini  M  CCCCC  X1.1 

On  f .144  is  a  scribble  apparently  addressed  to  "May- 
ster  Wrooth[?]  of  about  the  same  date. 

There  are  no  original  headings,  but  a  later  hand  has 
added  some  headings  and  occasional  side  notes  in  French: 
"Nota  La  Chastite  dell  Cenobia"  (f,181b);  "Sur  Onedake" 
(f.161);  "et  Judith  son  concubine"  (f.184). 
PROVENANCE 

On  f.8  is  "Hungerf ord" ,  which  looks  earlier  than  1450. 
It  is  perhaps  not  the  signature  of  Walter  Lord  Hungerford, 
Lord  Treasurer  (d.1449);  but  it  is  certainly  not  that  of 
his  son  (d.1459),  whose  autograph  is  at  the  Huntington 
Library  (cf.  Hastings  Papers,  1,252),  or  of  his  grandson, 
Robert  Lord  Hungerford  and  Moleyns  (d.1464;  cf.  B.M.MS 
Add. 21505,  f.2). 

On  f.38  is  the  name  "Rychard  Mervyn"  (16  C).   Sir  Wal- 
ter had  a  daughter  or  granddaughter  (Hoare,  IV[ Dunworth] , 
p#20),  whose  name  is  not  known,  who  married  John  Mervyn 
of  Fonthill  in  Wilts.  This  John  Mervyn  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Margaret  Lady  Hungerford,  daughter-in-law  of 
Sir  Walter,  both  in  the  management  of  the  Hungerford  es- 
tates and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Hungerford  Chapel 
in  Salisbury  Cathedral  (cf.  Anc. Deeds,  A  670[l473l;  B.M. 
Add.Ch  40055C1464];  CPR  between  1461  and  1491,  passim; 
CIpM  Hy  VII,  I,Nos.462,1198) .  Mervyn  had  two  sons,  one 
named  Walter  and  another  whose  name  is  unknown;  but  as 
his  father's  name  is  given  (Hoare,  loc.cit. )  as  Richard 
or  Ralph,  if  Richard  is  correct,  the  younger  son  might 
have  been  named  for  John's  father  as  the  elder  seems  to 
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have  been  for  Sir  Walter,  his  wife's  father  (or  grand- 
father).  Ponthill  is  near  Salisbury  and  also  near  Farley 
and  Heytesbury,  the  seats  of  the  Hungerf ords. 

It  might  be  added  that  Lord  Hungerford1 s  will  (Reg. 
Staff,,  ff.H4sqq)  suggests  that  he  had  an  exceptional 
library.   Pew  books  are  named  but  more  are  implied  (!!op- 
timam  meam  legendam" ,  "omnibus  libris  meis  de  facultate 
Theologie" ) •  He  left  to  his  daughter-in-law,  with  whom 
John  Mervyn  was  closely  associated,  an  evidently  magnif- 
icent "Legenda  Aurea" ,  The  only  secular  book  named  is 
"le  Sege  de  Troye" ,  but  so  inconspicuous  a  MS  as  Dd  might 
well  have  escaped  particular  mention. 

Of  particular  interest  is  a  possible  identification 
of  the  scribe  Wytton.   Sir  Walter  Hungerf ord  in  the  late 
14  C  was  a  student  at  the  "Mickle  Hall"  (University  Col- 
lege), Oxford  (Carr,  Unlv .Coll . .  p,72).  The  exact  date 
has  not  been  fixed,  but  it  must  have  been  between  1381, 
when  the  Bursar's  Rolls  begin  (ibid.,  p. 36)  and  1399, 
when  Sir  Walter  was  knighted.  Between  1426  and  1430  the 
master  of  Mickle  Hall  was  Richard  Wytton,  who  held  his 
office  by  virtue  of  being  Senior  Fellow  (as  was  customary 
until  1478;  ibid. .  p. 69).   From  this  fact  and  the  further 
fact  that  his  term  of  office  was  much  shorter  than  usual 
(ibid, ,   p. 53),  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  he  was  old 
enough  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  college  when  Hunger- 
ford,  who  lived  until  1449,  studied  there.   Since  in  the 
14  C  there  seem  to  have  been  as  few  as  3-5  fellows  and 
only  about  half  a  dozen  students  lodging  with  them  (ibid, 
p.48;  in  the  15  C ,  only  6-11  fellows,  p. 72),  there  seems 
a  good  chance  that  Hungerford  and  this  Wytton  were  fa- 
miliarly acquainted.   If  Dd  is,  as  it  seems  to  be,  the 
work  of  a  highly  intelligent  amateur,  who  corrected  his 
text  not  only  by  the  light  of  his  own  reason  (here  not 
too  successfully)  but  also  with  the  aid  of  MSS  very  near 
the  original,  the  further  facts  that  Thomas  Chaucer  was 
living  at  Ewelme,  only  about  a  dozen  miles  from  Oxford, 
and  that  he  was  intimately  associated  with  Hungerford  by 
virtue  of  their  public  offices,  fit  into  the  theory. 
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Although  the  name  Wytton  was  common,  no  other  man  of 
this  name  has  been  found  who  suggests  an  association  of 
any  kind  with  Hungerford. 

Although  there  are  other  names  in  the  MS,  its  later 
history  to  the  18  C  is  obscure.   On  f.146  a  "Wyllyam 
Langtun"  (16  C)  claims  ownership  in  a  very  bad  scribble; 
on  f.l20b  is  a  name  that  looks  like  "Rokes"  (16  C),  on 
f.121  "William"  twice,  and  on  f.180  "William  Rokes". 
On  f.150  is  a  memorandum  (16  C):  "By  cawse  thys  booke  ys 
off  gret  sobstans  hyt  ys  mengled  w^  lyke  pastimes  but 
ffor  no  wyse  men  but  ffor  Jilles  and  boys  by  cawse  it  ys 
all  off  knaues  and  toys."  Below  this  another  16  C  person 
has  written  something  (partly  lost)  about  "Wyllyam  Pully" 
and  has  repeated  the  name  opposite  a  crude  sketch  of  the 
head  of  a  man  wearing  for  a  hat  what  looks  like  a  fish, 
with  something  pouring  from  his  mouth,  and  extending  from 
his  throat  a  skeleton  arm  and  hand  holding  a  winged  ser- 
pent. The  William  Pully[ Pulley]  referred  to  might  possi- 
bly be  a  man  who  was  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  be- 
tween 1584  and  1591  (see  University  records),  and  was 
vicar  at  Grayne  [Kent]  in  1596-98  and  at  Whit field  [Kent] 
in  1601-3.   Pour  volumes  of  his  works,  given  by  him,  are 
in  Trinity  College  Library  (Nos.334  and  343-45;  all  re- 
ligious or  didactic).  This  Pulley  might  well  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  sketch. 

The  only  connection  found  for  these  later  names  is 
geographical.  Whitfield  is  not  far  from  Monk's  Horton, 
near  Canterbury,  where  there  was  a  Rokes [Rooke]  family 
in  the  17  C  (cf.  DNB  under  Rooke)  and  perhaps  earlier. 
Of  the  numerous  16  and  17  C  William  Langtons,  none  has 
been  associated  with  the  other  persons,  but  there  were 
two  villages  called  Langdon  and  East  Langdon  almost  at 
Whitfield. 

Although  it  seems  possible  that  the  MS  was  owned  in 
Kent  in  the  16  and  17  C,  it  is  likely  that  Pulley  (if  he 
ever  owned  it)  would  not  have  given  it  to  the  University 
Library  but  to  Trinity.  There  is  a  stronger  probability 
that  it  went  to  Cambridge  by  a  very  different  route.   It 
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appears  in  the  Parris  Catalogue  of  c.1753  in  a  list  as 
follows:  "R.453  Dd.4.19 

R.    Dd.4.24 

R.109  Dd.4.25[?3" 
Since  "R"  was  the  cataloguer fs  designation  for  the  MSS 
from  the  library  of  John  Moore,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  which 
at  his  death  in  1714  was  bought  by  King  George  I  and 
given  by  him  to  Cambridge,  the  MS  was  then  clearly  be- 
lieved to  have  belonged  to  that  collection,  its  number 
lost.  As  the  books  of  this  collection  also  have  the 
bookplate  of  George  I,  it  is  probable  that  Dd  lost  both 
bookplate  and  number  when  it  was  rebound  before  the  Par- 
ris Catalogue  was  made,  and  that  it  came  from  Moore* s 
library. 

But  the  Bishop  did  not  own  it  in  1697  when  Bernard 
was  printed,  although  Dd.4.25  is  there  listed  as  his  No. 
109  (II,i,364).  There  is,  however,  listed  in  Bernard  a 
Chaucer  MS  which  may  well  be  identical  with  Dd.  This  is: 
"Chaucer's  Works,  Penes  Samuelem  Hodley,  Scholae  Graramat. 
apud  Hackney  prope  Londinium  Moderatorem"  (ibid.,  II, i, 
250) .  This  "Hodley"  was  certainly  the  well-known  Samuel 
Hoadly  (cf.  DNB)  who  was  schoolmaster  at  Hackney  from 
1686  to  1700  (Works  of  Ben j . Hoadly >  I,vii,note  b)  and 
then  went  to  Norwich,  where  he  died  in  1705.   Since 
Bishop  Moore  was  "in  the  zenith  of  his  Bibliomaniacal 
reputation  while  he  filled  the  See  of  Norwich"  (Nichols, 
Lit.Anec.,  VIII, 361),  it  seems  unlikely  that  Hoadly1 s 
Chaucer  would  have  escaped  him.   It  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  mention  that  before  Hoadly  went  to  Hackney  he 
was  schoolmaster  at  Westerham  (1671)  and  before  that  at 
Cranbrook  (1663),  and  that  Cranbrook  is  less  than  25 
miles  from  Monk's  Horton,  where  the  Rokes  family  lived. 
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CONTENTS 

1.  End  of  a  poem  on  Joseph,  f.3(col.l). 

2.  Gower's  Three  Questions  (CA,  1,3067-3402),  ff.3- 
5(col.l) . 

3.  Gower's  "Progne  and  Phelomene"  (CA,  V, 5551-6048) , 
ff.5b(col.2)-8b(col.l). 

4.  Gower's  "Alexaundre"  (CA,  VI, 1789-2358) ,  ff.Sb 
(col.l)-llb(col.l). 

5.  Gower's  "Kyng  Phelip  of  Macedoyne"  (CA,  11,1613- 
1864,  much  edited),  ff .llb(col.l)-13. 

6.  Gower's  "Sire  Adrian"  (CA,  V, 4937-5162) ,  ff.13 
(col.2)-14(col.2). 

7.  Speculum  Misericordie  (the  unique  original  of  B.M. 
MS  Add. 38181,  f .33,  which  has  lines  1-136  only;  cf . 
Brown,  Register.  1,425),  ff.l4b-19b. 

8.  Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated,  beginning  A  177,  ff. 
20-157b. 

9.  Gower's  "Nabugodonosor"(CA,  Pr  585-1088  and  1,2785- 
3042),  ff.!58-162b. 

10.  The  Adulterous  Falmouth  Squire,  with  the  heading 
"Here  begynniht  a  tale  of  the  dignite  of  Wedlock"  (with- 
out the  Prologue  as  found  in  Furnivall,  Pol. .Relig. .  and 
Love  Poems,  pp. 93-96),  ff .162b-164(col.l) . 

11.  "Partinope"  (unique  fragment  of  308  lines;  cf. 
EETS,  pp.viii  and  481-88),  ff ,164( col.2)-165b( col.2) . 

12.  Tundale,  ff .166b (166a  blank )-175b( col.2 ) . 

13.  "Gy  of  Aleste  xxx^  M[ylis]  from  Avyone"  (fragment 
of  37  lines  of  "The  Gast  of  Gy" ,  the  first  17  nearly  il- 
legible; cf.  Wells,  Manual .p . 816 ) .  f.l75b. 

FORM 

Vellum;  ff.  i-ii  (modern;  see  below),  plus  1-175  (CT 
much  mutilated);  foliation  modern. 

13"  x  9  1/3";  writing  space  10  1/4"  x  8". 

Ruled;  much  trimmed. 
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Double  columns,  39-44  lines  to  column. 
COLLATION 

Eights;  18  of  the  original  25  CW  are  visible.   Some 
original  signatures  can  be  seen  in  almost  every  quire. 
On  f.20  where  CT  begin  (Q,  4,  f.i  lost),  the  late  signa- 
ture (inserted  by  Dr.  Purnivall)  is  D  i j ,  but  on  f.22, 
besides  the  pencilled  D  iv,  there  is  an  older  a  iiij, 
which  shows  that  CT  either  once  existed  separately  or 
stood  at  the  beginning  of  a  volume.   Besides  the  signa- 
tures, most  quires  have  a  roman  numeral  (correct)  cen- 
tered at  the  foot  of  f .1;  and  in  the  same  position  on  f.7 
(Q  2,  iii)  is  "quintus",  obviously  written  after  the  loss 
of  original  ff .i-vi  and  before  the  modern  ff .i-ii  were 
inserted.   Qq:  l8(i-vi  lost);  27(none  lost);  38;  46(i  and 
v  lost);  5e-108;  ll1(ii-viii  lost);  12*(i-iv  lost);  137 
(vii  lost);  147(ii  lost);  158;  167(viii  lost,  probably 
blank);  178-208;  217(iv  lost);  228-238;  243(iv-viii 
lost);  257(i  lost);  268(iii-v  and  vii,viii  lost). 

The  losses  in  CT  due  to  loss  of  leaves  are:  Q  4,  A  1- 
176,705-876;  Qq  11-12,  D  753-2294  and  E  1-180;  Q  13, 
P  1234-1390;  Q  14,  G  86-240;  Q  16,  the  lost  last  leaf  was 
blank  (Mel  begins  on  Q  17,  f.i);  Q  21,  I  450-493;  CT  ends 
in  Q  23,  foot  of  f.iiib  (f.157).  Whether  the  lost  leaves 
(i-vi)  of  Q  1  contained  anything  besides  the  beginning 
of  the  Joseph  poem  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  stories  from  Gower  (Nos.2-6,9)  are  complete  but 
have  been  edited  slightly  at  beginnings  and  ends,  and  the 
text  has  been  treated  very  freely.   Two  of  the  pieces  are 
unique:  Nos.  7  (see  Contents)  and  11.   The  fragments  of 
"Partinope"  (308  lines),  representing  all  that  is  known 
of  the  second  version,  may  possibly  be  only  a  part  of 
what  the  MS  once  contained,  as  the  text  breaks  off  at  the 
foot  of  f.iii  verso  of  Q  24,  and  ff.iv-viii  of  Q  24  and 
f.i  of  Q  25  are  lost;  but  the  lack  of  connection  between 
the  last  32  lines  of  the  text  and  the  preceding  276  sug- 
gests that  Dl's  exemplar  had  lost  many  folios  at  this 
point  and  may  have  been  otherwise  defective. 

In  Q  26  the  three  leaves  missing  between  ff .  ii  and  vi 
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(ff ,174, 175)  apparently  contained  Tundale,  lines  1482- 
2000  of  Turnbull's  edition  (Roxb.Club). 

No. 13,  "The  Gast  of  Gy" ,  also  breaks  off  at  the  foot 
of  a  verso  (f ,175b,  f.vi  of  Q  26)  and  may  or  may  not  have 
been  originally  complete,  as  the  quire  is  mutilated. 

Obviously  Dl,  like  Ha3,  Boe,  and  some  other  CT  MSS, 
was  a  collection.  Two  facts  suggest  that  the  pieces 
which  now  precede  CT  may  once  have  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  MS:  the  15  C  signatures,  visible  in  many  quires,  in- 
clude the  a  ij  and  a  iiij  on  ff.  20  and  22  (ii  and  iv  of 
the  present  Q  4);  and  at  the  top  of  present  f.l3a  is 
clearly  visible  an  old  foliation  ccxxx,  which  in  view  of 
the  losses  discussed  above,  may  easily  have  been  correct. 
DATE 

1450-60. 
WRITING 

One  small,  neat,  formal  hand  throughout.   At  times  the 
writing  looks  much  larger  and  more  graceful  than  usual, 
but  the  extraordinary  spelling  remains  unchanged. 
INK 

Usually  very  dark,  but  with  some  lines  of  the  text  and 
some  corrections  in  greyish  ink. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Very  few  directions  are  visible  (a  few  in  MkT,  "de 
rege  cipre"  at  3581  and  "de  comite  pise"  at  3597);  but 
numerous  insertions  and  corrections  over  erasures  were 
made  by  the  scribe,  and  a  few  by  a  slightly  later  hand. 
ILLUMINATION 

At  the  beginning  of  Mel  (f.108)  and  also  before  Spec- 
ulum Misericordie  is  an  initial  and  spray  in  the  style  of 
Pw  but  less  good.  Conventional  imbrication  with  blue 
paragraph  marks  for  page  headings,  explicits,  and  inci- 
pits,  and  conventional  blue  capitals  with  red  penwork 
(2-3  lines)  at  the  beginnings  of  links  and  tales. 
BINDING 

Red  morocco,  with  gilt  tooling. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

At  beginning  and  end  badly  stained  and  blotted,  and 
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mutilated.  Some  poems  much  re -inked  by  a  modern  hand. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  d(Bx  misplaced): 

A  X  Fa  Eb  B1  D  Ea  Fb  G  C  B3  H  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Regularly  a  4*  MS,  though  badly  contaminated  (e.g.  in 
KtT  from  ^Qq,  in  MiT,  ReT  from  El),   That  it  was  made  up 
from  more  than  one  source  is  shown  by  its  omission  of  H 
1-104  and  its  duplication  of  C  287-98  from  two  very  dif- 
ferent MSS,  and  of  B  3565-96,  also  from  two  different 
sources.   Possibly  derived  from  the  same  ancestor  as  SI1, 
which  was  at  times  used  by  Ha3,  Fi,  and  l/go1.  These 
form  a  group,  often  a  subgroup  of  $-*  but  in  CYT,  PrPT,  B 
2043-2156,  and  McT  separate  from  g&*  though  related,  ex- 
cept in  Mel(with  El-Sl55).   In  the  first  and  incomplete 
copy  of  Ph-Pd  Link  —  strictly,  Ph  Endlink,  C  287-98  — 
Dla  is  with  Ha*-Ps  Cp-La  Lc-Ha3  Ry1  By3  £-*;  in  the  second 
copy  (the  complete  text,  C  287-328),  Dlb  has  the  El  ver- 
sion.  In  the  partial  repetition  of  the  Modern  Instances, 
Dl  shows  no  classif icatory  readings. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

East  Midland.  The  usual  dialectal  features  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  unique  eccentricities  in  spelling  which 
set  the  MS  apart  from  all  others.   Peculiar  features 
which  show  occasionally  in  other  MSS  are  here  systemat- 
ically developed  and  habitual.  Among  them  are:  k  for  c 
(kope,  krye);  c  for  final  k  (bac,  kooc);  chch  for  cch 
(wrechche);  -ghw  for  -gh  (thorghw);  c  for  s  (abcence); 
sc  for  ss  (goddesce);  sch  for  sh,  when  final  written  chs 
(fichs,  frechs);  chssch  for  sch  doubled  (buchsschell) ; 
ht  for  final  th  (klooht,  sohtly) ;  htth  for  tth  (syhtthe); 
occasionally  z  for  voiced  s  (noze,  thize)  and  w  or  v  for 
u  vowel  (cvrs,  pwrs).  Conspicuous  are  the  final  ee's, 
the  second  written  taller  than  the  first  (hee,  shee) ,  and 
the  yi  to  indicate  long  i  (wyis)  and  also  as  In  wyingis, 
agayin.  There  is  much  vowel  doubling.  Consonant  doub- 
lings are  numerous  and  unusual  (horsse,  feelld) .  Extra- 
ordinary errors  occur  (Inowogh,  achasschin  for  asshen) . 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  MS  seems  to  have  been  derived  in  part  from  an  ex- 
emplar in  which  two  quires  containing  MLT  without  the 
endlink  had  been  displaced  or  lost.  There  are  signs  that 
the  scribe  was  sometimes  uncertain  as  to  what  should  fol- 
low, and  also  that  he  supplemented  his  text  from  other 
sources.   On  f.60b  there  is  a  gap  of  3  lines  between  E 
2702  and  2703,  which  begins  f .61.   It  looks  as  if  the 
verso  had  originally  been  left  blank  because  of  the  loss 
of  a  leaf  in  the  exemplar,  and  the  text  supplied  later 
from  another  MS  of  the  same  group,  with  some  miscalcula- 
tion as  to  space. 

On  f.96b  is  Ph  endlink  (C  287-98)  without  heading,  and 
after  it  a  space  of  8  lines  with  an  explicit;  at  the  top 
of  f .97  is  the  Ph-Pd  link  (C  287-328)  beginning  with  a 
3-line  capital. 

On  f ,107b  a  space  for  22  lines  was  left  after  the  Th- 
Mel  link.   In  it  four  spurious  lines,  found  in  no  other 
MS,  were  written,  including  an  appeal  to  St.  Thomas,  per- 
haps with  the  idea  of  reducing  the  gap  (cf.  Destrez,  La 
Pecia,  Planches  5,8,13,3,  and  p. 38;  cf.  also  Lindsay, 
Pal.Lat.,  IV, 85).  Mel  begins  a  new  quire. 

On  f,127b,  at  the  end  of  MkT  (B  3956),  a  space  was 
left  extending  through  this  column  (4  lines)  and  the  next 
(40  lines)  and  13  lines  of  col.l  of  f.128.   In  this  space 
the  scribe  --  perhaps  at  a  later  time,  for  stanza  ini- 
tials are  not  filled  in  as  they  are  in  the  body  of  MkT  -- 
has  written  the  first  four  stanzas  of  the  Modern  Instan- 
ces (3565-96)  in  the  version  usually  found  at  the  end  of 
the  tale.   He  had  already  included  the  whole  passage 
(3565-3652)  immediately  after  "Zenobia"  in  the  version 
usually  found  at  that  point.  Why  he  left  space  for  the 
second  copy  (and  why  insufficient  space)  and  why  he 
stopped  copying  after  writing  four  stanzas  cannot  be  def- 
initely decided.  The  Mk-NP  link  begins,  with  proper 
heading,  after  the  space  left  in  col.l  of  f.128.  Perhaps 
the  scribe  did  not  have  copy  for  the  Mk-NP  link  when  he 
wrote  NPT  and  left  too  much  space  for  it. 
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On  f .132a  and  b  nearly  a  column  was  left  blank  after 
KPT,  the  scribe  evidently  not  knowing  what  to  expect  and 
not  getting  either  the  endlink  found  in  some  MSS  or  the 
104-line  prologue  of  McT. 

All  the  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  Dl  was 
a  volume  of  selections  made  from  many  different  sources, 
one  poem  (No. 7)  being  a  unique  early  copy  of  a  poem 
otherwise  known  only  in  part  and  from  a  late  transcript, 
other  items  being  long  quotations  from  different  long 
poems.  Though  the  MS  looks  like  shop  work,  its  contents 
suggest  that  it  was  made  to  order  for  a  patron  who  chose 
the  contents  of  his  "library"  according  to  his  own  ideas. 

The  MS  was  carefully  patched  in  7  places  before  the 
text  was  written:  ff .  30b (first  word  in  last  13  lines  of 
col.l),  38(3-line  patch  inserted  in  inner  column,  taking 
A  3287-89  and  3405-7),  50b(last  18  lines  of  col.l),  52a 
(last  25  lines  of  col. 2,  P  159-184),  52b(8  lines  in  col. 
2),  75a(13  lines  in  both  cols.),  93a(ends  of  last  15 
lines).  The  patches  on  ff.  30b  and  52a  have  older  writ- 
ing on  the  back;  that  on  52a  was  cut  from  a  CT  MS  con- 
taining the  same  text  that  appears  in  this  MS  at  top  of 
col. 2,  f.Slb.  This  suggests  a  scrap  from  a  waste  leaf. 

On  f.81b  the  two  lines  added  to  the  adapted  Me-Sq  link 
(introducing  FkT)  are  by  a  later  hand  in  different  ink; 
the  first  of  them  straddles  the  "Explicit" . 

Among  the  scribbles  not  discussed  under  Provenance 
are:  "To  his  lovynge  frend  Richard  Smithe"  (f.57);  "Tho- 
mas Wad"  (f.78);  a  reference  to  "John  Middilt[on?]  of 
Su..."  (f.156)  —  all  16  C. 

On  f .166,  probably  left  blank  for  a  prologue  to  Tun- 
dale  if  found,  there  are  offsets  and  erased  scribbles. 

On  f.la  is  a  list  of  contents  and  on  f.lb,  a  modern 
copy  of  a  portrait  of  Chaucer. 
PROVENANCE 

The  MS  was  certainly  owned  by  members  of  the  Hassall 
family  of  Nantwich,  Chesh.,  in  the  16  C .   On  f.115,  "Wil- 
liam Hassall"  signed  a  note  "hie  est  liber  meus" ,  and  his 
name  appears  repeatedly  on  ff .114b-115,49b,92,lll  and 
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perhaps  elsewhere;  "John  Hassall"  wrote  on  ff.  92b  and 
121;  and  "Richard  Hassall"  on  ff.  117,  136b (unfini shed j , 
and  140b.  The  name  on  f.!40b  looks  c.1600,  but  on  the 
other  pages  earlier.   On  f.78  (16  C)  is  "Thomas  Mrson" 
[Masterson].   On  f.5  Is  "Mary  Croxton"  and  below,  doubt- 
ful, "George  Croxton"  with  a  possible  "Prychyard"  before 
it  —  all  17  C.   On  f.20  are  the  earliest  names,  very 
faint:  "Margerite  hassall",  "Randul" ,  and  "John"  —  per- 
haps early  16  C. 

The  Hassall  pedigree  (see  Ormerod,  111,206-8,439;  Rec. 
Soc.Lancash. .Chesh. ,  LVIII, 69-70, 119)  places  the  MS: 

Richard  Hassall  of  Nantwich  (early  16  C)  married  Mar- 
garet Wirbraham;  their  son  Richard  (living  1580)  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  one  Sir  Thomas  Masterson  and  sister  of 
another.  They  had  three  sons,  Richard,  John,  and  Wil- 
liam. William  married  Margaret  Alkington,  and  their 
daughter  Judith  married  George  Croxton  ( c. 1584-1622 ) , 
whose  son  Thomas  married  Mary  Pritchard.  They  had  a  son 
George  and  a  daughter  Mary  who  married  Philip  Oldfield. 
George  Croxton  II  had  a  son,  George  Croxton  III,  and  a 
daughter  Mary,  the  third  Mary  Croxton  (d.1679).   Thus 
there  are  three  Richard  Hassalls,  two  Margarets,  a  John, 
a  William,  three  George  Croxtons,  three  Mary  Croxtons, 
two  Thomas  Mastersons,  and  a  possible  Pritchard  (cf. 
Prychyard  in  the  MS)  to  fit  the  names  in  Dl.   As  all  are 
16-17  C ,  it  makes  no  difference  which  of  these  persons 
actually  wrote  their  names.   The  place  and  families  are 
certainly  identified. 

The  Margerite  In  the  MS  might  be  either  Margaret  Wil- 
braham  or  Margaret  Alkington  —  the  writing  suggests  the 
earlier.  The  first  Richard  may  have  been  the  serjeant- 
at-law  of  that  name  in  1511,  who  was  of  the  "learned 
council"  of  Princess  Mary  in  1525  (cf.  Ph4);  and  he  had 
a  son  Richard  who  became  serjeant-at-law  in  1547  (RDK, 
39, pp. 144-45) .  The  three  sons  of  the  second  Richard 
and  Anne  Masterson  might  be  the  Richard,  John,  and  Wil- 
liam in  the  MS;  and  the  George  Croxton  in  the  MS  might 
be  the  son-in-law  of  William  and  Margaret  Alkington,  or 
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the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  this  George.  The  Mary 
Croxton  in  the  MS  might  have  been  the  daughter-in-law, 
granddaughter,  or  great-granddaughter  (d.lG79)  of  the 
first  George  Croxton. 

This  last  brings  the  history  of  the  MS  fairly  near  in 
date  to  Charles  Cholmondeley  (1684-1759)  of  Vale  Royal, 
Chesh.,  who  certainly  had  it  by  1714.   It  entirely  agrees 
with  the  description  in  MS  Harl.6895,  ff .9-15  and  B.M. 
MS  Add. 38181,  ff .103-104  of  the  Cholmondeley  MS  used  by 
William  and  Timothy  Thomas  in  Urry's  edition. 

From  Charles  Cholmondeley  it  passed  to  his  grandson, 
the  first  Baron  Delamere,  and  it  continued  in  the  family 
until  1929. 

A  question  has  recently  arisen  in  regard  to  the  pos- 
sible ownership  by  a  "Bishop  of  Chester"  of  an  unknown 
Chaucer  MS.  A  copy  of  the  1561  edition,  formerly  used 
by  the  editors  of  the  Urry  edition,  contains,  in  two  dif- 
ferent hands,  collations,  some  of  which  are  marked  as 
from  "the  Bishop  of  Chester1 s  MS."   Mr.  F.  S.  Ferguson 
of  Bernard  Quaritch,  Ltd.,  has  kindly  allowed  us  to  make 
careful  examination  of  this  volume  (No. 545  in  Quaritch1 s 
Catalogue  No. 425;  formerly  the  property  of  Edward  Legh, 
Esq.)  with  a  view  to  discovering  what  MS  was  called  the 
Bishop's. 

A  note  in  the  hand  of  Timothy  Thomas  on  f.lij  reads: 

"N.B.  Wherever  I  make  such  a  stroke  as  after  a  word 

it  is  a  correction  by  Mr  Chomley's  MS.  The  rest  are  Mr 
ttrry's."   Some  of  the  corrections  are  marked  as  from  "my 
Ld.  Bp  of  Chester's  MS"  (f.cxiiijb)  or  "my  Ld.  of  Ch's 
MS."   Both  the  corrections  marked  as  coming  from  "Mr 
Chomley's"  MS  and  those  marked  as  from  the  Bishop  of 
Chester's  are  from  Dl.   Decisive  as  to  this  are:  e.g. 
the  addition  on  f.l(i.e.  50)  of  the  two  extra  lines  in 
the  adapted  Cl-Fk  link  with  the  note,  "MS  Ch  in  a  later 
hand";  and  on  f.ciij  (against  PsT  450-494)  the  note, 
"from  this  place  to  No. 11  in  ye  104th  page  is  lost  in  my 
Ld.  of  Ch's  MS",  which  is  true  of  Dl  and  only  of  Dl 
among  extant  MSS.  This  apparent  contradiction  as  to 
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ownership  of  the  MS  can  perhaps  be  explained.  The  loan 
of  the  MS  was  apparently  arranged  by  Francis  Gastrell 
(Bishop  of  Chester,  1714-25),  canon  of  Christchurch,  and 
friend  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Urry  edition.  When  the 
first  draft  of  the  Preface  was  written,  the  MS  was  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  " Cholmondeley,  Esq.",  as  if 

his  Christian  name  was  unknown. 

In  1872  Lord  Delamere  allowed  Dr.  Furnivall  to  collate 
the  MS  (see  N.and  £.,1872,  1,353),  but  it  remained  other- 
wise inaccessible  until  1929,  when  it  was  sold  to  Boies 
Penrose  II,  Esq.,  who  kindly  allowed  us  to  have  photo- 
stats made  and  to  study  the  MS  itself. 


DEVONSHIRE  (Ds) 

CONTENTS 

1.  Canterbury  Tales,  ff .1-274, 

2.  Lydgate's  Life  of  St.  Margaret,  ff .275-282  (cf. 
Boe;  this  copy  unknown  to  MacCracken). 

FORM 

Vellum  (fine);  ff.  i( paper  flyleaf)  plus  282;  no  foli- 
ation or  pagination. 

14  1/2"  x  10";  writing  space  9  1/2"  x   4  5/8". 

Margined  and  ruled  in  violet  ink;  probably  not  trimmed. 

Single  columns,  39-42  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights,  with  CW;  no  signatures  now  visible. 
DATE 

1450-60. 
WRITING 

One  scrivener's  hand  throughout;  very  similar  to  the 
hands  in  Ra3,  Tc1,  and  the  Clumber  Gower. 
INK 

An  even  dark  brown  throughout. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  trace  of  supervision  and  very  few  corrections.  A 
few  lines  are  left  blank  where  there  has  been  omission; 
a  heading  is  corrected  by  striking  through;  a  word  is 
added  in  the  margin  (C  300). 
ILLUMINATION 

Strikingly  like  Ra3  and  Tcx  and  also  resembling  some- 
what the  Clumber  Gower,  particularly  in  respect  to  the 
pen-flourished  initials  (cf.  below). 

A  wide  vinet  border  on  the  first  page,  filled  out  to 
an  even-edged  band  with  curling  hair-line  sprays  and  tiny 
green  and  gold  dots  and  other  small  conventional  motives 
(cf.  Bo8,  f.l).   In  the  12-line  initial  on  this  page  is 
a  miniature  of  a  richly  dressed  man  sitting  on  a  broad, 
low  seat,  resting  his  head  on  his  right  hand  in  a 
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thoughtful  attitude.   Over  him  the  rays  of  the  sun  stream 
out  of  a  cloud.  The  seat  is  covered  with  a  cloth  pat- 
terned with  tiny  white  flowerets  (daisies?).  The  ground 
also  is  sprinkled  with  the  flowerets. 

Twenty-six  decorative  initials  (6-12  line)  and  demi- 
vinets  in  a  style  similar  to  that  of  p.l  hut  of  less  ex- 
pert workmanship  are  found  at  beginnings  of  tales. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  decoration  of  Ds,  Ra3,  and 
Tc1,  as  also  of  the  Clumber  Gower  and  a  number  of  other 
MSS,  is  the  type  of  large  pen-flourished  initials  intro- 
ducing prologues  and  links  in  CT.   These  and  the  initials 
of  lines  are  touched  with  yellow.  The  identity  of  cer- 
tain details  of  this  penwork  in  the  three  MSS  seems  to 
suggest  the  work  of  a  single  illuminator  (see  chapter  on 
Illumination) . 

Another  distinctive  decorative  feature  of  Ds,  Ra3, 
Tc1,  and  the  Clumber  Gower  (and  also  KtT  in  Sls)  is  the 
writing  of  part  of  the  first  line  of  each  section  (e.g. 
Whan  that  Aprille)  in  very  large  minuscules;  as  a  result, 
part  of  the  first  line  is  written  with  the  second,  and 
sometimes  the  second  with  the  third,  so  that  the  begin- 
ning of  each  part  looks  like  prose. 

For  subdivisions  there  are  3-4  line  capitals,  with 
elaborate  scroll-work,  occasionally  developed  into  sug- 
gestions of  grotesques. 
BINDING 

Purple  morocco  and  gilt;  early  19  C,  in  the  style  of 
Roger  Payne.   A  note  on  a  paper  flyleaf  in  the  MS,  dated 
Jan.  5,  1805,  and  signed  G.  N.  (i.e.  George  Nicol,  who 
compiled  the  sales  catalogue  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe), 
states  that  the  ancient  binding  had  the  initials  "H.  S.,! 
and  the  date  1623. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Almost  perfect. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  a:  A  B1  D  E  P  C  B*  G  H  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Ds  is  either  a  copy  of  En1  or  from  the  same  exemplar, 
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thus  forming  the  group  So1.   Although  the  evidence  for 
direct  copying  seems  strong  and  no  serious  objection  has 
been  found,  the  more  conservative  view  is  here  indicated 
by  the  group  symbol  Bq1 .  The  MS  is  carelessly  written 
and  has  introduced  a  fair  number  of  unique  errors .   It 
has  also  been  edited  to  some  slight  extent,  at  times, 
apparently,  by  comparison  with  l/Ra3  or  |/Tcx.  For  the 
(/ft,  cf.  En1. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

East  Midland,  by  the  usual  dialect  tests. 

The  spelling  is  noticeable  both  for  consistency  and 
for  close  agreement  with  the  spelling  of  Ra55  and  Tc1; 
in  all  these  MSS  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  the 
same  spelling  for  the  same  word.  The  spelling  of  Ds  is 
not  at  all  that  of  En1,  from  which  it  may  possibly  be 
copied.  Characteristic  features  are:  very  frequent  3 
for  gh  only  (h,  however,  in  yhe,  yhen);  rare  ]>  (J>t ,  pe); 
nearly  regular  ck  for  kk;  usual  u  for  w  after  d,  s,  t 
(duelle,  ansuere,  tuo);  usual  ie  in  hlere(adv.  and  v.) 
but  ie  rare  in  other  words;  frequent  ue  as  in  true. 
There  is  frequent  doubling  of  vowels.  Fixed  spellings 
persist  without  regard  to  rhymes:  brest:list,  mille: 
telle,  hiere:clere,  true:newe,  high:yhe. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  close  resemblances  in  writing,  illumination,  de- 
tails of  make-up,  and  practice  in  regard  to  headings  es- 
tablish a  strong  probability  that  Ds  was  made  in  the  same 
shop  as  Ra3  and  Tc1.  There  is  the  further  evidence  that 
while  Ra3  and  Tc1  are  textually  related,  there  was  cer- 
tainly contamination  between  Ds  and  one  of  them  or  their 
common  ancestor.   Sle  to  some  extent  follows  their  prac- 
tice but  in  a  cheap  way. 

In  Ds  and  Ra3  the  page  headings  are  irregular  in  much 
the  same  way.   In  KtT,  C1T,  Mel,  NPT,  and  SNT,  the  names 
of  principal  characters  are  used:  e.g.  "Theseus",  "Pala- 
mon",  "Grisilde";  in  MiT,  ReT,  and  CkT,  the  usual  English 
titles  are  given;  MLT  is  called  "Lawiers  Tale";  and  cf. 
"ffabula  ffratris"  and  ffabula  Apparitoris"  in  Ds  with 
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the  titles  in  Ra3.   In  Ds  the  usual  page  heading  for  Cb 
is  "Pardoners  Tale";  but  on  ff.  156  and  162,  "fabula  de 
la  Pardoner";  also,  as  page  heading,  "Shipmanes  Tale", 
but  on  f ,162b,  as  heading  for  the  tale,  not  for  the  page, 
"Sic  desinit  fabula  de  la  Pardoner  Et  incipit  fabula  de 
la  Shipman  sine  Prologo";  also,  "Sancte  Cecilie"  ,  but  be- 
tween Ga  and  Gb,  "Hie  desinit  Pabula  Sancte  Cecilie  per 
secundam  Monialem  narrata  Et  incipit  Prologus  seruientis 
Canonic i  de  la  Mult Iplicac ion."  The  tale  headings, 
though  not  identical  with  those  in  En1,  seem  to  have  been 
sometimes  suggested  by  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  MS  is  a  colophon:  "Of  your  charite 
praieth  for  the  Writer  of  this  book.  Explicit." 
PROVENANCE 

Prom  names  and  coats-of-arms  in  the  MS  its  history 
from  the  early  16  C  is  fairly  clear. 

On  f.274b,  the  verso  after  the  end  of  CT,  is  a  shield 
in  sixteenths,  and  beneath  it  the  name  "Knyvet" .   It  con- 
tains the  arms  of  Sir  Edmund  Knyvett  (d.1546)  of  Bucken- 
ham,  Norf.,  and  of  his  wife,  Jane  Bourchier  (d.1561), 
daughter  of  John  Lord  Berners,  the  translator. 

At  the  foot  of  the  page  is  another  shield;  beneath  it 
is  the  name  "Walpole"  and  above,  "Viuat  tandem  Veritas 
qd  Walpole."  Katherine  Knyvett  (d.1595),  daughter  of  Sir 
Edmund,  married  John  Walpole,  serjeant-at-law  (d. 1557/8). 

On  f.282b,  after  the  poem  on  St.  Margaret,  is  a  third 
shield  with  a  lion  rampant,  tongued  and  clawed,  below 
which  is  written:  "Skarlet  Studio  crescit  sapient ia." 
This  Is  the  coat  of  Thomas  Skarlet,  second  husband  of 
Katherine  Knyvett,  who  predeceased  her. 

All  the  shields  and  inscriptions  are  16  C. 

On  the  front  flyleaf  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume, in  the  same  hand,  is  the  name  "Ham on  le  Strange" 
(17  C).   In  the  second  case  (f.282b)  it  is  followed  by 
the  L'Estrange  motto,  "Ou  bien  ou  rien." 

Anne  Knyvett,  great-niece  of  Katherine,  married  Henry 
Spelman  (d.1581;  one  of  Walpole's  executors);  and  his 
son  by  a  second  wife  was  the  antiquary  Sir  Henry  Spelman 
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(d.1641),  whose  initials  were  those  on  the  old  binding. 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  married  Eleanor  Lf Estrange,  through 
whom  the  MS  probably  passed  into  the  L'Estrange  family, 
of  whom  three  were  named  Hamo  in  the  17  C.   According  to 
Aubrey,  it  was  in  this  family  from  early  in  the  16  C 
(Brief  Lives .  p. 170);  but  the  date  is  controverted  by 
the  evidence  in  the  MS  itself. 

For  evidence  of  the  connections  between  these  fami- 
lies, cf.  Blomefield,  V,153sqq;  Norf .Arch. [Visit .3 ,  I, 
253,256. 

In  the  early  18  C  the  MS  belonged  to  Sir  Nicholas 
L* Estrange,  from  whose  son  Hamo  (d.1715)  Urry  borrowed 
it  (B.M.  MS  Add. 38178,  f.203).  After  the  death  of  Sir 
Nicholas  (1724)  its  history  for  a  time  is  unknown;  but 
William  Thomas  among  his  MS  notes  in  a  copy  of  Urry  (B.M. 
743 .m. 4)  wrote,  "It  now  belongs  to  George  Mason,  Esq." 
(Preface,  at  MS  No.xiv).   In  Mason* s  sales  catalogue, 
dated  April  25,  1799  (p. 12),  it  is  described: 

"Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales.   A  MS  on  vellum,  with 
many  illuminated  pages,  and  a  miniature  picture  of  Chau- 
cer, at  full  length.   At  the  end  is  a  poem  of  Lydgate's 

on  St.  Margerite,  never  printed  It  was  once  Sir 

Henry  Spelman1 s.n   At  the  Mason  sale  it  was  presumably 
bought  by  the  third  Duke  of  Roxburghe  (d.1804),  who  like 
Mason  was  a  collector.  When  his  library  was  sold  in 
1812,  the  MS  was  described  almost  as  in  the  Mason  cata- 
logue.  It  was  bought  then  or  soon  after  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  is  owned  by  the  present  Duke,  to  whom  our 
thanks  are  due  for  permission  to  have  the  MS  reproduced 
and  to  study  it  at  Chatsworth,  as  well  as  to  his  libra- 
rian, Francis  Thompson,  Esq.,  for  his  assistance  then  and 
later. 

For  the  possibility  that  Margaret  of  Richmond,  mother 
of  King  Henry  VII,  was  the  owner  --  perhaps  original 
owner  —  of  Ds,  see  Recorded  MSS. 
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CONTENTS 

Man  of  Law's  Tale,  B  850-924;  1076-1144. 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff.  2;  no  foliation  visible. 

11  1/4"  x  7  5/8" ;  writing  space  8  1/5"  x  4  9/10" . 

Carefully  margined  and  ruled  in  ink;  somewhat  trimmed. 

Single  columns,  38  lines, 
COLLATION 

After  the  memorandum  on  f.i,  so  close  as  to  seem  a 
part  of  it,  is  a  contemporary  signature,  apparently  f  iij . 
DATE 

1430-50. 
WRITING 

Small,  neat  professional  hand. 
INK 

An  even  dark  brown. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  indications  of  either. 
ILLUMINATION 

Headings  and  glosses  in  rubric;  paragraph  marks  alter- 
nate black  and  red;  initials  of  lines  touched  with  yellow. 
BINDING 

None;  two  leaves  lying  loose  in  Ds1.  How  or  when  they 
were  placed  there  is  unknown. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Fairly  good;  needs  cleaning. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

From  l/Sas  Nl,  probably  higher. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

East  Midland,  with  occasional  Northern  forms  that  sug- 
gest a  Northeast  Midland  scribe. 

The  spelling  is  variable  but  not  unusual.  The  3 (pala- 
tal) and  |>( initial)  are  sometimes  used;  c  for  s  is  regu- 
lar in  the  one  word  ceersea.   Doubling  of  vowels  is  in- 
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frequent.  The  final  consonants  1,  r  are  often  doubled, 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  MS  has  all  the  characteristic  glosses  rubricated 
and  in  the  body  of  the  text. 
PROVENANCE 

There  are  several  memoranda: 

On  f.la:  "xxij^1  vs  iijd  at  whetsontyde  Johan  fearne- 
lay  fee  payde  and  vs  to  tonge  and  ijs  to  Syr  thomas  dan- 
by  for  Snellienges"  (16  C). 

On  f.2a:  "by  John  ffernelaye 

vnpaid  at  Mart  96  viijs  vijd 
his  patant  discharged"  (16  C). 
Also,  smudged,  "He  ff...l.." 

On  f.2b:  "James  Cordinglay  lent  to  yow  iiij  li  (to  ... 
11  struck  out)  xvs  iijd"  (16  C);  and  "vchyns[?]  of 
N[V]orthland  hows  xxs  xd"  (16  C,  different  hand). 

The  only  Snellings  found  was  at  Enfield,  and  belonged 
to  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  K.G,  d.1524  (cf.  IpM,PRO,  C  142, 
vol.61,No.69[Chanc. 1,  and  E  150,  vol.679,No.2[Excheq. ] ) . 
He  was  a  distinguished  official  in  the  households  of 
Henry  VII  and  VIII,  and  executor  to  Henry  VII  and  Marga- 
ret of  Richmond;  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
married  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  Danbys  in  the  16  C  there  were  several; 
but  Sir  Thomas  of  Swinton,  Yorks.,  married  a  sister  of 
the  5"1  earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  married  Lovell* s  great- 
niece.  This  Danby  held  the  manor  of  Parnley,  Yorks.,  and 
in  1590  one  of  his  tenants  was  John  Parnley  (PRO,  C  142/ 
239/121).  The  only  James  Cordingley  found  took  his  de- 
gree at  Cambridge  in  1537/8  (Grace  Bk.  B,  11,322-23);  a 
Cordingley  family  lived  at  Gildresom,  Yorks.,  where  Sir 
Thomas  Danby  of  Swinton  also  had  holdings  (PRO,  C  142/ 
239/121). 

As  Lovell  himself  had  property  in  Yorkshire  (cf.  HMC, 
MSS  of  Duke  of  Rutland.  IV, 260),  it  seems  possible  that 
he  or  some  member  of  his  household  once  owned  the  MS. 


DOUCE  d.4  (Do) 

CONTENTS 

Prologue  of  Canterbury  Tales,  A  298-368. 
FORM 

Paper.  Single  leaf. 

No  watermark  visible. 

12"  x  9";  writing  space  8  3/4"  x  5  1/4". 

Margined  in  dry  point  but  not  ruled.  Edges  ragged. 

Single  columns,  35  lines. 
DATE 

1450-70. 
WRITING 

A  good  clear  book  hand. 
INK 

Dark  brown. 
ILLUMINATION 

None . 
BINDING 

Formerly  bound  in  at  the  end  of  Douce  subter  231,  a 
copy  of  the  Islip  Chaucer  (1602);  now  removed  and  bound 
with  32  leaves  of  blank  paper. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Badly  stained  and  frail;  repaired. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Probably  from  the  same  exemplar  as  Gg;  possibly  from 
Gg  itself. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Possibly  London,  as  seems  indicated  by  the  absence  of 
regional  dialect  forms,  except  the  pronoun  their  and  a 
few  other  forms  which  may  suggest  Northern  influence. 

In  spelling,  there  are  no  striking  peculiarities.  The 
f>  appears  only  in  |>fc •  Vowel  doubling  is  infrequent.  The 
hese-his  and  many  other  characteristic  spellings  of  Gg 
do  not  appear  in  Do,  but  it  has  a  few  forms  which  bear 
out  the  close  agreement  of  the  texts:  e.g#  sundery,  mor- 
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owen(morowyn,Gg) . 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  MS  was  taken  from  a  1602  Chaucer  in  which  are  the 
bookplate  of  Francis  Douce  (1757-1834),  a  portrait  of 
Chaucer  ("J.  Collyer  sculp." ),  and  a  clipping  from  a 
sales  catalogue  in  which  No. 102 87  probably  refers  to  the 
copy  containing  this  leaf,  10286  to  a  1598  Chaucer,  and 
10288  to  a  1687  Chaucer. 

There  is  also  attached  a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  is 
scribbled  in  pencil  in  a  fairly  modern  hand,  "On  Phil- 
lips' supposed  portrait  of  Chaucer"  (see  Spielman,  Tor- 
traits  of  Chaucer  [Ch.Soc],  p.  17),  and  what  looks  like 
"sasr  sand  [long  sfs]  ranny  tys  uykefiyke?]  bilal  [bi- 
pal?]"  --  possibly  a  cipher. 

The  leaf  has  been  doubled  and  was  probably  used  in  a 
book  binding. 
PROVENANCE 

As  the  Chaucer  was  probably  purchased  by  Douce  be- 
tween 1823,  when  he  began  to  buy  actively,  and  1834,  it 
should  be  possible  to  identify  the  sales  catalogue  and 
thus  discover  the  immediately  preceding  owner. 

It  went  with  the  Douce  collection  to  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary in  1834,  by  bequest  of  Francis  Douce. 
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CONTENTS 

1„  Fragment  of  Mirk's  Festial,  ff.l-16b. 

2.  "An  old  English  poem  on  Costavns"  (Chaucer's  MLT), 
ff .18-35b ;  mutilated. 

3.  Fragment  of  "Three  Questions"  (CA,  1,3067-3402), 
ff .38-46. 

4.  Lydgate»s  St.  Edmund,  ff.48-82. 

5.  Lydgate's  St.  Fremund,  ff.82b-105b. 

6.  "The  Charter  of  Fefment  of  the  Sowle"  (cf.  Brown, 
Register,  No.2644),  ff .107-111. 

7.  Legend  of  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  (cf.  Brown, 
No. 1769),  ff.lllb-112. 

Folios  not  accounted  for  above  are  blank  except  for 
scribbles. 
FORM 

Paper;  ff.  112;  MLT  ff.l8-35b;  foliation  modern. 

11  1/8"  x  8";  writing  space  8"  x  4  l/2" . 

Not  margined  or  ruled  visibly.  Trimmed  on  all  sides. 

Single  columns,  28  lines. 
WATERMARKS 

1.  Fleur-de-lys,  not  in  Briquet,  ff.1-16. 

2.  Couronne,  perhaps  Briquet  4645  (1459-69)  or  4646 
(1473),  ff. 18-68, 96-112. 

3.  Anneau,  perhaps  Briquet  689  (1457-77),  ff. 69-72, 81 

4.  Ciseaux,  perhaps  Briquet  3739  (1434-43),  ff. 73-80. 
COLLATION 

Impossible,  because  the  folios  are  mounted  and  inter- 
leaved.  No  CW  or  signatures. 
DATE 

1470-1500    (MLT). 
WRITING 

Two  or  three  hands:  ff.1-16  much  earlier;  ff .18-112 
may  be  in  one  coarse,  ugly  professional  hand,  though 
82b-112  are  more  closely  written. 
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INK 

In  No.l,  black;  then  ugly  yellowish  brown,  darker  on 
ff. 81-112. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  sign  of  supervision  and  very  few  corrections. 
ILLUMINATION 

Gaudy  and  coarse  ornamental  5-6  line  capitals  in  red 
and  dirty  green  with  some  yellow  and  brown  (no  gold). 

Rubric  is  used  to  fill  out  short  lines  to  an  even  mar- 
gin. At  the  foot  or  top  of  the  page  the  scribe  has  occa- 
sionally extended  a  single  letter  into  an  elaborate 
scroll  of  the  type  found  is  some  Shirley  MSS  (cf.  Cam- 
bridge R.3.20),  or  added  some  clumsy  ornamentation, 
BINDING 

Repaired  and  rebound  in  1918  . 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Badly  torn  and  stained;  repaired  and  interleaved. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Nearest  to  gQa  and  gfi1.  Although  it  may  have  been  a 
copy,  through  many  intermediaries,  of  the  pre-CT  version 
of  MLT,  the  text  is  too  corrupt  to  be  of  any  value.  There 
are  also  many  unique  editorial  variants. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

East  Midland,  with  some  Northern  forms  (pronouns,  -es 
third  singular  of  verbs). 

Characteristic  of  the  spelling  are:  fairly  frequent  s 
for  c  (sartayne,  plase),  less  frequent  c  for  s  (conclu- 
cyoun,  secercese);  frequent  w  for  v  (wertue,  wenym),  less 
frequent  v  for  w  (forvarde);  frequent  v  for  u  vowel  and 
av,  ov  for  au,  ou.  Vowel  doubling  is  rare;  occasional 
unusual  consonant  doublings  occur  (thankke,  shullde).  The 
large  proportion  of  v's  and  wfs,  both  consonant  and  vow- 
el, is  at  once  noticeable  in  the  appearance  of  the  text. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

At  the  foot  of  f.70  is  a  trace  of  the  original  roman 
foliation:  xv. . 

The  MS  is  made  up  from  several  small  cheap  books.  The 
first  article  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  others.  They, 
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although  probably  all  made  in  the  same  shop,  may  have 
been  sold  separately.  There  may  have  been  four  separate 
booklets:  the  Chaucer;  the  Gower;  the  two  Lydgate  poems 
together;  and  the  last  two  articles  together.  But  it  is 
also  not  impossible  that  the  MS  from  f .18  on  was  a  made- 
up  book  with  blank  pages  left  for  the  later  insertion  of 
short  pieces  (cf,  Hle  and  Tc3 ) . 

Several  crude  drawings  using  the  same  pigments  as  in 
the  large  capitals  were  made  either  by  the  decorator  or 
by  a  very  early  owner  who  could  match  the  colors:  on  f. 
19b  a  woman  (torn),  a  shepherd  with  a  crook  and  pipe,  and 
a  sheepfold  with  sheep;  on  f .20b  a  fool  with  bells  and  a 
bauble;  on  f.59  a  head;  on  f.79  a  landscape,  with  rabbits 
coming  out  of  their  holes  (copied  from  an  earlier  MS  of 
the  type  of  the  "Master  of  Game"  MSS?);  on  f.81  apparent- 
ly a  game  with  balls,  several  figures  of  men  and  a  woman, 
with  legends,  the  dress  suggesting  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

There  are  many  scribbles,  both  in  ink  and  in  dry 
point;  but  although  most  of  the  names  are  early,  some  are 
too  badly  written  to  be  read  with  certainty,  and  have  not 
been  identified:  on  f.46b,  "franc1  heyley  owe  this  Booke 
ho  can  saye  naye  none  but  one" ,  together  with  various 
sums  and  a  reference  to  Lais  (16  C);  on  f.76b,  "Hovmffrey 
Seldon"[?]  and  "Edemonde  Co.te"[?],  both  early  16  C[  ?]  ; 
on  f.78,  "Jon  Hodge"[?],  "Wylliara  fissher",  "Rychyrd 
withom"[?],  apparently  earlier;  on  f.80,  "Edward  Hob- 
din'^  ?]  (16  C);  on  f.H2b  a  note  on  twelve  bishops  and  a 
brief  inscription  in  Welsh. 
PROVENANCE 

On  f .18,  the  initial  capital  I   extends  down  the  side 
of  the  page  in  an  extraordinary  design  of  two  salaman- 
ders, head  to  head,  each  biting  the  other;  beside  the  up- 
per one  is  a  fish,  head  down,  followed  by  the  letters  "E" 
and  "R"  on  each  side  of  a  plant;  from  a  hook  attached  to 
the  plant  hangs  an  escutcheon  with  a  paraffe  (which  can 
be  made  into  a  sort  of  monogram  of  "fish"),  and  below 
this  the  "E"  and  "R"  appear  again.   On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  page  is  "ff . . . .ff ishsh"C ?] ,  badly  written  but 
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early,  and  below,  "Thorn"  (early). 

The  repetition  of  the  name  Fisher  in  the  MS  suggests 
that  it  may  have  been  owned  by  one  or  more  persons  of 
that  name.  William  Fisher,  d.  13  Henry  VII,  whose  son 
was  Henry  (cf.  dry  point  "henry"  on  f.87,  early),  held 
the  manor  of  Clapham,  which  had  been  demised  to  him  by 
John  Fisher,  serjeant-at-law,  perhaps  a  kinsman  (CIpM 
Hy  VII,  II, No. 315).   A  Richard  WithamfWytham]  of  about 
the  same  time  is  given  in  a  16  C  Visitation  of  Yorkshire 
(Harl+Soc.  9   XVI, 356)  as  a  priest  who  was  brother  to 
Thomas,  "olim  fuit  Cancellarius  Skacario  Domini  Regis," 
and  of  William,  who,  after  holding  many  other  church  of- 
fices, died  as  Dean  of  Wells  in  1472  (Le  Neve).   Perhaps 
late  15  C  would  fit  the  writing,  but  the  two  persons 
named  above  have  not  been  found  together.   No  other  Rich- 
ard Witham,  however,  has  appeared.   Francis  Heyley[also 
Hayley,Hawley] ,  who  claimed  ownership  of  the  MS  in  the 
16  C  may  or  may  not  have  been  Francis  Hawley  of  Buckland, 
Somerset,  admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple  in  1565.   The 
combination  of  names  seems  to  have  been  rather  rare. 

As  both  John  and  William  Fisher  and  Thomas  Witham  were 
associated  with  many  distinguished  people  of  their  time, 
they  would  perhaps  have  owned  a  finer  MS  than  Ee;  but 
these  identifications  are  suggested  as  possible  clues. 

Ee  is  listed  in  Bernard  (II,i,365)  as  among  Bishop 
Moored  MSS  and  appears  in  the  Parris  Catalogue  as  "R 
161." 


EGERTON  2726  (En1) 

CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  ends  I  1084. 
FORM 

Vellum,  extremely  variable  in  thickness;  ff ,56-63  are 
an  18  C  insertion  containing  Gam,  and  f .271  is  an  18  C 
paper  flyleaf  containing  I  1085-92. 

Polios  271,  including  the  18  C  insertions.   Foliation 
triple:  1)  modern  pencil;  2)  blue  pencil,  omitting  G-am; 
3)  red  ink,  paged  beyond  Gam  (to  123),  (18  C). 

12"  x  8n;  writing  space  8  3  4"  x  5  1/4".   Margins  at 
right  much  wider  than  at  left,  except  in  prose;  at  times 
the  text  on  recto  and  verso  almost  clears. 

Much  trimmed  after  the  insertion  of  Gam.  Ruled  with 
reddish  crayon,  double  at  top  and  bottom,  through  f .48; 
no  ruling  thereafter  and  no  signs  of  erasure. 

Single  columns,  40  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights,  without  visible  signatures;  CW  first  visible 
on  f.102,  regular  thence  to  end.   Originally,  Qq:  l8-68; 
76;  88-328;  339 .   Gam,  of  course,  does  not  occur  in  MSS 
of  this  group,  but  is  inserted  in  a  quire  of  8  leaves 
(now  ff .56-63)  and  placed  in  old  Q  8  between  f.i(i.e.  55) 
and  f.ii(i.e.  64);  for  evidence,  see  below  under  Prove- 
nance. Q  33  originally  had  9  leaves,  the  last  containing 
the  end  of  R;  it  was  lost  and  its  place  supplied  by  an 
18  C  copy  on  paper.  The  anomalous  6  (Q  7)  suggests  that 
the  original  intention  of  Scribe  1,  who  stops  on  f.49, 
may  have  been  to  omit  Ck  P  and  T  as  fragmentary. 
DATE 

1430-50. 
WRITING 

Two  hands  of  the  same  general  type: 

1.  Folios  1-49  (explicit  of  MiT);  a  small,  very  neat, 
plain  book  hand,  which  also  wrote  all  of  f.llla(f.i  of 
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Q  15)  except  lines  1-3, 

2.  Folios  49 (beginning  ReT)-270b,  except  most  of  f. 
Ilia  and  ff .56-63;  more  variable  in  size  and  more  flour- 
ished than  No.l.   At  the  top  of  each  page  the  scribe 
placed  a  tall  flourished  initial;  he  sometimes  elaborated 
these  into  grotesque  heads  (cf.  ff ,127, 135b, 151,152b, 186, 
206, 211, 228b, 230;  and  CW  on  126  and  198). 

The  18  C  hand  that  copied  ff .56-G3  was  that  of  Timothy 
Thomas  (see  below),  and  another  18  C  hand  completed  the 
Retraction  on  f.271  (William  Thomas?). 
IKK 

Nearly  black,  except  where  worn  and  rubbed. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Pew  marks  of  supervision  except  an  occasional  cross  in 
dry  point;  but  to  f .119  there  are  numerous  corrections  by 
several  persons  and  in  different  inks,  some  by  the  scribe 
over  erasures,  others  by  a  contemporary,  also  over  era- 
sures. There  are  some  insertions  above  the  line  by  a 
slightly  later  hand,  and  a  few  underdottings  of  words. 
After  f.119  there  are  only  a  few  corrections. 
ILLUMINATION 

Initial  letters  of  tales  blue  with  good  red  penwork 
(7-line  at  beginning,  3-line  afterward). 
BINDING 

Red  morocco  with  gilt  tooling  in  a  design  that  came 
into  England  c. 176 0-80. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Good,  except  that  the  folios  containing  C1T  have  been 
much  more  rubbed  and  soiled  than  others,  as  if  more  read. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  a:AB1DEPCBfiGHIR. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

En1,  though  not  the  earliest,  is  the  most  constant 
member  of  the  subgroup  £&,  the  earlier  branch  of  Group 
ft,  and  is  therefore  the  best  representative  of  the  £3 
group . 

It  is  derived  from  the  same  exemplar  as  Dd  and  the 
fragment  Me;  and  was  possibly  itself  the  exemplar  for  Ds. 
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If  not,  it  was  extremely  close  to  this  exemplar.  The  sym- 
bol BO1  represents  En1  and  Ds  (cf.  CG). 

If  the  fragment  Me  was  copied  as  near  1400  as  the 
writing  suggests,  the  Group  %   ancestor  must  have  been  one 
of  the  first  arranged  MSS  and  was  responsible  for  the  or- 
der classified  as  Type  &,  followed  by  El  and  others. 

The  only  group  closely  connected  with  g&  is  £$;  and  in 
KtT  the  two  groups  are  largely  independent :  B&  is  with  El 
to  c,  A  1880,  then  with  Hg;  Qn.  continues  with  El. 

Often  the  ancestor  of  the  £  group  is  derived  from  the 
same  ancestor  as  V  &;  at  times  the  two  groups  seem  insep- 
arable, but  again  they  are  entirely  apart  and  (/a,  appears 
as  either  independent  or  with  other  MSS  temporarily. 

In  Bs,  H,  and  I(to  386)  Ln  is  close  to  Eq1;  so  also 
(and  in  FkT)  is  Tc1  but  less  constantly;  a  few  other  MSS 
join  variably.   Dd  lacks  H  and  I,  but  as  it  has  Ba,  pre- 
sumably the  relationship  of  Ln  and  Tc1  is  with  [/^n1  and 
not  with  I/RtU 

En1  is  a  careful  copy,  very  little  edited. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Language  features  in  the  work  of  both  scribes,  while 
not  identical,  are  similar  and  come  within  the  range  of 
East  Midland.  While  some  forms  appear  not  in  accord  with 
the  general  norm,  there  are  few  data  on  which  to  deter- 
mine a  more  definite  locality. 

The  spelling  shows  some  tendency  to  regularity.  The 
p,  usually  initial,  is  used  rather  often,  and  v  for  u 
consonant  medial  frequently.  There  are  fairly  numerous 
double  vov/els,  but  single  vowel  plus  -e  to  show  length  Is 
preferred.  Certain  common  words  have  nearly  regular  un- 
usual spellings:  e.g.  ecche,  ecchon,  hade.  There  is  no 
marked  difference  in  the  spelling  of  the  two  scribes. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  En1  is  the  change  that 
seems  to  have  taken  place  with  the  advent  of  the  second 
scribe  (the  first  flourished  initial  is  on  f.48b),  and 
again  at  about  f.102,  which  ends  a  quire.  The  next  (cf. 
Ade)  begins  "In  mount  Oreb" ,  with  a  tendency  to  separate 
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the  first  letters  of  the  lines;  the  first  visible  CW  are 
on  f.102,  and  thence  regular;  at  the  same  point  is  the 
first  occurrence  of  the  abbreviated  note  "ex"1,  which 
either  precedes  or  follows  the  CW,  indicating  that  the 
text  has  been  proofread.   It  is  present  at  the  end  of 
every  quire  except  on  f .230,  where  it  is  now  perhaps  in 
the  binding,  and  on  f.206,  where  it  is  replaced  by  an 
elaborate  flourish,  possibly  a  monogram.   The  corrections 
almost  cease  after  f .119.   These  changes  seem  to  indicate 
a  new  policy  —  perhaps  a  new  master  of  the  shop  (note 
the  tall  Latin  cross  into  which  the  flourished  initial  on 
f.72b  is  developed).   On  f.l58b,  to  the  capital  M  are  at- 
tached three  small  letters,  noon"  —  was  this  scribe's 
name  Moon'i 

On  f.43  is  a  drawing  of  a  figure  with  a  halo[ ?]  and  a 
wide-spread  gown,  below  which  is  a  small  circle  enclosing 
a  5-leaved  flower  [a  pierced  cinquefoil?] .   As  these 
drawings  are  in  brown  plummet  they  may  have  been  done  at 
the  same  time  as  the  ruling. 

On  many  pages  are  red  crayon  marks,  like  carets  placed 
sidewise  (cf.  ff. 118b, 124,  and,  with  skips  here  and  there, 
to  f .ISO  and  beyond) .   As  they  are  placed  irregularly, 
they  were  not  used  to  calculate  the  scribe's  pay,  as  was 
possibly  true  of  the  marking  in  Dl  and  HI2. 

The  horned  headdresses  on  two  grotesque  heads  of  women 
(ff .198b, 206)  suggest  a  date  before  1450.  The  men's 
heads  in  the  grotesques  all  have  a  family  resemblance, 
with  large  bulbous  noses. 

There  are  no  page  headings;  incipits  and  explicits  are 
commonly  in  Latin,  but  in  English  to  B1;  usually  Latin 
from  B1  to  Sh-Pr  link;  then  English  occasionally  but  usu- 
ally Latin.  The  explicits  and  incipits  are  often  rather 
individual:  "Sic  desinit  fabula  de  ffrankelayn"  and  "in- 
cipit  fabula  de  le  ffisician  de  Virginius  Apius  et  Clau- 
dius sine  prologo" ;  "He[re]  endeth  the  Shipmannes  tale 
and  the  hoost  begynneth  to  speke" ;  "Hie  desinit  prologus 
Monachi  et  Incipit  fabula  sua  De  Casibus  Virorum  Illus- 
trium  bonum  est";  "Here  endeth  the  Monkes  tale  de  casibus 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  A  909  -  I  937. 
FORM 

Vellum  (very  heavy);  ff.  ill  plus  214  plus  iii(fly- 
leaves,  perhaps  18  C).  Foliation  modern. 

13  1/4"  x  8  3/4" ;  writing  space  8  1/2"  x  4  1/2" . 

Margined  and  ruled,  double  lines  at  top  and  bottom, 
in  brown  ink.  The  inner  margins  on  both  verso  and  recto 
are  only  c.  1  1/4";  the  outer  are  c.  3". 

Single  columns,  normally  38  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights,  with  CW  and  original  signatures  except  where 
they  are  trimmed  off.  At  f .142,  after  the  first  alpha- 
bet and  several  arbitrary  signs,  a  second  alphabet  of 
different  letter  forms,  some  in  yellow  ink,  some  in  dark, 
begins  with  A  and  runs  to  L.   Qq:  l°(lost);  24(i-iv  lost, 
v  torn);  34(iii-vi  lost);  47(viii  lost);  58;  67(ii  lost); 
76(iv,viii  lost);  86(i,ii  lost);  97(viii  lost);  106(vii, 
viii  lost);  ll7(vii  lost);  127(viii  lost);  138 ;  146(iv, 
vii  lost);  153(i,ii,vi,vii,viii  lost);  165( i,ii,viii 
lost);  177(v  lost);  187(vi  lost);  195(i,ii,vii  lost); 
206(v,vi,viii  lost);  217(iv  lost);  226(v,vi  lost);  23° 
(ii,viii  lost);  243( ii,v-viii  lost);  254(i-iii,v  lost); 
265(ii,iv,viii  lost);  276(iii,vi  lost);  287(viii  lost, 
scrap  remains);  298;  305(i-iii  lost);  316(iii,vi  lost); 
326(ii,vi  lost;  CW  on  f.184);  336(iii,viii  lost);  347(ii 
lost;  dj  on  f.191;  CW  on  f.197);  358 ;  367(ii  lost);  37e 
(iii-viii  lost). 

The  12  lost  leaves  in  Qq  1-2  would  accommodate  912 
lines;  as  908  are  missing,  there  would  not  have  been  room 
for  a  picture  of  the  Knight  in  the  text,  since  that  would 
require  12  to  14  lines.   In  Q  3  the  loss  of  the  two  in- 
nermost sheets  carried  away  A  1365-1668;  in  Q  4  one  leaf 
is  missing,  with  A  2351-2426;  in  Q  6  one  leaf,  with 
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A  3115-3191.   In  Q  7  the  loss  of  f.iv  carried  away  A 
3875-3950,  and  the  loss  of  f .viii  in  that  quire  and  ff . 
i-ii  in  the  next  involved  A  4181-4405.   In  Q  9,  f.viii 
is  missing,  with  B  73-146;  in  Q  10,  ff .vii-viii  are  mis- 
sing, with  B  586-737.   In  Q  11  there  was  room  for  B  1182- 
90  and  P  9-74  on  the  lost  leaf;  and  in  Q  12,  room  for 
P  682-708  and  E  1245-1292.   In  Q  14  two  leaves  are  mis- 
sing, the  first  carrying  away  E  2135-2210,  the  other,  the 
end  of  MeT  and  the  beginning  of  WBP  (E  2364-2418  and  D  1- 
20).   In  Qq  15-16  two  leaves  are  lost  in  one  place  (D  97- 
248)  then  five  (D  479-882)  and  then  one  (D  1263-1334). 
In  Q,  17  one  leaf  is  missing,  with  D  1643-1714;  in  Q  18 
one,  with  E  29-102.   In  Q.  19  the  losses  are  two  leaves 
(E  255-406)  and  one  (E  711-786).   In  Q  20  the  two  leaves 
of  the  first  loss  could  have  held  156  lines;  as  the  lines 
missing  at  the  end  of  C1T  (E  1167-1212)  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  PkT  (F  709-802)  would  make  only  140  lines,  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  14-line  Cl-Fk  link  found 
regularly  in  MSS  of  the  &  group  stood  on  the  first  of  the 
missing  leaves.  The  second  loss  in  Q.  20  was  of  only  one 
leaf  (F  879-954).   Q  21  suffered  a  loss  of  one  leaf  (P 
1185-1266);  Q  22,  a  loss  of  two  together  (G  261-426).  The 
loss  of  f.ii  in  Q  23  carried  away  G  654-727,  with  the 
heading  for  CYT  at  G  720,  as  usual,  and  the  loss  of  G 
1108-1183  resulted  from  the  loss  of  f.viii.   In  Q,  24 
there  was  loss  of  f.ii  (with  G  1260-1335)  and  another  of 
four  leaves  (v-viii)  joining  with  a  loss  of  three  in  Q,  25 
(i-iii):  they  doubtless  contained  10  lines  of  the  14-line 
CY-Ph  link  and  C  1-516,  with  headings  for  PhT  and  PdPT. 
The  loss  of  f  .v  in  Q,  25  carried  away  also  C  593-670.  The 
three  missing  leaves  in  Q,  26  carried  away  6  lines  of  the 
Pd-Sh  link,  with  B  1191-1262,  B  1339-1414,  and  B  1641- 
1714;  and  the  two  in  Q,  27  involved  B  1867-1939  and  B 
2101-2166.  The  prose  losses  are  more  difficult  to  esti- 
mate accurately,  but  the  loss  of  f.viii  in  Q,  28  doubtless 
carried  away  B  2551-2602.   In  Q  30  the  three  leaves  lost 
(ff .i-lil)  contained  B  3005-3203.   In  Q  31  two  leaves  are 
lost,  one  carrying  away  B  3738-3813,  the  other,  B  3964- 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  A  909  -  I  937. 
FORM 

Vellum  (very  heavy);  ff.  ill  plus  214  plus  iii(fly- 
leaves,  perhaps  18  C).  Foliation  modern. 

13  1/4"  x  8  3/4" ;  writing  space  8  1/2"  x  4  1/2" . 

Margined  and  ruled,  double  lines  at  top  and  bottom, 
in  brown  ink.  The  inner  margins  on  both  verso  and  recto 
are  only  c.  1  1/4";  the  outer  are  c.  3". 

Single  columns,  normally  38  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights,  with  CW  and  original  signatures  except  where 
they  are  trimmed  off.  At  f.142,  after  the  first  alpha- 
bet and  several  arbitrary  signs,  a  second  alphabet  of 
different  letter  forms,  some  in  yellow  ink,  some  in  dark, 
begins  with  A  and  runs  to  L.   Qq:  l°(lost);  2*(i-iv  lost, 
v  torn);  34(iii-vi  lost);  47(viii  lost);  58 ;  67(ii  lost); 
76(iv,viii  lost);  86(i,ii  lost);  97(viii  lost);  106(vii, 
viii  lost);  ll7(vii  lost);  127(viii  lost);  138;  146(iv, 
vii  lost);  153(i,ii,vi,vii,viii  lost);  165( i,ii,viii 
lost);  177(v  lost);  187(vi  lost);  195(i,ii,vii  lost); 
205(v,vi,viii  lost);  217(iv  lost);  226(v,vi  lost);  236 
(ii,viii  lost);  243(ii,v-viii  lost);  254(i-iii,v  lost); 
265(ii,iv,viii  lost);  276(iii,vi  lost);  287(viii  lost, 
scrap  remains);  298;  305(i-iii  lost);  316(iii,vi  lost); 
326(ii,vi  lost;  CW  on  f.184);  336(iii,viii  lost);  347(ii 
lost;  dj  on  f.191;  CW  on  f.197);  358 ;  367(ii  lost);  37s 
(iii-viii  lost). 

The  12  lost  leaves  in  Qq  1-2  would  accommodate  912 
lines;  as  908  are  missing,  there  would  not  have  been  room 
for  a  picture  of  the  Knight  in  the  text,  since  that  would 
require  12  to  14  lines.   In  Q  3  the  loss  of  the  two  in- 
nermost sheets  carried  away  A  1365-1668;  in  Q  4  one  leaf 
is  missing,  with  A  2351-2426;  in  Q,  6  one  leaf,  with 
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A  3115-3191.   In  Q  7  the  loss  of  f.iv  carried  away  A 
3875-3950,  and  the  loss  of  f .viii  in  that  quire  and  ff . 
i-ii  in  the  next  involved  A  4181-4405.   In  Q  9,  f.viii 
is  missing,  with  B  73-146;  in  Q  10,  ff .vii-viii  are  mis- 
sing, with  B  586-737.   In  Q  11  there  was  room  for  3  1182- 
90  and  P  9-74  on  the  lost  leaf;  and  in  Q,  12,  room  for 
F  682-708  and  E  1245-1292.   In  Q  14  two  leaves  are  mis- 
sing, the  first  carrying  away  E  2135-2210,  the  other,  the 
end  of  MeT  and  the  beginning  of  WBP  (E  2364-2418  and  D  1- 
20).   In  Qq  15-16  two  leaves  are  lost  in  one  place  (D  97- 
248)  then  five  (D  479-882)  and  then  one  (D  1263-1334). 
In  Q,  17  one  leaf  is  missing,  with  D  1643-1714;  in  Q  18 
one,  with  E  29-102.   In  Q  19  the  losses  are  two  leaves 
(E  255-406)  and  one  (E  711-786).   In  Q  20  the  two  leaves 
of  the  first  loss  could  have  held  156  lines;  as  the  lines 
missing  at  the  end  of  C1T  (E  1167-1212)  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  PkT  (P  709-802)  would  make  only  140  lines,  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  the  14-line  Cl-Fk  link  found 
regularly  in  MSS  of  the  $  group  stood  on  the  first  of  the 
missing  leaves.  The  second  loss  in  Q.  20  was  of  only  one 
leaf  (F  879-954).   Q.  21  suffered  a  loss  of  one  leaf  (F 
1185-1266);  Q  22,  a  loss  of  two  together  (G  261-426).  The 
loss  of  f.ii  in  Q  23  carried  away  G  654-727,  with  the 
heading  for  CYT  at  G  720,  as  usual,  and  the  loss  of  G 
1108-1183  resulted  from  the  loss  of  f.viii.   In  Q,  24 
there  was  loss  of  f.ii  (with  G  1260-1335)  and  another  of 
four  leaves  (v-viii)  joining  with  a  loss  of  three  in  Q,  25 
(i-iii):  they  doubtless  contained  10  lines  of  the  14-line 
CY-Ph  link  and  C  1-516,  with  headings  for  PhT  and  PdPT. 
The  loss  of  f  .v  in  Q,  25  carried  away  also  C  593-670.  The 
three  missing  leaves  in  Q  26  carried  away  6  lines  of  the 
Pd-Sh  link,  with  B  1191-1262,  B  1339-1414,  and  B  1641- 
1714;  and  the  two  in  Q  27  involved  B  1867-1939  and  B 
2101-2166.  The  prose  losses  are  more  difficult  to  esti- 
mate accurately,  but  the  loss  of  f.viii  in  Q  28  doubtless 
carried  away  B  2551-2602.   In  Q  30  the  three  leaves  lost 
(ff.i-lii)  contained  B  3005-3203.   In  Q  31  two  leaves  are 
lost,  one  carrying  away  B  3738-3813,  the  other,  B  3964- 
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4037.   In  Q  32  the  first  of  the  two  lost  leaves  carried 
away  B  4274-4349;  the  other  (f.vi)  must  have  contained 
B  4578-4636  and  H  105-119,  which,  allowing  for  the  head- 
ing of  McT,  left  no  space  for  NP  endlink  or  McP.   In  Q  33 
the  loss  of  f.iii  carried  away  I  60-100,  and  f.viii,  I 
228-259.   In  Q,  34  the  missing  f.ii  involved  the  loss  of 
I  291-320,  and  in  Q  36,  one  lost  leaf  carried  away  I  720- 
745.   In  Q  37  six  lost  leaves  (ff .iii-vlii)  carried  away 
I  937-1080. 
DATE 

1430-50. 
WRITING 

One  clear,  careful,  plain  "book  hand. 
INK 

Varies  from  black  to  yellow,  particularly  faded  at  the 
beginning,  and  rubbed  in  some  parts. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Pew  corrections  and  no  distinct  signs  of  supervision, 
but  so  fine  a  MS  must  have  been  supervised.  Many  large 
crosses  in  dry  point  seem  not  to  mark  errors  but  to  be 
merely  meaningless  playfulness. 
ILLUMINATION 

Originally  decorated  with  vinets  or  demi-vinets  at  be- 
ginnings of  tales  (on  leaves  now  lost)  in  the  style  of 
Pw,  as  is  shown  by  offsets  on  ff.  25,  34,  61b,  69b,  87, 
92,  96,  103b,  137b,  142b,  151,  177,  183,  186b,  etc. 

Only  champ  decoration  now  remains,  consisting  of  2-4 
line  gold  initials  on  pink  or  blue  ground,  decorated  with 
sprays  containing  green  and  gold  leaves  and  balls,  before 
links,  prologues,  and  parts  of  tales.  The  gold  here  has 
been  backed  to  prevent  showing  through  . 

Small  paragraph  marks,  blue  with  red  penwork  and  gold 
with  blue  or  black  penwork  before  paragraphs,  stanzas, 
and  in  the  prose  before  marginal  glosses.  The  only  other 
glosses  (in  MLT)  are  written  in  the  text  and  rubricated, 
as  are  page  headings,  incipits,  and  explicits. 
BINDING 

18  C;  brown  leather  with  a  design  in  gilt  tooling. 
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PRESENT  CONDITION 

Although  the  MS  Is  very  defective  from  loss  of  leaves, 
most  of  the  preserved  pages  are  in  good  condition;  a  few 
have  been  stained  and  spotted  (cf.  2b-5),  crinkled  and 
creased  (especially  209-14;  and  32,  92,  96,  and  166, 
which  look  as  if  they  had  been  wet);  the  edges  are  some- 
times torn  and  cut  away  for  scraps  of  vellum,  but  not  so 
as  to  affect  the  text. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  d:  A  X  B1  Pa  Eb  D  Ea  Fb  G  C  Be  H  I. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Ens  is  throughout  a  member  of  Q,   and  appears  at  times 
in  a  subgroup.   In  SuT  it  is  with  the  part  of  £  that 
lacks  D  2159-2294,  which  it  picks  up  from  £  (Bw  with 
them).   In  Mel,  MkT,  NPT,  and  McT,  Ene  and  Rye  are  to- 
gether, Lde  out;  but  in  PsT  (Lde  still  out)  En8  shows 
only  as  a  member  of  &.   In  KtT  and  C1T,  Ene,  or  a  MS  very 
similar  to  it,  was  possibly  the  exemplar  for  LI1.  Ens  is 
a  careful  copy  and  not  much  corrected  or  edited. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

In  dialect  features  Ene  somewhat  resembles  Cp,  sharing 
in  part  its  Western  and  Northern  forms.   The  language  may 
represent  an  Eastern  scribe  who  allowed  some  of  the  Nor- 
thern and  West  Midland  features  of  the  £&  type  to  intrude, 

The  spelling  is  to  some  extent  like  that  of  Cp  and 
Ha4  but  much  less  regular.  The  £  and  sch  are  less  often 
used;  there  are  more  instances  of  h  for  gh  (lawheth)  and 
many  more  of  v  for  u  consonant  medial.   Rhyme  spellings 
are  not  carefully  preserved. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

From  the  make-up  of  Q  32  (see  Collation)  it  is  certain 
that  the  MS  never  had  the  NP  endlink  or  McP(H  1-104).  The 
first  would  not  be  expected  from  the  classification;  but 
the  omission  of  the  second  passage  is  peculiar  to  Bos, 
Dl,  Enc,  Nl,  and  To  ( Fi  has  lines  1-2,  plus  6  spurious 
lines) . 

Ene  has  the  glosses  characteristic  of  Group  $. 

There  are  several  crayon  drawings  of  animals,  perhaps 
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heraldic  (cf.  ff .34,64b,153[a  lion  passant  guardant?], 
156b, 190).   On  f.174  is  a  quartered  shield  with  a  begin- 
ning of  a  design  and  above  it  two  flowers  (roses?).  On 
f.149  is  a  half-obliterated  sketch  in  dry  point,  perhaps 
intended  for  Thopas. 

On  f ,117b  is  a  list  of  names,  followed  by  small  sums 
as  if  of  contributions,  in  an  illiterate  16  C  hand:  "Jhon 
Aston[?]  iij  d" ,  "Rychcherd  Jolyn  j  d" ,  "Tomas  Marlur 
iij",  "Tomas  Wellis  d" ,  "Jhon  broke  ij",  "Water  forrstf?] 
ii",  "Rychcher  felipis  iii",  "Willim  clarkes" . 

There  are  also  illegible  scribbles  in  dry  point. 
PROVENANCE 

The  name  of  Thomasina  Lady  Stourton  or  part  of  it  or 
her  initials,  together  with  other  scribbles  in  the  same 
hand  (15-16  C),  occurs  on  many  pages  (cf.  ff.9,12b,54, 
77b,78,101b,112b[?],116,147,  and  perhaps  others).  On  f.16 
is  the  name  "Crystopher"  twice  in  dry  point  (16  C),  fol- 
lowed by  another  word  not  legible.   On  f.141  is  "dodyng- 
ton"  (15-16  C)  in  dry  point.   On  f.140  is  "George  Roce- 
ter"  (16  C).   On  f.38b  is,  "hugo  worth  [nearly  stroked 
out]  humfrye  worht  wrought  this"  (16  C);  and  on  f#84  a 
list  of  births  in  the  Worth  family,  "Morryse  1563, 
ffrauncis  1565,  Henry  1567",  each  with  an  astrological 
sign;  and  in  a  different  hand  (16  C),  "John  1574".  The 
name  John  alone  occurs  on  ff .45b, 106,157b, 162b, 184. 

Lady  Thomasina  Stourton  was  the  wife  of  William  fourth 
Baron  Stourton,  whose  will  was  proved  16  March  1523/4 
(PCC  17  Bodfelde).   As  she  is  not  mentioned  in  his  will 
(dated  1522)  and  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  her  brother, 
Walter  Wrottesley,  proved  1502  (HCS,NS,  VI, 2,pp. 239-40) , 
she  probably  died  between  these  dates. 

A  Christopher  Stourton  was  nephew  to  Lady  Thomasina' s 
husband  (Hoare,  1,45,48)  and  was  a  legatee  in  her  hus- 
band's will.   A  " — -  Rosseter"  is  also  named  in  the  will, 
and  a  George  Rocetour  is  named  by  Elizabeth  Speke  in  her 
will  (PCC  16  Dyngeley,  1538)  as  her  "servant";  she  made 
Sir  Nicholas  Wadham  (see  below)  her  overseer  and  left 
him  and  his  son  John  legacies. 
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Dodyngton  may  perhaps  refer  to  some  member  of  a  fam- 
ily of  that  name  who  lived  at  Mere  Woodland,  about  two 
miles  from  Stourton  House  (Hoare,  1,5). 

The  Worths  can  be  identified  as  a  Bridgewater,  Soms., 
family.   Humphrey,  described  as  a  very  old  man  in  1590, 
had  four  of  the  five  sons  named  in  the  MS  (cf.  PRO, 
Chanc.Proc.C  2  Eliz.  B  30/27;  PCC  21  Huddlestone,  will 
of  John  Worth;  PRO,  Chanc.Dep.C  21/W/72/12);  only  Francis 
has  not  been  found  outside  the  MS.  Prom  the  reference 
to  Chancery  Depositions  just  listed,  it  is  seen  that  Hum- 
phrey married  Margery,  daughter  of  Giles  Wadham,  who  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  (PCC  15  Speit).   Prom  the  ref- 
erences given  above,  it  also  appears  that  Hughfs  daughter 
married  Edward  Pawlett  (see  below). 

The  later  history  of  the  MS  has  been  confused  by  an 
18  C  pencil  note  on  the  verso  of  the  old  third  front  fly- 
leaf, which  reads:  "This  book  formerly  belong'd  to  the 
Priory  of  Southwick  in  Hampshire  and  was  given  by  Richd 
Norton  Esqr  to  his  Brof  John  Chichely  Esq1*  Mr  John  Urry 
of  Christ  Church  Oxon  made  use  of  this  Mss  in  his  Edition 
of  Chaucer  printed  at  London  1721  Vide  Preface  Artle  X." 

The  long  and  elaborate  will  of  Richard  Norton  of 
Southwick  (printed  in  Gent. Mag.,  111,57-62)  refers  to 
his  "brother  John  Chichley"  who  had  died  before  the  la- 
test item  in  it  was  written  (7  Nov.  1731).   Chicheley, 
an  Oxford  man  and  P.S.A.,  died  in  1727  and  in  his  will 
(PCC  143  Brook)  left  all  his  property  not  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  to  his  executor,  Hugh  Howard.   But  the  writer 
of  the  note,  whether  Howard  or  another,  may  have  been 
mistaken  as  to  the  origin  of  the  MS.   Norton  who  v/as  born 
in  1666  (cf.  will)  was  descended  from  Lady  Honora  Norton. 
She  was  a  great-granddaughter  of  John  White  of  Southwick, 
who  died  in  1567  (cf.  wills  PCC  22  Stonarde,  11  Tirwhite, 
43  Wingfield).  He  had  a  number  of  MSS  undoubtedly  ob- 
tained from  the  Priory  there,  which  he  left  to  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford  (Nos. 62, 153, 163, 176, 183, 185) .  Lady  Ho- 
nora also  had  a  collection  of  books.   In  her  will,  proved 
26  Nov.  1651  (cf.  B.M.  Add.Ch.54236A)  she  left  all  the 
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books  in  her  closet  and  chamber  and  the  entry  to  her  son 
Edward  and  appointed  her  son  Richard  executor;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  she  got  them  all  from  John  White  of 
Southwick,  although  the  writer  of  the  note,  under  the 
circumstances,  might  have  supposed  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  clear  descent  of  Ene  from  the 
Stourtons  to  the  Whites  is  to  some  extent  supported  by  a 
name  (16-17  C)  on  f.215  in  the  MS,  "ffardinando  Bye". 
This  uncommon  surname  occurs  in  Hampshire  (cf.  Black  Bk. 
of  Southampt . .  Index),  and  a  family  of  this  name  was  con« 
nected  with  a  later  John  White  (grandson  of  John  White 
of  Southwick),  who  in  his  will  (PCC  30  Windebanck)  men- 
tioned Margaret,  John,  and  Reynold  Bye  of  Basingstoke, 
He  likewise  called  himself  "servant  of  William  [Pawlet] 
Marquis  of  Winchester."   Since  Hugh  Worth,  son  of  Hum- 
phrey, had  a  daughter  Dorothy  who  married  Edward  Paulet 
(Pawlet),  a  kinsman  of  the  Jdarquis  (Harl.Soc. .  XI, 83), 
the  MS  could  have  passed  from  the  Worths  to  the  Pawlets 
and  so  by  gift  or  sale  to  the  younger  John  White  (d. 
1607),  father  of  Lady  Honora,  and  by  descent  from  her  to 
Richard  Norton,  presumably  the  son  of  her  son  Richard  or 
Edward . 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  Ene  until  it  appeared  among 
the  MSS  of  Lawrence  W,  Hods on  of  Compton  Hall,  near  Wol- 
verhampton (cf.  printed  label  in  MS),  and  at  his  sale  in 
1906  was  bought  by  the  British  Museum. 

For  the  possible  identity  of  Ene  with  the  Carraunt 
Chaucer,  see  chapter  on  Recorded  MSS. 


EGERTON  2864    (En3) 

CONTENTS 

1.  Canterbury  Tales,  ff .l-292a. 

2.  Lydgate's  Siege  of  Thebes  (ST),  ff .292b -341a. 

3.  A  list,  mainly  of  religious  events,  to  1349,  f.341b. 
FORM 

Paper;  ff.  ii  plus  341  plus  ii.  Foliated  by  scribe  in 
roman  numerals  to  263  (numbered  cclxxij  by  him  because  he 
used  cvj  twice  and  skipped  from  ccxlviij  to  cclix).  This 
foliation  was  continued  in  a  modern  hand  (with  273,etc), 
but  a  later  hand  has  foliated  the  MS  correctly  throughout 
in  pencil,  except  that  50  and  51,  and  97  and  98  are  mis- 
numbered  because  misbound. 

11"  x  8  1/2";  writing  space  8  3/8"  to  9"  x  5  1/4"  to 
5  1/2"  ;  in  PsT  9  l/4"  x  6  1./4"  . 

Much  trimmed  by  binder  and  the  side  edges  worn  to 
great  irregularity.   Not  ruled  or  margined.  At  the  left 
the  margin  on  each  page  of  prose  is  only  c.  1  l/4"  wide; 
at  the  right,  c.  1  3/4". 

Single  columns,  33-40  lines. 
WATERMARKS 

1.  Raisin,  not  in  Briquet,  perhaps  nearest  to  13001 
(1457),  ff.1-49. 

2.  Raisin,  Briquet  13055  (1453),  ff. 50-102. 

3.  Basilique,  not  in  Briquet,  f.79  only  (cf .  2691, 
1457-60) . 

4.  Tete  de  Boeuf,  perhaps  Briquet  15093  (1447-55),  ff. 
103-49 . 

5.  Mont,  perhaps  Briquet  11897  (1442-45)  or  11896 
(1446),  ff. 150-297. 

6.  Sol,  not  in  Briquet,  ff .298-341. 

All  but  No. 2  not  found  in  Briquet  or  doubtful. 
COLLATION 

Quires,  formed  by  sewing  apparently  modern,  vary  from 
2  to  18  ff.  There  are  169  watermarks  in  341  ff.,  but  in 
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only  two  of  the  26  quires  (14  and  17,  both  18  ff.)  do 
leaves  match  up  In  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  whole  sheets 5 
in  Q,q  1,  3,  4  they  match  to  some  extent,  but  Q  5  has  9 
watermarks  in  12  ff .  and  Q,  6  has  5  in  14  ff .  There  are 
evidently  many  half  sheets;  and  the  watermark  changes 
within  the  present  quires  (e.g.  ff .50, 79 [unique] ,98,150, 
299,etc),  which  show  sewing,  not  as  between  sheets  but 
through  the  leaves,  and  form  quires  as  follows:  l11;  27; 
314;  411;  51E;  614;  71*;  813;  9ie;  101*;  ll16;  1211; 
1317;  1418;  1516;  1615;  1718;  1818;  1914;  2017;  2116; 
2210;  23e;  2413;  2510;  26s. 

There  are  no  signatures,  and  CW  only  on  f.74,  which 
is  f .v  of  present  Q  7.   Rim  of  leaf  cut  out  shows  be- 
tween ff.  50  and  51. 
DATE 

1460-80. 
WRITING 

Probably  two  hands,  both  small,  neat,  well  formed.  In 
f.274  at  the  4th  line  below  the  heading  (I  515)  there 
seems  to  be  a  change  in  slant,  in  forms  of  d,  v,  w,  and 
£,  in  spelling,  and  in  ink. 
INK 

A  fairly  uniform  dark  brown,  gradually  paler,  and 
markedly  so  from  top  of  f.212  (MkP);  at  the  4th  line  be- 
low the  heading  on  f.274  it  becomes  darker  and  yellower 
and  is  so  to  the  end. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

There  are  no  certain  signs  of  supervision.   Few  cor- 
rections; omitted  lines  are  added  in  the  margin;  trans- 
posed lines  are  marked  a,  b,  c,  etc. 
ILLUMINATION 

None.   Space  for  a  6-line  capital  at  the  beginning, 
and  for  1-3  line  capitals  in  the  usual  places,  guide  let- 
ters being  written.  Three-line  capitals  were  planned  to 
begin  the  description  of  each  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Pro, 
but  they  were  not  executed. 
BINDING 

18  C.  Russia  leather,  gilt  tooled. 
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PRESENT  CONDITION 

Much  worn  at  the  edges.  Wormholes  begin  at  the  end 
and  run  back  to  c.  f.280. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  a;  A  B1  D  E  F  C  Be  G  H  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Ad1  and  En3  agree  so  closely  that  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Ad1  is  not  copied  from  En3  itself.   In  ST, 
however,  they  are  associated  with  MS  B.M.  Add. 18632  by 
common  agreements,  including  omission  of  lines  785-88. 
The  record  of  variants  shows  that  each  MS  agrees  with 
each  of  the  others  against  the  third  so  often  that  it  is 
clear  that  all  are  copied  from  a  common  ancestor. 

En3  is  an  earlier  and  somewhat  better  copy  of  the  ex- 
emplar used  by  Ad1  (cf.CG).  This  exemplar  was  in  part 
derived  from  the  same  exemplar  as  Hk:  in  KtT,  SuT(gye), 
MeT,  SqT,  ShT,  PrT,  Th,  Mel,  SNT ,  CYT,  and  McT. 

In  other  tales  ]/  g&3  is  variable  and  because  of  ctm 
difficult  to  place.   In  Pro  and  PhT  it  is  near  the  head 
of  the  large  group  including  toF-fid*.   In  MiT  it  is  with 
Ha4-Ii  and  fr* ;  in  ReT,  with  fc# ,  less  close  to  Ha*-Ii.  In 
MLT  it  is  with  go,1  Ee  on  an  independent  line.   In  WBT, 
FkT,  and  PdP  it  seems  to  be  with  Ch  (&  also  present  in 
FkT  and  PdP);  in  MkP  it  is  with  Rys  only;  in  MkT,  with  Ch 
a,  among  others;  in  NPT,  with  Ad3  a,  but  not  Ch.   In  PsT  it 
shows  clearly  with  Q,q,  from  which  it  seems  to  have  got  NP 
Endlink,  D  2159-2294,  Cl-Me  Link,  Sq-Fk  Link,  and  perhaps 
Me-Sq  Link  (though  here  G©  is  not  distinguishable  from  &). 
In  WBP  and  C1T  it  is  with  large,  loosely  connected  com- 
posite groups,  the  first  including  both  Ch  and  Hk,  the 
second,  neither.   In  these  tales,  as  in  CkT  and  some 
short  passages  in  other  tales,  its  exact  position  has  not 
been  determined.   In  FrT  alone  it  is  with  Ht(A/is)-M£« 

It  is  obvious  that  V Bqs  is  of  no  authority  in  itself. 
Only  when  it  is  with  Hk  alone  as  an  independent  line  are 
its  readings  worth  consideration. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Dialect  and  spelling  are,  for  both  hands,  remarkably 
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close  to  those  of  Ad1  (q.v.).  Close  agreements  through- 
out the  MSS  indicate  that  both  represent  with  consider- 
able faithfulness  the  common  original.   In  the  second 
hand  several  instances  of  the  pronoun  them,  not  found  in 
Ad1,  appear. 

In  spelling,  the  first  hand  shows  a  feature  not  ap- 
pearing in  Ad1,  first  hand  --  the  occasional  v  for  w,  w 
for  v  (e.g.  vere,  vommen,  wertuous);  and  also  more  fre- 
quent k  for  c  before  a  back  vowel  and  more  uncertainty 
in  the  writing  of  th,  ght  than  in  Ad1,  second  hand.  The 
first  hand  is,  on  the  whole,  more  like  the  second  in  Ad1. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  heading  on  f.l  is,  "Incipit  liber  Galstid[ sic] 
Chaucer  de  gestis  peregrinorum  versus  Cantuariam."  (cf. 
Ch). 

En55  agrees  with  Ad1  in  glosses,  in  placing  the  title 
of  each  part  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  each  rec- 
to, and  in  the  peculiar  spellings;  also  in  the  division 
of  KtT  into  12  parts  by  means  of  capitals  (in  En3  usually 
1-line,  rarely  2-line). 

The  glosses  in  the  two  MSS  (Ad1  En3)  are  very  numerous, 
are  sometimes  given  with  greater  fulness  than  in  any 
other  MS,  and  are  sometimes  peculiar  to  these  two  MSS. 
Their  immediate  common  ancestor  was  obviously  supervised 
by  a  "learned  clerk";  cf.  Glosses. 

After  CkT  (f.64b)  is,  "Chauncest  sic]  maad  no  moor  of 
the  cookis  tale"  (by  scribe);  and  after  Th  (f.192),  "no 
more  of  this"  (not  by  the  scribe,  but  contemporary). 

Spaces  are  left  between  some  tales;  cf.  Pro  and  KtT 
(1/2  page),  MkT  and  NPP  (l/3  page),  between  R  and  Lydgate 
(almost  a  page),  and  smaller  spaces  elsewhere.   On  f ,233b 
the  NP  endlink  has  been  copied  without  heading  and  ex- 
tends two  lines  below  the  normal  page.   It  includes  the 
6  additional  lines  found  elsewhere  only  in  Ad1  and  Q,q. 

On  f.49b  is  a  direction  (16  C)  correcting  the  misbind- 
ing  of  ff.  50  and  51. 

Incipits  and  explicits  are  sometimes  in  English,  some- 
times in  Latin;  in  some  cases  both  languages  are  used 
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(e.g.  "heer  ednyth[sic]  the  Shipmanis  tale  |  heere  begyn- 
neth  the  prolog  of  the  prioresse  |  Iocunda  verba  Henrici 
Baili";  and  "Heere  eendith  the  tale  of  Mellibe  |  Hie  in- 
clplt  prohemium  fabule  Monachi" ) .  They  do  not  agree  at 
all  with  those  in  Ad1. 

No  legible  scribbles,  and  none  earlier  than  16  C. 

The  absence  of  CW  and  signatures  and  the  construction 
of  the  quires  raises  the  question  whether  or  not  the  vol- 
ume was  bound  before  the  text  was  copied.  But  many  of 
the  glosses  in  the  inner  margins  could  not  have  been 
written  as  the  book  is  now.  CW  and  signatures  may  have 
been  trimmed  away  when  the  book  was  rebound,  but  the  wa- 
termarks show  that  it  consists  largely  of  single  leaves. 

The  caesural  stroke,  regular  in  Ad1,  begins  at  A  45 
(period  in  44)  and  is  regular  thereafter. 
PROVENANCE 

En3  was  No. 313  in  the  Askew  Sale  in  1785,  bought  by 
Lowes;  it  was  next  sold  in  1787  (No. 1505  in  the  "Sale  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  rector  of 
Peterstone" ) .  Then  or  later  it  went  to  Sir  Henry  Ingilby 
of  Ripley  Castle,  Yorkshire,  whose  autograph  is  on  fly- 
leaf ii.   Inside  the  front  cover  is  a  printed  label, 
"Prom  the  library  of  Lawrence  W.  Hodson,  Compton  Hall, 
near  Wolverhampton."  At  the  Hodson  Sale,  3  Dec.  1906, 
it  was  sold  to  the  British  Museum.  We  do  not  know  how 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Askew,  who  also  owned  Ad1. 


ELLESMERE  (El) 
(Huntington  26. C. 9) 

CONTENTS 

1.  A  "balade"  on  the  House  of  Vere,  by  Rotheley,  ff. 
iib-iva. 

2.  Canterbury  Tales,  ff.l-232b. 

3.  Table  of  Contents,  f.viib. 

4.  Chaucer's  Truth,  without  title  or  envoy,  f.viiia. 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff.  i-iv( contemporary  flyleaves)  plus  232 
plus  v-viii( contemporary  flyleaves);  foliation  modern. 

15  3/4"  x  11  1/8";  writing  space  12  3/8"  x  6  1/6". 

Margined  double  on  the  four  sides  and  ruled  in  brown 
ink.  Trimmed. 

Single  columns,  44-48  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights.   No  CW  or  signatures  visible;  possibly  trimmed 
away.  Qq:  l8-298  (including  the  text  only). 
DATE 

1.  Rotheley  poem,  1450-80. 

2.  Canterbury  Tales,  1400-10. 

3.  Table  of  Contents  and  Truth,  before  1450. 
WRITING 

1.  Rotheley  poem  in  a  cursive  hand. 

2.  Canterbury  Tales  in  a  large,  clear  book  hand,  prob- 
ably that  of  Hg. 

3.  Table  of  Contents  and  Truth  in  neat  book  hands. 
INK 

Uniform  dark  brown. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

The  MS  must  have  been  carefully  supervised,  though 
almost  no  traces  of  supervision  are  now  visible.  A  few 
marginal  crosses  mark  errors;  a  few  corrections  are  writ- 
ten in  the  margin,  and  there  are  also  a  few  that  are 
over  erasures. 
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ILLUMINATION 

The  most  elaborate  decoration  in  any  CT  MS,   Foliated 
initials  chiefly  in  pink  and  blue  on  gold  ground,  at- 
tached to  demi-vinet  borders,  are  found  in  71  pages. 
These  initials  introduce  not  only  tales  (as  would  be  cus- 
tomary) but  prologues  and  links  (if  these  begin  on  dif- 
ferent pages  from  the  tales)  and  also  parts  of  tales,  as 
in  PsT.  The  style  of  the  border  decoration  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  single  page  of  Hg,  but  unlike  that  of  any 
other  CT  MS;  it  seems  to  represent  the  survival  of  an 
earlier  tradition  of  English  illumination.   See  chapter 
on  Illumination. 

Two-line  gold  initials  on  pink  and  blue  grounds,  with- 
out decorative  sprays,  are  used  to  introduce  prologues 
or  links  on  pages  having  borders.   Sometimes  these  small 
initials  are  joined  to  the  bar  of  the  demi-vinet. 

Opposite  the  first  line  of  each  tale,  in  the  outside 
margin,  is  the  figure  of  the  Pilgrim  narrator.  A  note- 
worthy though  as  yet  unexplained  detail  of  the  figure  of 
the  Knight  is  the  presence  of  two  marks  on  the  horse,  un- 
der the  pigment:  on  the  neck,  the  minuscule  Old  English 
j  in  ink;  and  on  the  flank,  a  curious  mark,  apparently 
also  in  ink,  like  an  uncial  M  (Miles?). 

Pen  flourished  paragraph  marks  —  blue  with  red  deco- 
ration and  gold  with  violet  —  and  small  initials  in  the 
same  colors  are  used  wherever  possible  to  mark  stanzas, 
page  headings,  and  even  glosses.  Page  headings  and  glos- 
ses, however,  as  well  as  explicits  and  incipits,  are 
written  in  the  ink  of  the  text. 
BINDING 

Rebound  in  1802,  when  the  MS  was  brought  from  Ashridge 
House  to  Bridgewater  House,  London,  for  the  purpose. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Practically  uninjured. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  a:  A  B1  D  E  P  C  Be  G  H  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

El  is  alone  except  for  acco  in  Pro( except  l-c.332), 
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MiPT,  CkPT,  MeT  from  1691,  Me  Endlink,  Sq-Fk  Link,  PhT, 
PdT,  ShT,  PrPT,  ThPT,  and  MelP. 

Hg  and  El  are  apparently  from  an  ]/ Hg-El  in  FrPTCgft1 
and  Bo2  Py  with  them)  and  SuPT  to  199KB01  and  Bo2  with 
them)  •  The  two  are  on  the  same  line  of  descent  but  less 
closely  related  in  ClT(Hg-Py  El  Gg  Bo3  Ch) ,  MkP(with  Gg 
Ch  Ad3,  etc.),  MkT(with  Gg  a  Ch  Ad3  Py,  etc.),  NPT(Hg-Py 
El-Gg  a  Ch  Ad3,  etc.),  McPT(Hg  El-Gg  g[in  T]  Ch  Ad3  Py) . 

Gg  is  with  El  also  in  KtT,  RePT(  1/  El-Gg),  WBP  to  c. 
387,  SuT  1991-2116,  MeT  to  1690 (  |/ El-Gg) ,  SqT(  1/ El-Gg) , 
Mel  from  c.2550,  and  PsT  from  670.   In  MeT  and  SqT  the 
pair  stands  alone. 

In  KtT  the  exemplar  used  by  El  and  Gg  was  used  also 
by  &(-££  from   1880);  in  MLT  Gg  is  not  with  El,  and  El  is 
with  a.  and  others.   In  WBP  c.387  El  leaves  the  exemplar 
used  by  Gg  and  joins  [/  ft-fc-*  and  so  continues  throughout 
WBT.   In  CYT( lacking  in  Hg)  and  PsPT  to  386  it  is  again 
with  a- 

Ch  and  4c|3(or  Ad3  Ha75)  also  appear  on  the  same  line 
with  El  in  MLT,  WBP  to  387,  SuPT  from  1991,  Mel  from 
2550,  NPP,  and  PsPT,  other  MSS  always  present. 

Other  MSS  irregularly  associated  with  El  are:  Bo1,  in 
Pro  1-332,  Mel  to  2525-50(go1  group);  Bo2  in  MLT,  WBT, 
SNT;  and  Ha4  in  SNT(El-Bo2  Ha4).   In  Mel,  El-Sl3  had  an 
ex (/,  and  in  PsT,  El-Ll2. 

Although  El  has  long  been  regarded  by  many  scholars  as 
the  single  MS  of  most  authority,  its  total  of  unique  va- 
riants, many  of  which  are  demonstrable  errors,  is  approx- 
imately twice  that  of  Hg,  as  is  also  its  total  of  slips 
shared  with  other  MSS  by  acco.  And  again,  while  It  has  a 
few  lines  not  in  any  other  MS,  and  shows  some  editorial 
changes  that  could  have  been  made  by  Chaucer,  it  has  many 
others  that  are  questionable  and  some  distinctly  for  the 
worse,  even  involving  misunderstanding  of  the  context. 
Since  it  is  very  clear  that  an  intelligent  person,  who 
was  certainly  not  Chaucer,  worked  over  the  text  when  El 
was  copied,  the  unsupported  readings  of  this  MS  must  be 
scrutinized  with  the  greatest  care. 
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DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  MS  may  well  have  been  made  In  London,  El,  Hg,  Kk 
represent  a  definite  type,  intelligently  written  and 
highly  systematic.   If  the  scribe  altered  original  dia- 
lect forms,  probably  the  most  important  change  was  the 
substitution  of  i,  sometimes  u,  for  e  in  OE  y  words  (e.g. 
liste  internally,  but  leste  kept  in  the  many  rhymes;  my- 
rie  and  murye  for  the  mery  of  many  MSS).   Slight  indica- 
tions of  Northern  influence  may  be  only  those  that  might 
appear  in  London  English.  While  there  are  some  lapses, 
^  the  final  e  is  treated  with  unusual  care. 

In  spelling,  the  scribe  clearly  attempts  both  to  rep- 
resent a  sound  in  the  same  way  and  to  keep  a  uniform 
v  spelling  for  a  word.  The  use  of  f>  is  limited  to  an  oc- 
casional £^,  £e;  characteristic  is  the  k  for  c  in  kan, 
koude,  but  rarely  in  other  words.  The  frequent  and  in- 
telligent vowel  doubling  is  a  marked  feature.  Rhyme- 
spellings  are  carefully  preserved  (e.g.  feir:heir,  leste: 
beste,  Ioce:croce,  eighe :heighe,  beryed:blakeberyed) . 

The  El  Hg  type  is  the  one  chosen  for  the  text. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

At  the  beginning  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  MS  are  4 
leaves  of  the  same  vellum,  ruled  in  the  same  way,  as  if 
to  be  written  upon.   On  the  verso  of  the  third  of  the  4 
at  the  end  (f.viib)  is  a  15  C  table  of  contents  of  the 
CT,  giving  subject  as  well  as  narrator.   It  is  possible 
that  these  8  leaves  originally  formed  a  quire  at  the  end, 
which  was  intended  to  take  other  poems  by  Chaucer,  and 
that  half  the  leaves  were  moved  to  the  front,  in  an  early 
binding,  to  protect  the  first  leaves  of  the  CT. 

The  row  of  pricks  to  guide  the  ruling  has  a  slight 
crook,  the  irregularity  being  so  exactly  similar  in  all 
leaves  as  to  suggest  that  all  leaves  of  a  gathering  were 
pricked  at  the  same  time. 

The  text  of  CT  is  written  continuously  without  inter- 
vals except  after  CkT  (f.102),  where  half  a  verso  and  the 
following  leaf  were  left  blank  to  continue  the  Tale,  and 
SqT  (f.122),  where  nearly  a  page  (verso)  was  left. 
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The  MS  was  left  with  unusually  wide  margins  for  glos- 
ses and  it  contains  numerous  glosses,  some  of  them 
unique,  others  found  to  a  variable  extent  only  in  Ad3, 
Ra1,  and  Tce. 

The  caesural  stroke  is  placed  with  evident  care,  usu- 
ally as  in  Hg.   There  is  very  rarely  an  end  punctuation 
mark  of  doubtful  import.  The  j  is  dotted. 

In  the  text  of  the  Rotheley  poem  is  the  word  "confu- 
syoun" ,  referring  to  the  victory  of  Aubrey  de  Vere  over 
his  enemies;  in  the  opposite  margin,  a  later  hand,  ap- 
parently 16  C,  has  written:  "confusion  E  R  of  your  work- 
ing", which  suggests  itself  as  a  possible  allusion  to 
the  trouble  caused  by  Edward  IV  (Edwardus  Rex). 

In  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  f.ii  is  written  for- 
mally (16  C)  the  following: 

"take  thou  this  treatise  thi  time  therin  to  vse 
to  thende  thou  truly  taste  thes  treasures  tobteyne 
trifle  not  in  travaylin  thi  time  for  to  abvse 
take  and  tye  but  turne  and  try  thi  purpose  tatteyne." 
This  reads  as  if  it  might  at  some  time  have  accompanied 
the  gift  of  the  MS  to  a  young  man  from  an  older.  It  is 
apparently  an  earlier  hand  than  that  of  the  French  and 
Latin  mottoes  below  it  which  are  signed  with  the  monogram 
"H  D"  (Henry  Drury?). 

The  end  leaves  and  the  leaf  after  CkT  are  now  covered 
with  scribbles  —  verses  in  Latin  and  in  English,  memoran- 
da, monograms,  and  many  names;  the  names  are  discussed 
below  under  Provenance. 
PROVENANCE 

At  the  top  of  f.lb  is:  "Robertus  Drury  miles.  William 
Drury  miles.  Robertus  Drury  miles.  Domina  Jarmin.  Domina 
Jarningam.  Dommina  Alington." 

These  names  are  written  in  the  same  early  16  C  hand, 
and  undoubtedly  refer  to  Sir  Robert  Drury  (d.1536)  of 
Hawsted,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  his  sons  William  and 
Robert,  and  his  three  daughters:  Anna,  married  after  1528 
to  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn;  Bridget,  married  to  Sir  John  Jer- 
nyngham  (Jernegan,  of  Somerleyton) ;  and  Ursula  (d.1521), 
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married  to  Sir  Giles  Alington.  The  entry  was  made  after 
1528,  since  in  that  year  Anna  Drury's  first  husband, 
George  Waldegrave,  died. 

Lower  on  the  same  page  is  "Edward  Waldegrave"  (formal 
hand,  early  16  C ) ,  the  name  of  George  Waldegrave fs  uncle 
(d.1500)  or  his  son  (b.1514);  from  the  writing,  more 
probably  the  former.  Above  Waldegrave* s  name  is,  "Mar- 
gery seynt  John  ys  a  shrew"  (early  16  C ) ,  and  "Margery" 
(in  a  different  and  apparently  later  hand).   The  ref- 
erence is  more  probably  to  George  Waldegrave' s  niece  (d. 
1536),  who  married  John  St.  John  of  Eletsoe,  than  to  her 
daughter  Margery  (d.1562),  who  married  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford; but  there  may  be  allusions  to  both  (cf.  also  f.ivb). 

Below  Waldegrave 's  name  is  "Thomas  Calthorpp  of"  (la- 
ter 16  C).  A  Thomas  Calthorpe  (d.1559)  was  great-nephew 
of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Drury's  first  wife,  who  was  Anna, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Calthorpe  of  Norwich  (d.1494). 

For  detailed  information  about  all  these  families,  see 
Gage,  pp.429sqq;  Blomefield,  and  Norf .Arch. (Visit . )  under 
the  names  of  the  families  concerned;  and  especially  Cul- 
lum.  There  is  no  question  about  the  connections. 

On  f.130  opposite  P  1338  is  "In  winters  miste" ,  signed 
"per  me  Henricum  Payne"  ,  followed  by  a  paraf fe  with 
"IHC".  The  writer  was  certainly  Henry  Payne  of  Kowtcn, 
near  Hawsted,  who  was  a  wealthy  lawyer,  a  member  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.   He  died  July  25,  1568,  and  his  will  (PCC  3 
Sheffield,  proved  Feb.  2,  1569)  shows  that  he  had  pur- 
chased lands  from  the  Drurys  and  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  them.   He  had  witnessed  Sir  William's  will  in  1557 
(Cullum,  pp.l25sqq)  and  had  a  legacy  from  him  (Gage,  pp. 
435-36).   He  bequeathed  to  Sir  Giles  Alington,  grandson 
of  Ursula  Drury  and  her  husband,  "the  beste  geldyng  he 
will  choise  of  eny  that  I  haue  And  also  my  Chaucer  writ- 
ten in  vellum  and  illumyned  wt  golde." 

On  f.ivb  are  "1  DVRVM  5  PATI  68"  and  two  sets  of 
English  verses  signed  "R  North"  and  "R  N" .  The  name  and 
motto  occur  also  on  f .ii  and  f .v;  two  more  sets  of  verses 
are  signed  "R  N" .   "Durum  pati"  was  a  personal  motto  of 
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Roger  Lord  North,  and  appears  in  books  of  his.   Since 
Payne's  will  was  not  proved  until  2  Feb,  1568/9  and  North 
was  on  an  embassy  to  Vienna  in  1568  and  did  not  return 
until  12  March  1568/9  (cf.  DNB).  he  either  got  the  MS  by 
gift  or  purchase  from  Alington  immediately  upon  his  re- 
turn or  he  wrote  in  the  MS  later,  when  he  had  forgotten 
the  exact  date.   He  died  in  1600,  and,  although  he  does 
not  mention  books  in  his  will,  the  MS  probably  went  from 
him,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Baron 
Ellesmere,  whose  son,  the  first  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  cer- 
tainly owned  it.  This  is  shown  by  an  old  press  mark  on 
f.ii:  "Q:3./3."  of  the  Bridgewater  Library,  of  which  the 
"Q:3"  is  in  the  hand  of  the  first  Earl  (d.1649)  and  the 
"/3."  in  the  hand  of  the  second  Earl. 

The  MS  continued  in  the  family  until  it  was  purchased 
for  the  Huntington  Library  in  1917. 

Most  of  the  other  names  in  the  MS  can  be  related  to 
the  Drurys  or  are  of  persons  in  their  neighborhood. 
"Henricus  Drury  Miles"  (f.!47b)  from  the  date  was  prob- 
ably the  son  of  Sir  William  (Gage,  p.429).   "Will»m 
Duke'H?],  if  correctly  read,  was  probably  a  kinsman  of 
Edward  Duke  who  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Ambrose 
Jermyn,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  (Blomefield,  V,178).   On  f.ii, 
"per  me  Thomam  Badbeye"  is  the  signature  of  the  man  who 
bought  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Bury  in  1560  (Yates, 
St.Edm.Bury .  pp.247, 252);  he  v/as  the  brother-in-law  of 
Sir  Ambrose  Jermyn.   "V/illem  Dethe"  (f,169b),  if  cor- 
rectly read,  was  perhaps  William  D'Athe  of  Bury,  at  Sta- 
ple Inn  in  1583  (Williams,  II,No.l223)  —  the  name  was 
so  corrupted.   "Mr  Edmond  Bedingfelde  at  Wighton"  (f.vib) 
was  perhaps  Edmund  of  Wighton  who  died  in  1565,  son  of 
Sir  Edmund  and  brother  of  Sir  Henry,  both  of  Oxborough 
(Norf . Arch. r Vis it. 1 .  1,158-59);  and  "John  Neve  of  Oxen- 
borowe  in  comt'  norff1"  (f.48)  was  evidently  one  of  the 
several  John  Neves  of  the  time  connected  with  these  Bed- 
ingfields.   No  William  Sayre  (ff.48,108)  has  been  found, 
but  in  the  17  C  a  Sayre  family  of  Great  Yarmouth  was  re- 
lated to  the  Bedingfields  (ibid.,  1,171).   "William  Den- 
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niston",  who  signed  a  note  addressed  to  "Thomas  Newman" 
(f.vi)  was  perhaps  of  the  Suffolk  Denstons  (cf.  chapter 
on  Recorded  MSS,  Dodyngton) ,  who  were  of  the  Drury  cir- 
cle, and  Newman  himself  may  have  been  a  man  of  that  name 
v/ho  acted  as  trustee  for  Edmund  Bedingfield  in  1570 
(Blomefield,  VI,445,note  3).   "Rycher  Challes"  (f.ii) 
may  refer  to  a  rich  yeoman  at  Bottisham,  Camb.,  who  28 
Eliz.  bought  lands  of  Giles  Alington  (East  Angl. .N.S. 
IX,209);  but  the  name  looks  like  "Whalles" . 

By  the  side  of  the  picture  of  the  Nun's  Priest  (f.179) 
is  "Robert  Wytipole"  or  "Nytipole".  The  Withipole  family 
of  Ipswich  belonged  to  the  Drury  group,  but  no  Robert  of 
the  right  date  and  no  Robert  a  priest  has  been  found. 
Perhaps  merely  "Nytipole"  (silly  fellow)  was  intended. 

On  f .48  is  an  erased  scribble  about  Thomas  Duke  of 
Norfolk  (d.1572).   "George  Smith"  (f.48)  was  possibly  a 
servant;  cf.  the  series  cf  names  on  f.52:  "Thome  ttandell, 
[Reylnold  Gregorye,  Nycholas  Henold." 

Of  special  interest  is  the  name  "John  Hedgeman"  (ff. 
64  and  v  recto  and  verso),  who  is  more  definitely  local- 
ized in  the  partly  illegible  scribble  read  by  ultra-vio- 
let light  (f.175)  as  "John  Hedgeman  of  Hawkedoun  in  the 

Countie  of  Suff* man..."  The  importance  of  the  note 

lies  in  the  facts  that  Hawkedon,  which  is  very  near  the 
Drury  seat  at  Rawsted,  is  only  about  20  miles  east  of 
Castle  Hedingham,  the  seat  of  the  15  C  earls  of  Oxford 
(see  below),  and  that  it  may  be  the  15  C  "Hocden"  written 
in  Ad3  (q.v.),  which  bears  a  peculiarly  close  relation- 
ship to  El. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  problem  in  connection  with 
El  is  its  possible  ownership  by  the  15  C  earls  of  Oxford, 
to  which  a  striking  clue  is  in  the  15  C  poem  (ff.iib-iva) 
signed  "per  Rotheley" ,  which  was  unquestionably  written 
as  a  tribute  to  the  House  of  Vere. 

After  a  long  introduction  comes  the  heading:  "Incepcio 
materie  cum  proprietatibus  Veer",  etc.  The  poem  begins 
with  praise  of  "Veer"  as  the  spring,  but  in  lines  27-28 
the  figure  is  changed: 
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"Who  than  ys  so  precyous  or  may  do  more 
Than  lusty  Veer  whom  I  lyken  to  a  bore." 
Then  the  two  figures  are  combined: 

"He  walkyth  Joyyng  whettyng  hys  tuskes 
Thynkynge  as  longe  as  contynuyth  Veere 
Neuyr  to  obey  hys  enemy es  ffor  ffeere" 
"He  houyth  ne  he  wauyth  ffor  wynde  ne  blaste 
He  dredyth  no  mystys  ne  stormys  ne  schowrys 
But  standyth  styffe  in  tryeuth  stronge  as  a  maste 
Redy  wfc  hys  powere  to  helpe  in  all  stowrys 
The  lyon  hys  lorde  where  he  standyth  in  dystresse 
Hys  natyff  attendaunt  on  the  lyonnesse." 
Old  prophecies  declare  that  the  Boar 

"wythyn  schorte  space 
Schall  in  grete  nede  socowre  the  lyoune 
And  in  that  Battell  gete  hym  grete  Renoune 
Conffounde  hys  mortall  ffone  ellys  were  grete  ruyth 
That  day  schall  be  knowen  hys  permanent  trwth." 
Because  of  his  "pure  Verite" ,  his  "contynewynge  trwth", 
the  Boar  is  "colowred  w^  azure";  and  in  the  following 
lines  the  poet  tells  how  the  Earl's  ancestor,  "Aubray  the 
grymme" ,  won  "thys  Blew  bore"  and  also  the  five  pointed 
mullet  on  his  shield,  and  describes  correctly  the  Oxford 
arms: 

"All  hys  Auncestres  euyr  syth  off  veray  dyew  ryght 
Beryth  hym  azure  enarmyd  w*  gold  dependynge  by 
The  worschyppfull  armys  off  the  olde  auncestrye 
Quartely  goullis  and  goolde  and  in  the  chyeff 

quarter 
A  molet  .v.  poynte  syluere." 
Whether  the  poem  was  originally  addressed  to  the 
twelfth  earl,  executed  by  the  Yorkists,  Feb.,  1461/2,  or 
to  the  thirteenth,  who  died  in  1513,  is  not  clear.  The 
allusion  to  the  "lyonnesse"  fixes  the  date  between  1445 
(the  marriage  of  Henry  VI  and  Margaret  of  Anjou)  and  1472 
(the  death  of  Henry  VI).  Both  earls  were  strong  Lancas- 
trians.  If  the  compliment  was  written  for  the  twelfth 
earl,  the  troubled  times  between  1455  and  1460,  possibly 
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before  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans,  might  be  indica- 
ted; if  to  the  thirteenth,  about  1469-70,  when  the  Lan- 
castrians for  a  short  time  restored  their  king  and  before 
the  fatal  battle  of  Barnet,  which  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
might  not  care  to  remember.  The  concluding  Mf fortune  be 
ffrendely  etc."  and  the  "etc."  at  the  end,  as  well  as  the 
absence  of  false  starts,  corrections,  and  other  incidents 
of  composition,  show  that  the  poem  was  copied.  For 
whichever  earl  it  was  written,  it  almost  certainly  had 
political  significance.   Aside  from  this,  the  extraordi- 
nary compliments  to  the  earl  addressed  and  to  the  House 
of  Vere  might  well  have  caused  the  poem  to  be  copied  for 
its  preservation  on  the  flyleaves  of  a  fine  MS  owned  by 
the  Earl. 

The  suggestion  that  the  poem  was  addressed  to  Richard 

III  and  accompanied  a  gift  of  the  MS  to  him  (Piper,  Phil. 
Quar. ,  V,330sqq)  is  impossible,  not  merely  because  the 
compliments  are  to  the  Veres,  but  also  because  the  Blue 
Boar  is  the  Oxford  crest,  the  White  Eoar,  Richard* s  (cf. 
Doyle;  also  Arch.,  LXVI,283,304,307) .  The  address  "0 
thow  Royall  Bore"  is  clearly  intended  for  Oxford,  and  the 
adjective  is  amply  warranted  by  several  marriages  with 
the  Royal  family:  e.g.  of  Robert,  the  ninth  earl,  Duke  of 
Ireland,  with  Philippa,  granddaughter  of  Edward  III;  and 
of  Richard,  the  eleventh  earl,  with  a  niece  of  King  Henry 

IV  (Test .Vet.,  I,192,n.2).  That  the  thirteenth  earl,  who 
after  an  imprisonment  of  more  than  ten  years  succeeded 

in  escaping  and  in  joining  Henry  of  Richmond,  should  in 
the  mean  time  have  tried  to  placate  the  usurper  by  the 
gift  of  a  fine  manuscript  is  inconceivable,  even  if  the 
heraldry  permitted  the  hypothesis. 

If,  then,  as  seems  very  possible,  the  MS  was  in  the 
chest  full  of  French  and  English  books  mentioned  by  the 
thirteenth  earl  in  his  will  (see  below),  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  Sir  Robert  Drury  might  have  come  by  it. 
Among  the  Earl's  legatees  were  his  ward  Sir  Giles  Aling- 
ton,  who  had  married  Drury* s  daughter  Ursula,  and  George 
V/aldegrave,  who  had  married  Drury*  s  daughter  Anna;  and 
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among  the  executors  were  William  Waldegrave,  brother  of 
the  Edward  whose  name  is  written  in  El,  and  Sir  Robert 
himself  (for  the  will  in  full,  see  Arch. ,  LXVI,310sqq 
and  318sqq) . 

There  were  many  ties  of  long  standing  betv/een  the  two 
families;  in  the  stained  glass  of  the  great  chamber  at 
Hawsted  House,  Chester  Herald,  temp.  James  I,  found  that 
one  of  the  eight  coats  was  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  (Gage, 
pp. 443-44).   Sir  Robert  was  a  man  interested  in  books, 
and  he  apparently  did  not  inherit  the  MS  from  Roger 
Drury,  his  father.   In  Roger's  will,  the  Latin  books 
were  left  to  Robert,  and  "ij  English  books  called  Bochas 
of  Lydgate's  making"  to  his  brother  William  (ibid.,  pp. 
430sqq).   Surely  Roger  Drury  would  have  bequeathed  El 
also  by  name  if  he  had  had  it. 

On  several  grounds  it  seems  possible  that  the  thir- 
teenth earl  inherited  the  MS  from  his  father.   He  would 
hardly  have  bought  it  during  the  troubled  years  follow- 
ing his  father's  execution  and  could  not  have  bought  it 
during  his  long  imprisonment  when,  because  of  the  confis- 
cation of  his  lands,  his  wife  was  forced  to  earn  her  liv- 
ing (Scofield,  11,89).   Again,  he  had  "iiij  tapettis"  of 
the  history  of  "grysell  olde  and  sore  worn"  (Arch. .  loc. 
cit.),  certainly  made  long  before  and  not  impossibly  from 
the  story  as  told  by  Chaucer.   Finally,  in  the  Rotheley 
poem  there  is  one  line  that,  taken  literally,  applied 
much  better  to  the  twelfth  earl  than  to  his  son:  "Hys 
progenie  neuer  distayned  w^  ffalsenes."   The  thirteenth 
earl  had  no  progeny,  and  neither  he  nor  his  brother  Au- 
brey was  clear  of  the  stain,  at  least,  of  treachery  (see 
Scofield,  1,232,480-81). 

The  twelfth  earl  (b.1407)  could  not  have  been  the 
original  owner;  but  he  very  early  came  into  contact  with 
owners  of  fine  MSS.   After  his  father's  death  in  1417  he 
became  the  ward  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  his  great-uncle 
(half-blood),  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  on  most 
friendly  terms  (see  Nichol3,  Wills,  p. 262,  and  CPR.1456- 
41,  p. 41);  and  after  Exeter's  death  in  1426,  of  the  Duke 
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of  Bedford.  Both  men  were  kinsmen  of  Thomas  Chaucer, 
who  is  logically  the  person  to  have  had  made  what  was 
clearly  intended  as  an  authoritative  text.  The  only 
hint,  however,  that  he  did  so  lies  in  the  very  strong 
resemblance  between  the  illumination  of  El  and  that  of 
the  Lytlyngton  Missal  made  at  Westminster  in  1383-84. 
Prom  the  associations  of  Thomas  Chaucer  with  Westminster, 
it  would  seem  that  El  might  have  been  ordered  by  him  to 
be  made  in  the  same  style  and  by  the  same  artists. 

Todd's  statement  ( Illustr. t  p. 128)  that  he  was  "per- 
suaded11 that  the  MS  "originally  belonged  to  the  collegi- 
ate library"  of  Ashridge  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  guess 
based  upon  the  fact  that  other  Bridgewater  books  came 
from  that  source. 

To  Captain  R.  B.  Haselden  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Schulz,  of 
the  Huntington  Library,  we  are  under  great  obligations 
for  giving  every  possible  facility  for  the  study  of  El 
and  of  Hn  and  Ph4,  and  for  their  untiring  aid  in  answer- 
ing questions  and  in  helping  to  solve  puzzles. 
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(Ashburnham  Appendix  cxxvii) 

CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales. 
FORM 

Vellum  (fine);  ff.  1-304(1  is  old  vellum  flyleaf  num- 
bered) plus  i(old  vellum  flyleaf  not  numbered);  both  fly- 
leaves show  marks  of  having  been  pasted  to  earlier  cov- 
ers, and  were  themselves  perhaps  originally  covers.  Foli- 
ation modern. 

9  1/2"  x  6  3/4";  writing  space  6  l/4"  x  3  3/4"  to  4" 
(prose).  Margined  with  brown  crayon  to  f.48,  then  with 
grey;  not  ruled.  Margins  much  v/ider  at  the  right;  much 
trimmed. 

Single  columns,  29-37  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights,  with  CW  (except  Qq  1-3),  and  some  original 
signatures.   Qq:  l8-16e;  177(1  plus  6);  188-268;  277(6 
plus  1);  286( original);  298-308;  316 ( original ) ;  321(sin- 
gle  leaf  with  CW);  33e-398;  406 ( original) . 

Qq  l-16(ff .1-128)  are  regular  8's  with  a  few  original 
signatures  correctly  placed:  Q  11(1  j-iiij,  ff. 81-84) 
and  Q  16(q  iij-iiij,  ff .123-24).  These  contain  the  com- 
plete text  to  F  1610. 

Qq  36-4 0(ff .268-304)  are  four  8's  and  a  6  (no  signa- 
tures survive).  These  quires  contain  PsT  and  R. 

Qq  17-35  are  very  strangely  made  up: 

Qq  17-20(ff. 129-59)  are  a  7(1  plus  6)  plus  three  8«s. 
The  first  leaf  of  Q  17  contains  F  1611-24,  with  half  a 
page  and  the  whole  verso  blank;  WBP  begins  on  f.iia.  SuT, 
which  begins  Q  20,  ends  at  the  middle  of  f ,158b( f .vii) , 
with  f .viii  blank.   At  the  bottom  of  f.l59b  is  written 
"Clerk  of  Oxenford"  (15  C  but  not  by  the  scribe)  and  this 
is  repeated  twice  in  a  later  hand  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
The  only  signature  is  an  r  over  erasure  in  Q  19.  These 
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four  quires  contain  P  1611-24  and  Section  D. 

Qq  21-22(ff .160-75)  are  two  8's  containing  C1T  1-1190, 
with  signatures:  s( original);  S( later). 

Qq  23-26(ff .176-207)  are  four  8's  and  begin  with  C1T 
1191-1200.   About  one  third  of  f.l76a(f.i)  is  blank  and 
SNT  begins  at  the  top  of  the  verso.   It  is  followed  with- 
out break  by  CYT  and  Section  C.   There  are  4  signatures: 
t( original);  T( later);  V( later);  and  x( original). 

Qq  27-28(ff .208-20)  are  a  7(6  plus  1)  and  a  6.  They 
contain  ShT,  PrT,  and  Th  with  Th-Mel  link.  There  is  an 
original  signature  y  in  Q  27;  no  signature  in  Q  28. 

Qq  29-31(ff .221-42)  are  two  8's  and  a  6.  They  contain 
Mel,  which  ends  on  f.242a,  with  nearly  half  the  recto  and 
all  the  verso  blank.   The  signatures  are:  z(original), 
and  two  arbitrary  signs  such  as  commonly  follow  the  al- 
phabet (also  original). 

Q  32(f .243)  is  a  single  leaf  with  CW,  containing  MkP. 

Qq  33-35(ff .244-67)  are  three  8's.  They  contain  MkT, 
NPP  and  T,  McT,  and  PsP,  with  nearly  half  a  page  blank 
between  MkT  and  NPP.   There  are  no  visible  signatures. 

For  such  a  situation  the  most  reasonable  explanation 
is  that  beyond  f.128  at  least,  the  scribe  was  not  follow- 
ing a  made-up  MS  but  was  getting  the  tales  singly,  and 
was  not  at  all  sure  of  the  order  in  which  they  should  be 
placed;  see  Special  Features. 
DATE 

1450-1468/9( death  of  owner). 
WRITING 

One  hand,  usually  cursive  but  extremely  variable.  Cn 
f .2,  and  in  patches  later,  the  scribe  seems  to  try  to 
write  book  hand,  but  quickly  reverts  to  the  cursive.  On 
some  pages  the  letters  are  well  formed  and  the  effect  is 
graceful;  on  others,  the  hand  is  cramped  and  ugly. 
INK 

Clear,  dark,  and  fairly  uniform  throughout  except  as 
indicated  under  Special  Features. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

At  first  there  are  almost  no  directions  (a  scribbled 
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explicit  half  erased  at  the  end  of  KtT);  but  from  f.96b 
there  are  almost  always  scribbled  directions  for  expli- 
cits and  incipits  still  visible  beneath  the  formal  writ- 
ing. The  hand  might  be  that  of  the  scribe.  There  are 
very  few  corrections.   Opposite  the  first  two  glosses  in 
MLT  (ff .79b, 81)  is  "Rm"(i.e.  Rubrum). 
ILLUMINATION 

None  except  incomplete  rubrication.  Page  headings  are 
rubricated  through  f .lib;  later,  they  are  put  in  irregu- 
larly and  by  different  persons.  The  names  of  the  Pil- 
grims as  page  headings  are  rubricated;  also  the  explicits 
and  incipits  are  either  rubricated  or  touched  with  red 
irregularly.   On  f .1  only  the  initial  letter  of  each  line 
is  touched  with  red.  The  glosses  in  MLT  are  in  rubric 
and  in  book  hand.   Spaces  usually  of  3-4  lines,  with 
guide  letters,  are  left  for  capitals  at  the  beginnings 
of  tales  and  links. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Excellent. 
BINDING 

Modern. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  d(Pb  displaced):  A  X  B1  Pa  Eb  Pb  D  Ea  G  C  Be  H 
I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

In  the  numerous  changes  of  affiliation,  the  extraordi- 
nary make-up  of  the  quires,  and  the  absence  of  nearly 
2000  lines  of  text,  Pi  is  unique  among  CT  MSS. 

In  Section  A  it  is  in  the  main  a  (fi   MS,  with  some 
doubt  as  to  Pro,  KtT  to  1740,  and  MiT  from  3480. 

In  MLT  it  is  with  El-a.  except  in  the  headlink  (from 
|/  Dl-Ha^Sl1)  and  the  endlink  (with  Mc  gg2  Py  Ry1 )  . 

In  SqT  and  MeT  it  is  with  Ras;  and  in  MeT  this  group 
is  with  Hg  until  near  the  end:  at  2004  Ras  breaks  off 
(loss  of  leaves)  and  at  2319  Pi  leaves  Hg-Ht  and  joins 

ft-U". 

Me-Sq  link  as  adapted  to  join  Cl-Pk  by  the  fl*  MSS  Fi 
borrows  but  uses  it  to  join  Me-Pk. 
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In  FkT,  Fl  and  Nl  are  together  and  Independent,  except 
in  1376-1422  (from  c$*)  and  after  1510,  where  they  join 
Ha6.   Both  Fl  and  Nl  omit  1423-56. 

In  Section  D,  Fl  is  with  $*  in  WBP  and  FrT;  but  is 
plainly  with  Ra2  in  WBT;  in  SuT  it  is  with  Nl,  and  the 
two  MSS  are  members  of  the  subgroup  that  has  the  short 
ending  (at  2158,  plus  four  spurious  lines). 

In  C1T  and  SNT,  Fi  and  Nl  continue  together  to  c.  G 
140,  where  Nl  joins  SI1;  Fi  continues  through  COT  with 
BQ1-Dl-Ha2,  Nl  becoming  a  member  of  g-Ox-Py-Ry1 . 

In  PhT,  Fi  is  with  Nl  again;  in  Ph-Pd  Link,  it  has  the 
revised  version;  and  in  PdT  it  is  plainly  with  $#. 

In  Section  B2,  it  is  again  a  member  of  the  subgroup 
go^-Dl-Ha2  through  Mel  2650  (in  Mel,  nearest  to  Ha2), 
where  it  joins  Ht;  in  MkP  and  NPT  it  is  again  with  $*. 

In  McT  and  PsPT,  it  is  still  with  $#. 

Fi  is  an  exceedingly  corrupt  and  imperfect  text;  but 
there  is  a  possibility  that  in  some  tales  it  represents 
pre-CT  versions  and  in  others  first  drafts.  See  chapter 
on  Early  and  Revised  Versions. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Dialect  intrusions  in  Fi  are  mainly  West  Midland,  with 
very  slight  indications  of  Northern  influence. 

The  spelling  has  these  features:  occasional  3,  usually 
for  gh;  frequent  h  for  gji,  especially  as  in  plowh,  sawh; 
occasional  f>,  usually  in  small  words;  regular  sch;  fairly 
frequent  k  for  c  and  c  for  k;  very  frequent  s  for  c 
(fase,  luse);  ngftt  for  hgth  in  lengjit,  strenght,  regular 
ght  in  neyghtbur;  frequent  v  for  u  consonant  medial. 
Vowels  are  not  often  doubled;  consonants  show  some  un- 
usual doubling  (yaffe,  byssy,  yokke) . 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Fi  begins  with  a  heading  in  large  letters,  book  hand: 
"Here  bigynneth  the  Talys  of  Caunterbiry  Compiled  by 
Geffrei  Chaucer s." 

The  difficulties  of  the  scribe  in  arranging  his  texts 
are  somewhat  parallel  to  those  of  the  Hg  scribe.  To 
F  1610  he  apparently  had  no  trouble  except  with  the  link 
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joining  MeT  to  FkT.   He  agrees  only  with  Hg,  Ht,  and  Ii 
in  placing  FkT  next  after  MeT  (Rae  lacks  FkT  and  has  Gam 
displaced  after  MeT);  but  unlike  Hg,  Ht,  and  Ii,  Fi  does 
not  have  Me-Sq  link  adapted  to  Franklin,  which  serves 
well  enough,  but  has  a  16-line  link  consisting  of  two  7- 
llne  stanzas,  which  was  apparently  adapted  by  the  scribe 
who  wrote  |/  &,  in  order  to  join  C1T  to  FkT,  plus  a  coup- 
let of  which  the  first  line  almost  repeats  line  12  of 
the  &  link.  The  link  in  Fi  is  found  elsewhere  only  in 
Dl,  where  the  last  couplet  was  written  after  the  expli- 
cit, and  in  Nl,  in  garbled  form.   In  Fi,  it  should  be 
noted,  it  is  crowded  into  space  for  14  lines  and  so 
leaves  barely  space  for  the  heading  to  FkT  without  the 
usual  line  left  above  and  below.   It  seems  clear  that 
the  Fi  scribe  had  difficulty  here. 

His  next  trouble  came  visibly  after  F  1610,  but  really 
after  c.1545,  where  his  ancestor  must  have  lost  a  leaf 
(see  Affiliations).   It  looks  as  if  the  scribe,  having 
perforce  to  leave  the  last  leaf  of  Q  16  blank,  went  on 
to  copy  Section  D,  But  before  he  got  very  far  with  this, 
the  end  of  FkT  became  available.   Seeing  that  it  was  too 
much  for  f .viii  of  Q  16,  he  took  from  Q  17  a  double  leaf 
still  blank,  and  used  half  of  it  to  supply  a  leaf  for  the 
ending  of  FkT.  Thus  Q  17  was  left  a  6;  and  as  F  1611-24 
did  not  nearly  fill  the  recto  of  the  inserted  leaf,  even 
with  the  writing  spread  out  abnormally  as  it  is,  the 
scribe  was  obliged  to  leave  half  the  recto  and  all  the 
verso  blank.   He  either  did  not  know  the  spurious  WB 
headlink  (in  Bw,  Lds,  Rye)  or  did  not  care  to  use  it; 
but  it  would  have  given  him  only  16  lines  more. 

If,  as  the  omission  of  signatures  suggests,  he  copied 
C1T  before  he  got  the  whole  of  Section  D  (cf.  changes  of 
affiliation  within  D) ,  two  phenomena  are  explicable  — 
the  waste  of  vellum  at  the  end  of  SuT  and  the  over-run- 
ning of  C1T  into  the  next  quire.   If  the  scribe  had  cop- 
ied D  and  C1T  continuously,  C1T  would  have  ended  within 
the  second  quire  following.  As  it  is,  it  overlaps  by 
only  lines  1191-1212;  and  these,  although  again  spread 
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out  abnormally  (especially  1195-1200,  which  stand  at  the 
end)  do  not  fill  the  first  recto  of  Q  23.   It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  scribe  did  not  care  to  begin  SNT  so  near  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  though  he  shows  no  such  scruple  in 
the  following  CYT;  or  he  may  have  left  space  for  the  Host 
stanza. 

No  further  trouble  with  quires  appears  until  Qq  27-28, 
a  7(6  plus  1)  and  a  6.   Since  Mel  fills  Qq  29-31,  with 
only  part  of  a  recto  and  a  verso  blank,  it  looks  as  if 
Qq  27-28  might  have  been  written  later  and  adapted  to 
lead  up  to  Q  29  without  loss  of  space.   With  the  text 
shortened  as  it  is,  ShT,  PrT,  and  Th  exactly  fill  these 
13  folios;  but  the  pasting  to  Q  27  of  an  extra  leaf  be- 
ginning with  P  1636  suggests  the  possibility  that  at 
first  the  scribe  did  not  have  Sh-Pr  link  or  overlooked 
it,  and  had  to  make  some  adjustment  of  leaves.  These 
two  quires  are  in  an  ink  now  faded  to  yellow. 

Qq  33-35  exactly  contain  the  remainder  of  the  text  to 
PsT  except  MkP;  but  this  must  have  been  added  later.   If 
the  scribe  had  had  it  when  he  ended  Mel,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  gone  on  to  MkP  without  break  because  of  the 
linking  in  line  3079;  and  if  he  had  had  it  when  he  began 
to  copy  MkT,  he  would  certainly  not  have  inserted  a  sin- 
gle leaf  with  CW  as  a  quire  of  1;  there  is,  moreover,  a 
change  of  affiliation  between  MkP  and  MkT. 

Within  Q  34,  MkT  ends  with  nearly  half  a  verso  blank 
and  NPP  begins  on  the  opposite  recto.  This  suggests  that 
again  the  link  was  added  later,  with  miscalculation  as 
to  the  space  needed. 

PsT,  like  Mel,  is  a  unit. 

There  remain  the  puzzles  of  the  signatures  of  Qq  17- 
31  (see  Collation)  and  of  the  numbering  of  the  tales. 

The  signature  r  (Q  19)  is  over  an  erasure;  the  large 
letters  (Qq  22,24,25)  may  be  regarded  as  merely  later  ef- 
forts to  supplement;  but  the  original  signatures  (Qq  21, 
23,26,27,29,30,31)  seem  to  show  that  some  tales  were  ad- 
ded after  the  writing  of  the  signatures.   It  seems,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  trace  now  exactly  what  happened. 
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Apparently  the  general  order  Ea  G  C  Bs  was  believed  to 
be  correct,  and  Mel  was  marked  as  a  unit;  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  doubt  about  the  position  of  D,  and  the  lack 
of  signatures  in  some  quires  suggests  later  additions. 

The  numbering  is  equally  strange,  ReT  is  correctly 
numbered  (iii)  but  is  nowhere  called  the  Reve!s  Tale 
(Carpenter's  Tale).   PkT  is  numbered  xii  and  SuT,  ix, 
both  seemingly  by  the  scribe.   It  may  perhaps  be  sugges- 
ted that  these  numbers  represent  an  earlier  attempt  at 
arrangement  according  to  Type  c  (cf.  Cp),  in  which  the 
numbers  would  be  correct,  and  that  the  tales  were  later 
shifted  without  erasing  the  numbers. 

On  f.304b  is  the  following  (16  C): 
"Je  suy  George  d'ambois 
trente  six  mil  qui  Je  pois 
quiquoque  me  pesera 
quarante  mil  il  me  trouuera." 
This  alludes  to  the  great  bell  of  Rouen,  named  for  Cardi- 
nal George  d'Amboise  (d.1510).   In  1644  John  Evelyn  saw 
it  and  described  it  as  13  feet  high,  32  feet  round,  11 
feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  40000  pounds. 

On  the  end  flyleaf  are:  "Bonus  liber  est  iste"  and 
"Qui  scripsit  paruum  bonum  scit"  —  very  good  15  C  crit- 
icisms of  Chaucer  and  of  his  scribe,  both  possibly  by  the 
early  owner,  Thomas  Kent  (see  below). 

On  the  verso  of  the  front  flyleaf  is  a  name  (16-17  C) 
which  seems  to  be  "Tho.  Sly".  The  S,  however,  is  a  com- 
plex of  strokes  and  loops  like  a  paraffe  but  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  P  in  the  signature  of  Francis  Junius  (cf. 
Greg,  Literary  Autographs .  pl.CVIII). 
PROVENANCE 

On  the  end  flyleaf  are  two  names  which  identify  a  very 
early  --  probably  the  original  --  owner,  "Thomas  Kent" 
and  "Dounton  Mastres  the  wyf  of  T  Kent".  These  persons 
are  undoubtedly  Thomas  Kent,  LL.D.  and  D.C.L.,  secondary 
in  the  Privy  Seal  Office  and  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and 
his  wife,  Joan,  the  widow  of  Thomas  Dounton  (will  proved 
9  July  1460,  PCC  19  Stokton).   There  are  many  specimens 
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of  Kent's  writing  and  signature  in  MSS  Cotton  Cleopatra 
F.v  and  F.vi,  Galba  B.i,  and  Titus  E.vi,  and  elsewhere. 
Not  only  do  these  agree  with  the  writing  in  Pi,  but  the 
wife's  name  makes  the  identification  certain,  since  the 
will  of  Kent  (PCC  26  Godyn,  proved  15  Mar.  1468/9)  shows 
that  he  had  married  Joan  Dounton.   It  shows  also  that  he 
was  a  very  wealthy  man,  with  a  large  library,  mainly  of 
law  and  divinity  (40  titles  named).  The  MS  of  the  CT, 
as  the  note  on  the  flyleaf  suggests,  he  had  probably 
given  earlier  to  his  wife;  in  his  will  he  left  her  a 
large  amount  of  money  and  plate,  including  a  debt  of  500 
1.  which  Richard  Earl  of  Warwick  owed  him. 

In  his  will  he  mentions  his  wife's  daughter  Isabella, 
and  his  wife's  will  (PCC  14  Dogett,  proved  3  Nov.  1492) 
shows  that  this  daughter  was  then  married  to  Robert  Bal- 
lard, and  had,  besides  daughters,  two  sons,  William  and 
Thomas.   Since  the  will  states  also  that  Joan  Kent  had 
sold  to  Ballard  and  his  wife  all  the  goods  late  of  Master 
Thomas  Kent,  her  husband,  not  otherwise  disposed  of,  and 
she  leaves  to  them  only  plate  and  her  best  bed  of  arras 
(no  books  being  mentioned),  it  seems  fairly  certain  that 
they  must  have  got  the  MS  earlier. 

If  they  had  it,  it  probably  remained  In  their  house 
at  Spitelcombe,  Kent,  until  1553,  when  this  was  sold  to 
John  Lambarde,  father  of  William,  the  antiquary  (Hasted, 
1,18).  That  the  MS  then  passed  through  Lambarde 's  hands 
is  suggested  by  the  two  later  names  in  it.   "Max  Dalli- 
son"  appears  on  f .159  and  again,  in  quite  a  different 
hand,  on  f.l  (both  17  C).  William  Lambarde  married  Syl- 
vester, widow  of  William  Dallison,  who  had  a  son  Maxi- 
milian Dallison  (d.1631),  who  in  turn  had  a  grandson  of 
the  same  name  (d.1671).  The  elder  Max  Dallison  married 
Paulina  Sandes  (cf.  "Peter  Sandes"  on  f.99).   Por  these 
connections,  see  also  Berry,  Kent .Gen. >  pp. 182-83;  Arch. 
Cant.,  V,250;  XV, 402, 391, note .  The  later  Max  Dallison 
had  a  fine  library  at  Hampton's,  West  Peckham  (ibid. . 
XV, 154). 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  MS 
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until  It  appears  in  the  Ashburnham  catalogue  of  1853. 
At  the  Ashburnham  sale  in  1897  it  was  bought  by  Henry 
Yates  Thompson,  who  sold  it  in  1899  to  Frank  McClean,  by 
whom  it  was  given  to  the  Pitzwilliam  Museum  in  1904. 

In  the  history  of  Pi,  the  point  of  special  interest 
lies  in  the  possible  connection  of  the  MS  with  Thomas 
Hoccleve.  Kent's  appointment  as  Secondary  in  the  Privy 
Seal  Office  is  dated  15  Mar.  1444,  as  from  23  Nov.  1443 
(CPR, 1441-46,  pp. 235, 277),  and  he  is  not  known  to  have 
been  in  the  Office  earlier.   In  1422  Robert  Prye,  one  of 
the  clerks  in  the  Office,  was  appointed  Secondary  (ibid. , 
1422-29,  p. 22),  and  as  he  did  not  die  until  about  the 
time  Kent  was  appointed  (before  24  Feb.  1444,  when  his 
annuity  was  granted  to  another;  ibid. ,1441-46,  p. 326), 
it  seems  possible  that  he  was  Kent's  immediate  predeces- 
sor (perhaps  like  Kent  he  had  been  appointed  for  life), 
Prye  was  associated  with  Thomas  Hoccleve  from  at  least 
1386  (Nicolas,  Acts  PC.,  1,88)  until  Hoccleve  retired 
about  1422-23  (in  PRO,  E  403/655 ,m. 4,  dated  25  May  1422, 
he  was  still  there;  but  in  E  403/658,  dated  15  Feb.  1423, 
the  word  "nuper"  is  used  of  him).   Nor  was  Prye  the  only 
one  of  Hoccleve' s  associates  whom  Kent  must  have  known: 
Richard  Priour  and  William  Albert on  were  both  granted  an- 
nuities after  more  than  40  years  of  service  (CPR, 1441-46, 
pp.319 ,441);  in  1438  Thomas  Prank  had  been  in  the  service 
for  twenty  years  (ibid. ,1436-41,  p. 197);  and  in  1441  a 
grant  was  made  to  Henry  Benet  for  good  service  to  Henry 
IV  and  Henry  V  ( ibid. .  p. 521).   Especially  interesting  is 
the  fact  that  lands  granted  to  John  Welde  ( Hoccleve 's 
"clerk";  see  Purnivall,  Minor  Poems,  pp.xxvii,xxxi,xxxii) 
and  Richard  Priour,  King's  clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal  Of- 
fice, jointly  and  in  survivorship,  were  still  in  Priour 's 
hands  in  1444  (CPR, 1408-13,  p. 42;  and  1441-46,  p. 319). 

As  Kent  himself  had  been  in  the  King's  service  at 
least  since  1409  (ibid. ,1436-41,  p. 171),  there  seems  lit- 
tle doubt  that  he  knew  most  or  all  of  these  men,  as  well 
as  Hoccleve  himself. 

With  these  connections  must  be  considered  the  peculiar 
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combination  of  professional  and  unprofessional  work  in 
Pi.  The  scribe  was  clearly  a  practised  writer  but  unac- 
customed to  book  hand,  which  he  attempts  on  f ,1  and  for 
a  few  lines  occasionally  later.  His  hand  at  its  best  re- 
sembles that  used  for  informal  memoranda  in  the  Privy 
Seal  Office,  though  it  is  not  that  of  Kent  or  of  his  as- 
sociate and  executor  Richard  Langport.   He  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  book-making  but  patched  together  tales  and  links 
into  quires  as  he  got  them  and  as  he  best  could.  Prom 
all  these  facts  and  phenomena  it  seems  not  impossible 
that  the  collection  may  have  been  made  by  one  of  these 
old  Privy  Seal  clerks  who  had  got  hold  of  texts  of  some 
tales  belonging  to  Hoccleve  and  supplemented  them  from 
other  sources. 

Although  there  is  no  evidence  that  Hoccleve  ever  owned 
MSS  of  the  CT,  no  one  in  the  early  15  C  was  more  likely 
to  have  done  so.   In  his  De  Regimine  Principum,  he  seems 
to  imply  an  intimate  connection  with  the  poet,  and  if  he 
was  not  with  Chaucer  when  he  died,  he  could  easily  have 
been,  since  the  Privy  Seal  Office  was  only  a  minute1 s 
walk  distant.   For  discussion  of  the  possibility  that  Pi 
represents  in  part  early  and  unrevised  texts,  see  chapter 
on  Early  and  Revised  Versions. 

To  Sir  Sydney  Cockerell,  to  whose  courtesy  we  owe  not 
merely  permission  to  have  the  photostats  made  but  also 
repeated  opportunities  to  study  the  MS  in  detail,  we  are 
deeply  grateful. 
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CONTENTS 

1.  Chaucer's  ABC,  ff.5-7b. 

2.  "Lit era  direct a  de  Scogan  per  G  C",  ff.8-8b. 

3.  "Balade  de  bone  conseyl" ,  f.8b. 

4.  "In  May  whan  euery  herte  is  ly3t" ,  ff.8b-10b. 

5.  "De  amico  ad  amicam"  and  "Responsio",  ff.lOb-llb 
(ff.  12  and  13  out). 

6.  Troilus  and  Cresseyde,  defective,  beginning  1.71 
and  ending  V.1701,  ff. 14-126  (ff. 127-31  out). 

7.  Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated,  A  37  -  I  1080,  ff.132- 
443b  (f.444  out). 

8.  Legend  of  Good  Women  (with  unique  version  of  Pro- 
logue), ff.445-480b. 

9.  Parlement  of  Poules,  ff.481-490b. 

10.  Lydgate's  Temple  of  Glass  (variant  version;  cf. 
Schick,  Temple  of  Glas .  Introd. ,pp.xxi-xxii) ,  ff.491- 
516b. 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff .  516.  Foliation  modern  (earlier  foliations 
stroked  out),  including  strips  representing  lost  leaves. 

12  1/2"  x  7  3/8";  writing  space  8"  x  4  l/4"  (CT). 

Margined  double  at  top  and  bottom  and  ruled,  in  pale 
ink  and  crayon;  trimmed. 

Single  columns,  36-38  lines. 
COLLATION  (CT  only) 

Twelves,  but  one  original  sixteen,  five  original  four- 
teens,  one  original  ten,  and  one  original  eight.  CW  and 
early  signatures  (on  i-vi)  usually  visible.  Qq:  l8(vii- 
xii  lost;  original  14);  28(viii-x  lost);  3ie-5ie;  610(iii 
and  xi  lost);  7xx(i  lost);  8xl(v  lost);  9iX(x  lost);  10e 
(iii,iv,xii  lost);  lllx(i  lost);  12i:L(vi  lost);  13lx(x 
lost);  1410(vii,viii  lost);  1510( viii-xi,xiii,xiv  lost; 
original  16);  1610( vii,xii  lost);  17e( i,ii,vii,viii 
lost);  18ie;  19i:L(viii  lost);  20ls(ix,x  lost;  original 
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14);  2112(iv,vi  lost;  original  14);  22lx(i  lost);  2311 
(v,vi,xi  lost;  original  14);  2412(iv,x  lost;  original 
14);  257(v,viii,ix  lost;  original  10);  2612;  278(ii 
lost) . 

A  new  series  of  signatures  had  begun  in  TC  at  f.121, 
the  first  quire  having  originally  14  ff •  There  was  a 
loss  of  ff. 127-132,  carrying  away  TC  V,1702-end(1869) , 
which  filled  ff .127-129a,  and  CT  1-36,  which  must  have 
begun  on  132b.  What  occupied  ff.l29b-132a  can  hardly  be 
determined. 

In  Q  2  of  CT  there  was  a  loss  of  ff. 142-44,  containing 
A  757-964  and  the  picture  of  Kt;  in  Q  5  the  lower  half  of 
f .174  has  been  cut  out  for  the  picture  of  Mi  on  the  verso 
(after  3108);  on  the  recto  the  text  of  3074-88  is  mis- 
sing. In  Q  6,  f.185  is  missing,  with  A  3829-90,  and  f. 
193  with  A  4364-4424  and  B  1-9,  cut  away  probably  for  the 
ornamental  border  at  the  beginning  of  B. 

In  Q  7,  f .195  (with  B  82-133)  was  cut  out  for  the  pic- 
ture of  ML.   In  Q  8,  f.211  has  been  cut  out  apparently 
for  the  border  at  D  1  (lines  1-76  are  missing);  and  sim- 
ilarly in  Q  9,  f.228  was  cut  out  for  the  picture  of  Pr, 
with  the  loss  of  D  1265-1322.   In  Q  10,  ff. 233-34  carried 
away  the  picture  of  Su  and  D  1631-1746.  The  last  leaf 
of  q  10  (f.242)  and  the  first  of  Q,  11  (f.243)  were  prob- 
ably cut  away  because  the  first  contained  the  ornamental 
border  at  E  1  and  the  other  the  picture  of  CI  at  E  57; 
the  text  lost  was  D  2285-94  and  E  1-112.   In  Q  12,  f.260 
is  gone,  with  the  picture  of  Me  and  (probably)  E  1213-64. 
In  Q  13,  f.276  is  out  and  a  large  part  of  f.277  is  cut 
away;  in  the  text  E  2405-40  and  F  1-22  are  entirely  gone 
and  23-33  and  66-74  badly  mutilated.   Part  of  a  common- 
place border  (for  F  9)  is  visible  on  277a;  the  picture  of 
Sq  was  probably  on  276b.   In  Q  14,  f.285  probably  con- 
tained the  end  of  SqT,  P  615-72,  followed  by  a  blank 
space  of  18  lines,  and  f.286  had  the  border  for  F  673  and 
the  picture  of  Fk  with  P  673-728. 

The  situation  in  Q,  15  is  puzzling.   According  to  the 
foliation  there  are  two  losses,  1)  of  ff. 298-301,  and  2) 
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of  ff ,303-4;  but  the  textual  loss  in  the  first  gap  is 
only  F  1575-1624  plus  C  1-166,  which  with  12  lines  for 
the  picture  of  Ph  would  give  a  total  of  228  lines  or  3 
folios  instead  of  4,  The  second  gap  involves  the  loss 
of  C  243-386  (144  lines)  or  2  folios,  with  due  allowance 
for  rubrics.  These  figures  for  the  lost  leaves  would 
imply  a  quire  of  15,  an  anomalous  size;  but  one  of  16  is 
also  anomalous.  Was  PhT  possibly  omitted  and  inserted 
later? 

In  ^  16,  f .313  containing  the  picture  of  Sh  and  B 
1191-1252  was  cut  out,  and  also  f.318  containing  probably 
only  the  end  of  ShT  (B  1563-1624).  The  first  folio  of  Q 
17  would  have  contained  PrP  (18  lines),  picture  (20 
lines),  and,  on  the  verso,  stanzas  1-5  of  the  tale  (B 
1643-77),  while  f.ii(f.320)  with  the  next  10  stanzas 
would  fill  the  gap  (B  1678-1747).   A  further  gap  in  the 
same  quire  of  ff.  vii  and  viii  (325,326)  involved  the 
loss  of  B  2096-2173  and  no  doubt  of  a  picture  of  Chaucer. 
In  Q  19,  f.350  is  gone  (with  B  3049-3108),  perhaps  be- 
cause of  a  fine  initial  and  border  for  line  3079,  for 
the  picture  of  Mk  is  at  3180  on  f .351. 

Q  20  has  lost  ff. 363-64,  containing  the  last  part  of 
the  "Modern  Instances"  (B  3615-52),  the  Mk-NP  link,  and 
the  beginning  of  NPT  (3957-4048);  there  was  probably  an 
ornamental  initial  and  border  on  363b  and  a  20-line  pic- 
ture of  NP  on  364;  again  the  quire  is  of  14,  as  if  some- 
thing (the  Modern  Instances?)  had  been  inserted  as  an  af- 
ter thought.   In  Q  21,  f.322  could  have  contained  only 
B  4581-4636  (there  was  no  room  for  NP  endlink)  and  G  1-14 
with  ornamental  initial  and  border  at  G  1,  while  f.324 
contained  G  85-140,  with  picture  of  SN  at  G  120.  The 
loss  of  f.383  in  Q  22  carried  away  the  picture  of  CY  at 
G  720,  with  G  706-757. 

The  initial  for  H  1  was  left,  perhaps  because  it  is 
not  very  elaborate,  and  for  some  reason  the  picture  of 
Mc,  with  initial  and  border  at  H  105  was  also  left;  but 
ff.399  and  400  are  gone  with  I  25-105,  part  of  PsPT  and 
the  picture  of  Ps,  and  in  the  same  quire  f.405  is  lost 
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with  I  226-52.   The  loss  of  f.412  in  Q  24  involves  I  387- 
408,  perhaps  because  of  allegorical  figures  of  Superbia 
and  Humilitas  at  line  390,  and  that  of  418  involves  I 
520-39,  with  figures  of  Ira  and  Its  Remedium,  although 
for  some  reason  the  figures  of  Inuidia  and  Charite  on  f . 
416a  and  the  initial  and  border  on  the  verso  were  left 
untouched,  as  was  also  the  border  on  f ,434b.   In  Q  25, 
there  are  two  losses,  f.425  and  ff .428-29.  The  former 
involved  I  677-89,  with  figures  of  Accidia  and  Fortitudo; 
the  latter,  I  730-75,  with  figures  of  Auaricia  and  its 
Remedy.  The  figures  of  Glotonye  and  Abstinence  on  f.432 
have  not  been  cut  away,  nor  those  of  Lecherye  and  Chas- 
tite  on  f .433,  but  the  border  of  the  Retraction  must  have 
been  ornamental,  as  that  folio  (444)  has  been  cut  out. 

CT  breaks  off  at  the  foot  of  f.443b(f.i  of  Q  27),  with 
the  completion  of  the  treatise  on  Penitence  (PsT)  and  the 
colophon,  "Here  takyt  the  makere  of  this  bok  his  leue.n 
After  the  lost  f.ii  comes  LGW,  with  no  heading  but  a  4- 
line  A  for  line  1  and  a  demi-vinet.  This  Q  has  8  leaves. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Gg  differs  from  most  of  the  de- 
fective MSS  in  not  having  suffered  losses  from  neglect 
but  in  having  been  deliberately  mutilated.   In  the  CT 
portion,  at  least,  no  leaves  are  missing  except  those  cut 
away  for  the  sake  of  the  miniatures  or  the  ornamental 
initials  and  borders. 
DATE 

1420-40. 
WRITING 

One  formal  book  hand  (in  CT),  variable  in  size. 
INK 

At  first  almost  black;  in  CT  begins  a  much  lighter 
brown,  but  by  f.191  this  has  become  dark. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

The  signature  J.  in  Q  6  instead  of  P  (added  in  a  later 
hand)  suggests  that  when  prepared  for  binding  this  quire 
was  incorrectly  placed.  This  was  early  corrected,  but 
the  misbinding  of  the  innermost  pair  of  leaves  in  Q  7 
(ff. 200-201)  outside  of  the  pair  198-203  still  existed 
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when  the  earliest  foliation  was  made  (17  C?).  Directions 
for  reading  the  text  in  correct  sequence  were  written  in 
a  15  C  hand  at  the  foot  of  the  versos  of  197,  199,  201, 
203,  and  at  the  top  of  the  rectos  of  198,  200,  202,  and 
"corrigatur"  was  written  in  another  hand  below  at  least 
two  of  the  directions. 

There  are  many  signs  that  the  copy  was  made  under  su- 
pervision.  Sometimes  CW,  and  also  explicits,  were  first 
written  by  a  supervisor  (cf.  ff ,266b, 306b, 474b, etc. ) ;  the 
word  "hue"  occurs  on  f.26b,  and  "hie"  on  426;  corrections 
are  often  indicated  by  crayon  crosses,  and  sometimes  a 
word  is  written  in  the  margin  and  copied  or  corrected  by 
the  scribe.  The  largest  corrections  concern  repeated 
passages.  The  stanza  B  981-87  is  cancelled  on  repetition 
by  "va"  before  981  and  "cat"  after  987,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  half  page,  B  3006-16  (repeated  in  a  smaller 
hand  of  the  same  type),  was  probably  cancelled  in  the 
same  way;  but  on  f .379  a  "va  iij"  appears  before  G  421, 
and  "cat  iiij"  before  G  444,  without  any  obvious  reason. 

The  corrections  are  innumerable.   The  scribe  himself 
has  made  many,  mainly  by  erasure  and  rewriting;  but  prob- 
ably two  other  persons  in  the  15  C  went  over  the  text  and 
corrected  it.   It  seems  worthy  of  note  that  almost  always 
omitted  lines  are  supplied  not  in  the  side  margin  but  at 
the  foot  of  the  page  as  part  of  the  regular  allowance  for 
the  page.  This  suggests  that  before  completing  his  page 
the  scribe  proof-read  what  he  had  written.  The  place 
where  the  omitted  line  belongs  is  marked  with  a  sign  and 
a  letter  corresponding  to  those  attached  to  the  omitted 
line.   In  view  of  the  care  exercised  in  this  matter  we 
may  perhaps  infer  that  omitted  lines  not  supplied  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  were  lacking  in  Gg*s  exemplar. 

Paragraph  marks  of  the  usual  type  appear  in  Pro,  PdT, 
ShT,  and  NPT;  in  some  other  tales  there  are  curious  small 
marginal  signs  —  c,  ",  .*.,  and  the  like  —  apparently 
as  indications  for  paragraph  marks:  A  331,  411,  1488, 
1663,  2089,  2209,  2367,  2373,  2479,  2533,  2561,  3601;  D 
163,  170,  184  (not  at  193),  217,  453,  481,  503,  525; 
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E  1399,  1469,  1564,  1637,  1866,  etc.;  P  132,  159,  791, 
1031,  1101,  1297,  1387,  1399,  and  before  each  of  the 
"exempla" . 

The  heading  before  I  938  has  been  visibly  altered  to 
"Sequitur  tercia[over  scda]  pars  Penetencie"  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  heading  before  1038  is  left  as  "Tercia 
pars  penetencie".  Unique  is  the  heading  of  PsP:  "Here 
is  endit  the  Mancipell  tale  And  here  folwyn  the  wordys 
of  Chaucer  to  the  host." 
ILLUMINATION 

Much  decoration  in  a  heavy,  crude  style,  unlike  that 
of  any  other  CT  MS  and  possibly  showing  Dutch  influence, 
especially  in  the  miniatures  (see  chapter  on  Illumina- 
tion).  Seventeen  large  initials  and  demi-vinet  borders 
in  gold  and  color  are  still  to  be  found;  many  other  pages 
certainly  decorated  have  been  cut  out  (see  under  Colla- 
tion) . 

Six  of  the  Pilgrim  figures  originally  preceding  tales 
remain:  Reeve,  Cook,  Wife  of  Bath,  Pardoner,  Monk,  and 
Manciple.  Three  miniatures  also  remain  in  PsT,  each  con- 
taining two  allegorical  figures  representing  a  vice  and 
its  remedy.   These  miniatures  occupy  from  one-third  to 
about  one-half  a  page  in  the  text,  and  are  framed  with 
rough  scroll-work  in  greyish  ink  --  perhaps  the  work  of 
the  scribe,  since  similar  framework  is  found  also  around 
the  Pilgrims1  names  and  the  brief  glosses. 

The  only  other  decoration  of  the  text  consists  of  2- 
line  pen  initials  before  subdivisions.  Many  of  these 
contain  well-drawn  heads,  grotesque  or  human,  some  of  the 
faces  perhaps  being  intended  for  portraits. 
BINDING 

Modern. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Sound,  except  as  pages  have  been  mutilated. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  a:  A  B1  D  E  P  C  Be  G  H  I. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

In  about  half  the  text  Gg  is  independent  of  the  other 
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major  MSS  in  the  sense  of  not  being  derived  from  any  of 
them  and  when  from  the  same  ancestor  being  usually  free 
from  their  variants  though  having  many  of  its  own. 

In  Pro  it  is  alone  except  that  the  fragment  Do  is  cop- 
ied either  from  Gg  itself  or  from  its  immediate  exemplar, 
and  Ps  is  ctm.   In  KtT  it  is  perhaps  with  El,  but  not 
strikingly  so,  and  is  followed  by  £g;  in  MiT  it  is  still 
followed  by  PsCH^1)  and  by  \/  &$3  to  3480  (where  this 
shifts  to  a) J  ^  R©T  ^  is  again  with  El,  and  with  Ps 
(Ha71)  and  To;  in  CkP  there  is  no  evidence. 

In  MI/T  it  is  independent.   In  Section  D  Si  has  used 
its  exemplar. 

In  C1T  it  is  for  the  first  time  with  Hg,  as  well  as 
El  and  others;  and  in  MeT  to  c.1690  it  continues  with  El; 
but  from  1690  it  is  again  independent . 

In  SqT  it  is  very  plainly  with  El;  but  in  FkT  it  is 
altogether  away,  being  at  the  head  of  a  loosely  tied 
group  consisting  of  Ch-Ad3,  %,   and  others. 

In  PhT(in  only  167-242)  it  is  again  independent,  and 
so  in  PdT  except  that  Ph1  is  with  it,  using  the  same  ex- 
emplar. The  close  relationship  with  Ph1  continues  in 
ShT,  PrT,  and  Mel,  the  two  MSS  being  above  £-*. 

In  MkP  it  comes  from  the  same  source  as  Hg,  El,  and 
others;  but  in  MkT  and  NPT  it  appears  with  Ha3,  both 
above  £#,  on  the  same  line  with  Hg  and  El. 

In  SNT  it  is  with  Hg,  which  heads  a  large  composite 
group;  but  in  CYT  it  is  again  independent. 

In  McPT  the  relationship  with  Ha3  is  resumed,  and  con- 
tinues in  PsT  to  253  (where  Ha3  breaks  off);  the  fragmen- 
tary Ph1,  upon  its  return  at  587,  resumes  its  connection 
with  Gg. 

Notwithstanding  its  marked  dialect  and  eccentric  spel- 
lings, and  its  many  unique  variants,  often  over  erasures, 
Gg  is  a  MS  of  the  higjaest  importance.   It  represents,  in 
the  main,  the  El  tradition  without  the  El  editing. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  dialect  is  basically  East  Midland,  with  sufficient 
traces  of  Northern  to  suggest  Norfolk;  in  many  ways  it 
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agrees  with  the  language  In  the  Paston  Letters.  The 
Northern  dialect  in  ReT  is  somewhat  lessened. 

In  spelling  Gg  has  long  been  recognized  as  unique 
among  Chaucer  MSS.  Among  striking  peculiarities  are: 

sch  and  ch  interchanged  or  replaced  by  sch:  schanon, 
schaunsel,  scherche,  schastite,  aconplichit,  fiche 
streete 

sch  used  for  sk,  sk  for  sh:  schorge,  schorn,  skryght 

s  and  c  interchanged:  ceruyse,  vercified 

d  used  for  th:  de(the),  trowe(throwe) 

-cle  regularly  written  -kele,  -kell:  myrakell,  myra- 
kele,  tryakele,  vernykele,  obstakell,  spectakele 

-ble  written  -bele :  abele,  nobele,  orybele,  parabele 

An  epenthetic  e  is  various  positions:  sundery,  enge- 
lych,  engelisch 

The  n  of  possessive  adjectives  regularly  retained  be- 
fore consonants:  myn  self,  myn  lyf  myn  lust  and  myn  glad- 
nesse  (A  1250),  |>yn  seluyn,  thyn  large,  ]>yn  swerd.  To 
this  n  before  plurals  an  e  is  added,  the  n  often  doubled: 
mynne  frendys,  myne  bittere  teris 

on  regularly  written  for  un:  ondern,  onborn 

Besides  these  and  other  strange  spellings  there  are 
several  different  types  of  evidence  which  suggest  that 
the  scribe  did  not  understand  well  what  he  was  copying : 

1.  He  divides  and  joins  words  wrongly  and  makes  non- 
sense (sometimes  misreading  also):  myne  che  kys,  for  de 
£e  (fordon  pe),  towyn  (to  wynne),  godlion,  and  others. 

2.  He  misreads  words  so  as  to  destroy  the  sense  of  the 
passage:  Cothis  (oothis),  schod  (chid),  pouche  (pitch), 
exces  (Essex),  Which  was  (With  wawes)  A  1958,  answered 
(assured  lokyng)  TC,  1,182,  no  {>ong  (ne  yong),  and  many 
more. 

3.  He  is  frequently  confused  as  to  the  gender  of  pos- 
sessive adjectives,  using  his  of  Venus  and  Virginia;  and 
the  spelling  hese,  singular  as  well  as  plural,  dominates 
through  Section  A  but  drops  out  in  B. 

These  errors  are  not  due  to  carelessness.  That  the 
scribe  was  unusually  careful  is  shown  by  the  very  large 
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number  of  erasures  and  rewriting  of  words  and  parts  of 
lines.   Nor  was  he  ignorant;  he  was  more  familiar  than 
most  scribes  with  the  common  abbreviations  of  Latin 
words  —  bn,  cps ,  nr,  the  sign  for  -us,  and  so  on.  The 
explanation  of  his  eccentricities  may  possibly  lie  in 
the  hypothesis  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  perhaps  a  Fleming 
or  a  Dutchman,   Not  only  does  it  seem  improbable  that  an 
an  Englishman  could  write  Essex  as  "exces"  or  London  as 
"Lundene" ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could 
have  produced  the  foreign- looking  forms  listed  below, 
some  of  which  find  parallels  in  MDu:  e.g.  ensome  (and 
some);  endelyng  (F  992);  chyndere  (B  3547;  children  af- 
fected by  Du  kinderen?);  bosch;  £our  (Du  door?);  nekyn 
(for  stiken,  TC  1,297;  the  st  misread  as  n  by  influence 
of  the  Du  word?);  toparted  (A  1621);  lette  (D  1603,  to 
the  ruin  of  the  rhyme;  cf.  MDu  letten-tarie) ;  and  others. 
Some  of  the  spellings  listed  above  are  also  Dutch. 

The  evidence  for  the  Norfolk  dialect  and  for  the  for- 
eign elements  difficult  to  explain  has  been  assembled  by 
Robert  Caldwell,  to  whom  our  thanks  are  due  for  permis- 
sion to  make  use  of  his  collections. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Until  recently  there  were  bound  with  the  Chaucerian 
items  14  C  texts  of  King  Horn  and  Floris  and  Blanche - 
fleur.  They  may  have  been  bound  in  at  the  same  time  as 
the  copies  of  matter  from  the  1598  printed  edition.  In 
any  event  they  have  no  relation  to  the  15  C  texts. 

At  the  end  of  the  MS  are  added  35  leaves  containing 
transcriptions  in  two  (or  three?)  Jacobean  hands  supply- 
ing the  text  of  the  lost  leaves  (not  quite  complete  in 
all  instances),  besides  copies  of  several  short  poems 
and  biographical  matter  taken  mainly  from  the  1598  edi- 
tion, but  supplemented  from  Caxton's  second  edition  and 
other  sources;  also  a  glossary,  basically  Speght's  but 
expanded;  and  the  portrait  of  Chaucer  with  the  coats-of- 
arms,  elaborately  colored,  cut  from  the  1598  edition,  and 
pasted  in. 

The  15  C  portion  was  obviously  a  library  of  Chaucerian 
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and  other  pieces;  cf.  Dl,  Ha3,  and  Ra3.  Whether  it  once 
contained  more  than  it  now  does,  is  a  question  that  can 
hardly  be  answered.   It  is  a  very  thick  volume  and  would 
have  been  awkward  and  unwieldy  if  much  more  had  been  in- 
cluded with  it.   On  the  other  hand,  the  first  quire,  con- 
taining Chaucer's  ABC,  Scogan,  Balade  de  Bone  Conseil, 
and  two  non-Chaucerian  bits,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  ad- 
ded later;  and  the  signatures  of  the  first  ten  quires  of 
the  Troilus  are  very  peculiar.  After  its  first  quire 
with  signatures  a  ij  -  a  v  visible,  the  signatures  are  a 
succession  of  curious  arbitrary  signs  accompanied  by 
15  C  arable  numerals  (cf.  ff .25,26,27,30,52,73-78,85-90, 
96-101,110,112-114).  As  such  arbitrary  signs  are  often 
used  at  the  end  of  an  alphabetic  series,  but  not  other- 
wise, the  prima  facie  implication  is  that  some  22  or  23 
quires  preceded  the  Troilus,  as  was  apparently  true  of 
Ra3. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  presence  in  Gg  of  a 
version  of  Pro  to  LGW  not  found  elsewhere  suggests  that 
the  scribe  had  access  to  special  sources;  cf.  also  the 
variant  version  of  TG.   In  this  connection  may  be  noted 
the  fact  that  LGW  358-93  follow  394-429.  The  natural  in- 
ference is  that  the  text  came  either  from  an  ancestor 
with  a  single  leaf  reversed  in  binding  or  from  loose 
leaves  --  as  in  an  author's  rough  draft. 

The  texts  follow  one  another  without  break;  and  from 
the  blank  space  where  TG  breaks  off  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  collection  was  unfinished. 

There  are  very  few  scribbles;  and  of  these  the  only 
one  that  is  plain  is  at  the  top  of  f.450a,  where,  in  a 
small  cursive  hand,  in  yellow  ink  (15  C),  is,  "y  writ  by 
Lewis".   On  f.424a,  in  a  small,  faint  hand,  is  possibly 
"Lake"  (16  C),  but  it  is  too  doubtful  to  warrant  inves- 
tigation. 
PROVENANCE 

The  original  owner  of  Gg  is  unknown;  but  the  character 
of  the  MS  limits  somewhat  the  range  of  possibilities.  The 
person  for  whom  the  book  was  made  wished  a  collection  of 
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Chaucer1 s  poetry,  even  to  the  extent  of  adding  an  extra 
quire  at  the  beginning  to  take  some  short  pieces;  he  had 
access  to  excellent  texts;  he  wished  to  have  Lydgatefs 
TG,  and  in  this  and  in  LGW  he  was  able  to  provide  for 
his  scribe  copies  of  revised  versions.   Prom  the  size  of 
the  volume  and  the  elaborate  decorations  and  miniatures, 
it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  person  of  wealth  and  impor- 
tance. Although  the  writing  is  done  in  formal  book  hand, 
the  spelling  often  suggests  unfamiliarity  with  English 
and  knowledge  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  forms ;  and  while  the 
border  decorations  suggest  earlier  English,  perhaps  East 
Anglian,  work,  the  miniatures  are  very  unlike  conven- 
tional English  MSS  and  seem  nearest  to  certain  15  C  Dutch 
MSS. 

These  facts  seem  to  point  to  a  wealthy  patron  of  lit- 
erature between  1420  and  1440,  who  knew  owners  of  special 
texts  and  who,  strangely  enough,  commissioned  a  foreign 
(perhaps  Dutch)  scribe  and  two  foreign  illuminators  (one 
perhaps  Dutch)  to  make  for  him  a  corpus  of  Chaucer's 
work,  supplemented  by  some  Lydgate. 

Among  such  persons  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  at  once 
is  suggested.   It  would  be  extraordinary  if  Chaucer's 
great-nephew  (half-blood),  the  patron  of  Lydgate  and 
other  English  poets  of  his  time  (Vickers,  pp.389sqq),  had 
neither  Chaucer  nor  Lydgate  in  his  great  library.  Yet  no 
Chaucer  is  known  to  have  been  his,  and  there  is  doubt  as 
to  the  one  Lydgate  (MS  Harl.1766)  which  he  may  have  owned. 
Besides  the  hundreds  of  Latin  books  that  he  gave  to  Ox- 
ford, all  educational  ( Ep  i  s  t . Ac  ad . Oxpn . 9    I, 260, 285, etc. ) , 
and  fine  MSS  in  French,  of  which  a  few  are  known,  it  may 
be  assumed  as  highly  probable  that  he  had  Gower,  Chaucer, 
and  Lydgate,  and  probably  other  books  in  English.   If  he 
ever  owned  Gg,  the  evidence  of  arms  or  autograph  might 
have  been  carried  away  by  the  loss  of  the  first  leaf  of 
TC  and  also  of  CT .   It  will  perhaps  be  granted  that  he 
could  have  had  access  to  unusual  and  good  texts.   It  may 
be  pertinent  to  observe  that  he  owned  at  least  one  MS, 
still  extant,  which  was  copied  by  a  Dutchman  in  1423, 
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Fredericus  Naghel  of  Utrecht:  MS  C.C.C.(Oxf.)  ccxliii, 
the  colophon  of  which  tells  also  that  the  MS  was  written 
at  Oxford,  and  that  Gloucester  had  it  by  the  gift  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  a  friend  of  the  Duke's. 

An  arguable  possibility  which  cannot  be  developed  here 
is  that  the  MS  might  have  been  made  for  Jacqueline  of 
Hainault,  perhaps  begun  soon  after  her  going  to  England 
in  1421  and  continued  after  her  return  to  Holland  by  the 
second  scribe  (near  the  end  of  TG),  whose  dialect  seems 
to  have  been  much  like  that  of  the  first.   At  her  death 
in  1437  she  had  six  English  books  which  were  sold  to  an 
English  merchant  because  no  one  understood  them;  they  in- 
cluded "oude  ystorien";  and  some  of  them  must  have  been 
rather  fine  books,  since  they  fetched  v  1.  xvj  a.   viij  d. 
( C od . Dip! . Neerl . .  2  S.,  I,  176),  and  probably  went  cheap 
because  few  could  read  them. 

Jacqueline  was  interested  in  literature  (see  Mess.des 
Sciences  Iiist.,1886,  pp. 456-57),  and  in  MSS  (see  Vickers, 
pp. 433-34,  and  158, note  4);  but  perhaps  the  best  reason 
for  thinking  that  she  might  have  owned  a  Chaucer  MS  lies 
in  her  connection  with  Lewis  (not  the  Lev/is  of  Ggl)  de 
Robes sart.   Of  a  Hainault  family,  he  and  his  brother  John 
settled  in  England  in  the  early  15  C.  Lewis  became  one 
of  the  familiar  friends  of  Henry  V,  received  many  grants 
of  money  and  land  (see  CPR,  especially  1422-29),  and 
eventually  was  created  Lord  Bourchier.  According  to  con- 
temporary Flemish  chroniclers,  he  was  mainly  responsible 
for  rousing  Jacqueline's  interest  in  the  English,  and  for 
her  flight  to  England,  which  resulted  in  her  marriage  to 
Gloucester  (see  Le  Fevre [ 1395/6-1468] ,  11,31;  Fenin[l421- 
1501],  p. 228;  Monstrelet [ed.Douet-D'Arcq] ,  pp.26sqq). 
What  is  of  particular  interest  is  that  he  was  somehow  ref- 
lated to  the  Chaucers;  he  died  in  1431  and  Thomas  Chaucer 
in  1434,  and  on  both  their  tombs  the  arms  of  Roet  are 
conspicuous  (note  also  that  Jean  de  Roe  was  in  the  house- 
hold of  Jacqueline  in  1416  [Mess.des  Sciences  Hist., 1886, 
p. 484]). 

It  is,  then,  an  interesting  possibility,  though  unsup- 
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ported  by  evidence,  that  Gg  might  have  been  made  for  her 
at  the  command  of  either  Gloucester  or  Robessart,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  the  MSS  sold  to  "enen  vreemden  Engel- 
sschen  colpman"  and  so  brought  back  to  England. 

Until  the  mid  17  C  its  ownership  remains  a  matter  for 
speculation,  but  in  the  35  leaves  added  after  1598  there 
is  a  possible  clue  to  a  somewhat  earlier  owner.  He  was 
certainly  a  scholar,  and  something  of  a  herald  and  phil- 
ologist; he  employed  writers  to  complete  his  text  from 
Speght  and  to  add  biographical  details  about  Chaucer;  he 
cut  from  Speght  and  colored  the  heraldic  portrait  of 
Chaucer;  he  added  to  Speght1 s  glossary  words  and  defini- 
tions of  his  own;  he  was  a  Protestant,  for  in  adding  the 
Retraction  he  omitted  the  allusion  to  Mary  and  the  saints; 
he  had  possibly  seen  the  record  of  Chaucer  in  the  Inner 
Temple  records,  for  he  substituted  for  Speght* s  reference 
to  "Master  Buckley"  the  statement  "there  is."  All  these 
facts  point  to  Joseph  Holland,  collector  of  MSS,  friend 
of  Camden,  Cotton,  and  Spelman  (see  Anthony  a  Wood) ,  to 
whom  indeed  one  piece  of  evidence  points  more  directly. 
In  MS  Fairfax  16,  John  Stowe  has  a  note  (cf.  Schick,  Tem- 
ple of  Glas,  p.xix),  "Here  lackethe  .6.  leves  that  are  in 
Josephe  Hollands  boke"  --  which,  if  the  MS  is  extant, 
points  to  Gg  or  Add. 16165,  since  these  alone  have  the 
Complaint  (628  lines).  With  the  other  evidence,  Gg  seems 
most  probable;  but  the  argument  for  the  case  will  be  pub- 
lished shortly  by  Robert  Caldwell. 

Prom  Holland,  transmission  is  easy  to  Richard  Holds- 
worth,  master  of  Emmanuel,  chaplain  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
who  certainly  owned  the  MS.   In  the  MS  catalogue  of  his 
books  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  (Dd. 8. 45, p. 283) 
there  are  listed  two  Chaucer  MSS,  Nos.  51  and  52.  MS  II 
still  bears  the  number  52  and  Holdsworthfs  name  inside 
the  old  cover.  Gg  has  been  rebound  but  was  almost  cer- 
tainly No. 51.   Holdsworth  died  in  1649  but,  owing  to  a 
lawsuit,  his  books  did  not  go  to  the  University  Library 
until  1664.  No  Chaucer  appears  in  the  Catalogue  of  c.1653 
but  Gg  was  in  the  Library  in  1712  when  used  by  Urry. 
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leaves. Foliation  ink,  large  arable  numbers  in  the  middle 
of  each  recto  (17  C). 
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WRITING 

The  date,  place  of  writing,  and  the  names  and  status 
of  the  two  scribes  are  given  in  the  colophon,  which,  as 
explained  below,  was  written  twice,  ff.  102b  and  115b: 
"Orate  pro  salute  animarum  Galfridi  Spirleng  Ciuis  Nor- 
wici  Courtholder  Clerici  Maioratus  et  Comitatis[so  in 
both  copies]  dicte  Ciuitatis  ac  Thome  Spirleng  filij  sui 
qui  scribendo  hunc  librum  compleuerunt  mense  Januarij 
anno  domini  Millesimo  CCCCm0  lxxvj^°  quo  tempore  predic- 
tus[f ,102b rdictus ]  Galfridus  quasi  quinquaginta  et  dic- 
tus  Thomas  quasi  Sexdecim  etatis  extiterunt  annorum." 

The  two  hands  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  distinguish  them.  Geoffrey's,  however, 
(identified  by  comparison  with  his  writing  in  Norwich 
town  documents;  cf.  Book  of  the  Gild  of  St.  George,  p. 
269;  also  a  letter  by  him,  B.M.  MS  Add. 27444,  f.70)  is 
the  freer  and  more  graceful  hand;  it  appears  most  clearly 
in  the  two  tales  added  at  the  end  (ff. 103-15).   Cf.  also 
f.81b,  where,  after  P  729-30  had  already  been  copied  in 
the  right  order  by  Thomas,  Geoffrey  added  730  above  729, 
with  one  line  of  space.  PsT  was  apparently  copied  in 
patches  of  varying  lengths  by  each  in  turn;  on  f .101, 
where  apparently  Thomas  was  copying,  he  omitted  a  passage 
which  Geoffrey  added  in  different  ink  in  the  margin. 
Throughout  the  MS  the  hands  do  not  change  between,  but 
within,  tales.  Geoffrey  seems  to  have  done  the  rubrica- 
tion  and  to  have  made  the  corrections  in  red;  and  it  was 
perhaps  in  doing  this  that  he  discovered  that  C1T  and  CYT 
had  been  omitted,  and  himself  added  them  at  the  end. 
INK 

Usually  yellow,  but  becomes  black  in  SNT  (G  547-53) 
and  so  continues  in  PdT. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Very  few  directions;  but  many  corrections  in  brown  ink, 
probably  made  as  the  writing  progressed;  others  in  red 
(by  Geoffrey);  later  corrections  in  black  ink  (16  C). 
ILLUMINATION 

Page  headings,  explicits  and  incipits,  and  paragraph 
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marks  in  rubric.   On  f.3a  and  b  are  two  carefully  drawn 
blue  capitals  with  red  penwork;  but  after  that  all  cap- 
itals (2-3  line)  are  in  plain  red  (ink,  apparently)  and 
seem  to  have  been  put  in  later. 
BINDING 

In  18  C  boards,  covered  in  19  C  with  brown  paper  and 
half  bound  with  calf (skiver) ,  except  where  oblong  spaces 
have  been  cut  to  show  the  18  C  title, 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

The  MS  is  soiled  here  and  there,  and  badly  stained 
toward  the  end;  a  few  leaves  are  torn,  mended  or  mounted. 
ORDER,  AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Type  d  (disarranged)  to  Section  D,  then  irregular: 
MinGl  A  X  Beabe  B1  Fa  Eb  D(  1-192) 
Ra3Gl  D(193)  Ga  Cb  H  Bscdf  Ca  Be^  FbIR. 

To  D,  Ra3  has  the  order  A  B1  Fa  Eb  Ea  D;  and  from  D, 
Mm  has  the  order  D  Ea  Fb  Bef  Ga  Gb  Ca  Cb  Becd  H  I. 

This  juxtaposition  of  MSS  presents  the  fact,  proved 
by  extremely  close  textual  relationships  and  spellings, 
that  Gl  was  copied  from  Mm  to  within  D,  and  from  within 
D  was  copied  from  a  MS  akin  to  Ra3 ♦   In  this  way  certain 
tales  were  omitted  (Ea  and  Gb)  and  other  tales  were  cop- 
ied twice  (Beab);  see  Special  Features.  The  shift  of  ex- 
emplar apparently  occurred  at  D  193,  which  Mm  marks  with 
a  3-line  capital  as  if  he  thought  the  tale  began  there, 
and  Gl,  like  some  other  MSS,  writes  "The  tale"  in  the 
margin  in  rubric.  Before  this  point  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  Gl  follows  Mm  itself.  This  is  confirmed  by  spel- 
lings (cf.  A  359,430,432,457,789,880,935,980,1037,1338, 
1343, 1363, etc. ) .  A  most  striking  case  is  the  Mm  reading 
doith(A  2614),  where  the  do  resembles  a  w;  Gl  has  with. 
From  D  193  Gl  follows  a  MS  close  to  Ra3  but  not  Ra3  it- 
self. Mm  was  probably  still  available  and  was  used  for 
correction  (cf.  I  593,865);  it  was  certainly  used  for  the 
two  tales  added  at  the  end. 

Gl  is  obviously  of  no  textual  authority,  but  it  makes 
an  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  bookmaking 
in  the  15  C. 
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DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

East  Midland,  with  some  special  features  found  in  Nor- 
folk documents.   Since  date,  location,  and  scribes  are 
known,  we  can  be  certain  that  the  language  represents 
what  was  acceptable  to  a  Norfolk  scribe  in  1476. 

Spelling  features  common  to  both  scribes  are:  occa- 
sional p,  chiefly  in  |>t,  £e;  regular  ten  for  cch;  regu- 
lar du  for  dw  in  duelle,  and  gu  for  g  as  in  guyde  and 
even  in  guylty;  frequent  v  for  u  consonant  medial;  fre- 
quent ea  for  open  e  (meanes,  please).  When  copying  from 
Mm,  the  scribe  does  not  transcribe  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  characteristic  spelling-forms  of  that  MS,  though 
at  times  an  error  seems  to  be  due  to  misunderstanding  of 
an  unfamiliar  form. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  omission  of  C1T  and  CYT  was  not  noticed  until  the 
Purgatory  had  been  written,  as  is  proved  by  their  being 
on  paper  No. 4,  while  Purgatory  is  on  No. 3.  The  correc- 
tion led  to  a  repetition  of  colophons  that  is  at  first 
puzzling.  When  Thomas  finished  the  Retraction,  Geoffrey 
added  the  usual  colophon,  "Qui  cum  patre" ,  etc.,  and, 
about  8  lines  below  it,  the  "Orate"  quoted  above  under 
Writing.  After  discovery  of  the  omission,  Geoffrey  added 
at  the  end  of  the  colophon:  "Be  it  remenbred  that  the 
tale  of  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford  and  the  tale  of  the  Chanons 
Yoman  folwen  immediatli  in  the  next  leef ."  Below  the 
"Orate",  which  has  been  stroked  out,  is  added:  "This 
writyng  is  drawen  for  the  book  of  Canterbury  is  nat  yet 
ended  and  therfor  these  woordes  arn  writen  in  the  xij 
leef  folwyng  by  cawse  that  ij  tales  arn  yet  folwyng  imme- 
diatly."  And  the  "Orate"  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  CYT. 

On  f .73  Mel  ends  half  way  down  the  first  column;  KPT 
begins  the  second  column;  MkT,  which  had  been  copied  ear- 
lier from  Mm,  is  omitted  here.   In  Gl,  after  Mel  there 
is  a  2-line  space,  then  follow,  very  large  and  all  in  ru- 
bric —  and  in  Geoffrey's  hand  —  the  first  t?;o  lines  of 
the  following  link  (B  3079-80),  modified  to  read: 

"Whanne  ended  was  |>e  tale  of  melebius  and  prudence 
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Oure  Ooste  swore  by  goddys  dere  pacience." 
The  additions  are  unique.  These  lines  are  followed  by 
3085-84;  next  follows  a  space  of  three  lines,  then  in 
large  red  letters,  "Now  Begynneth  the  preestis  tale",  and 
the  remainder  of  the  column  is  blank.  The  link  had  been 
copied  from  Mm  earlier,  before  MkT,  almost  correctly. 

The  "Stag  of  an  Herte"  appears  at  P  346,  centered, 
with  a  line  of  space  above  and  one  below.   Unlike  all 
other  £  and  <%   MSS  which  have  this  phrase,  it  lacks  the 
preceding  explicit. 

There  are  few  scribbles.  The  longest,  on  f.l20b  (16C), 
is  a  memorandum  concerning  various  small  pieces  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  land,  mentioning  two  place  names,  "bastes 
grene"  and  "Calmens  f eld" . 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  MS  there  are  blank 
spaces  left  for  words  the  scribe  could  not  read.   Some 
of  them  have  been  supplied  by  a  16  C  hand,  apparently 
the  same  that  made  various  corrections  of  the  text. 
PROVENANCE 

Geoffrey  Spirleng,  who  was  50  years  old  in  1476/7,  was 
a  wealthy  scrivener  of  Norwich.   Prom  1450  to  1494  he  ap- 
pears frequently  in  the  Norwich  records;  he  was  for  many 
years  Town  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  the  Guild  of  St.  George, 
and  in  1469  helped  in  the  preparation  of  a  gorgeous  pa- 
geant presented  before  the  Queen  on  her  visit  to  Norwich 
(Chamberlain's  Book,  1470-90,  ff.lOsqq).   He  was  employed 
by  the  Town  on  important  business;  e.g.  in  1489  he  was 
sent  to  London  to  represent  it  in  a  lawsuit  against  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  (Blomefield,  111,176). 
He  had  tv/o  shops  by  the  Norwich  Town  Hall  and  much  other 
property,  including  a  house  that  had  been  Sir  John  Pas- 
tolf's.   A  picturesque  incident  about  him  is  that  in  6 
Henry  VII  the  Mayor  brought  into  Court  the  Domesday  Book 
which  had  been  detained  by  Geoffrey  Spirleng  for  five 
marks  which  the  city  owed  him,  and  the  book  was  returned 
when  the  Mayor  pledged  the  payment  of  the  money  (Assembly 
Book,  II,f.ijb).   His  will,  in  English,  dated  11  June 
1494,  mentions  his  son  Thomas  and  disposes  of  several 
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pieces  of  property  but  is  short  and  does  not  mention  any 
books  (Norwich,  Enrolled  Deeds,  Roll  20,m.65d);  nor  does 
the  will  of  Thomas,  dated  10  May  1514  (Prob^Reg, Norwich, 
Spirleng  12,  vol.51,  1514-6 ).  Geoffrey's  position  in 
Norwich  is  indicated  not  merely  by  his  large  property 
holdings  and  official  positions  but  by  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Pastons  and  their  circle  (cf.  Letters ,  Index) 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  borrow  Mm  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Boleyn. 

The  later  history  of  Gl  is  obscure.   On  f.55b  is 
"Francis  Boke"  (16  C).   On  f.39  is  "E  P"  in  dry  point, 
not  early,  and  other  letters.   On  f ,108b  is  "Roger  blyte" 
(16  C).   The  Blithes  were  of  Norwich  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  a  Roger  Blythe,  A.M.,  fellow  of  Pembroke,  died 
in  1545  (MS  Mm.2.23[Baker  MSS  VI],  f.229). 

Pasted  to  the  front  cover  is  an  old  leaf,  on  which 
are:  "Tho.  Martin"  (autograph  of  the  antiquary,  1697- 
1771;  it  occurs  again  after  the  colophon  on  f.H5b); 
"Given  me  Mr.  John  White  of  Ipswich,  Surgeon";  and  a 
bookplate  of  the  Hunterian  Library,  Glasgow.   On  flyleaf 
ii  are  a  table  of  contents  and  two  notes  concerning  the 
MS  in  a  hand  which  seems  to  be  that  of  Peter  le  Neve 
(1661-1729),  and  a  clipping  from  an  18  C  sales  catalogue. 
The  MS  was  perhaps  owned  by  Le  Neve  and  so  reached  Thomas 
Martin,  who  was  Le  Neve's  executor  and  married  his  widow. 
There  were  many  sales  of  Martin's  collection,  and  the 
particular  catalogue  from  which  the  clipping  in  the  MS 
was  cut  has  not  been  identified;  nor  does  it  appear  how 
Mr.  John  White  comes  in,  or  who  he  was.  Gl  was  eventu- 
ally bought  by  Dr.  William  Hunter  (1718-85)  for  the  Hun- 
terian Museum  at  Glasgow,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Librarian  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum  for  permission  for  photostating  and  for  sending 
the  MS  to  the  British  Museum  to  be  studied;  also,  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Cathedral,  the  Castle,  and  the  Dioce- 
san Registry  at  Norwich,  and  those  of  the  Norwich  Public 
Library,  for  access  to  documents  and  MSS  and  for  friendly 
assistance. 
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CONTENTS 

1.  Troilus,  ff.l-62b. 

3.  Five  Canterbury  Tales,  ff .63-106b: 
Knight  (begins  A  893) . 
Man  of  Law,  Prologue  and  Tale. 
V/ife  of  Bath,  Tale. 
Clerk  (begins  E  57). 

Franklin  (begins  F  789,  preceded  by  6  spurious 
lines) . 
FORM 

Vellum  (rather  heavy  and  coarse);  ff,  1-107  (107 
blank).  Foliation  modern. 

15  1/2"  x  5  1/2";  writing  space  13"  x  4"  in  Troilus; 
from  f.94  (new  quire  begins)  writing  space  c.  4  l/2" 
wide. 

Most  pages  are  perforated  for  ruling,  but  the  system 
varies:  ff.l-62b  are  carefully  margined  and  ruled  in 
brown  ink;  ff .63-107a  are  carelessly  margined  and  ruled 
in  reddish  brown  crayon;  on  some  pages  the  ruling  is 
practically  invisible.  Margined  on  one  side  only  from  f. 
63a  to  94.  Probably  trimmed  a  little,  especially  at  top. 

Single  columns,  normally  63  lines,  but  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  scribe;  CT  59-63  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights.  CW  regular,  but  rarely  a  trace  of  a  signature. 

Qq:  l6(iv,v  lost);  2e-108;  ll7(viii  lost,  except  small 
fragment);  128-138;  146(i  torn,  iii,vi  lost). 

The  text  of  CT  begins  at  the  top  of  Q  9,  f.ia.  The 
loss  in  Q  11  of  f.viii  involved  B  775-898;  in  Q  14,  f.i 
was  badly  torn,  with  the  loss  of  F  870-83  and  939-56  (ex- 
cept for  parts  of  lines),  and  the  loss  of  ff.  iii  and  vi 
carried  away  F  1123-1241  and  1453-1562. 
DATE 

1450-70. 
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WRITING 

1.  For  the  hands  In  Troilus,  see  Root,  MSS  of  Chau- 
cer^ Trpilus,  p. 25,  and  facsimiles. 

2.  In  CT  a  small,  crabbed,  irregular  hand,  not  keep- 
ing well  to  the  lines. 

INK 

Varies  from  greyish  brown  to  bright  yellowish  brown, 
according  to  scribes'  and  quires.  At  f.94  (new  quire)  it 
begins  to  be  much  paler. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Few  corrections  and  marginal  crosses;  several  page 
headings  are  scribbled:  ff.  78b  (Arcite),  and  86,  91,  101. 
ILLUMINATION 

The  first  line  of  Troilus  is  begun  with  a  5-line  gold 
initial  containing  a  coat-of-arms  (see  below),  and  the 
ascenders  of  the  line  are  flourished  into  grotesque 
heads;  stanzas  are  preceded  by  blue  and  red  paragraph 
marks  and  sometimes  bracketed  in  red.  The  style  of  orna- 
ment varies  with  the  scribe.   In  CT  there  is  practically 
none  except  the  rubricated  explicits  (no  incipits)  be- 
tween tales.  The  paragraph  marks  in  MLT  and  C1T  are  in 
the  ink  of  the  text.  The  2-line  initial  beginning  KtT 
(A  893)  Is  a  darker  red,  perhaps  added  later. 

On  some  pages  (e.g.  ff,17,20b)  only  the  red  initials 
are  in.  The  illuminator  probably  put  in  one  color  at  a 
time. 
BINDING 

Modern. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Many  leaves  are  discolored,  a  few  lost. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  a  suggested:  Ab  B1  Db  Ea  Fb. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

From  the  exemplar  of  Ps.  The  text  in  CT  is  very  bad; 
unique  errors  show  that  the  scribe  could  not  see  well  or 
write  well  what  he  saw.  There  is  a  very  large  number 
of  small  omissions,  additions,  substitutions  and  other 
defects. 
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DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

A  noticeable  number  of  distinctly  Northern  features 
appear,  especially  early  in  the  MS,  and  in  addition 
slight  indications  of  possible  Western  influence.  The 
dialect  forms  in  combination  suggest  North  Central  Mid- 
land. 

The  spelling  is  variable.  The  g( usually  palatal)  and 
£  appear  rather  often,  sch  infrequently;  ght  is  variously 
written.  There  is  little  vowel  doubling,  but  consonant 
doubling  is  conspicuous  (e.g.  hellpe,  cheffe,  fetterfeet, 
esserease).  There  are  many  errors  that  suggest  either 
an  ignorant  or  careless  scribe  or  an  exemplar  hard  to 
read. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  MS  is  shaped  like  an  account  book.  Cf.  the  "Tal- 
bot Hours"  (10  3/4"  x  4  l/2" )  and  the  "Hours  of  Margaret 
Beauchamp"  ( 8  3/4"  x  4  1/2" ) ,  both  said  to  be  "holster 
books"  for  traveling  (Cat.MSS  Henry  Yates  Thompson.  2  S, 
Nos.83,84);  cf.  also  MS  Sloane  4  (12"  x  5  1/2"),  15  C 
medical  recipes;  and  B.M.  Add. 37658  (16"  x  6  1/2"),  a 
yearbook  of  15  Edward  II. 

On  f.98  is  a  large  scribble  in  the  same  shade  of  red- 
dish crayon  used  for  ruling:  "R  P"  and  "R  Parke[r?]". 
Since  the  second  R  extends  under  the  text,  the  microscope 
was  used  to  see  which  was  written  first,  the  text  or  the 
name.  Round  several  of  the  letters  of  the  text  a  clean 
rim  appears,  as  if  the  crayon  had  been  washed  away.   That 
this  rim  was  caused  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  wet  ink 
upon  the  crayon  appeared  from  the  fact  that  wherever  the 
scribe's  pen  touched  a  ruled  line,  the  crayon  was  again 
dissolved.   It  is,  then,  certain  that  the  name  was  writ- 
ten before  the  text;  and  since  the  crayon  was  that  used 
for  ruling,  the  name  was  probably  that  of  the  scribe;  cf. 
the  large  "R  P"  on  f.69b. 

The  few  glosses  are  merely  scribbled  in,  except  in 
MLT,  where  they  are  embodied  in  the  text.  The  explicits 
are  informal:  "Here  £e  gud  wyf  of  Bath  endyth."  Expli- 
cits and  the  constant  relationship  of  Ha1  and  Ps  show 
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that  the  tales  were  taken  from  a  CT  MS,  not  picked  up 
separately. 

The  six  unique  spurious  lines  that  replace  F  709-89 
follow  the  metre  roughly  and  show  a  knowledge  of  the 
omitted  passage.  Possibly  the  exemplar  had  lost  a  leaf 
(80  lines) . 

KtT  begins,  not  at  A  859,  but  at  893.   Several  other 
MSS  have  headings  which  indicate  that  the  tale  proper 
was  felt  to  begin  at  that  point,  and  that  the  preceding 
lines  formed  a  sort  of  prologue:  e.g.  in  Ry1,  "Here  end- 
ith  the  prologe  And  begynnyth  the  Knyghtis  tale" ;  and 
there  are  similar  indications  in  nearly  a  dozen  other  MSS 
(cf.  chapter  on  Headings).   In  Ps  there  is  merely  a  2- 
line  capital. 

On  f.14  is  "a  ha  my  joye",  which  suggests  John  Shirley 
(cf.  MS  Royal  20  B.xv),  but  is  probably  16  C. 

On  f.42,  opposite  Troilus  IV,  914,  is,  "Who  can  not 
wepen'  lerne"  (15  C),  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  "Who  can 
not  wepe  come  lerne  of  me"  (Brown,  Register,  No. 1437). 

On  f.40  is  a  name,  possibly  "John  Benteley"  (16  C?); 
and  there  are  various  other  scribbles  which  seem  to  be 
illegible,  besides  the  names  discussed  under  Provenance. 
PROVENANCE 

On  f.l06b,  at  the  end  of  FkT,  without  spacing  or  other 
sign  of  interruption,  is  the  colophon:  "Vestre  magnifice 
et  generosissime  dominacioriis  humillmus  seruiens  et  ser 
[abbreviated  and  smudged]  Orate [sic]  heremita  de  Grene- 
wych*  mundo  quasi  totaliter  segregatus  ac  mentibus  suorum 
fortune  amicorum  et  hominum  per  oblitus." 

This  colophon  is  unique,  not  merely  in  its  position 
but  also  in  its  combination  of  florid  rhetorical  style 
and  incorrectness,  and  it  is  strongly  suggestive  of  some 
personal  misfortune  of  the  writer.   In  style  it  echoes 
the  language  with  which  the  University  of  Oxford  ad- 
dressed great  lords:  to  Gloucester,  1438,  "...  magnifice 
dominacionis  vestra  immensa  beneficia  (Epist .Acad.Oxon. , 
1,162);  to  Gloucester,  1434,  "Memorabilia  vestre  domina- 
cionis beneficia  graciosissimaque  vestre  serenitatis  mu- 
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nera"  (ibid.,  1,110);  to  the  Earl  of  Warwich,  1423,  "Ves- 
tre  magnifice  dominacionls  humiles  oratores  servitores- 
que"  (Ibid. ♦  1,8) •   It  seems  clear  that  the  Hermit  had 
seen  addresses  of  this  type,  and  that  his  book  was  in- 
tended for  presentation  to  some  great  personage,   "Ser- 
uiens  et  Orate"  must  be  a  mistake  for  "seruiens  et  ora- 
tor" .  The  scribe  apparently  did  not  understand  the 
Latin,  which,  from  the  large  number  of  abbreviations 
used,  must  have  been  composed  by  some  expert  Latinist. 
The  unusual  feature  in  the  text  is  that  the  writer  de- 
clares that  he  is  altogether  separated  from  the  world 
and  forgotten  in  the  minds  of  his  fair-weather  friends 
and  followers  (for  the  sentiment,  cf.  Boethius,  Chaucer's 
translation,  III,  pr.v.70;  and  his  Fortune,  line  51). 

All  these  facts  lead  to  the  question:  Who  was  this 
Hermit,  at  once  so  learned  and  so  illiterate,  and  so  un- 
fortunate? 

The  Hermitage  at  Greenwich  was  established  before 
1403,  for  the  Hermit  of  that  date  is  mentioned  as  a  man 
in  the  confidence  of  King  Henry  IV  (CPR, 1401-5,  p. 225). 
In  the  16  C  the  hermits  were  appointed  by  the  King  (Has- 
ted[ ed. Drake] ,  I, 63, note).   No  names  of  these  hermits  are 
knov/n  between  1438  and  1518.   They  lived  in  a  small  cot- 
tage with  a  few  acres  of  land,  abutting  on  the  east  end 
of  Deptford  Bridge  (PRO,  E  178/1091)  on  the  Canterbury 
road,  where  they  could  receive  offerings  from  pilgrims 
and  other  travelers. 

The  difficulty  is  to  relate  these  facts  about  the  her- 
mits of  Greenwich  to  the  names  in  the  MS.  Besides  the 
"R  Parke[r]"  who  wrote  his  name  in  the  crayon  with  which 
the  vellum  for  the  CT  was  ruled,  "Raffe  parcar"  (15  C)  is 
on  f.54;  on  f,107b  is  written  twice,  "Lucas  parker  ows 
this  boke  wytnes  Robert  Parker"  (c.1500);  and  on  f.21b, 
"Luke  parcar",  and  on  f.lOlb,  "parker"  and  "luke  par". 
Common  as  the  surname  was,  with  Ralph  it  has  been  found 
but  rarely,  and  with  Luke  not  before  the  17  C. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Ralph  or  Raoul  Parker  who 
might  possibly  be  identical  with  the  Hermit  of  Greenwich. 
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He  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
(hence  perhaps  the  alternative  French  spelling  "Raoul") 
and  of  Henry  VI.   In  the  British  Museum  there  are  various 
documents  written  or  signed  by  him.   Of  these,  two,  which 
from  internal  evidence  are  holograph,  are  Add. Ch. 3914 
(1441)  and  Add. Ch. 11913  (1436).  The  1441  document  is  in 
a  formal  scrivener's  hand;  that  of  1436  is  in  a  hand 
somewhat  resembling  the  last  hand  of  the  Troilus  in  Ha1. 
The  signature  in  both  shows  some  resemblance  to  the 
"Raffe  parcar"  of  Ha1,  though  this  looks  like  the  writing 
of  a  feeble  old  man. 

But  even  if  the  identification  were  certain  —  it  is 
no  more  than  possible  —  it  would  not  go  far  toward  solv- 
ing the  puzzle.   It  is  conceivable  that  the  Lancastrian 
Ralph  Parker  might  have  obtained  a  grant  of  the  Hermitage 
at  Greenwich  through  some  person  powerful  at  the  court 
of  Edward  IV,  that  he  might  have  finished  the  copying  of 
the  Troilus,  begun  and  continued  by  others,  and  have  in- 
tended to  present  it  to  some  great  lord  for  whom  he  wrote 
the  Latin  colophon  (correctly),  hinting  in  no  doubtful 
language  at  his  own  misfortunes.   It  is  also  conceivable 
that  he  ruled  the  leaves  for  the  CT  and  intended  to  copy 
the  CT  also  but  died  before  he  began,  and  that  the  next 
hermit,  finding  his  exemplar  and  also  the  Latin  colophon 
which  he  had  intended  to  attach  to  his  work,  made  use  of 
both;  and,  being  a  very  ignorant  man,  as  his  text  of  the 
CT  shows  amply,  he  did  not  get  the  Latin  correct. 

On  f ,107b  is  also,  "Homfraye  deryke  is  a  knaue" ,  and 
below  it,  "Houmfraye  dethik  is  a  knaue. . .soo" ,  both  16  C, 
and  again,  "Houmfraye  dethike  dux  omnium  malorum." 

In  the  first  initial  of  the  Troilus  there  is  a  shield, 
in  which  the  colors  (the  dexter  coat  especially)  are 
badly  defaced.   It  seems  to  be  barry  of  eight  az.  and 
arg.  impaling  siz.  a  cross  £u.  fretty  orf  arp.  ?1 .  Above 
the  arms  in  a  small  18  C  hand  (Wanley's?)  is,  "...eke  em- 
paling Shepey."  The  first  letters  are  now  hidden  in  the 
binding,  but  according  to  William  Thomas  (B.M.  Urry  643. 
m.l,  p.xxxv),  the  first  name  was  Speke. 
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The  18  C  Identifications  are  not  correct.  The  Speke 
arms  used  in  the  15  C  were:  barry  of  eight  arg.  and  az. 
a  double-headed  eagle  £u.  over  all.  The  Shepey  arms 
were:  az.  a  cross  or  fretty  jju. ,  the  blazon  in  the  MS 
being  impossible,  as  it  puts  color  on  color. 

Assuming  that  the  illuminator  had  blundered  with  the 
arms  —  they  seem  contemporary  with  the  MS  —  and  that 
the  18  C  identifications  might  be  correct,  we  have  tried 
to  find  a  Speke-Shepey  alliance  which  would  point  to  the 
original  owner  of  the  MS.   No  connection  of  any  kind  has 
been  found  between  the  two  families,  or  between  either  of 
them  and  the  later  Parkers  and  Dethicks. 

According  to  Papworth,  the  only  arms  which  agree  with 
the  dexter  coat  are  Queroualle  and  De  la  Lond(=De  la 
Launde).   No  early  Queroualle  has  been  found.   Sir  Thomas 
de  la  Launde  of  Horbling,  Lines.,  who  died  in  1470,  may 
be  suggested  as  the  possible  owner  of  the  dexter  coat. 
It  is  true  that  different  arms  are  assigned  to  the  16  C 
family  of  De  la  Launde  of  Ashby,  to  which  Sir  Thomas  may 
or  may  not  have  belonged  (cf.  Lincs.Ped. ,Harl.Soc. ,  L, 
293  and  LV, 1192-94).  There  was,  however,  a  contemporary 
of  the  same  name  who  took  part  in  the  famous  jousting  of 
Anthony  Baron  Scales  in  1467;  and  the  two  men  were  con- 
fused. Moreover,  changes  of  arms  within  the  same  family 
were  not  uncommon,  and  Papworth  is  usually  reliable.  Sir 
Thomas  of  Horbling  furnishes  an  interesting  possible  clue 
to  the  origin  of  the  MS.   He  married  Katherine,  daughter 
of  Leo (Lionel)  Lord  Welles,  and  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Waterton,  the  first  keeper  of  Charles  d' Orleans. 
Lord  Welles  later  married  Margaret  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
who  for  many  years  kept  prisoner  Charles's  brother,  Jean 
d'Angouleme,  for  whom  Ps  was  written.  Moreover,  most  of 
the  later  years  of  Jean's  imprisonment  were  spent  at 
Maxey  Castle,  Northants.,  only  17-18  miles  from  Horbling 
and  much  nearer  to  other  estates  of  De  la  Launde fs  (see 
CPR, 1467-77,  pp. 36, 218, 367, 508, 543, 560).   Since  Ps  and 
Ha1  were  copied  from  the  same  exemplar,  it  seems  possible 
that  this  exemplar  was  owned  by  the  Welles  family  at 
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Maxey.   It  is,  moreover,  practically  certain  that  John 
Lord  Welles,  brother-in-law  of  De  la  Launde,  owned  a  MS 
of  the  CT;  see  chapter  on  Recorded  MSS. 

This  interpretation  does  not,  of  course,  explain  how 
Ha1  came  to  be  copied  by  the  Hermit  of  Greenwich.  Any 
such  explanation  must  be  purely  speculative.   It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Welles  family  were  all  devoted  Lan- 
castrians; Lionel  was  killed  at  Towton  in  1461  and  at- 
tainted; his  son  Richard  Lord  Welles  and  Willoughby,  af- 
ter being  restored  in  blood,  took  part  with  his  son  Sir 
Robert  Welles  in  the  Lincolnshire  uprising  of  1470  and 
both,  as  well  as  De  la  Launde,  were  beheaded  after  the 
defeat  of  their  army  (Scofield,  1,514).  Less  than  a  year 
after  this  Henry  VI  was  once  more  set  upon  the  throne  by 
Warwick,  who  made  himself  practically  the  ruler  of  the 
country.   Since  Richard  Lord  Welles  and  Willoughby,  De  la 
Launde fs  brother-in-law,  had  married  a  step-daughter  of 
the  Maud  Willoughby  who  was  the  wife  of  Warwick's  bro- 
ther, Sir  Thomas  Neville  (cf.  SI1),  and  both  the  Wil- 
loughby s  and  the  Nevilles  were  cousins  by  common  descent 
from  John  Earl  of  Salisbury,  it  seems  not  impossible  that 
the  Hermit  who  copied  CT  may  have  been  some  one  from  the 
North  (as  his  dialect  suggests)  in  the  service  of  De  la 
Launde  or  Welles,  who  found  refuge  in  the  hermitage  at 
Greenwich  after  the  battle  in  which  they  were  killed,  and 
that  he  later  tried  to  placate  Warwick  (known  to  be  a 
book-lover)  with  the  MS,  to  which  he  attached  the  flat- 
tering colophon  written  by  his  predecessor  (Ralph  Par- 
ker?).  Since  it  was  only  about  half  a  year  before  War- 
wick's power  was  overthrown  and  he  himself  was  dead,  the 
MS  —  on  this  hypothesis  --  might  never  have  reached  him 
at  all. 

To  its  later  history  the  names  in  the  MS  give  no  clue. 
There  were  both  Parkers  and  Dethicks  in  Greenwich  in  the 
early  16  C ,  but  no  Luke  and  no  Humphrey;  there  were  both 
families  in  Derbyshire,  including  a  Humphrey  Dethick,  but 
no  connection  appears  with  Greenwich  or  De  la  Launde; 
there  were  Parkers  in  Lincolnshire,  including  Ralph  and 
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Robert  in  the  early  16  C,  but  no  Luke  and  no  Humphrey 
De thick.   It  may,  however,  be  noted  that  there  was  a 
Ralph(Rauff ,Rawff ,Rayff)  Parker(Parcar)  in  1530-31  at 
Cathorpe(Cawthorpe,Caythorpe) ,  which  is  only  about  8 
miles  south  of  De  la  Launde's  principal  seat  at  Horbling 
(Line .Wills , I I [ Line .Reg . Soc . . 24 1 .  pp. 45, 71-72, 137-38) , 

According  to  the  Harleian  Catalogue,  Wanley  bought  the 
MS  from  "Mr.  Massey  of  Jesus  College  Oxford."  This  was 
probably  Dr.  Richard  Middleton  Massey  of  Brasenose,  a 
collector  of  MSS  and  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  (Macray,  pp.178-80).   Since  he  lived  at  Wisbeach, 
Camb.,  which  is  only  4-5  miles  from  some  of  the  estates 
of  De  la  Launde  (at  Tyd  St.  Giles),  it  is  not  inconceiv- 
able that  the  MS  was  carried  north  from  Greenwich  by  the 
hermit  who  copied  CT,  or  by  some  one  connected  with  him, 
and  remained  in  the  De  la  Launde  neighborhood  until  Wan- 
ley  bought  it  of  Massey. 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales. 
FORM 

Vellum  (heavy,  Irregular  In  shape,  with  many  holes); 
ff.  i(old  paper  flyleaf)  plus  232  plus  ii( vellum  fragment 
and  another  old  paper  flyleaf);  foliation  modern. 

15  1/2"  x  9  1/2";  writing  space  9  3/4"  x  4  3/4"  (vari- 
able ) . 

Much  trimmed.  Ruled  with  pale  ink.  The  pricks  for  rul- 
ing follow  the  irregular  shapes  of  the  leaves  (cf.  ff.68, 
88,151,159,etc),  and  are  double  on  ff. 56-59. 

Single  columns,  regularly  47  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights,  with  CW  and  signatures,  both  varying  in  treat- 
ment in  different  parts  of  the  volume.  CW  are  on  scrolls 
from  ff.  164  to  184;  on  f.192  the  original  simple,  care- 
lessly placed  CW  return;  and  on  f .209  a  third  style  be- 
gins.  Signatures  are  early  but  of  different  dates. 
Through  f .184  they  are  contemporary  with  the  text;  at  f. 
185  begins  a  rather  later  alphabet  in  the  middle  of  the 
lower  margin. 

Qq:  l8;  27(ii  lost);  38-48;  57(iii  lost);  67(viii 
lost);  78-98;  108(vii,viii  cut  out,  probably  blank  for 
end  of  SqT);  118-148;  15° (vi  is  an  extra  leaf  of  heavier 
vellum,  with  the  signature  "6  p"  In  the  same  hand  as  five 
preceding  signatures;  the  other  rim  of  the  leaf  shows  be- 
tween ff.  110  and  111);  168-198;  20e(ii-vii  lost);  218; 
226(iv,v  lost;  text  complete);  237(v  lost;  iv  glued  to 
vi;  sewed  between  iii  and  iv);  2413( sewing  after  180;  i- 
vii  signatures,  viii  trimmed  off;  xi  half  cut  off,  blank; 
xii  a  mere  rim;  plus  two  more  leaves,  originally  14); 
258;  26e (between  vii  and  viii  is  inserted  a  smaller, 
heavier  leaf;  the  edge  shows  between  i  and  ii);  278-298; 
306( original). 

198 
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The  losses  of  text  caused  by  loss  of  leaves  are:  in 
Q  2,  A  845-915;  in  Q  5,  A  3158-5250;  in  Q  6,  A  4346-4422 
and  Gam  1-13;  in  Q  20,  G  1178-1481  and  G  1-225;  in  Q  23, 
B  2109-56  and  2157-81  and  also  probably  the  spurious  4- 
line  stanza  found  in  Bfi1  &nd  Dl  between  2156  and  2157. 

In  Q  10,  two  leaves,  vii  and  viii,  were  cut  out  after 
that  containing  P  672;  the  scribe  probably  left  them 
blank  to  receive  the  rest  of  SqT  if  found.   In  Q  15,  an 
extra  leaf  of  thicker  vellum  (f.113)  was  inserted  between 
v  and  vii,  and  a  later  15  C  hand  added  on  this  and  the 
preceding  leaf  (beginning  with  line  19  of  f.H2a)  the  fi- 
nal episode  of  SuT  (D  2159-2294),  which  seems  to  have 
been  missing  originally  in  the  ancestor  of  all  MSS  of 
this  genetic  group.   In  Q  22,  leaves  iv,  v  were  lost  be- 
tween B  1518  and  1519;  there  is  no  loss  of  text  anywhere 
in  the  quire.   In  Q  24,  the  upper  half  of  f.xia  is  occu- 
pied by  the  end  of  Mel;  the  lower  half  of  the  leaf  has 
been  cut  away,  as  also  the  next  leaf  (blank);  at  the  top 
of  the  next  leaf  (present  xii)  begins  the  Mel-Mk  link. 
In  Q  26,  there  are  9  leaves;  the  extra  leaf  is  viii, 
which  is  smaller  and  thicker  than  the  rest,  with  its  rim 
showing  between  ff.  i  and  ii.   As  B  4633  comes  at  the 
foot  of  f.vii  and  McT  (H  105)  begins  at  the  top  of  ix 
verso,  it  would  seem  that  the  scribe  left  the  recto  blank 
to  receive  B  4634-36  and  the  link  or  prologue,  but  when 
he  got  McP  he  found  It  to  be  so  long  that  he  had  to  in- 
sert the  extra  leaf. 
DATE 

1450-60. 
WRITING 

Possibly  3  hands  of  the  same  general  stiff,  profes- 
sional type,  a  degenerate  form  of  the  book  hand  in  B.M. 
MS  Add. 11814  (dated  1445);  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  points  of  change.   On  some  pages,  it  looks 
as  if  all  three  scribes  had  worked:  e.g.  f.84:  A,  lines 
1-20;  B,  lines  21-27;  C,  lines  28-47.   But  again  there 
are  great  differences  in  slope,  size,  and  letter  forms  on 
pages  that  seem  to  have  been  written  by  the  same  scribe; 
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cf.  ff .131,  133b,  152,  and  many  others.  Perhaps  In  gen- 
eral the  division  of  work  may  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Most  of  the  text:  i.e.  through  D  2158  and  also  C1T, 
and  part  of  Mel,  MkT,  and  NPT. 

2.  The  ending  for  SuT  (D  2159-2294),  spurious  Cl-Fk 
link,  and  most  of  Sections  P  and  C,  also  last  part  of  Mel 
and  of  NPT. 

3.  The  end  of  PdT,  B2  through  Th,  and  the  beginning  of 
MkP  and  T.   Some  parts  seem  indeterminate. 

INK 

A  fairly  uniform  dark  brown,  yellower  at  first,  and 
varying  with  the  insertions  (see  below). 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

A  much  edited  MS.  There  are  many  corrections  in  the 
margins  and  over  erasures,  and  many  additions  have  been 
made  by  comparison  with  other  MSS,  some  in  the  margin, 
others  by  inserting  additional  leaves.   There  is  also  ev- 
idence that  further  additions  were  intended  but  never 
made:  on  f.96  two  pairs  of  lines  branching  from  a  point 
are  drawn  to  show  that  D  717-20  should  be  present.   The 
scribe  had  copied  in  the  margin  D  609-12  and  619-26;  but 
he  wrote  D  585  after  D  574  with  no  sign  that  he  knew  of 
the  omitted  lines.   On  f,104b  he  drew  six  pairs  of  lines 
to  show  the  omission  of  G  326-37  and  on  195b,  three 
pairs,  for  the  omission  of  E  4233-38  (the  hand  is  smaller 
and  seems  different  from  that  in  4339). 

The  supervisor's  work  is  everywhere  noticeable.   Many 
words  over  erasures  were  written  by  the  scribe,  but 
others  are  in  a  different  hand,  which  also,  like  the  ori- 
ginal scribe,  adds  many  words  in  the  margin,  sometimes 
preceded  only  by  a  caret  mark,  sometimes  by  a  small  o, 
and  sometimes  also  by  Not a  t  with  a  caret  to  show  where 
the  word  belongs  (cf.  ff ,169b, 175, 177b, 185b ) .   In  B  4439 
and  C  889  the  corrections  "weping"  for  "wetyng"  and  "a 
phisicien"  for  "Avycen"  are  wrong.   On  some  pages  an  o 
followed  by  a  cross  or  "Nota"  is  in  the  margin  but  no 
change  has  been  made  (cf.  on  f.70b  opposite  P  252,  and  on 
f.l31b,  F  1113,  "a  sore  sanure" ) .   The  supervisor  also 
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uses  often  the  abbreviation  of  " deficit" (de*)  or  writes 
"defectus"  in  full  (cf.  ff .71b, 167b, 180b, etc. ) .   In  this 
MS,  as  in  most,  "Nota"  or  "Nota  bene"  also  merely  calls 
attention  to  an  approved  sentiment. 

An  ornamental  paragraph  mark  was  often  placed  before 
marginal  corrections,  probably  because  the  limner  thought 
they  were  to  be  treated  like  marginal  glosses,  but  most 
of  these  marks  have  been  laboriously  erased. 
ILLUMINATION 

Conventional  mid-15  C  shop  work,  coarse  and  ugly.  One 
vinet  border  (f.l)  and  20  demi-vinets  with  initials  in- 
troducing tales;  one  folio  which  probably  contained  a 
demi-vinet  is  lost  (Q  6,  viii).   Colors  are  pink,  blue, 
green  shaded  with  yellow,  and  red  which  has  often  eaten 
into  the  vellum  and  shows  through  badly  on  the  other  side. 
On  some  pages  the  illuminator  has  prevented  this  by  pla- 
cing a  coat  of  size  on  the  vellum  before  painting.   On 
certain  pages  (cf.  ff .76, 107, 114b, 193, etc.)  the  original 
red  crayon  design  has  not  been  followed  exactly. 

Small  blue  capitals  flourished  with  red,  and  gold  with 
blue  or  brown,  in  the  prose;  paragraph  marks  in  the  same 
colors  before  page  headings,  stanzas,  explicits,  and  in- 
cipits.  The  stanza  and  paragraph  marks  through  f.ll  (A 
1102)  and  in  MkT  are  differently  treated  from  those  used 
elsewhere  in  the  MS;  cf.  especially  MLT  and  C1T. 

There  are  no  miniatures,  but  spaces  were  left  in  the 
text  for  them  (cf.  ff. 45b, 102, 106, 113b, etc. ) .   For  mini- 
atures similarly  placed  cf .  Ox  and  Gg. 
BINDING 

Modern. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Fair,  except  that  some  of  the  decorations  are  badly 
rubbed,  and  some  pages  are  stained  and  crinkled;  on  some 
folios  early  patches  have  fallen  off. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  d:  A  X  B1  Fa  Eb  D  Ea  Fb  G  C  B*  H  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

The  main  exemplar  was  a  c|-»-  ws>  but  in  most  tales  the 
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closer  affiliations  do  not  appear:  KtT  and  the  rest  of  A, 
ML  Endlink,  SqT,  MeT,  Section  D  through  2158,  MeT,  FkT, 
Section  C,  NPPT,  MeT.  At  times,  however,  it  is  a  member 
of  a  subgroup  of  $*   including  always  DKwith  which  it 
certainly  has  a  common  exemplar  in  SNT  and  ThPT)  and 
often  go1  Fi  SI1 (in  SuPT  to  2158  close  to  SI1  only);  this 
subgroup  appears  in  MLT,  SuPT  to  2158,  Section  G,  ShT, 
ThPT,  and  MkPT.   In  two  tales  this  group  is  apart  from  $-* 
and  the  line  to  which  $#  belongs  —  in  PrT  independent, 
in  Mel  to  2650  with  El-Sl3. 

The  $*  MS (or  MSS)  used  by  Has  must  have  lacked  certain 
portions  of  the  text,  for  in  Pro  and  SuT  from  2158  Haa  is 
clearly  derived  from  Mg,  and  in  Mel  from  2650,  McP,  and 
PsPT  it  shows  with  £g.  There  are  also,  in  other  portions 
of  the  text  (KtT,  MiPT,  Section  G,  ThPT,  and  MkT),  numer- 
ous corrections  from  Mg;  hence,  it  may  be  argued  that  Mg 
was  the  supplementary  MS  used. 

Access  to  still  other  sources  appears  in  the  correc- 
tion from  Ii  in  WBP,  the  fc#  connection  in  the  Host  Stan- 
za, and  the  possible  correction  from  Ha3  in  ThPT. 

Worthless  as  a  text,  Ha2  deserves  careful  study  as  the 
work  of  several  scribes  and  as  collated  with  several  MSS. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  scribes  have  similar  habits  and  in  general  keep  to 
them,  though  there  are  indications  that  close  comparison 
with  related  MSS  would  reveal  something  as  to  inherited 
forms.  Dialect  traces  are  mainly  West  Midland,  the 
Shropshire  region  being  a  possible  place  of  origin. 

There  are  no  very  unusual  spelling  features.   Sch  is 
regular;  f>  occasional  (usually  in  small  words;  much  more 
frequent  in  Mel  after  c.2455);  3  occasional  as  in  saw3, 
m7Z>t;   ck  for  kk  frequent;  i  for  final  y  frequent.  There 
is  not  much  vowel  doubling. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  vellum  was  unusually  full  of  holes.   Some  of  these 
were  neatly  patched  before  the  MS  was  written  (cf .  ff.ll, 
13, 62, 108, etc. ) ;  others  were  left  unmended  and  were 
straddled  in  writing  (cf.  ff .115, 116,  and  many  more). 
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Glosses  are  written  in  MLT,  PdT,  Mel,  PsT,  and  sporad- 
ically elsewhere;  a  few  are  by  the  original  scribe, 
others  were  added  later  (cf.  fine  scribbles  at  A  1364, 
1638). 

There  are  16  C  drawings  of  a  delicate  rose  and  a  car- 
nation at  the  foot  of  f.63b.  Contemporary  comments,  not 
by  the  scribe  apparently,  occur  in  MLT  and  FkT,  e.g.  "fa- 
bula  bona"  (cf.  ff .56b, 57, 128) .   On  f.148  the  scribe  has 
begun  G  1012  with  a  large  N  and  in  it  has  drawn  a  man's 
face;  the  supervisor  wrote  in  the  margin  a  small  para- 
graph mark  and  an  I,   where  the  illuminator  had  neglected 
to  place  a  large  initial  I   before  the  N  to  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  part  of  the  tale  (cf.  Fi). 

At  P  346,  at  the  left  is  written  formally,  preceded  by 
a  paragraph  mark,  "defectus.noa." ,  and  below,  written  in 
the  same  way,  opposite  line  348,  is,  "Explicit  prima 
pars".  At  the  right  between  346  and  347  are  two  placing 
marks,  followed  by  "The  stag  of  an  herte" ,  also  preceded 
by  a  paragraph  mark. 

On  f.184,  at  one  end  of  the  scroll  with  CW,  is  "aue 
maria  graci." 

Has  shows  a  definite  shop  style.  The  verso  on  both 
pages  was  written  so  far  to  the  left  that  recto  and  verso 
at  times  almost  clear  each  other;  in  the  prose  both  outer 
margins  were  left  wider.   A  period  (rarely  an  inverted 
semicolon)  was  placed  after  each  line.   At  first,  the 
caesural  pause  was  also  so  marked  regularly  (through  A 
594,  f.10),  but  the  practice  was  abandoned,  although  rare 
instances  occur  later  (perhaps  from  habit). 

The  MS  is  signed  "Quod  Cornhyll"  (f.231)  in  rubric; 
and  the  style  of  the  writing  suggests  that  this  was  the 
man  who  rubricated  the  text  throughout  —  perhaps  the 
master  of  the  shop.  Was  he  also  Scribe  No. 2?  The  name, 
even  with  the  variant  spellings  Cornwell,  Cornwall,  was 
not  common  in  the  15  C.  There  was,  however,  a  scrivener 
named  Richard  Claidich  who  had  a  shop  c. 1428-52  in  Corn- 
hill,  London  (Cal.LB  K,  p. 87;  PMR,  A  77/6);  cf.  the  name 
"Rychard"  in  brown  crayon  on  f.223b.  Whether  he  would 
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have  signed  himself  Cornhill  is  not  known. 

On  f,114b,  in  very  small  writing  in  crayon  beside  the 
illumination,  is  "brookes"[ ?] ;  cf.  B.M.  MS  Add. 57789. 
But  the  name  was  common. 

Besides  the  names  discussed  under  Provenance,  there 
are  a  few  others.   On  f.231b  is  "Wylliam  Grynfyl"  (early 
16  C) ;  on  f.201  is  "Richarde  Babyngton  of  B..."  (read  by 
ultra  violet  light;  the  word  beginning  with  B  looks  like 
"Bewsey").  These  names  were  found,  but  no  connection  ap- 
peared with  any  of  the  persons  identified.   On  f .110  is 
"Mawde" ,  in  a  small,  pretty  hand  (15  C?).   On  f.228b  is 
"Ad.  Baynes"  (17  C).  There  was  a  Yorkshire  family  of 
Baynes  with  several  17  C  Adams  (Thoresby,  p. 101);  but 
whether  Adam  Baynes,  gentleman,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
whose  signature  attached  to  a  Westminster  deed  (No. 15201) 
seems  to  agree  with  the  name  in  Hae,  was  one  of  them  is 
not  known.   He  was  possibly  an  owner  of  the  MS  shortly 
before  Atterbury  (see  below). 
PROVENANCE 

On  f. 252 (old  end  flyleaf)  are  several  names  of  owners: 
"Thys  boke  belong...  To  me  Edmond'  ffoxe  felow  of  lyn- 
coll1  Inne"  (early  16  C,  over  an  erasure);  at  the  top,  in 
a  different  hand,  is  "Edmundus  ffoxe  t[he]  p[o]ssessor 
[o]f";  lower,  and  almost  erased,  is  "Edoardus  ffoxus[ ?] ." 

On  f.231  is,  "Edwarde  ffoxe  oweythe  this  booke  ex  dono 
Patris  sui" ,  and  "Edwardus  ffoxus  Possidet  nunc  librum  ex 
dono  Patris  sui." 

On  f.l26b  is:  "Jane  Oteley  the  dawther  of  Adam  Otley 
and  Marye  his  wieff  was  babtised  30  Nov  1548  Edward  ffoxe 
and  the  faire  Jane  weare  lawfull  maried  9  September  1561". 
On  f.l26b  and  f.127  follow  the  names  of  their  sixteen 
children,  born  between  1567  and  1585,  with  details  in 
some  cases  as  to  date  and  place  of  birth  and  names  of 
godparents. 

The  Poxe  family  was  of  Ludford  (across  the  river  from 
Ludlow),  and  the  Otley  family  of  Pitchford,  near  Shrews- 
bury,  For  details  of  their  connections,  which  confirm 
practically  all  the  names  in  the  MS,  cf.  Visit .Shropsh. . 
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pp,113,191sqq,239,253,278,287,380sqq,428;  Shropsh.Arch. 
Soc.  ,  2  S,  VII, 361-80;  XII, 113-90. 

This  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  MS  was  owned  by 
Edmund  Foxe  of  Lincoln's  Inn  (admitted  1536;  cf.  Rec. 
Adnu  ,  1,50),  and  his  son  Edward  (1546-C.1627) ,  who, 
while  still  at  Shrewsbury  School,  was  married  to  Jane 
Otley. 

Other  Foxe  names  on  the  front  flyleaf  and  on  ff.  126b 
and  142  can  be  identified  as  relatives  of  Edmund  and  Ed- 
ward; but  "Rogerus  ffoxus"  (f .2)  is  too  early  for  Ed- 
ward's son  Roger  and  too  late  for  his  great-great-grand- 
father, who  is  mentioned  in  Ludlow  records,  c ,1433-67. 

From  whom  Edmund  Foxe  got  the  MS  is  uncertain.  He 
was,  however,  at  Court  in  the  service  of  Cromwell  (LP 
Hy  VIII,  X, No. 132)  in  1536,  when  Edward  Fox(Foxe),  newly 
elected  Bishop  of  Hereford,  was  one  of  the  King's  most 
trusted  and  powerful  agents.  Whether  of  the  same  family 
or  not  --  the  Bishop  was  born  at  Dursley  in  Gloucester- 
shire --  they  must  have  become  acquainted.  Curiously 
enough,  the  signature  "Edwardus  Foxus"  (f.232)  not  only 
seems  early  16  C  but  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Herbert, 
formerly  Deputy  Keeper  of  MSS  at  the  British  Museum,  is 
sufficiently  like  the  signature  of  the  Bishop  to  warrant 
ascribing  it  to  him.  Whether  he  also  wrote  and  signed 
one  of  the  three  sets  of  English  verses  in  ballad  measure 
on  f#204  is  open  to  doubt,  for  the  writing  also  resembles 
that  of  the  later  Edward  (son  of  Edmund),  who  may,  how- 
ever, consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  imitated  the 
hand  of  the  Bishop. 

If  the  Bishop  ever  owned  the  MS,  it  may  be  to  the 
point  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Henry  Lord  Staf- 
ford, who,  after  the  attainder  and  execution  of  his  fa- 
ther, the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1521,  became  so  poor 
that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  books  (Buchanan,  Pleshey . 
p. 27).   The  Bishop  shared  his  literary  interests. 

It  is  also  possible,  on  the  same  assumption,  that  the 
15  C  name  "Pembyrton"  (f.230b,  in  dry  point)  refers  to 
John  Pemberton,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  in  1472,  d.1499 
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(Le  Neve,  1,370;  Newcourt,  1,126-27). 

On  f.200  is,  "Corpus  Christi  1679".   If  this  refers 
to  the  College  and  not  merely  to  the  feast,  it  may  be 
observed  that  various  members  of  the  Foxe  family  went 
to  Oxford,  none  apparently  to  Corpus  Christi  later  than 
1621.  Richard  Poxe  ( ?1448-1528) ,  founder  of  the  College, 
seems  to  have  been  of  quite  a  different  family  (DNB). 

If,  however,  the  MS  was  at  Corpus  Christi  in  1679,  it 
might  thus  have  fallen  into  the  way  of  Francis  Atterbury, 
who  became  Dean  of  Christ  Church  in  1711,  and  who  gave 
the  MS  to  Harley  before  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, 24  June  1713. 


HARLEY  7333  (Ha3) 

CONTENTS 

A  "library"  of  secular  literature,  in  7  "books": 
I.  Brut  (English),  mutilated;  ff.l-24b. 
II.  Burgh's  Cato;  Complaint  of  a  Prisoner  against 
Fortune;  Lydgate's  "Pee  deugre"  of  English  kings;  ff.25- 
32b. 

III.  Lydgate's  Guy  of  Warwick;  Selling's  "Evidens" ; 
Charles  d' Orleans'  "Mon  cuer  chante" ;  Chaucer's  CT,  in- 
complete; ff .33-119. 

IV.  Selections  from  Gower's  CA;  Impingham's  "Pro- 
verbs"; Chaucer's  PF,  incomplete;  Chaucer's  CM,  incom- 
plete; ff.l20-133b. 

V.  Chaucer's  Anelida,  incomplete;  Complaint 
against  Hope;  Complaint  d' Amours;  Lydgate's  St.  Edmund 
and  St.  Fremund,  and  Complaint  of  the  Passion  of  Christ; 
Chaucer's  Gentilesse,  Truth,  and  Purse;  "Two  balades  by 
Halsam  Squiere" ;  and  three  bits  of  Latin  verse  and  two 
of  English  prose;  ff .134-48. 

VI.  Lydgate's  verses  on  English  kings;  "Maister 
Benets  Christmas  Game";  Gesta  Romanorum  (English  prose); 
ff.l49b-203. 

VII.  Hoccleve's  De  Regimine  Principum,  mutilated; 
ff.204-211b. 

For  more  detailed  list,  see  Hammond,  pp. 176-77. 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff.  1-211;  CT  37-118b.  Original  foliation  in 
roman  numerals,  frequently  changed  over  erasures  (see  be- 
low); modern  foliation  also. 

17  3/4"  x  13";  writing  space  13"  to  13  1/4"  x  8  3/4", 
each  column  3  7/8"  -  4"  with  3/4"  between  columns. 
Much  trimmed  especially  at  sides  and  top. 
Margined  in  ink,  crayon,  and  dry  point,  usually  on  one 
side  only.  The  writing  often  overruns  the  right  margins. 
Double  columns  of  43-58  lines. 
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COLLATION 

Eights,  with  original  CW  and  several  sets  of  signa- 
tures. 

Book  I.  Qq:  l°-3°(lost;  f.l  is  original  xxv);  4e-68; 
7°(f.25  is  original  lvij ) .  CW  in  Qq  4-6;  on  ff.1,3,  tra- 
ces of  original  sig.  d;  on  f.12,  e;  on  ff. 17-19,  f  j- 
iiij.  Pf.1-24. 

Book  II.  Q  l8.  No  CW;  f.viii  is  partly  blank.  Ff.25- 
32. 

Book  III.  Qq:  l8-58;  6°(old  folios  cv-cxij  lost);  78- 
ll8;  127(vii  cut  out).  CW  regular  except  on  f.119,  which 
is  blank.  On  f.42  is  a  red  sig.  h;  on  ff. 56-68,  f  ij  - 
f  iiij  in  brown.  The  f  sigs.  would  be  correct  if  the  Brut 
were  separate  and  the  MS  began  with  Cato;  the  red  h,  if 
the  Cato  were  omitted,  the  Brut  included,  and  the  series 
began  with  a  cross.  Traces  of  several  sets  of  sigs.  re- 
main: on  f.75  (a  3);  between  ff.  81  and  114  occasional 
traces  of  red  and  brown  numbers.  Ff .33-119. 

Book  IV.  Qq:  l8-26( vii,viiisff .clxxv,clxxvj  cut  out 
after  f.133;  2nd  col.  of  f.133  blank).  Traces  of  brown 
sigs.  on  ff. 128, 131.  Ff. 120-33. 

Book  V.  Qq:  l8-27(vi  cut  out).  CW  on  f.141.  Sigs.: 
cross  iij-iiij  on  ff. 136, 137;  a  j  -  a  iiij  on  ff. 142-45. 
Ff .134-48. 

Book  VI.  Qq:  l8-68;  77( viiirf .ijcxlvij  cut  out).  CW 
regular  to  f,198b;  then  at  foot  of  each  col.  to  f.203a 
(except  on  f ,201b  and  202ab,  where  they  appear  only 
once).  Mo  sigs.  in  Q  1;  uncertain  in  Q  2;  a  new  system 
begins  in  Q  3:  ff. 173-76  =  CD  1-4;  ff. 181-84  «  CE  1-4; 
on  ff. 189-92,  1-4  only;  f.198  r  E[ij],  f.199  s  E  iij.  In 
Q  6,  ff. 189-96  (old  foliation  ijcxxxij-ijcxxxix)  the  two 
middle  sheets,  ff. 191-94,  are  in  reversed  order,  as  is 
shown  by  the  text  and  by  the  old  foliation.  Ff .149-208. 

Book  VII.  Q  l8.  CW  on  f.211,  after  blank  space  for  two 
stanzas;  no  sigs.  Ff. 204-11. 

The  loss  of  Q  6  in  Book  III  involved  E  2119-2418  and 
D  1-1376.  The  scribe  stopped  at  I  253  (foot  of  118a)  al- 
though the  five  pages  left  in  his  quire  (f.vii  probably 
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cut  out  later)  would  take  about  250  lines  more,  and  an- 
other quire  could  easily  have  been  added. 
DATE 

Begun  c. 1450-60,  and  continued  for  many  years. 
WRITING 

Six  to  nine  or  more  hands: 

1.  A  large,  square  hand,  which  wrote  more  than  half 
the  text:  ff.  1-24;  65b-72b;  74-148;  165-196b. 

2.  A  small,  neat  cursive  hand:  ff.  25-32  (31,  col. 2, 
and  32  may  be  No. 4). 

3.  A  more  graceful,  flourished,  small  hand,  using  a 
finer  pen:  ff.  33-56;  57b (beginning  line  21) -65a. 

4.  A  small,  slanting,  rather  flourished  hand  (nearest 
to  that  of  William  Charyte;  see  below):  f.  134a;  perhaps 
ff.  31b -32,  57a  and  b( lines  1-20);  and  73. 

5.  A  small,  clear,  firm  hand,  of  the  same  general  type 
as  No. 2:  ff.  149-56.  On  f.l50a  is  a  note  (early  16  C ) , 
"Doctor  Peni  writ  this  booke." 

6.  A  hand  not  very  different  from  No. 5  but  smaller  and 
more  flourished:  ff.  157-64. 

7.  A  small,  cramped  hand,  of  the  same  general  style 

as  Nos.  5  and  6  but  less  attractive,  and  so  variable  that 
it  may  be  the  work  of  several  persons:  ff.  197-204. 

8.  An  ugly  hand  somewhat  resembling  No. 2:  ff.  204-5 
(except  the  last  19  lines). 

9.  Similar  to  No.l,  but  perhaps  not  the  same:  ff.  205 
(last  19  lines)-211. 

INK 

The  ink  varies  with  the  scribe,  through  many  shades 
of  brown  to  black. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

The  number  of  corrections  varies  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts.  In  CT  they  are  at  first  numerous:  inser- 
tions, some  erasures,  some  stroking  out  in  red  of  words 
and  even  lines.  Corrections  in  rubric  extend  to  f.147. 

The  clearest  sign  of  supervision  is  in  the  scribbling 
of  the  folio  numbers  at  the  tops  of  the  pages  (to  be  cop- 
ied for  original  rubric  foliation).   On  f.49,  at  the  top 
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of  col.l,  is,  "her  to  coretedrslcltt :  and  in  fact  the  fo- 
lio numbers  to  this  point  have  been  revised  and  renum- 
bered, and  not  beyond.   On  ff.  46a  and  VOb,  "hie"  in  a 
small  scribble.  Marginal  crosses  here  and  there.   On 
f.l20b,  in  dry  point,  is  a  note  which  may  possibly  be, 
"Md'  ex1  et  cor"  (memorandum  examination  et  correctum?). 
ILLUMINATION 

Red  and  blue,  in  at  least  seven  different  styles: 

I.  Much  use  of  red  and  blue  paragraph  marks;  page 
numbers  in  rubric;  2-line  blue  capitals  with  red  penwork . 
Ff .  1-24  and  perhaps  147-48. 

II.  Blue  capitals,  2-4  line,  with  red  penwork;  Lat- 
in text,  glosses,  explicits  —  all  in  rubric,  with  dif- 
ferent style  of  blue  paragraph  marks.  Ff .  25-31;  134-47; 
perhaps  203-11;  unfinished. 

III.  Red  used  for  underlining  explicits  and  inci- 
pits,  glosses  and  other  marginalia  (to  f.51a);  blue  and 
red  paragraph  marks  different  from  all  the  preceding 
(only  red  after  f.65,  and  on  some  pages  almost  none). 
Ff.  31a- 72b. 

IV.  Resembles  Style  No. 2,  but  with  differences; 
many  small  red  and  blue  capitals  in  the  prose.  Unfin- 
ished; no  color  on  ff.  112b-114a  except  page  headings. 
Ff.  73- 133b. 

V.  Resembles  Style  No. 2,  but  with  differences.  Ff. 
149-56. 

VI.  Titles  very  flourished;  no  color  except  in  page 
headings,  a  few  paragraph  marks,  and  initials.  Ff.  157a- 
199b. 

VII.  Niggling  initials  in  the  ink  of  the  text.  Ff. 
199b-203. 
BINDING 

Modern. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Except  for  losses  and  very  dirty  first  and  last  pages, 
in  fair  condition.   MS  evidently  lay  long  unbound. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  b:  A  B1  Fa  Eb  D  Ea  Fb  G  C  Bs  H  I. 
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AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Through  Section  A,  Ha3  is  a  member  of  the  &-"-  group, 
except  in  ReT,  which  is  from  a  fr-  MS.  The  fr*  affiliation 
is  resumed  in  MLT  (with  extensive  editing)  and  continues 
through  SqT,  MeT,  FrT,  SuT,  C1T,  FkT,  Sections  G  and  C, 
PrT,  Th,  and  Mel.   In  MkT,  Ha3  is  with  the  gg1  subgroup 
of  £-*;  in  NPT,  McT,  and  PsT,  Gg-Ha3  form  a  pair.   As  a 
£->  MS  Ha3  is  usually  closely  related  to  £  and  is  below 
Ii,  when  Ii  is  present. 

Ha3  has  suffered  so  much  from  editing  in  its  own  text 
and  in  the  texts  of  its  exemplars  that  it  is  of  no  au- 
thority. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Scribes  Nos.  3,  4,  and  1  wrote  the  CT.   No. 3  (ff.  33- 
65a,  except  for  part  on  57ab  by  No. 4)  shows  certain  fea- 
tures found  in  Shirley  MSS,  notably  the  eo  for  long  close 
e  not  only  in  OE  eo  words  but  in  others;  the  ey  for  long 
i;  the  e-  pp.  prefix;  and  the  very  frequent  scribal  -e. 
Unless  the  scribe  was  of  the  Shirley  type,  these  forms 
may  have  been  inherited  (rare  instances  of  the  eo  and  the 
e-  prefix  occur  in  the  section  done  by  No. 4).  Certain 
other  forms  seem  to  show  West  Midland,  and  still  others 
Northern,  influence.   Some  of  the  dialect  features  might 
be  those  of  the  Leicestershire  locality  indicated  under 
Provenance.   Scribe  No. 4  wrote  so  little  (f.  57  a  and  b 
through  line  20;  f .73)  that  few  good  test  words  appear; 
cf.  above.   No.l  (f.65b  to  end,  except  f.73)  has  some  of 
the  West  Midland  forms  characterizing  No. 3,  and  a  few 
Northern  ones,  but  not  the  Shirley  forms. 

In  spelling,  aside  from  features  characterizing  Shir- 
ley MSS,  No. 3  uses:  frequent  J>,  rare  sch;  usual  chch  for 
cch;  frequent  ck  for  kk  and  v  for  u  consonant  medial;  va- 
rious spellings  for  gh,  ght;  frequent  ay  for  open  e  (ray- 
soun) .  Vowels  are  often  doubled,  and  there  is  some  unusu- 
al consonant  doubling.  No. 4  uses  some  |)fs,  many  v's  for 
u's,  du  in  duelle;  he  sometimes  doubles  vowels.   No.l 
uses  fairly  frequent  3(usually  guttural)  and  p;  also  sch 
beginning  C1T;  fairly  frequent  h  for  gh,  ck  for  kk,  v  for 
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u  consonant  medial;  rare  scl-  for  si-.   There  is  less 
doubling  of  vowels  than  in  the  preceding  parts, 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

As  in  the  case  of  Hae,  there  is  in  Ha3  cooperative  ed- 
iting; in  Ha3  it  was  done  "by  a  group  of  ecclesiastics  one 
of  whose  aims  was  the  removal  of  objectionable  features. 
This  appears  strikingly  in  the  cutting  off  of  PdT  with 
the  pious  exclamation  in  918  and  so  avoiding  the  vulgar 
quarrel  in  which  the  Pardoner  shews  to  great  disadvan- 
tage; and  in  the  omission  of  ShT  (and  link  attaching  it 
to  PrT)  in  which  a  monk  disgraces  his  vocation.   It  ap- 
pears clearly  in  the  characterization  of  the  Miller's 
wife  in  ReT :  she  is  represented  as  not  a  parson's  but  a 
swanherd's  daughter  and  as  brought  up,  not  in  a  nunnery, 
but  in  a  dairy,  and  even  more  interestingly  in  the  alter- 
ation of  A  3982-84: 

For  holy  chirches  good  moot  been  despended 
"  wel  egoten     "    "    "       " 

On  holy  chirches  blood  that  is  descended 

In  worth! "   wher  it  is  " 

Besides  the  evidence  from  affiliations  that  the  makers 
of  Ha3  had  access  to  more  than  one  exemplar,  there  is  the 
specific  fact  that,  like  Dl,  it  has  two  copies  of  the 
Modern  Instances,  one  after  "Zenobia",  the  other  after 
"Cresus" . 

That  many  of  the  texts  used  in  Ha3  came  from  John 
Shirley  appears  from  the  headings  and  comments.  Thus  CT 
is  headed:   "0  yee  so  noble  and  worth!  pryncis  and  prin- 
cesse  oper  estatis  or  degrees,  what  euer  yee  beo  pat  haue 
disposicione  or  plesaunce.  to  rede  or  here  pe  stories  of 
olde  tymis  passed  to  kepe  yow  frome  ydelnesse  and  slowf>e. 
in  escheuing  oper  folies  pat  might  be  cause  of  more  har- 
ome  filowyng  Vowcheth  sauf  I  be  seche  yowe.  to  fynde  yowe 
occupacioun  in  pe  Reding  here  of  pe  tales  of  Caunterburye 
wiche  beon  compilid  in  pis  boke  filowing  f first  foundid 
ymagenid  and  made  bope  for  disporte  and  leornyng  of  all 
poo  that  beon  gentile  of  birthe  or  of  condiciouns  by  pe 
laureal  and  moste  famous  poete  pat  euer  was  to  fore  him 
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as  in  pemvelisshing  of  oure  rude  moders  englisshe  tonge. 
clepid  Chaucyer  a  Gavfrede  of  whos  soule  god  for  his 
mercy  have  pitee  of  his  grace  Amen," 

Guy  of  Warwick  is  headed:  "Here  nowe  begynnepe  an  ab- 
stracte  oute  of  the  Croniclis  in  latyn'  made  by  Gyrarde 
Cornubyence  pe  wor£y  Croniculer  of  Westsexse  and  trans- 
lated in  to  Englisshe  be  lydegate  daun  Johan'",  etc.  (f. 
33). 

Cf .  also  the  characteristic  "a  Chaucyre  pes  I  prey 
yowe"  on  f.52;  the  amusing  sidenotes  on  MiT,  particularly 
the  repeated  "Nota  per  Shirle" ;  the  stanza  added  to  PF; 
and  the  intimate  lines  that  close  Sellyng's  "Evidens  to 
be  ware"  on  f.36b.   In  CT  the  Shirley  comments  seem  to 
end  within  MiT. 

The  first  scribe  in  the  CT  uses  a  stroke  or  a  dot 
rarely  and  casually  to  mark  the  caesural  pause;  the  sec- 
ond does  not,  but  has  an  occasional  stroke  after  the 
line.  Both  intend  to  dot  the  y. 

The  MS  is  full  of  individual  touches,  mainly  contem- 
porary.  On  a  number  of  pages,  designs  of  fishes  are 
worked  into  the  flourishes  or  are  sketched  separately 
(cf.  ff. 44, 189, 205, etc.).   On  f.58b  is,  "Mon  [drawing  of 
a  heart]  est  vostre  du  tout"  (late  15  C ) .   On  f.204  are 
two  crayon  drawings,  apparently  contemporary,  of  an  ape 
or  a  dog  wearing  a  collar  with  bells,  also  a  close-fit- 
ting hood  which  suggests  a  coif,  beneath  it  "h  bothe" . 
Although  Henry  and  Hamo  Boothe  were  found  repeatedly, 
none  suggested  the  origin  of  the  possible  satire  on  a 
lawyer  or  was  connected  with  Leicester.  Archbishop  Lau- 
rence Booth  was  a  lawyer,  and  his  swinging  over  from 
Henry  VI  to  Edward  IV  and  his  continued  favor  with  the 
Yorkists  might  well  have  roused  the  scorn  of  the  strongly 
Lancastrian  canons;  but  the  first  letter  cannot  be  read 
an  L. 

On  f.59  is  an  expense  account  (early  16  C )  at  London 
and  Lambeth,  including  a  supper  and  a  dinner  for  "pretye". 

On  f.200  is,  "edward  Mor[cut  off]  ys  a  knaue." 

The  numerous  other  names,  together  with  the  rebuses 
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and  arms,  are  discussed  under  Provenance. 
PROVENANCE 

The  ownership  of  Ha3  can  be  traced,  with  very  few 
gaps,  from  the  scriptorium  in  which  it  was  written  to 
the  British  Museum. 

Several  scribes  have  left  clues  to  their  identity.  On 
f.41  is  "Stoughton"  (15  C),  in  rubric,  opposite  A  769("Ye 
gon  to  Cavntirbury  god  yow  spede" ) ;  on  ff.  32b  and  45b, 
in  rubric,  is  a  rebus  «  a  stock  in  a  tun  —  and  this  re- 
curs in  rough  sketches  on  ff .190,192(twice) ,  and  on  f.189 
is  carefully  drawn  in  black  ink.   It  is  evidently  a  pun 
on  the  name  Stockton  or  Stoughton.   On  f.l90( three  times) 
is  a  crayon  sketch  of  a  coat-of-arms,  a  saltire  between 
four  door  staples;  on  f.189  it  is  carefully  drawn  in 
black  ink.  This  is  an  early  form  of  the  Stockton  arms: 
"arg.  a  saltire  gu.  with  4  door  staples  sa.,  and  a  small 
floron  on  the  saltire",  Stoughton  of  Ash  (cf.  B.M.  MS 
Add. 5520,  f.212).  The  Stocktons  of  Kent  quartered  a  mod- 
ification of  the  arms  in  Ha3  (Berry,  Kent  Gen. ,  p. 108). 

The  rebus  is  not  the  same  as  that  in  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity MS  Ff .1.6  (Brusendorff ,  p. 220, note  1;  Hammond,  pp. 
345-44 ) . 

On  f.45b,  after  the  "stock-tun"  rebus,  is  drawn  a  fish 
(also  rubric),  followed  by  the  capital  letter  R. 

On  f.150  is  a  note  (c.1500)  which  reads,  "Doctor  Peni 
writ  this  boke"  (i.e.  quire);  and  the  hand  is  different 
from  every  other  in  the  MS.   On  ff .190,192  are  crayon 
sketches  showing  a  hand  in  a  bishop fs  sleeve,  holding 
what  looks  like  a  pen. 

William  Stoughton  in  the  late  15  C  was  cellarer  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Pratis(Pre),  a  house  of  Austin  Can- 
ons at  Leicester.   As  he  was  connected  with  Stoughton, 
one  of  the  larger  granges  of  the  abbey  several  miles 
away  (Nichols,  I,2,App.p.95  and  II, 2, pp. 848,851) ,  the  al- 
lusion on  f.41  may  be  to  either  the  man  or  the  place. 

John  Peny  was  an  LL.D  of  Oxford,  who  was  a  canon  at 
Leicester  at  least  by  1480,  was  elected  prior  in  1493  and 
abbot  in  1496;  he  became  Bishop  of  Bangor  in  1504,  and  in 
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1508,  Bishop  of  Carlisle;  he  died  in  1519/20  (Le i.e. and 
Rutl.  N.and  &. ,  111,249-50;  Nichols,  I,2,pp.268,275) . 
The  note  of  his  work  as  scribe  probably  was  written  be- 
fore 1504  and  the  sketch  of  the  hand  with  a  pen  below 
a  bishop's  sleeve,  after. 

In  1485,  the  day  after  Bosworth  Field,  St ought on  and 
Peny  went  together  to  Henry  VII  at  Leicester  to  ask  leave 
to  elect  a  new  abbot  ( Le ic  ._and  Rutl.  N.and  £.,  loc . c it . ) . 

These  facts  seem  enough  to  place  the  MS.  They  are 
confirmed  by  some  of  the  other  scribbles  and  by  other 
types  of  evidence.   On  f.H9b  in  red  crayon  is  the  word 
"charly"  (Charley),  which  was  the  name  of  another  house 
of  Austin  Canons  7  or  8  miles  from  Leicester  (Salter, 
Aug. Can.,  p#102,n.2).   On  f ,168b  is  "Jon  Grene"[?];  one 
of  the  canons  was  John  Grene.   On  f.199  is  a  scribble  ap- 
parently concerning  "R  de  Bosco  knight"  (16  C);  the  fam- 
ily were  early  benefactors  of  the  Abbey  (Nichols,  IV,102). 
The  "R  Wood"[V]  on  f.198  may  have  no  connection  with 
this.  The  "R  Pish"  on  f .45b,  written  with  the  St ought on 
rebus,  does  not  appear  among  the  names  of  the  canons,  nor 
does  any  other  name  suggestive  of  a  kind  of  fish.   A 
Ralph  Fisher  was  M.P.  for  Leicester  in  1450  (Rec.Bor. 
Leic.,  11,453,462),  but  is  not  known  to  have  been  connec- 
ted with  the  Abbey. 

On  f.122  is  a  short  group  of  rhymed  proverbs,  mainly 
lines  from  Chaucer,  signed  "Quod  Impingham" .  This  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a  scribe;  but  as  the  hand 
is  that  of  the  writer  of  most  of  the  text,  he  is  unlikely 
to  have  signed  these  few  verses  only.  The  hand  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  Robert  Ympyngham  who  wrote 
MS  Gonville  and  Caius  166;  the  William  Emping[h]am  of 
Bodley  559  is  said  to  have  been  early  15  C  (Sum .Cat. ,  II, 
i,p.319).  Both  MSS  are  collections  of  legal  treatises. 
Since  Benedict  Burgh's  Cato  is  in  Ha3,  and  also  the  ver- 
ses attributed  to  him  as  "Master  Benet f s  Christmas  Game", 
it  is  possible  that  he  wrote  these  proverbs  also  and 
signed  by  the  name  of  the  prebend  of  Impingham  (Emping- 
ham,  Rutland),  which  he  held  1463-77.  At  all  events,  the 
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cellarer  Stoughton  knew  the  place,  since  St.  Mary  de  Pra- 
tis  had  lands  there. 

As  to  other  types  of  evidence,  It  need  not  be  argued 
that  Ha3  was  the  kind  of  "library"  made  in  religious 
houses,  or  that  the  Austin  Canons  were  especially  given 
to  book-making,  including  secular  literature,  or  that  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Pratis  is  known  to  have  had  a  great 
scriptorium  where  at  this  very  time  much  work  was  going 
on  under  the  direction  of  William  Charyte,  who  himself 
between  1477  and  1502  copied  25  codices  and  5  rolls  (Ni- 
chols, I, 2, p. 276,  and  I,App.pp. [53]  and  101-8),  besides 
buying  many  other  books.   When  the  catalogue  of  1477  was 
made,  Ha3  had  not  been  put  together,  but  some  of  its 
items  may  be  listed  there:  "Cronicale  abbreviatum  per 
Thomam  de  Ripley"  may  be  No.l;  "Cato"  could  be  No. 2; 
Gower's  "Cronica"  could  refer  to  the  CA  tales;  in  Ha3, 
PrT  is  called  "Cronica  et  Miraculum" ,  and  the  term  "cron- 
ica" is  applied  to  PrT  and  SNT  in  several  other  MSS. 

Of  the  kind  of  evidence  in  editorial  work  removing  re- 
marks offensive  to  the  Church  or  showing  special  knowl- 
edge (cf.  A  3661,  correction  of  "cloisterer"  to  "chanoune 
cloisterer";  Oseney  was  a  house  of  Austin  canons),  de- 
tailed study  of  the  MS  as  a  whole  might  reveal  much  more. 

Although  Leicester  is  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Lon- 
don, the  use  of  Shirleian  texts  shows  a  contact  with  the 
metropolis  which  would  be  expected  in  a  great  religious 
house.  Moreover,  during  the  last  years  of  Henry  VI' s 
reign  --  the  very  years  in  which  Ha3  seems  to  have  been 
begun  —  London,  in  a  sense,  went  to  Leicester.   It  was 
several  times  the  place  of  meeting  for  Parliament  and  the 
Council,  and  Henry  VI  spent  Christmas  in  1459-60  in  the 
Abbey  (Scofield,  1,40,54).   Such  occasions  would  have 
given  opportunity  for  the  picking  up  of  such  different 
types  of  text  as  are  found  in  Ha3. 

Later  names  in  the  MS  confirm  its  connection  with 
Leicester.   On  f.133  is  "Geoffrey  Ithell"  (16  C);  on  f. 
143,  "Je. . .Ith. . ." ;  on  other  pages,  scribbles  in  the  same 
hand.   The  name  was  unusual;  but  there  was  a  man  of  this 
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name  at  Tugby,  about  12  miles  from  Leicester,  who  died 
in  1599  (his  will,  No. 12,  in  the  Probate  Registry  at 
Leicester  seems  to  have  been  mislaid  or  to  have  disap- 
peared recently).  He  was  younger  brother  to  Thomas  (cf. 
"Thomas",  16  C,  perhaps  in  Geoffrey *s  hand,  on  f.60), 
LL.D.,  master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  chancellor 
of  Ely,  d.1579,  and  was  his  executor.  Their  father  was 
Peter  Ithell,  who  in  1534/5  was  appointed  to  make  an  ec- 
clesiastical survey  of  Leicestershire,  preliminary  to  the 
Dissolution  (Nichols,  1, 2, p. 464;  LP  Hy_  VIII,  VIII, No. 146  ). 
He  was  in  a  position  to  have  acquired  the  MS. 

Other  names  in  the  MS  confirm  the  Ithell  ownership  and 
suggest  its  later  history.   On  f .43  is  a  reference  to 
"Robert  Smyth"  ( Ithell 's  hand);  in  1578  John  Smyth  of 
Tugby  married  Margaret  Ithell.   On  f .93  is  "James  Rich- 
ardson"; there  was  a  man  of  that  name  in  Leicester  c. 
1585-1607  (Rec.Bor.Leic,  1,87,102). 

Little  stress  would  be  placed  on  these  common  names 
if  they  did  not  connect  with  others.   In  1587  Harry 
Smythe,  Esq.,  of  Tugby,  married  Anne  Skipwith  (Nichols, 
III,i,pp.481sqq) ;   he  was  presumably  a  relative  of  the 
John  who  married  Margaret  Ithell.   And  a  Captain  Henry 
Skipwith  married  Margaret  Fuller,  sister  of  Bostock  Pul- 
ler (1566-1626),  of  Tandridge,  Surrey,  father  of  eight 
children,  the  names  of  six  of  whom  are  written  on  f ,12b 
of  the  MS:  Jane,  b.1592,  m.  Edward  Dyer,  1608;  Ruth,  b. 
1596;  Frances,  b.1598;  Edward,  b.1602,  d.1637;  Elizabeth, 
b.1607;  Richard,  b.1608.   These  dates  fit  in  well  with 
the  supposition  that  at  or  before  the  death  of  Ithell  in 
1599  the  MS  was  somehow  conveyed  from  Tugby  to  Tandridge. 
For  details  of  the  pedigree  and  family  of  Skipwith,  cf . 
Surrey  Arch.Soc.,  IX,163sqq;  VCH  Surrey,  IV,322sqq;  Man- 
ning and  Bray,  11,374. 

How  long  the  MS  remained  in  the  Fuller  family  we  do 
not  know.   It  appears  next  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  Sir 
Norton  Knatchbull  (and  others?)  in  1698  (see  Recorded 
MSS),  but  we  do  not  know  who  bought  it.   A  note  on  f .1 
of  Ha3  with  Harley's  mark,  "H  10  Oxford,  B.  H.  Dec.  1738", 
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shows  that  he  acquired  the  MS  at  that  date.   In  a  British 
Museum  copy  of  Urry  (643. M. 4),  opposite  p. 40  of  the  Pref- 
ace, is  a  note  stating  that  MS  H  10  (Harley  7333)  was 
bought  at  Sir  Joseph  Jekyllfs  sale  in  Dec.  1738,  and  was 
"said  to  have  been  Lord  Somers'."  This  is  not  entirely 
accurate,  as  the  Jekyll  sale,  which  occurred  in  Feb.- 
March  1739,  included  only  printed  Chaucers,  but  the  MS 
may  have  been  obtained  in  Dec.  1738  by  private  treaty. 
Although  the  MS  bears  no  marks  of  ownership  by  Lord  Som- 
ers, it  is  possible  that  he  obtained  it  at  the  Knatchbull 
sale  or  later  and  that  it  was  among  the  many  books  he 
left  to  his  brother-in-law  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll. 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales. 
FORM 

Vellum  (heavy);  ff.  i(old  flyleaf,  once  attached  to 
earlier  binding)  plus  286  plus  ii(old  vellum  flyleaves 
at  end).  Foliation  modern. 

14"  x  9  5/8";  writing  space  9"  x  5"  to  5  3/8". 

Ruled  and  margined,  double  lines  at  top  and  bottom, 
in  brown  ink;  ff .  13  and  39,  in  reddish  brown  crayon  for 
page  headings.  Much  trimmed,  especially  at  top  and  sides. 

Single  columns,  38  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights.  CW  and  contemporary  signatures  (visible  ex- 
cept where  cut  away).  Qq:  l8-88;  96(original) ;  10e-188; 
196(sewed  between  iv  and  v);  208;  21°(lost);  228-378; 
38s(text  ends  here,  on  ij  recto;  two  old  vellum  leaves 
with  scribbles  follow). 

CW  are  in  several  different  types  of  hand  (in  rubric 
on  ff. 126, 260);  to  f.56  they  are  by  the  scribe;  on  f.64 
they  are  in  a  scribble  which  seems  to  be  a  director1 s; 
from  f .102  on  they  are  in  an  informal  hand  which  seems 
different  from  both  the  preceding  ones.   On  f.276  (Q  36, 
f.viij)  the  CW  are  "Remedium  contra  gulam" ,  obviously 
for  the  heading,  which  was  not  put  in  on  f.277. 

The  signatures  have  usually  been  cut  off,  but  traces 
remain  (rubric  on  ff.  3  and  4,  elsewhere  brown):  e  iij 
(f.35);  ff  iiij  (f.44);  G  (f.51);  h  j,  h  ij  (ff.57,58); 
I  ij(=iij,  cut  off;  f.67);  k  ij  (f.72);  k  (f.73);  k  iiij 
(f.74);  traces  on  80-82,  then  no  more  until  191-92, 
which  are  marked  a  ii j ,  a  iiij,  in  a  different,  though 
15  C,  hand. 

The  loss  of  Q  21  (between  ff.  156  and  157)  extends 
from  F  617  to  F  1223  inclusive.  The  short  Q  9  ends  Gam; 
the  short  Q  19  ends  MeT . 

219 
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DATE 

About  1410. 
WRITING 

One  excellent  book  hand,  varying  somewhat  In  size  and 
in  slant.   Very  similar  to  the  hand  in  Egerton  1991  (Gow- 
er's  CAj,  though  smaller;  not  impossibly  the  same.   Simi- 
lar to  that  in  Cp  but  not  the  same.   Occasional  inser- 
tions by  another  (later  15  C)  hand. 
INK 

Very  dark  reddish  brown;  sometimes  black. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

There  are  many  signs  of  supervision,  and  some  indica- 
tions that  it  was  by  more  than  one  person,  with  possible 
interruptions  and  changes  of  plan.  Directions  and  head- 
ings for  tales  occur  in  several  hands  (cf.  ff .2b, 12, 58b, 
117,200ab,203b,206b,207,227,284,etc.) .  There  are  compar- 
atively few  erasures  and  visible  corrections,  but  spaces 
are  occasionally  left  for  omitted  lines  (cf.  f.86b),  or 
lines  are  written  in  the  margin  in  more  than  one  later 
15  C  hand  and  ink  (cf.  ff .176, 178b[2] ,229b, 232) .  The 
most  interesting  correction  is  on  f .191,  where  the  error 
at  the  end  of  C  717  spoiled  the  rhyme  and  1-line  spaces 
were  left  after  717  and  718  for  rhyme-lines  to  be  sup- 
plied: 

717  Answerd  a3ein  what  carle  wi£>  meschaunce  [in  mar- 

gin, by  director:]  sory  grace 
[in  space  for  1  line,  by  director:]  caret  versu 

718  V/hy  artow  al  forwrapped  saue  pi  face 

[in  space  for  1  line,  by  director:]  caret  versu 

719  Whi  lyuest  ]>ou  in  so  gret  an  age 
ILLUMINATION 

Good  early  15  C  conventional  decoration  similar  to 
that  in  Cp  and  La.   On  f .1  a  6-line  decorative  initial 
in  color  on  gold,  and  a  fine  vinet  border,  better  in 
coloring  and  in  technique  than  the  remainder  of  the  dec- 
oration in  the  MS.   Initials  and  demi-vinets  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  tales.   The  sprays  on  these  pages  differ  from 
those  on  f.l  and  also  from  those  in  Cp  and  La  in  not  hav- 
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ing  green  dots  on  the  hair-line  tendrils.   Before  pro- 
logues and  links  are  champs:  gold  initials  on  the  usual 
pink  and  blue  grounds,  decorated  with  sprays  likewise 
without  green  dots. 

In  stanzaic  tales  and  in  the  prose,  small  paragraph 
marks  (blue  with  red  penwork,  or  gold  with  blue  or  black 
or  dark  purple)  precede  the  stanzas  (without  space)  and 
paragraphs.  They  also  precede  rubricated  page  headings 
and  explicits  and  incipits  wherever  these  occur. 
BINDING 

Modern . 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Excellent  except  that  some  of  the  illuminations  have 
been  smudged,  and  the  leaves  have  been  too  much  trimmed 
by  the  binder.  There  are  a  few  stains  on  the  vellum;  on 
some  pages  the  ink  has  flaked  off  or  been  rubbed;  only 
one  quire  has  been  lost.   Apparently  the  MS  has  been  used 
very  little  and  has  been  carefully  kept. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Unique:  AXB1DEPaCB2HIR. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

In  general,  Ha4  is  associated  with  the  large  composite 
group  of  MSS,  forming  with  some  member  or  members  of  this 
an  independent  subgroup,  usually  apart  from  the  main  line 
of  tradition. 

In  Pro  to  c.212,  it  seems  to  have  supplied  a  loss  of 
leaves  from  |/Hg-Ch;  thereafter  it  is  a  member  of  &-£■*. 

In  KtT,  it  is  from  an  immediate  common  ancestor  with 
Ii,  both  exemplar  and  descendants  being  much  edited;  with 
k*  but  not  at  the  top;  in  part  ctm  from  El-Gg-Ps. 

In  MiT  and  ReT,  the  relationship  continues;  in  MiT 
only,  Ba3  is  close  to  Ha*-Ii;  still  with  fc#. 

In  CkT,  the  small  group  is  joined  by  Ht(R^a) . 

In  MLT,  it  is  apart  from  Ii,  but  continues  with  £*. 

In  D  it  is  extremely  variable:  WBP,  with  Ras  to  c.448, 
and  from  c.571  with  Bw-Ln,  the  point  of  change  indetermi- 
nate; in  WBT,  with  Bw-Ln;  in  FrT,  with  Ht-|flg-:gn3-Ps,  and 
others;  in  SuT,  with  a-Ln-fc*,  but  much  edited. 
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In  C1T,  it  is  close  to  Si  only;  perhaps  it  picks  up 
Cl-Me  Link  from  |/Ry1-Py;  in  MeT  to  c.1690,  with  Ps-Ry1- 
£-12"*;  to  2318,  loosely  attached  to  the  Hg  line;  from 
2319,  with  Ryx-a-». 

In  Me-Sq  Link,  it  is  perhaps  related  to  Hg;  but  in  SqT 
it  is  with  &43(or  Ad3  Ha^J-Ps;  F  617-1223  missing;  in  the 
rest  of  FkT,  independent. 

In  SNT,  it  is  with  El-Bos;  but  in  CYT,  with  Ra2-Ii- 

23*. 

In  PhT,  it  is  with  FI-Nl-]j*-2&*;  in  the  link,  is  unre- 

vised,  joined  by  Ps  to  298,  and  by  Ps  and  A$3  from  299; 

in  PdT,  with  Ps . 

From  this  point  to  PsT(c.680),  the  only  MS  that  shows 
steadily  with  it  is  Ld1 ;  from  PsT  680  it  is  alone;  MkP 
it  has  from  the  same  source  as  Ps-Pw-To;  and  in  Mel  and 
MkT,  Ha4-Ldx  are  joined  by  Hn. 

Ha4  is  the  earliest  example  of  the  commercial  type  of 
MS  picked  up  from  many  sources  and  edited  with  great 
freedom  by  some  one  other  than  Chaucer.  The  exemplars 
which  it  used  evidently  became  available  at  different 
times  and  to  different  extents  to  scribes  of  other  MSS . 
Interesting  as  Ha*  is,  it  is  never  authoritative. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

In  general,  the  dialect  features  are  similar  to  those 
of  Cp  (q.v.).  Even  more  of  the  Western  u-forms  (OE  y) 
appear;  and  early  in  the  MS  there  are  -ud,  -us  endings 
not  found  in  Cp,  these  giving  way  to  -id,  -is  endings, 
which  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  Cp.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  Ha4  scribe  might  not  have  come  from  the  same 
region  as  the  Cp  scribe.  Similarities  and  differences 
suggest  scribes  of  similar  habits  copying  MSS  which  had 
some  features  in  common. 

In  spelling,  as  in  writing,  Ha4  is  very  close  to  Cp. 
The  frequent  3,  p,  and  sch,  and  a  somewhat  different 
usage  in  vowel  doubling  (more  in  open  syllables,  little 
at  ends  of  words  like  beautee)  give  the  appearance  of  a 
spelling- scheme  different  from  that  of  El  Hg  and  having 
a  regularity  of  its  own. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Comparatively  few  glosses;  see  chapter  on  Glosses. 

There  is  striking  evidence  of  several  sorts  —  from 
make-up,  scribbled  directions,  changes  in  style  and  af- 
filiation —  that  Ha4  was  the  work  of  several  men,  per- 
haps of  only  one  scribe,  but  two  rubricators  and  two  su- 
pervisors, besides  probably  two  illuminators. 

The  make-up  is  regular  through  Q  8.   On  f  .58b  CkT  ends 
at  A  4414  (4413-14  written  as  one  line),  and  below  in  a 
director* s  scribble  is:  "Icy  commencera  le  fable  de  Gam- 
elyn."  Gam  fills  ff. 59-70,  with  CW  on  f.64,  ending  on 
f.70b(vi  of  a  quire  of  six),  12  lines  short  of  the  foot 
of  the  page,  with  no  colophon  or  CW.   It  is  clear  that, 
as  no  more  of  CkT  could  be  found,  Gam  was  inserted  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  on  f.58b,  filling  the  remainder 
of  the  quire,  and  a  short  quire  was  added  to  take  the 
rest. 

Perhaps  significant  is  the  scribble  in  red  crayon  at 
the  top  of  f.71(f.i  of  Q  10),  "Andreu",  possibly  before 
it,  very  minute,  "for".   Note  that  Henry  Andrew  was  a 
text-writer  in  St.  Michael  Bassishaw,  London,  1432  (and 
perhaps  much  earlier;  cf.  Com.Lond. Wills,  More,  f.353). 

ML  endlink  stops  at  1185  within  the  verso  of  f .viii 
of  Q  11;  the  affiliation  differs  in  ML  tale  and  endlink, 
from  that  in  WBP,  which  follows  immediately.   Precisely 
on  this  folio(viii  b)  rubricated  page  headings  begin 
(earlier  there  have  been  no  headings  or  only  headings 
written  or  scribbled  later,  as  for  KtT  and  MLT)  and  the 
systematic  use  of  explicit  and  incipit  in  spaces  left  for 
them  and  of  "Narrat"  at  the  beginning  of  each  tale  (cf, 
ff.89[D  193], 97b, 103, 108b, 133).   On  117,  "Explicit  prohe- 
mium  Incipit  narrare"  is  inserted  in  accordance  with  a 
scribbled  direction.  Earlier  the  explicits  and  incipits 
were  sometimes  omitted  with  one  line  of  space  (f.12,  di- 
rection for  "knyghtes  tale"  in  margin;  f .12b,  space  after 
892;  f.57b,  with  "Explicit"  only  opposite  A  4324),  or 
crowded  in:  ff .41b, 42b, 51b, 72. 

This  careful  treatment  continues  through  f.l48b(end  of 
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Q  19,  of  6  ff.  only,  ending  MeT).   On  f,148b,  Me  endllnk 
and  Sq  headlink  are  placed;  although  the  writing  is  much 
larger  than  that  on  f.149,  and  a  line  of  space  is  left 
"before  and  after  the  explicits  and  incipits,  the  text 
"barely  fills  the  page.  The  evidence  suggests  that  Q  20 
(beginning  of  SqT)  was  written  before  the  links  on  f. 
148b.  Change  of  affiliation,  to  agree  with  Hg,  shows 
that  these  links  have  been  picked  up;  in  Hg  they  connect 
MeT  with  PkT;  hence  the  Ha4  scribe  has  had  to  change 
"Frankeleyn"  back  to  "Squire"  (in  P  1);  he  keeps,  how- 
ever, the  "Sir"  of  Hg.   On  f  ,148b,  the  CW  are  written  by 
a  director. 

Q  20  (f .149)  returns  to  the  first  style;  and  after  it 
a  quire  has  been  lost,  containing  P  617-1223. 

On  f.156,  preceding  the  lost  quire,  the  rubricated 
headings  return,  and  CW  are  written  by  the  director. 
"Narrat"  recurs  on  ff,175(G  1012),185b(C  329),187b(C  463). 
This  continues  through  196b  (last  page  heading). 

At  f.197  (Q  26)  No.l  returns,  with  spaces  for  expli- 
cits and  incipits,  and  scribbled  directions;  no  "Narrats". 
This  continues  through  Q  26  (f.212). 

In  Q  27,  No. 2  returns,  with  page  headings,  though  a 
number  are  omitted,  and  so  continues  to  the  end.   On  f, 
227,  "Narrat"  is  scribbled,  and  on  f ,247b,  written  for- 
mally; but  there  is  irregularity  in  the  explicits  and  in- 
cipits, and  spaces  are  left,  as  if  this  part  of  the  work 
had  not  been  finished. 

Prom  the  foregoing,  it  is  clear  that  tv/o  rubricators 
were  at  work: 

1.  Qq  1-11  (Group  A,  with  Gam  added,  and  MLT  with  end- 
link);  20  (SqT,  P  9-616);  26  (last  3  ff.  of  ShT). 

2.  qq  12-19  (Groups  D  and  E);   21  lost  ;  22-25  (P 
1224-1624,  Groups  G  and  C,  and  B  1191-1352);  27-32. 

If  all  the  work  were  in  the  same  style,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  different  quires  merely  showed  different 
stages  of  completion;  but  the  differences  in  style  argue 
two  persons. 

In  harmony  with  this  view  is  the  undoubted  fact  that 
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CW,  scribbled  headings,  and  occasional  page  headings  were 
written  by  several  persons. 

On  f .200,  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner,  is  written 
"Chawc"  or  "Chawc'",  dry  point,  scribble.  Was  this  for 
identification  in  a  shop  where  other  work  was  in  hand 
(e.g.  Egerton  1991)? 

The  marking  of  punctuation  is  so  rare  that  it  is 
doubtfully  intentional.   Occasionally  after  a  question 
the  inverted  semicolon  is  used  (cf.  A  4125).  The  y  is 
dotted  very  irregularly. 

On  f.l50b  is  apparently  a  motto,  "Tovt  pvr  lamvr" ,  be- 
gun again  on  f .152b,  "tout  pvr"  —  both  15  C  dry  point. 
On  f.42b  are  two  large  S's,  dry  point. 

On  f.73  is  "Bess. ."[ ?] ,  in  red  crayon. 

On  f.l65b  are  "Jhon  Thomlyn"  (15  C)  and  "Janet  bro.." 
[ ?] ;  on  284b,  "Jhon  Thomsun" ,  and  below  it,  "Symon 
Masse"  (15  C).  All  other  names  in  the  MS  can  be  related 
and  are  discussed  under  Provenance. 
PROVENANCE 

On  f.286b  is  the  earliest  dated  claim  of  ownership: 
"Anne  Grey  Wife  to  the  lord  John  Grey  and 
1556  this  book 

dowghtor  to  Wylliam  Barlee  Esquier  owith 

E  W." 

Anne,  daughter  of  William  Barlee,  Esq.,  married  Lord 
John  Grey,  grandson  of  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Edward  IV. 
After  his  death  in  1523,  she  married  Sir  Richard  Clement 
of  Ightham  Mote,  Kent,  who  died  in  1538  (will  PCC  23 
Dyngeley);  but  she  continued  to  be  called  Lady  Anne  Grey. 
She  died  in  1557  or  1558  (will  PCC  19  Noodes).   "E  W"  was 
Edward  Waterhouse;  see  below. 

Below  Lady  Anne's  name  on  f*286b  is:  "ffeare  the 
Lorde,  and  thow  shalt  prosper.  Tho:  Leuenthorpe.  1564  | 
Simeon  Brograve  I  Dorothie  Brograve" .   Several  Latin  quo- 
tations follow;  then: 

"John  Brograve  the  eldere  gent,  oweth  this  booke  wit- 
nesses John  Leventhorpe  gent.  Thomas  Meade  gent.  Simeon 
Brograve  gent.  John  Brograve  the  yonger  gent.  Joene  Bro- 
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grave.  Bridgete  Brograve.  Charles  Brograve .  Thomas  Alline 
John  Rawlinson.  Robert  Coates[?].  John  Hodson.  and  many 
other." 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  four  persons,  who  were 
probably  members  of  the  household,  all  the  witnesses  were 
members  of  the  family  of  Sir  John  Brograve  (d.1613),  who 
claimed  ownership,  and  were  related  to  Lady  Anne  Grey 
through  Thomas  Leventhorpe,  who  owned  the  MS  at  least  by 
1564 x;   he  married  Dorothy,  the  granddaughter  of  Lady 
Anne's  brother  Henry  (cf.  on  f.166  nHe  Barrle" ,  in  dry 
point).   Prom  Leventhorpe  the  MS  must  have  passed  to  Sir 
John  Brograve  before  1602  (one  of  the  witnesses,  Charles 
Brograve,  died  in  that  year).  The  two  names  below  Leven- 
thorpe' s  are  those  of  his  daughter  Dorothy  and  her  hus- 
band, Simeon( Simon)  Brograve  (d. 1638/9),  eldest  son  of 
Sir  John.  The  other  witnesses  of  his  family  were:  John 
Leventhorpe  (d.1625),  great-nephew  of  Thomas,  who  married 
Sir  John's  daughter  Joan;  Thomas  Meade  (d.1617),  who  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Bridget;  and  his  sons,  John  (d.lS25) 
and  Charles  (d.lS02).   For  detailed  pedigree  of  the  Bro- 
graves  cf.  Clutterbuck,  III,153sqq. 

Other  names  in  the  MS  attest  the  Grey,  Leventhorpe, 
and  Brograve  ownership;  on  f.147,  "Anne  Leu" [ enthorpe] , 
another  daughter  of  Thomas;  on  f.187,  "Anne  Barlee" ,  who 
could  have  been  a  sister-in-law  of  Lady  Anne  Grey,  two 
being  so  named,  or  a  niece  or  great-niece.   On  f.169  is, 
"My  lady  Greyes  Boke"  (16  C,  but  not  by  Waterhouse).  On 
f.144,  "Jhon  Marcant" ,  and  on  f.180,  "Jhon  Marka" [unfin- 
ished], in  two  hands,  both  16  C,  probably  refer  to  a  con- 
nection of  the  Brograves  by  marriage  ( Harl . Soc . ,  XXII, 
131;  XIII, 287, 242). 

Above  Lady  Anne  Grey's  name  on  f.286b  is  written  as 

^-He  was  a  collector,  three  of  whose  MSS  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum:  Harl. 740,  Royal  5  C.x  and  5  B.xi;  the 
last  on  f.l  has  his  name  and  the  same  motto  as  in  Pla4 . 
MS  Royal  18  D. 4  (Lydgate's  F.of  P.)  contains  the  name  of 
"Mastresse  Brograue"  (Bergen,  IV, 26). 
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placed  below: 

and  for 

"Johns  Brustone  Wyllm  brustone  Thome  brustone." 
Of  the  three  hands,  all  late  15  C,  one  probably  wrote  the 
first  name,  another  the  second,  and  the  third  wrote  the 
last,  together  with  "and  for". 

Sir  John  Brunston  (d.1494)  of  Preston  by  Paversham  was 
a  wealthy  and  somewhat  distinguished  man,  who,  on  the 
side  of  his  own  family  as  well  as  his  wife's,  was  some- 
what closely  allied  by  marriage  to  King  Edv/ard  IV  and  his 
queen.   He  had  three  sons:  John  and  William  (of  whom  no- 
thing more  is  known);  and  Thomas,  who  survived  until  at 
least  1534/5.   For  these  facts,  see  Arch. Cant. ,  XXVIII, 
166sqq, 233-34;  XXI,129sqq,225;  XII, 422;  Hasted,  11,808; 
CPR, 1476-85,  p. 126. 

He  was  connected  with  Lady  Anne  Grey  through  the 
Haute s  and  the  Wydevilles.   His  father,  Thomas  Brunston, 
probably  one  who  died  in  1424,  married  a  Haute  (cf.  his 
will,  Reg.Chichele,  I, f ,383a),  and  (early  Henry  VI) 
Haute' s  Place,  Bishopsbourne,  was  alienated  to  him  by  the 
Hautes  (Hasted,  111,736).  This  Thomas  Brunston,  then, 
was  the  near  kinsman  of  William  Haute  who  in  1429  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Wydeville  the  elder  (Harl. 
Ch.80,  1,57,  quoted  in  Excerp.Hlst. ,  pp. 249-50),  the  aunt 
of  Elizabeth  Wydeville,  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey,  who  be- 
came the  queen  of  Edward  IV.  The  grandson  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth and  Sir  John  Grey  was  the  first  husband  of  Lady 
Anne  Grey. 

To  this  remote  kinship  must  be  added  a  connection  of 
place  also.   Richard  Haute,  son  of  the  William  who  mar- 
ried Anne  Wydeville,  his  son  Richard,  and  his  grandson 
Edward  all  lived  at  Ightham  Mote  (CIpM  Hy  VII*  I, No. 373), 
near  Penshurst,  Kent;  but  by  the  end  of  Henry  VII 's  reign 
it  had  been  alienated  by  Edward  Haute  to  Sir  Richard  Cle- 
ment (Hasted,  11,249),  who  later  became  the  second  hus- 
band of  Lady  Anne  Grey.  Two  interesting  further  connec- 
tions between  the  Hautes  and  the  Wydeville-Grey  family 
appear.   In  1483,  Richard  Haute  (whether  father  or  son 
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does  not  appear)  is  named  in  the  will  of  Anthony  Wyde- 
ville,  Earl  Rivers,  the  Queen's  brother  (Exoerp.Hist. . 
pp ,247-48)  as  a  person  who  had  charge  of  his  "evidences" 
and  also  as  one  of  his  executors;  he  must  have  been  in 
Wydeville's  confidence  (the  elder,  indeed,  his  first  cou- 
sin, was  executed  with  Rivers  for  the  same  cause).   In 
the  Haute  pedigree  (Harl.Soc. ,  XLII,213),  the  Edward  who 
alienated  Ightham  Mote  to  Clement  is  said  to  have  had  a 
daughter  Isabella,  described  as  "Virgo  apud  J  one.  Dom* 
Grey" ,  which  must  mean  that  she  was  in  his  household,  and 
presumably  (from  Edward's  known  age)  after  his  marriage 
to  Lady  Anne. 

These  connections  suggest  various  ways  in  which  Ha4 
might  have  travelled  from  the  Brums tons  to  Lady  Anne 
Grey.   There  is  no  indication  that  it  was  ever  owned  by 
the  Wydevilles;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they 
were  lovers  of  books  and  owned  fine  MSS:  Sir  Richard 
Wydeville  the  younger,  first  Earl  Rivers,  the  Queen's  fa- 
ther, had  married  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
is  known  to  have  been  the  owner  of  MSS  Royal  19  A.xxii 
(cf.  f.31b)  and  Bodley  264  (the  famous  Alexander  MS;  cf. 
Pal . Soc . ,  Ser. I, vol. I, pis. 67-69);  Eleanor  Haute,  wife  of 
his  nephew  Richard  Haute,  owned  MS  Royal  14  E.iii,  which 
contains  the  Queen's  autograph  on  f.162;  his  son,  Anthony 
Earl  Rivers,  was  a  literary  man  and  the  patron  of  Caxton; 
like  the  Earl  of  Oxford  who  may  have  owned  El,  he  had  a 
"chambryng  of  gresylde"  (Excerp.Hist . ,  p. 247),  possibly 
taken  from  a  Chaucer  MS  of  his  own.  Whether  or  not  John 
Brunston  got  Ha4  from  one  of  these  persons,  he  was  cer- 
tainly of  the  immediate  circle  of  those  who  owned  MSS  of 
its  type.   Cumulative  evidence,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  stress,  lies  in  the  facts  that  his  wife's  half-brother 
married  a  cousin  of  the  Queen,  and  her  cousin  married  the 
Duchess  of  Exeter,  the  King's  sister.   His  step-father, 
William  Mareys,  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  and  he  himself  was  one  of  the  executors  of 
Archbishop  Bourchier,  grandson  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter and  his  wife  Eleanor  Bohun,  both  of  whom  had  fine  MSS. 
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But  whether  Ha4  reached  Lady  Anne  Grey  from  the  Wyde- 
villes  (the  elder  Sir  Richard  was  early  enough  to  have 
been  the  first  owner)  or  through  the  Haute s  from  the 
Brunstons  (who  were  descended  also  from  William  Makenade, 
a  wealthy  citizen  and  recorder  of  London  in  1392),  its 
associations  bear  out  the  evidence  of  the  text  that  it 
did  not  in  the  first  instance  belong  to  any  one  who  had 
access  to  Chaucer's  best  MSS  but  to  some  person  of  impor- 
tance who  had  it  made  in  a  shop. 

To  the  evidence  just  presented  there  is  an  objection 
which  must  be  considered.   In  many  places  in  the  MS  an 
"Elizabeth  Hampden"  has  written  her  name  (both  ink  and 
dry  point)  in  full,  in  part,  or  as  initials,  in  a  way 
which  shows  that  she  either  owned  the  MS  or  had  free  ac- 
cess to  it  for  a  long  time;  cf.  ff .6b,18b,58^73b,82b,124, 
147, 195, 2 02b, 214b,  and  probably  elsewhere.  With  her  name 
on  f .202b  is  a  shield  with  a  chevron  and  an  indeterminate 
object  above  it;  and  this  is  attempted  again,  still  more 
sketchily,  on  ff .192b, 194b.  The  hand  looks  late  15  C, 
but  is  possibly  early  16  C. 

Of  15  C  Elizabeth  Hampdens,  four  have  been  found,  all 
related  by  marriage.  The  earliest  (far  too  early  for  the 
hand)  was  Elizabeth  Whalesbo rough,  Thomas  Chaucer's 
niece,  who  married  his  friend  John  Hampden  of  Hampden. 
Prom  other  names  in  the  MS,  however,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  writer  was  Elizabeth  Hampden  (born  1460,  living 
in  1529),  daughter  of  Sir  William  Sidney  of  Baynard's, 
and  first  cousin  of  Sir  William  Sidney  of  Penshurst.  The 
associated  names  are  "Henry  Sidney"  (f.170,  twice),  her 
first  cousin  once  removed,  in  the  hand  of  his  later  sec- 
retary Edward  Waterhouse,  the  "E  W"  who  wrote  Lady  Anne 
Grey's  name  on  f.286b.   On  f.61  is  "1557  Elizabeth  Kymp- 
ton  Edward  Waterhows" ,  also  in  his  hand;  on  f.187  the  two 
names  are  associated  in  a  bit  of  gossip,  in  another  hand. 
Since  Lady  Anne  in  her  will  named  both  these  persons  as 
legatees,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  members  of  her 
household.   On  f.82b  the  name  "Jane  Pawlett"  is  written 
with  Elizabeth  Hampden's  —  perhaps  the  wife  of  Sir 
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George  Paulet  who  had  earlier  married  a  granddaughter  of 
Elizabeth  Hampden's  (Segar,  p. 27).  There  were,  moreover, 
various  connections  between  the  Sidneys  and  Lady  Anne 
Grey.   Sir  Henry  Sidney  (1529-86)  married  Mary  Dudley, 
sister-in-law  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Lady  Anne's  great-niece. 
His  father,  Sir  William  Sidney  (1482-1554),  was  supervi- 
sor of  Sir  Richard  Clement's  will,  of  which  Lady  Anne  was 
executrix,  and  his  wife  was  great-niece  to  Sir  Richard 
(Hasted,  11,249).   There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Eliza- 
beth Hampden  was  ever  a  member  of  Lady  Anne's  household, 
but  it  is  possible  that  she  was;  and  if  not,  Penshurst, 
where  her  cousins  the  Sidneys  lived,  is  only  about  ten 
miles  from  Ightham  Mote  and  visits  between  the  families 
would  have  given  her  access  to  the  MS.   To  suppose  that 
she  ever  owned  it  is  to  make  the  earlier  Brunston  connec- 
tion, so  far  as  the  facts  are  known,  inexplicable. 

Since  Lady  Anne  seems  to  have  died  at  Albury,  Herts., 
her  father's  home,  she  was  then  living  very  near  the  Lev- 
enthorpes  and  Brograves,  to  whom  the  MS  undoubtedly  went. 
Sir  John  Brograve  (d.1691),  who  owned  the  fine  Gower 
which  is  so  like  Ha4  (Egerton  1991),  was  the  great-grand- 
son of  the  Sir  John  (d.1613)  who  undoubtedly  owned  Ha4, 
and  may  have  inherited  both  MSS.   As  he  lived  at  Hamells, 
and  in  1701  Lord  Somers  bought  the  manor  of  Brookmans 
near  Hamells,  it  is  possible  that  Ha4  passed,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  the  Brograves  to  Lord  Somers,  and  so 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  who  undoubtedly 
owned  Ha3  (cf.  note  in  the  B.M.  Urry  643.m.l).   On  f.l 
of  Ha4  is  a  note  similar  to  that  in  Ha3:  "H  9  Dec.  1738 
Oxford  B  H."   If  so,  both  were  bought  before  the  Jekyll 
sale  (cf.  Ha3). 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated,  A  1202  -  C  676. 
FORM 

Paper,  with  inner  and  outer  sheets  of  the  quires  of 
vellum;  ff .  i  plus  163  plus  i.  Foliation  modern. 

11  1/4"  x  8";  writing  space  8  l/4"  x  5"  (variable). 

Margined  and  ruled  with  a  stylus;  sometimes  not  ruled 
on  the  right.  Much  trimmed,  especially  at  top. 

Single  columns,  34  lines. 
WATERMARKS 

Fleur,  near  Briquet  6650  (1442-48);  cf.  also  6648 
(1466-70)  and  6651  (1452-54).  Paper  double  foolscap 
folded  as  quarto;  watermarks  at  the  fold,  and  therefore 
difficult  to  identify. 
COLLATION 

Eights,  with  CW  and  minuscule  signatures  (often  cut 
or  worn  away).  Qq:   l°-2°(lost);  35(i,ii,vii  lost);  48; 
57(vii  lost);  67(i  lost);  77(iv  cut  out;  rim  remains; 
followed  by  modern  leaf  of  vellum);  88-108;  ll6(iv,v 
lost);  127(vi  cut  out,  rim  after  f.69;  no  loss  of  text); 
13*(iii-vi  lost);  148-168;  176(iv,v  lost);  186(iv,v 
lost);  196(i,ii  lost);  208-218;  226(vi  verso  blank,  vii, 
viii  cut  out);  238-258. 

As  the  first  visible  signature  is  g  j  in  Q  8,  the  se- 
ries must  have  begun  with  the  cross. 

The  text  begins  with  A  1202  because  two  quires  and 
two  folios  of  a  third  have  been  lost  at  the  beginning. 
In  Q,  3,  f.vii  (A  1475-1542)  has  also  been  lost,  after  f. 
4.  In  Q  5,  f.ii(15)  has  been  torn  vertically,  so  that  on 
the  recto  the  ends  of  the  long  lines  (A  2232, 2236, 2250J 
and  on  the  verso  more  than  half  of  every  line  (A  2257-90; 
has  been  lost;  and  f,vi(19)  has  suffered  in  the  same  way, 
losing  the  ends  of  A  2360,  2381,  2384,  2392,  and  the 
first  halves  of  A  2393-2426.   In  the  same  quire,  f.vii 
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is  missing,  with  A  2563-2630.  Q  6  has  lost  f  .i,  contain- 
ing A  2701-70,  and  Q  7,  f.iv,  containing  A  3447-3514. 

As  ReT  ends  near  foot  of  f.42b  (end  Q  g)  and  MLP  be- 
gins at  top  of  f.43a  (h  j),  it  would  be  conceivable  that 
a  quire  carrying  CkPT  might  have  been  lost  between  them, 
but  the  CW  on  f ,42  and  the  signatures  g  and  h  forbid 
this.  In  Q.  11,  ff.iv,v  are  missing,  carrying  B  1139-62 
and  D  1-102.  They  can  not  have  contained  the  ML  endlink 
(B  1163-90).  The  loss  of  the  two  inner  sheets  (ff.  iii, 
vi  and  iv,v)  of  Q  13  carried  with  it  D  939-1210.   Simi- 
larly the  loss  of  iv  and  v  from  Q  17  carried  away  E  230- 
365;  that  of  iv  and  v  from  Q,  18  took  E  768-901.  In  Q  19, 
ff .  i  and  ii  probably  contained  the  Envoy  after  C1T  and 
the  Cl-Me  link  but  not  the  Host  stanza  (gap  E  1106-1235). 
In  Q  22,  SqT  ends  with  F  670  at  foot  of  139;  the  verso 
was  left  blank  to  receive  the  rest  of  SqT  if  found,  as 
also  doubtless  were  the  next  two  folios  (vii,viii)  now 
missing.  The  last  Q  of  the  MS  is  complete  (ff. 156-63), 
and  there  are  CW  for  C  677,  which  indicates  that  the  end 
of  the  MS  has  been  lost,  probably  Be,  H,  and  I  (cf.  Ad3). 
DATE 

1450-70;  cf .  WM  and  allusion  to  Warwick. 
WRITING 

A  neat  cursive  hand,  probably  the  same  throughout, 
though  showing  some  variations  in  size. 
INK 

Yellowish  brown. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

There  are  no  clear  signs  of  supervision.  The  headings 
for  prologues  and  tales  were  usually  written  in  the  mar- 
gin but  apparently  by  a  later  hand. 

Some  of  the  errors  in  the  text  are  corrected  by  the 
scribe  himself,  others  by  a  much  later  hand;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  supervisory  correction. 
ILLUMINATION 

A  single  initial  in  rubric  (f.45),  perhaps  added  la- 
ter; but  spaces  for  3-line  capitals.  No  page  headings; 
explicits  and  incipits  are  in  the  ink  of  the  text. 
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BINDING 

Modern . 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Many  leaves  lost,  many  more  torn  and  stained;  but  the 
MS  has  been  carefully  repaired. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  a  (disarranged):  Aabcd  B1  D  Ga  E  F  C;  cf.  Ad3. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

For  Has  as  derived  from  |/4&3,  see  CG  and  Description 
of  Ad3.  Ad3  Ha5  are  together  to  a  point  within  MeT;  from 
E  2318 (possibly  from  1691)  through  Fk-Ph  Link  either  they 
are  apart  or  their  relationship  is  obscured.   In  MeT  from 
2318  Ha5  Is  with  Ps  and  Ra3-Tc1-Ln,  high  on  the  fe*-gfl# 
line;  in  Me-Sq  Link  they  agree  in  trifling  readings;  in 
SqT  they  are  probably  together,  the  relationship  obscured 
by  extensive  correction  in  Ad3;  in  Sq-Fk  Link  they  are 
apart,  and  In  FkT  Ha5  Is,  except  for  contacts  with  Fi-Nl 
after  1510,  independent;  it  joins  PhT  to  FkT  with  the 
last  six  lines  of  the  £■*  CY-Ph  Link.   In  PhT  It  is  again 
from  ]/ \A$ 3  and  so  remains  to  the  end  of  the  MS(C  676). 
Ha5  is  little  edited  but  Is  carelessly  written.   It  has 
value  as  confirming  the  readings  of  [/4&3. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

For  all  its  irregularities,  Ha5  on  many  points  resem- 
bles the  best  MSS,  sharing,  like  Ad3  but  less  often, 
characteristic  forms  of  El  and  Hg.  It  has,  however,  a 
number  of  more  northerly  forms,  and  some  that  are  found 
in  Norfolk  documents. 

Spelling  features  are:  very  rare  sch;  fairly  frequent 
k  for  c  in  kan,  koude  (less  frequent  in  other  words),  and 
c  for  s.  There  are  many  irregularities;  outstanding  are 
the  very  varied  spellings  for  -gh,  -ght,  -th.  Vowels 
are  often  doubled,  and  some  unusual  consonant  doubling 
appears. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  MS  was  obviously  left  unfinished.  Spaces  are 
everywhere  left  between  links  and  tales  (once  wrongly, 
between  D  1878  and  1879);  and  the  headings  of  tales  and 
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numbers  for  them  are  written  in  the  margin  by  a  16  C 
hand.   A  few  of  these  are  worth  noting.   ReT  is  called 
"ffabula  Carpentaria" .   On  f.90,  between  "Explicit  fabula 
Soramonitoris"  and  "ffabula  Monialis  de  Sancta  Cecilia", 
which  is  in  the  same  hand  but  perhaps  written  on  a  later 
day,  is  "Allocucio  hospitis  deficit."   As  the  writer  v/as 
mistaken  in  expecting  a  link  to  introduce  SNP,  his  remark 
at  the  foot  of  f.99,  opposite  G  553,  "hie  deficit  cum 
prologo"  cannot  prove  that  he  knew  of  the  existence  of 
CYPT.  They  were,  however,  lacking  in  I/&33.  Ad3  picked 
them  up;  whether  Ha6  did  also  cannot  be  determined,  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  MS  is  lost. 

There  are  no  page  headings. 

At  E  1245  a  difference  in  style  begins:  the  scribe 
wrote  the  first  line  of  the  tale  in  much  larger  letters; 
so  also  P  673  and  709,  C  329  and  643;  he  was  apparently 
attempting  the  book  hand  which  he  used  for  the  Latin  in 
PdT. 

The  writing  of  the  marginal  explicits  may  be  compared 
with  the  two  explicits  of  Robert  Blake  (see  below). 

The  scribe  has  amused  himself  by  drawing  tiny  gro- 
tesques in  some  capitals  (cf.  ff. 19, 31, 83, 92b, 95b, 144b) . 

After  the  CW  on  f .35  is  the  sign  for  etc. t  which  might 
mean  nothing  but  for  the  fact  that  Ad3  has  the  singular- 
ity of  doing  this  regularly.  V/as  it  in  the  ancestor  J 

Prom  f .15  a  strip  of  vellum  was  cut  away  very  early, 
as  at  the  foot  of  15b  is  "deff icyt" (y  corrected  to  i), 
16  C. 

There  are  many  early  scribbles:  pen  trials;  an  alpha- 
bet; notes  about  money  ("C  restyth" ,  f.34;  and  on  f. 
139b);  perhaps  cipher  (ff .17b, 18b) ;  mirror  writing  (e.g. 
f ,43b,  "by  the  divell"[  ?] ;  perhaps  an  attempt  at  French 
"n  aygh  su  ansy"  (f.53b);  and  illegible  names.   On  ff. 
88b  and  106b  are  various  h's;  and  on  ff.99b-100  are  mem- 
oranda concerning  "Wyllm  hayward";  and  on  f.75b,  a  ref- 
erence to  "Jen[Jon?j  hay  ward".   As  in  the  15  C  Hayward 
was  used  for  and  pronounced  like  Howard,  these  may  con- 
cern the  Norfolk  family  discussed  under  Provenance.   On 
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f.l39b  is  "heffelld"  or  "herfelld" .   On  the  same  page, 
in  letters  peculiar  and  difficult  to  read,  is  "pryncys 
delalaner*"  (possibly  "delalauer » " ,  "delalanez" ,  or 
"delalauez"). 
PROVENANCE 

The  earliest  names  establish  a  connection  with  Suffolk 
(cf.  Dialect).   On  f.l2b,  opposite  A  2066,  is  "Explicit 
q'  Robart  blake"  (15  C,  ink  matching  that  of  the  text, 
hand  resembling  in  letter  forms  the  scribe's).   On  f.58 
is,  "Explicit  q»  robart  blake  de  Cotton  a'[?]  m  d"[cut 
off].  The  ink  is  different  and  the  hand  (15-16  C),  though 
similar  to  the  first,  has  greatly  degenerated  and  looks 
like  the  writing  of  an  old  man. 

Cotton  Manor,  near  Ipswich,  was  the  birthplace  (1396) 
of  William  de  la  Pole,  husband  of  Alice  Chaucer,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  family  until  1490  (Cook,  De  la  Poles,  p. 
37). 

There  were  Blakes  in  Cotton.   A  Robert  Blake,  stainer 
(i.e.  painter),  whose  will  was  proved  in  1559 ( A.rchd . Sudb . 
XXIV, 206),  mentions  the  name  of  his  house  as  "Blakes  in 
Cotton",  which  seems  to  imply  long  established  ownership. 
He  was  too  late  to  have  been  the  scribe,  but  may  have 
been  a  kinsman  of  the  same  name.  There  was  also  a  Blake 
in  the  service  of  Alice  Chaucer  in  1459  (Pas ton  Letters . 
111,427),  but  his  given  name  and  office  are  not  told. 

The  most  interesting  scribble  in  the  MS  is  on  f.34: 
"Tant  quant  q'  viuray  a  warwyk"  (15  C).  This  combines  a 
French  motto  with  the  battle  cry  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
who  was  killed  at  Barnet  (4  April  1471).  The  motto,  a 
phrase  from  a  14  C  French  song  (cf.  IMC,  VI, 4 79a),  was 
adapted  and  used  by  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy 
("Aultre  n'auray,  Dame  Isabeau,  tant  que  vivray";  cf. 
Arch. ,  XXXII, 70).   The  Earl's  battle  cry  was  "A  Warwick" , 
three  times,  and  was  so  used  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans 
in  1455  (Pas ton  Letters,  1,330).   In  Ha5  the  sentiment 
was  obviously  written  by  an  adherent  of  the  King -maker. 
After  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  1450,  Alice 
Chaucer  turned  Yorkist  and  her  son  married  King  Edward's 
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sister.   In  1460  Warwick  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Walsingham, 
Norf.,  presumably  not  without  political  motives;  and  in 
the  second  battle  at  St.  Albans  (17  Feb.  1461)  he  had  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  among 
his  adherents. 

Of  this  last  fact  the  special  bearing  is  that  there  is 
good  evidence  that  the  MS  was  later  in  the  household  of 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk.   On  f.76b  is,  "By  me  hanese [Agnes ] 
Crane  of  Earl  Sohm  haue  a  merry  master"  (early  16  C ) .  Al- 
though the  combination  of  names  was  not  uncommon  in  Suf- 
folk in  the  16  C ,  one  Agnes  Crane  of  Chilton,  whose  hus- 
band died  19  Henry  VII,  seems  a  probable  Identification. 
Not  only  were  her  trustees  men  of  half  a  dozen  families 
connected  with  the  ownership  of  CT  MSS,  but  her  husband* s 
property  Included  various  manors  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Cotton  (CIpM  Hy  VII*  II, No. 889).   In  16  Henry 
VII,  Chilton  itself  was  held  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
(ibid.,  II, No. 429);  and  since  the  writer  said  that  she 
was  of  Earl  Soham,  which  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
folk, the  possibility  suggests  Itself  that  she  was  in  the 
Duke's  household  and  that  he  was  the  "merry  master". 

This  is  confirmed  by  a  scribble  on  f ,139b,  "pryncys 
[princess]  offe  youthe" ,  a  quotation  from  Lydgate's  Tem- 
ple of  G-las  (line  970,  beginning  of  the  lover's  com- 
plaint) which  was  used  by  John  Skelton  in  his  Garlande 
of  Laurell  (lines  897,904)  as  the  refrain  of  two  stanzas 
addressed  to  Lady  Anne  Dacres  of  the  South,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.   Since  the  whole  poem  seems  to  be  a 
compliment  to  the  Duchess  and  her  ladies  (note  the  names 
of  the  other  women  mentioned  in  it),  the  connection  of 
the  MS  with  the  Howard  household  Is  confirmed. 

Other  names  in  it  belong  to  the  neighborhood.   On  f .6 
is  "Robert  Coluelle"  (16  C;  almost  erased);  a  man  of  this 
name  lived  at  Parham,  a  few  miles  from  Earl  Soham,  hold- 
ing of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1542( Archd.Suff .Wills Llpsw. 
Prob.Reg.],  XIV, f. 252).   On  f.42  is  "...poly"  (given  name 
uncertain).   A  Thomas  Poley  was  witness  of  the  proof  of 
age  of  William  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  in  1467  another  Poley 
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was  associated  in  a  grant  by  Alice  Chaucer  (Napier,  pp. 
64,107);  a  Simon  Poley  was  one  of  the  Crane  trustees  (see 
above);  and  a  John  Poley,  d.1487,  lived  at  Boxted  near 
Chilton  (CIpM  Hy  VII,  1,378);  other  members  of  the  family 
lived  near  Cotton.   On  f.39  is  "John  Nabbes"  (15-16  C), 
the  name  of  a  rector  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  before  12  Henry 
VII  (ibid.,  11,7).  There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  MS 
was  owned  in  the  Norfolk  household  in  the  early  16  C. 

That  it  continued  there  until  much  later  is  suggested 
by  the  name  "John  Blechenden"  (f.6)  and  "Blechenden"  (f. 
129b,  twice)  in  two  or  three  hands,  all  16  C.  Although 
this  is  a  Kentish,  not  a  Suffolk,  name,  there  was  a  John 
Blechenden  in  the  household  of  the  Countess  of  Surrey, 
widow  of  the  poet,  son  of  the  third  duke  of  Norfolk,  in 
1567.   For  an  amusing  account  of  his  part  in  a  dispute 
between  a  merchant  of  Norwich  and  the  Countess  who  had 
bought  of  him  an  unsatisfactory  piece  of  velvet,  see  Rye, 
Depositions,  p. 90. 

Of  the  later  history  of  the  MS  something  can  be  con- 
jectured.  It  had  evidently  passed  from  the  Suffolks  to 
the  Norfolks  by  the  early  16  C  —  perhaps  before  the 
lease  of  Cotton  Manor  in  1490  (Cotton  Ct .Rolls  at  Moyses 
Hall,  Bury,  5  Henry  VII);  and  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  household  of  the  Countess  of  Surrey  c.1567.   She  died 
in  1577,  having  married  as  her  second  husband  Thomas 
Steyning  of  Woodbridge.  Their  daughter  Mary  married 
Charles  Seckford  of  Seckford  Hall  near  Woodbridge  (Suff. 
Inst.  Arch. .  IX, 364),  which  continued  in  the  family  until 
between  1673  and  1707,  when  it  was  sold.  The  Seckfords 
also  had  a  house  in  Ipswich  called  "Seckford  House"  or 
the  "Great  House" ,  which,  although  alienated  from  the 
family  c.1635,  continued  to  exist  until  near  the  middle 
of  the  18  C  (Copinger,  Suff .Manors.  IV, 279-80;  11,340). 
It  was  probably  after  the  sale  of  Seckford  Hall  and  per- 
haps during  the  various  transfers  of  the  "Great  House"  in 
Ipswich  that  the  MS  found  its  way  into  the  market.  Edward 
Harley  bought  it  at  Ipswich  30  Dec.  1737  (note  in  MS,  on 
f.l). 


HARLEY  1704  (HI1) 

CONTENTS 

A.  "Leges  Edwardi"  (14  C;  vellum),  ff.1-12. 

B.  A  collection  of  English  religious  verse  and  prose 
(15  C;  paper),  ff .13-75. 

1.  Verses  on  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  attrib- 
uted to  John  Alcock  (1430-1500),  stanzas  62-116  (accord- 
ing to  Brown,  Register.  II, No. 964  and  I, p. 312,  by  Thomas 
Brampton),  ff. 13-17. 

2.  Life  of  Adam  (prose),  ff.l8-26b  (ff. 19-22  a  16  C 
replacement  of  a  loss  of  4  folios). 

3.  "Do  mercy  to  fore  thi  Jugement"  (poem;  cf.  Brown, 
No. 2278),  ff.26b-27b. 

4.  "Alma  redemptoris  mater"  (Prioress's  Tale,  B 
1645-1880),  ff. 28-31. 

5.  "In  thy  most  helth  wisely  be  ware"  (poem;  cf. 
Brown,  No. 222),  ff.31-32b. 

6.  The  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (prose;  cf.  Hope 
Emily  Allen,  Writings  Ascribed  to  Richard  Rolle,  p. 336), 
ff .32b-48. 

7.  Prose  beginning,  "It  was  an  holy  man",  and  quot- 
ing part  of  a  poem  (cf.  Brown,  1,312),  ff.48b-49. 

8.  The  Three  Kings  of  Cologne  (prose;  no  title), 
mutilated,  ff.49b-75b. 

C.  Naunton,  Pragmenta  Regalia  (17  C;  paper),  ff.76b- 
143. 

D.  A  copy  book  of  verses,  alphabets,  and  drawings,  and 
a  few  legal  forms  (c. 1649-52),  ff. 144-66. 

FORM 

Vellum,  ff.1-12;  paper,  ff. 13-166  (see  above);  ff.  1- 
166,  composite  volume;  PrT  ff .28-31.  Foliation  modern 
pencil  through  f.143,  then  ink,  ff .144-66. 

11"  x  7  3/4";  writing  space  7  l/2"  x  5". 

Margined  in  brown  crayon  at  the  left  and  top,  the 
lines  of  the  paper  serving  as  guides.  Much  trimmed,  but 
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lower  edge  ragged.   Single  columns,  38  lines  in  PrT. 
WATERMARK 

Part  B  only:  Tete  de  Boeuf,  near  Briquet  14236  (1462- 
69). 
COLLATION  (Part  B) 

Sixteens.   Qq;  llx(i-v  lost  and  19-22  supplied  in  16  C 
to  replace  xii-xv  lost);  216-416;  54.   CW  on  ff .23,39,55. 
Original  signatures  faintly  visible,  letter  indistin- 
guishable; in  Q  2,  j-viij  on  ff. 24-31;  Q  3,  viij  on  f .47; 
in  Q  4,  vij  on  f .62,  viij  on  f .63. 
DATE;  1460-70. 
WRITING 

One  plain  but  ugly  cursive  hand  for  B  3-8,  and  perhaps 
for  B  1-2  also,  although  in  these  the  writing  is  decided- 
ly smaller  and  closer. 
INK 

Yellowish  brown  and  uneven. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  sign  of  supervision  and  no  correction  in  PrT. 
ILLUMINATION 

Rubricated  titles,  explicits,  inciplts,  and  headings; 
red  used  for  underlining,  filling  out  incomplete  lines 
of  prose,  and  touching  initials  of  verse.   Between  ff. 
18  and  26  rubrication  is  lacking,  and  at  top  of  f.26a, 
a  note  (later),  "Rm  -!-  f  f  o"  ,  which  may  refer  to  this 
fact.   At  f.26b  rubrication  is  resumed  in  darker  red  and 
in  a  different  style. 
BINDING 

Modern. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Ragged,  some  pages  mounted  and  repaired.   The  first 
and  last  pages  of  Part  B  are  especially  soiled  and  torn, 
thus  showing  that  it  was  long  without  cover  and  unat- 
tached to  A  and  C  D. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Closest  to  M$,  tn©  group  Mfi-Hl1  being  on  an  indepen- 
dent line  from  the  ancestor  of  the  group  which  includes 
£$*"*  and  related  MSS.   Many  omissions  and  unique  readings. 
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DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Dialect  features  are  within  the  range  of  East  Midland, 
a  few  forms  showing  Northern  influence. 

In  spelling,  £  is  fairly  frequent,  sch  rare;  k  for  c 
is  regular  in  kan,  kunne,  kunnyng.   Vowel  doubling  is 
rare, 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

No  reference  to  CT  in  PrT. 

Between  Nos.  4  and  5  is  a  rubric  stroked  through, 
"Alas  that  euer  loue  was  Synne" ,  which,  but  for  the  omis- 
sion of  another  "alas",  is  D  614  of  CT .   It  may  be  that 
the  scribe  had  begun  to  copy  a  poem  bearing  this  title. 

On  f ,61  is  an  early  foliation  number  in  yellow  ink  — 
ix  (remnant  of  xlix?),  followed  by  a  very  minute  name  in 
perhaps  the  same  hand  (16  C?),  which  may  be  "Manning". 
The  number  suggests  that  a  16  C  foliation  began  with 
f.13.  \ 

At  the  top  of  f .24  is  a  name  most  of  which  has  been 
trimmed  off.  The  parts  of  letters  remaining  indicate 
"John"  and  a  name  ending  in  "ton". 
PROVENANCE 

Part  D  contains  the  name  Robert  Clare  of  Uttoxeter, 
Staffs.,  apparently  as  owner,  c. 1649-52  (ff. 144-45),  and 
also  several  other  names,  perhaps  fictitious;  but  since 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  A  and  C  D  were  attached  to 
B  before  the  17  C ,  or  perhaps  before  Harley  owned  them 
all,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  these  names  as 
clues  to  ownership. 

The  same  Harley  press  marks  are  written  in  ff.  1,  13, 
and  144,  with  penciled  comments  which  show  that  in  the 
18  C  it  was  for  some  reason  believed  that  the  four  parts 
should  be  kept  together. 


HARLEY  2251  (Hls) 

CONTENTS 

A  large  collection  of  poems,  133  Items,  both  religious 
and  secular,  listed  in  the  Harley  Catalogue,  and  includ- 
ing some  of  Chaucer's  minor  poems,  and  poems  by  Lydgate. 

For  a  list  of  the  religious  and  didactic  poems,  see 
Brown's  Register,  1,315-19;  also  Hammond,  Anglia,  NF, 
XVI, 1-28. 

Of  the  CT  the  Prioress's  Tale  (B  1643-1873)  only  is 
included  (Q  4,  ff.xii-xvi).  The  "Quod  she"  in  1646  shows 
that  it  was  taken  from  a  version  in  the  framework.  It  is 
preceded  and  followed  by  other  poems  on  the  Virgin. 
FORM 

Paper;  ff.  1-293,  of  which  PrT  occupies  ff.72b-76b. 
Foliation  double:  original  (15  C  arabic  numerals)  in  yel- 
lowish-brown ink  to  322,  which  by  reason  of  some  losses 
and  a  few  skips  is  reduced  to  293  in  modern  foliation. 
Q  1  has  foliation  at  top  and  bottom,  and  Q,  2  has  a  con- 
fused numbering  also  at  the  bottom  (1-14,25,8-12). 

11  1/2"  x  8  1/2";  writing  space  8  5/8"  x  c.4",  but 
writing  overruns. 

Margined  without  ink,  but  not  ruled;  lines  of  paper 
served  as  guides.  Much  trimmed,  especially  at  the  top. 

Single  columns,  28  lines  (PrT). 
WATERMARKS 

1.  Armoiries  Deux  Pals,  Briquet  2064  (1464),  ff .1-238. 

2.  Tete  de  Boeuf,  not  identified  in  Briquet,  ff.  239 
and  274-93. 

3.  Ciseaux,  Briquet  3700  (1469),  ff .240-73. 
COLLATION 

Twenties;  regular  with  CW  through  178  (several  leaves 
lost);  then  ff ,184-203(old  foliation)  lost;  then  regular 
again  to  238  (no  CW) ;  f.239  is  a  single  leaf,  supplying 
a  loss  (cf.  WM  2);  then  the  quires  are  regular,  except 
that  261-73  is  now  a  13  (leaf  out  between  260  and  261), 
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which  has  been  a  16  (sewing  between  viii  and  ix,  and  a 
last  leaf  blank;  probably  2  folios  lost  after  it). 

There  are  traces  of  signatures:  on  f.80(old  81)  is  o, 
which  perhaps  shows  that  Q,  1  was  not  signed  (it  is  num- 
bered at  the  bottom  as  well  as  at  the  top);  Q,  2  may  have 
had  a  cross  as  signature.  Traces  of  a  second  alphabet  of 
signatures  appear  on  ff ,260-93  (e.g.  a  ij  on  f.261), 
DATE 

After  1464  (cf.  WM  No.l);  on  f.54  is  a  reference  to 
1459;  on  f.4,  Edward  IV  is  included  among  the  English 
kings;  the  death  of  Lydgate  is  referred  to  on  f.210. 
WRITING 

Two  cursive  professional  hands:  1)  the  first,  ff.l- 
143,  appears  also  in  part  of  B.M.  Add. 34360  and  Trinity 
College  Cambridge  R.3.2.(ff .34-79) ;  2)  the  second,  ff. 
144-end,  probably  appears  also  in  parts  of  Py  and  Ry1 
(cf.  Hammond,  MP,  XXVII, 27-31) . 
INK 

Yellowish  brown,  darker  on  some  pages;  cf.  ff.lOOb- 
120b  especially. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

There  are  practically  no  signs  of  supervision  and  very 
few  corrections. 
ILLUMINATION 

Only  2-line  blue  capitals  with  red  flourishes  at  the 
beginnings  of  poems;  red  paragraph  marks  and  underlining 
in  red  of  marginalia. 
BINDING 

Modern. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Except  for  losses,  in  fair  condition,  though  the  paper 
is  frail  and  somewhat  stained. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

On  the  £-$**  line  but  not  closely  related  to  any  one 
MS  or  subgroup.  Of  no  value  textually. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

In  dialect  and  spelling,  as  in  handwriting,  Hls  is 
very  much  like  Py  and  Ryx( second  hand),  though  the  dis- 
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tinctive  forms  occur  In  somewhat  smaller  proportion. 

The  spelling  is  practically  the  same,  except  that  Hle 
lacks  the  gu-  for  g-,  writing  gyden,  etc, 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Regularly  in  the  first  two  quires  and  irregularly  la- 
ter (e.g.  ff.56b-78b)  the  arable  numerals  1  to  63  appear 
in  red  crayon  in  the  margin  at  intervals.  As  they  are 
usually  70  lines  apart,  or  less  if  headings  are  included 
(e.g.  "between  5  and  6  are  62  lines  and  6  of  heading;  be- 
tween 8  and  9,  67  lines  and  2  of  heading),  they  seem  to 
be  a  record,  by  folios  of  70  lines,  by  the  scribe  to  de- 
termine his  payment.  Of.  Dl. 

Spaces  are  left,  from  one  third  of  a  page  to  almost  a 
page,  for  the  addition  of  more  poems:  cf.  f. 273b (a  page); 
ff.l0,36(nearly  a  page);  ff. 4, 5b, 13, 28b, 34, 35, 39b, 80b, 149, 
150b, 153, 168b, 169b, 228b(half  a  page  or  more),  and  many 
smaller  spaces;  on  f.80b  a  short  poem  has  been  added  la- 
ter by  the  same  scribe. 

Heavy  glossing  In  Latin  occurs  on  some  pages  (cf.  157- 
78).   On  ff. 135-43  and  elsewhere  are  many  characteristic 
and  amusing  glosses  in  English,  originally  by  John  Shir- 
ley, of  which  one  example  is  (f ,150b) :  "Note  wele  this 
ffoure  thynges  ther  ben  that  make  a  man  to  falle  from 
Reason  Quatuor  infatuu'  honor.  Etas.femina.vinu'   Ye 
wilbe  shent  Dane  Joh'n  lydegate  for  yo'r  trew  seyeng." 
On  f ,227b  is,  "Shirley  kowde  fynde  no  more  for  this 
copye" ,  followed  by  a  space  to  the  foot  of  the  page  after 
the  Corpus  Christi  poem  (Lydgate).   On  ff.244b-246  are 
detailed  directions  for  illustrating  Lydgate1 s  poem  on 
Bycorne  and  Chichevache  (cf.  MS  Trinity  Coll.  Camb.  R. 
3.19,  ff ,157b  sqq). 

The  caesura  is  regularly  marked  by  a  dot. 

On  f.87b,  among  the  rubricated  flourishes  are  unmis- 
takable tiny  letters,  nQ  [?  ]uod  Do  an[De  an?]";  in  the 
space  is  a  stroke  which  may  be  meant  for  an  1  --  the  name 
is  possibly  Dolan. 

Several  notes  by  John  St  owe  (ff  .229,  etc)  appear;  on 
f.260b  he  adds  5  lines  for  which  the  scribe  had  left 
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space.   On  many  pages  are  comments  and  suggestions  by  a 
16  C  writer  who  signs  himself  "Jo:  Bra:"  on  f.76b,  and 
"J.  B."  on  ff.  155b  and  186b;  his  comments  are  often  di- 
rections to  "Read  this  again"  or  to  "Remember",  or,  once 
(f ,149b),  "Do  not  Reade  thys  but  hyde  your  eye";  his  fre- 
quent comment  is  "Good  Readynge" . 

On  f.9  is  "Nycolas  Skyner"  (early  16  C).  On  f.26b  is 
"Jon[?]"  or  " James [ ?]  Adams[?]",  and  there  are  a  few  un- 
intelligible scribbles. 

On  f .170  is  a  faded  blue  monogram  within  a  £;  the.  let- 
ters may  be  VAL  or  VALE,  between  I  and  D  in  red.  The  red 
pigment  is  of  exactly  the  shade  (darker  than  usual)  with 
which  the  rubricator  worked;  so  the  monogram  may  be  of 
the  same  date,  although  the  letter  forms  look  later. 
PROVENANCE 

All  that  is  definitely  known  of  the  history  of  the  MS 
is  that  it  was  owned  by  John  Stowe  and  that  Wanley  (note 
by  him  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue)  bought  it  of  "Mr.  Rich- 
ard Jones  many  years  ago  (since  deceased)." 


HARLEY  2382  (HI3) 

CONTENTS 

1.  Lydgate* s  Life  of  the  Virgin,  defective  (cf.  Brown, 
Register,  No. 1585),  ff.l-74b. 

2.  The  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  earliest  form  (not  by 
Lydgate;  cf.  Brown,  No. 1356),  ff. 75-86. 

3.  "Oracio  ad  Sanetam  Mariara"  (ibid. ,  No. 1330,  and 
Spec.Christiani,  e d. Holms tedt,  pp. 110-19),  ff.86b-87. 

4.  "The  Testament  of  Dan  Johan  Lydgard" [Lydgate] 
(Brown,  No. 1515),  ff .87b-96b,108ab,128b-129b  (after  96b 
continued  on  pages  left  blank  between  other  pieces,  with 
references  on  ff. 96b, 108b  to  the  continuations). 

5.  "Fabula  Monialis  de  Sancta  Maria"  (Prioress1 s  Tale, 
B  1645-1880),  ff. 97-100. 

6.  "Vita  Sancte  Cecilie"  (Second  Nun's  Tale),  ff.lOOb- 
108a. 

7.  "De  sancto  Erasmo  mart ire"  (Brown,  No. 107),  ff.109- 
111. 

8.  "Testamentum  Christ!"  (no  title,  but  page  headings; 
better  known  as  "The  Charter  of  Christ",  B-Text;  cf. 
Brown,  No. 2644),  ff .lllb-118a. 

9.  "The  Child  of  Bristow" ,  ff.ll8b-127. 

10.  Latin  quatrain,  f.127. 

11.  Prophecy  of  Merlin,  ff .127b-128. 
FORM 

Paper,  folded  in  4to;  ff .  ii  plus  129  plus  i,  of  which 
the  two  CT  pieces  occupy  ff .97-108.  Foliation  double:  1) 
original  in  roman  numerals,  before  losses,  with  an  error 
of  20  after  Q  10;   2)  modern.  The  error  in  the  old  fo- 
liation arose  from  the  fact  that  f .119  was  numbered 
vxxxix  and  therefore  120  was  numbered  C.  Was  the  scribe 
thinking  of  the  long  hundred  of  six  score? 

8  5/8"  x  6";  writing  space  6  1/4"  x  3  3/4"  to  4"  (ir- 
regular ) . 

Margined  with  brown  ink,  at  times  without  color,  as  if 
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the  pen  had  run  dry;  not  ruled.  The  pages  of  some  quires 
differ  in  size,  as  if  the  book  had  not  been  trimmed  after 
being  put  together. 

Single  columns,  normally  36  lines,  varying  53-37. 
WATERMARKS 

1.  Char,  near  Briquet  3547  (1467)  or  3548  (1475-78), 
Qq  1-3,  5,  6. 

2.  Couronne,  near  Briquet  4646  (1473),  Q  4. 

3.  Char,  somewhat  like  Briquet  3544  (1434-79)  but  not 
the  same,  Qq  7,  8,  10,  11. 

4.  Tete  de  Boeuf,  near  Briquet  14970  (1454-61),  Qq  9, 
12. 

COLLATION 

Twelves.  CW  except  in  Qq  8,  9,  10  (in  9  and  10  re- 
placed by  "Quere  plus  in  xij°  folio  post");  no  signa- 
tures. 

Qq:  le(i-vi  lost,  vii  torn);  2e(vli-ix  lost);  3ie-5ie; 
612-(i  now  is  f.88  of  MS  Sloane  297;  cf.  notes  in  both 
MSS);  712;  8ie(no  CW);  910(ij,iij  lost);  10ie-ll1£;  12e. 

The  MS  seems  originally  to  have  consisted  of  ff.1-86 
(now  Qq  1-8)  containing  Nos.  1  and  2;  of  ff. 97-108  (Q  10) 
containing  Nos.  5  and  6;  and  of  ff .109-120  (Q  11)  con- 
taining Nos.  7  and  8.   Some  blank  space  v/as  left  at  the 
end  of  each  of  these  booklets:  the  whole  of  f.86b;  a  few 
lines  at  the  foot  of  f ,108a  and  all  of  108b;  and,  in  the 
third  booklet,  ff ,118b-120b.  The  scribe  then  seems  to 
have  added  a  quire  of  different  paper,  slightly  smaller, 
and  to  have  written  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  beginning  on  f.H8b 
and  ending  on  128a.  He  then  found  Nos.  3  and  4,  and,  see- 
ing that  they  should  follow  Nos.  1  and  2,  inserted  after 
f .86  a  quire  of  the  smaller  paper  and  began  to  copy  No. 
3  in  the  vacant  86b;  and,  failing  to  finish  within  the 
quire,  continued  it  in  the  other  vacant  pages,  ending  on 
ff.l28b-129b. 

The  losses  of  text  are  confined  to  the  end  of  Lyd- 
gate's  Life  of  the  Virgin  and  his  Testament ( stanzas  5-20). 
DATE 

1470-1500. 
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WRITING 

One  hand,  a  loose,  careless,  ugly  cursive  script.  The 
inserted  quire  and  continuations  are  written  much  worse 
than  the  other  items. 
INK 

Varies  irregularly  between  yellowish  and  dark  brown, 
thus  suggesting  that  the  copying  was  interrupted  from 
time  to  time. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  sign  of  supervision  and  few  corrections. 
ILLUMINATION 

Plain  red  capitals  (1-4  lines,  the  first  only 
sketched)  and  red  paragraph  marks.   Red  is  also  used  to 
underline  headings  in  the  upper  left  hand  corners  of 
pages,  glosses,  and  initial  letters  of  stanzas.  The  red 
looks  like  ink.  The  ornamentation  is  as  amateurish  as 
the  writing. 
BINDING 

18  C;  brown  leather,  blind  tooled. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

First  leaf  torn;  pages  stained,  especially  f.80;  be- 
ginnings and  ends  of  quires  much  soiled,  as  if  the  book 
had  lain  long  unbound.  There  are  a  good  many  offsets, 
due  to  damp. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

A  bad  copy  of  a  good  MS;  in  SNT  on  the  Hg  line. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  dialect  Is  East  Midland,  showing  perhaps  slight 
Northern  influence. 

While  variable,  the  spelling  is  not  unusual.  The  p 
is  used  in  pe,  £>*,  %>& ,   etc.;  occasional  k  for  c  and  v 
for  u  consonant  medial  appear.  Vowels  are  seldom  doubled, 
single  vowel  plus  -e  often  indicating  length.  Words  al- 
most regularly  spelled  in  an  unusual  way  are:  y  for  I, 
thu,  yeaue. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  MS  looks  like  a  book  which  a  country  parson  might 
have  written  for  himself.  At  the  end  are  "Deo  gras"  and 
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"Jesus  Maria",  which  at  least  harmonize  with  the  idea. 

There  are  a  few  unimportant  individual  glosses. 
PROVENANCE 

The  three  names  in  the  MS  belong  to  Norfolk.   On  f.80, 
upside  down,  is  "John  Welhain"[  ?]  ,  apparently  contemporary 
with  the  MS  and  not  unlike  the  scribe fs  hand,  but  in 
slightly  yellower  ink.   On  f.40  is  "ffincham"  (15-16  C), 
and  on  f.64  is  "hodge  [space]  ffincham" [?] ,  in  the  same 
hand.   On  f.128  is  "Wyllm  Hert" ,  very  little  later  than 
the  MS,  written  as  an  owner  might  write. 

Although  the  name  Welham  seems  to  have  been  very  rare 
in  the  15  C ,  there  was  a  manor  called  Welhamfs  in  Long 
Stratton,  a  few  miles  south  of  Norv/ich,  for  which  in  14 
Henry  VII,  one  John  Fincham  acted  as  trustee  (CIpM  Hy 
VII,  II,No.ll4).  This  John  Fincham  (d.1499)  was  the  son 
of  another  John  (d.1496)  who  was  the  steward  of  the  man- 
ors of  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey  (Blomefield,  VII, 349).   No 
Roger(=Hodge)  Fincham  has  been  found  in  the  accessible 
pedigrees;  but  the  name  in  the  MS  may  be  the  surname 
Hodge.  The  Fincham  family  was  originally  of  Fincham, 
Norfolk,  about  ten  miles  south  of  King's  Lynn. 

The  name  William  Hert(rHart)  was  of  course  very  com- 
mon; but  in  view  of  the  other  Norfolk  connections,  one 
of  the  two  contemporary  men  of  this  name  at  Norwich  seems 
possible.   One  was  a  mercer,  admitted  freeman  6  Henry  VII 
(Norv/ich  Free  Book,  f.lvijb;  entered  in  the  hand  of  Geof- 
frey Spirleng,  scribe  of  Gl),  who  later  became  mayor. 
The  other,  possibly  a  relative,  was  the  chaplain  of  St. 
Michael  Coslany,  Norwich;  his  will  Is  dated  1504  (Norf . 
and  Norw . N . and  Q . .  2-4, p. 321).   From  the  religious  char- 
acter of  the  MS,  the  second  would  seem  the  more  likely. 


HARLEY  5908  (HI4) 

CONTENTS 

Part  of  Clerk's  Tale  (E  808-91). 
FORM 

Vellum  (heavy);  a  single  stray  leaf  (f.61)  in  a  17  C 
collection  of  materials  for  a  history  of  printing.  Foli- 
ation modern. 

11  1/4"  x  8";  writing  space  8  1/2"  x  4  1/2". 

Margined  and  ruled  in  rose-colored  ink.  Trimmed  on 
all  sides. 

Single  columns,  42  lines. 
DATE 

1430-50. 
WRITING 

A  square,  formal  book  hand. 
INK 

Dark  brown,  somewhat  rubbed. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  evidences  of  supervision  and  no  corrections. 
ILLUMINATION 

No  decoration;  no  headings  or  paragraph  marks. 
BINDING 

Modern.  Bound  with  Harley  5909. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Sound 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Textually  almost  identical  with  Ha3.   Since  it  shares 
certain  dialectal  features  with  He,  to  which,  after  Ha3, 
it  is  most  closely  affiliated,  the  complete  MS  was  ei- 
ther the  ancestor  of  Group  k  for  this  tale  or  very  close 
to  it. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  dialect  forms  indicate  East  Midland.  The  fragment 
is  too  brief  to  offer  many  good  test  words,  but  a  few 
forms  appear  that  are  like  those  of  He,  Nl,  and  Ox:  3ew, 
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geure,  pro. ,   feire  adj..,  and  cf.  the  rare  w  for  v. 

Spelling  features  are:  frequent  3  and  p,  regular  sch. 
There  is  no  vov/el  doubling. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

On  the  rim  of  the  gemel  is  a  scribble,  almost  contem- 
porary but  not  clear.   It  looks  like  R  plus  four  minims 
and  £. 
PROVENANCE 

From  a  collection  of  materials  for  a  history  of  writing 
and  printing  made  by  John  Bagford  (1650-1716),  which  was 
bought  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  after  Bagford' s  death.   How 
the  single  leaf  of  Chaucer  came  to  be  placed  with  the 
unrelated  materials  is  unknown. 


HATTON  DONAT  1  (Ht) 

CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales, 
FORM 

Vellum  (rather  fine,  thin  and  papery;  much  patched); 
ff.  Kpaper  flyleaf)  plus  257  plus  li(paper  flyleaves). 
Foliation  modern,  by  fives. 

10  1/4"  x  7  1/2";  writing  space  7  1/2"  x  4  1/4". 

Ruled  with  plummet,  triple  lines  at  top,  double  at 
sides.  Much  trimmed  on  all  sides. 

Single  columns,  43  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights,  with  all  CW  visible  and  signatures  frequently 
clear.  After  signature  v  in  Q  20(ff .149-56)  begins  a  sec- 
ond alphabet  aa,  rarely  visible. 

Qq:  18-108;  ll4 (sewed  after  iij;  f.84  blank);  12e-328; 
335(vi-viii  cut  away,  rims  visible). 

Q,  11  was  probably  originally  an  8;  SqT  ends  (F  672) 
ten  lines  from  top  of  f.83b,  f.84(gemel  of  f.81)  is  blank 
and  the  rims  of  ff.82,83  are  visible  between  83  and  84; 
the  central  sheet  (iv,v)  being  blank  was  probably  lifted 
out. 
DATE 

1450-60. 
WRITING 

One  rather  ugly  professional  hand  throughout,  varying 
considerably  in  size  and  quality. 
INK 

Dark  brown,  changing  at  C  681  (f.161),  but  no  change 
of  hand.   On  f.163  the  first  line  on  the  page  (C  836)  is 
in  pale  brown  ink;  the  rest  of  the  page  is  very  black. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Only  a  few  scribbled  directions  are  left  unerased:  on 
f.64,  "hogge"  and  "Roger"  scribbled  in  left  margin  and 
written  in  rubric  in  right;  on  f.65,  "gamelyne" .   In  the 
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prose  tales,  the  names  cited  in  the  margins  are  often 
visibly  written  over  brief  scribbled  indications  by  the 
supervisor;  cf.  "Salomon"  over  "sal",  "Senek"  over  "se", 
"Dauid"  or  "Daniel"  over  "da",  "Tullius"  over  "t",  and 
the  like  (ff .192,193,194,195) .  Even  a  longer  gloss, 
like  "Humanum  est  errare;  diabolicum  perseuerare" ,  is 
indicated  only  by  a  letter  or  two. 

The  infrequent  corrections  are  all  in  the  hand  of  the 
scribe,  usually  over  erasures;  some  are  in  an  ink  blacker 
than  that  of  the  text. 
ILLUMINATION 

Much  decoration  in  the  conventional  blue,  rose,  and 
gold  occurs,  with  green  used  from  the  first  but  more 
freely  and  more  carelessly  later.  Page  1  has  a  vinet, 
and  a  demi-vinet  marks  the  beginning  of  each  tale,  placed 
either  before  the  tale  itself  or,  less  often,  before  the 
prologue;  divisions  within  tales  are  usually  marked  by 
2-4  line  flourished  initials;  page  headings,  stanzas,  and 
paragraphs  are  preceded  by  blue  or  gold  ornaments  with 
red  or  blue  penwork.  Headings  and  glosses  are  normally 
in  rubric.  The  principal  details  in  the  decorative  bor- 
ders are  daisies,  wheat-heads,  and  strawberries. 
BINDING 

Brown  suede,  modern. 

A  fragment  of  an  earlier  binding,  apparently  charred 
by  fire,  on  which  is  still  visible  "MSS  D  Hatton" ,  is 
pasted  inside  the  cover. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Good,  except  that  ff ,185sqq  have  been  injured  by  some 
liquid  spilled  on  them.   Cleaned  and  repaired,  with  some 
scribbles  erased. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  ^  (disarranged): 

^abcd  b1  Ae  X  Fa  Eb  pb  D  G  C  Ea  BE  H  I. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Ht  is  in  the  main  related  to  four  MSS,  Ras,  Hg,  Ade, 
and  a  £  MS  perhaps  nearest  to  Ph3.  Through  SqT  it  forms 
a  pair  with  Ras  (cf.  CG)  except  in  the  misplaced  CkT, 
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where  it  is  with  Ii(R^s)  and  Ha4.   In  Sq-Fk  Link  only 
the  late  Bw  shows  with  it;  but  in  MeT,  FkT,  WBPT,  it  is 
with  Hg.   In  FrPT  it  is  with  Mc  (R^3);  but  in  SuT  it  is 
with  Ad2  as  soon  as  this  MS  returns,  as  a  member  of  the 
subgroup  c£#2.   In  SNT  and  CYT  it  is  a  &  MS,  showing 
especially  with  Ph3;  but  in  Section  C  and  in  C1T  it  re- 
verts to  Ads  and  so  continues  in  ShT  and  PrT,  except  in 
the  spurious  Pd-Sh  Link,  which  it  picks  up  from  a  $  MS . 
In  Th,  it  is  again  with  Ph3  and  $,  and  shows  with  Ph3 
apart  from  $  in  Th-Mel  Link;  in  Mel  it  is  again  with  Hg; 
but  in  MkP,  with  Ii;  in  MkT,  with  a  subgroup  of  c$#,  and 
with  £,4*  in  NPT.   In  McP  it  is  with  the  gw,  subgroup;  but 
in  McT,  only  with  the  large  group  headed  by  Ha4.   In  PsPT 
it  is  again  with  Hg. 

Ht  is  both  carelessly  copied  and  much  edited  and  is 
of  no  authority;  even  where  it  is  with  Hg  it  may  be  cop- 
ied from  it . 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

While  the  language  is  basically  East  Midland,  there 
is  a  fairly  large  number  of  Northern  forms.  Note  partic- 
ularly the  spurious  line  for  C  356,  "Gif  J>eym  to  dring 
and  lete  hem  gang",  which,  since  it  is  unique,  may  repre- 
sent the  language  of  the  scribe.  There  are  also  a  few 
Western  forms . 

Spelling  features  are:  fairly  frequent  p>,  chiefly  in 
small  words;  fairly  frequent  f  for  v  as  in  gife,  Befice; 
frequent  i  final  and  next  m,  n;  occasional  y,  i,  or  ie 
for  ee  (Ryve,  nydeth,  quien) .  There  is  little  vowel 
doubling;  consonants  are  rather  often  doubled  to  show 
preceding  short  vowel. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  omission  of  A  551-94  by  l/Ht-Ra2  might  suggest 
that  the  exemplar  of  this  ancestor  may  have  been  an  un- 
usually small  MS  (22  lines  to  the  page);  but  so  small  a 
page  is  unknown  among  MSS  of  the  CT.   Possibly  there  was 
merely  an  eye-skip  due  to  the  like  beginnings  of  lines 
550  and  594. 

Because  of  similar  endings  of  A  2836  and  2885  the 
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scribe  lias  repeated  A  2837-46  after  2885.  He  called  at- 
tention to  the  repetition  by  bracketing  the  lines  in  ru- 
bric, with  a  marginal  "Vacat" . 

The  page  headings  are  soraev7hat  unusual,  being  at  times 
preceded  by  the  expression  "here  endeth"  and  "here  begin- 
neth"  .   In  the  first  quire  of  MeT,  the  heading  of  the 
prologue  (but  not  of  the  tale)  and  all  page  headings 
have  "Marchalles"  instead  of  "Marchauntes" .   ReT  is  con- 
sistently called  "Carpenters"  (cf.  Pi,  Ha5). 

There  are  elaborate  glosses,  both  interlinear  and  mar- 
ginal.  In  the  prose  tales  the  authorities  are  sometimes 
given  in  the  margin  only. 

The  caesural  stroke  or  occasionally  a  dot  is  used  ir- 
regularly. 

Although  there  are  in  the  MS  three  16  C  names,  no  con- 
nection has  been  found  between  them;  nor  does  any  of  them 
give  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  MS:  f.9,  "William  Hurst" 
(very  common);  f.124,  "William  Shirley"  or  "Shelley"  (un- 
certain because  of  a  blot,  and  both  names  common);  and, 
f.208,  "John  Day".  The  name  is  nearer  to  the  autograph 
of  the  dramatist  (cf.  Greg,  Lit.Autog. ,  pis. V, VI)  than 
to  that  of  the  printer  ( Gent 1. Mag. .  C II [1832] ,p.598)  in 
both  spelling  and  letter  forms,  but  cannot  be  identified 
with  that  of  either. 
PROVENANCE 

On  the  old  flyleaf  is  the  name  —  possibly  autograph? 
—  of  Charles  Hatton,  who  before  1697  gave  three  MSS,  in- 
cluding 1)    this;  2)  Juvenal  and  Persius;  3)  Regula  S. 
Prancisci,  to  the  Bodleian  (Bernard,  1,186,  and  Macray, 
pp.l41sqq).   He  was  the  brother  of  Christopher,  Baron 
Hatton  (1605 ?-70),  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
(d.1591),  the  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  uncle  of 
Christopher,  Viscount  Hatton  (1632-1706).  Viscount  Hat- 
ton gave  four  Old  English  MSS  to  the  Bodleian,  and  is 
believed  --  but  not  recorded  —  to  have  given  to  it  a 
collection  of  112  other  MSS  listed  by  Bernard  (1,183-86). 
The  Hatton  Papers  in  the  British  Museum  give  no  clue  to 
the  origin  of  the  Chaucer;  but  it  is  known  that  Charles 
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Hatton  bought  books  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  nephew 
and  occasionally  for  Samuel  Pepys.   He  may  have  bought 
the  Chaucer  for  himself. 

The  bit  of  charred  earlier  binding  pasted  inside  the 
cover  recalls  the  fire  of  Cornet  Castle,  Guernsey,  in 
1672  (a  powder  magazine  was  struck  by  lightning),  of 
which  Viscount  Hatton  was  governor  at  the  time  (cf# 
Blackwood1 s  Mag., 1873,  pp,481sqq)j  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  Viscount  Hatton  ever  owned  the  MS, 

The  Hattons  were  descendants  of  the  Fanshawes,  for 
generations  remembrancers  of  the  Exchequer  —  likely  per- 
sons to  have  been  interested  in  MSS. 


HELMINGHAM   (He) 

C0NTE13TS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated,  A  1975  -  I  754. 
FORM 

Paper  and  vellum;  ff.  lii(i  a  small  label  inside  the 
front  cover,  ii  vellum,  iii  paper)  plus  215.  The  volume 
consists  of  an  old  nucleus  of  vellum  (ff. 166-202)  filled 
out  front  and  back  with  paper  leaves  (ff .  1-165  and  203- 
215).   Foliation  double,  modern  pencil  and  earlier  pencil 
(18  or  19  C).  The  earlier  of  the  two  complete  foliations 
is  31  higher  than  the  later  at  the  beginning,  as  if  31 
leaves  (4  more  than  are  required  for  the  missing  lines 
of  the  text)  had  been  lost.  Perhaps  one  of  the  lost 
quires  was  a  12;  the  4  extra  leaves  may  have  contained 
some  minor  poems.  The  leaves  now  missing  in  later  quires 
were  included  in  the  earlier  foliation  and  omitted  from 
the  later.  Besides  these  two  foliations  there  is  another 
which  appears  only  on  ff. 163-209.  When  it  was  made,  two 
folios  of  Mel  were  wrongly  bound  in  PsT  and  six  folios 
of  PsT  in  Mel;  ff .163,164  were  therefore  numbered  208, 
209,  and  ff .204-9  numbered  163-68.  This  misplacement  of 
leaves  was  corrected  in  1925,  when  the  MS  was  rebound  and 
refoliated. 

11  l/2n  x  8  1/4";  writing  space,  paper  8"  x  5",  vellum 
9"  x  5  5/6". 

Vellum  leaves  are  ruled  and  margined  with  crimson  ink; 
the  paper  leaves  have  only  faint  traces  of  ruling  for 
margins,  none  for  lines. 

One  column,  usually  35-38  lines;  but  the  short  quire 
in  Mel  just  before  the  vellum  has  28-30,  and  the  vellum 
regularly  39. 
WATERMARKS 

1.  Galloping  bull,  head  turned  aside,  not  identified 
in  Briquet,  ff.  1-91  and  203. 

2.  Flower(?),  from  the  make-up  probably  the  same  as  3 
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which  its  faint  outline  resembles,  ff.93,95. 

3.  Fleur  en  Forme  de  Tulipe,  Briquet  6645  (1445-49), 
or  one  of  6640-42  (all  1434-69),  ff. 97-145. 

4.  Not  distinguishable,  ff ,151,153-55. 

5.  Not  distinguishable,  ff. 158, 208. 

6.  Not  distinguishable,  ff. 204, 206. 

No  WM  found  elsewhere  in  ff.203-15(an  odd  lot  of  pa- 
per?). The  paper  with  WM  No.l,  including  f.203,  is  much 
thicker  than  the  rest. 
COLLATION 

Eights.  CW  throughout;  old  signatures  visible  on  paper 
leaves  only;  as  Q,  4  -  c,  perhaps  the  signature  of  Q  1 
was  a  cross. 

Qq:  l°-3°(lost);  46(i-iii  lost);  58-138;  146(i,viii 
lost);  158;  166(i,viii  lost);  178-248;  25* ( original) ; 
268-298;  305(iv-vi  lost);  31a ;  326(vi-viii  lost). 

The  paper  quires,  through  Q,  24(0.  z),  have  letters  as 
signatures;  Q  25  (signed  with  numbers  only,  j,ij),  also 
paper,  is  a  quire  of  4,  to  connect  with  the  old  vellum 
(at  B  2385).   Qq  26-30  are  vellum,  with  CW  except  on  f. 
181,  but  no  signatures.  The  exceptional  lack  of  CW  on 
f.181  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mel-Mk  link  ends  at  the 
middle  of  the  verso  and  MkT  begins  at  the  top  of  f .182 
(f.i  of  new  quire).  The  paper  quires  are  resumed  after 
the  vellum  (Q  30;  at  I  46,  but  ff.vi-viii  are  missing  in 
the  second  quire  (32).   As  the  last  remaining  folio  stops 
with  I  755,  the  MS  once  had  at  least  part  of  another 
quire  after  this  one. 

Three  quires  and  3  folios  are  missing  at  the  beginning, 
carrying  lines  A  1-1974.  The  losses  in  Q  14  carry  away 
D  56-126  and  563-629;  those  in  Q  16  carry  away  D  1226-90 
and  1718-89;  those  in  Q.  30  carry  away  H  48-255. 
DATE 

Vellum  1420-30;  paper  1450-60. 
WRITING 

1.  On  the  vellum  leaves,  ff. 166-202,  a  large,  plain 
book  hand,  of  the  same  general  type  as  in  Hg  and  El  but 
somewhat  later. 
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2.  On  the  paper  leaves,  a  crabbed  cursive  hand,  of 
the  same  general  type  as  in  Nl. 
INK 

Brown,  but  variable:  e.g.  D  1691,  paler,  new  pen;  B 
2791  (first  line  of  QJ  ,  darker;  B  3183  (first  line  of 
MkT),  darker,  hand  smaller;  B  3560,  becomes  yellow  after 
And:  B  3985,  lighter;  toward  the  end,  yellower,  perhaps 
faded. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  signs  of  supervision  and  few  visible  corrections. 
ILLUMINATION 

Page  headings  in  rubric  with  blue  paragraph  marks; 
explicits  and  incipits  in  rubric;  large  initials  in  blue, 
usually  with  no  ornament  except  at  beginnings  of  tales, 
where  there  is  red  penwork;  paragraph  marks  in  red  and 
blue  in  text  and  margin;  glosses  partly  red,  partly  brown 
framed  in  red.   In  the  prose  the  lines  are  filled  out 
with  red  and  blue  flourishes. 
BINDING 

Original  oak  boards,  much  worm-eaten,  with  remains  of 
a  brass  clasp  and  studs  for  a  leather  tie.   The  old 
leather  thongs  have  been  used  in  rebinding  with  a  new 
back  of  brown  leather  (1925);  the  old  boards  are  visible 
on  the  inside. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Edges  of  leaves  often  injured  by  damp  but  without  af- 
fecting the  text;  the  MS  was  sized  and  repaired  in  1925. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  b:  A  B1  Pa  Eb  D  Ea  Fb  G  C  Bs  H  I. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

MS  He  is  always  the  highest  member  of  the  £  group  (cf. 
CG),  but  the  relationship  in  NPT  from  c.4155  Is  obscured 
by  the  contamination  of  gg  with  23*.   In  PdT,  He  lacks  to 
some  extent  the  same  lines  that  are  lacking  in  Fi;  but 
the  two  MSS  are  not  genetically  related. 

A  careless  copy  of  a  very  bad  and  much  edited  ances- 
tor, He  Is  worth  little  in  the  making  of  the  text.  For 
Group  1q,   Ne  is  the  best  representative  except  when  ctm. 
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DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  language  of  the  first  scribe  of  CT  is  for  the  most 
part  East  Midland,  showing  some  Northern  influence.  Char- 
acteristic of  He,  as  of  Nl,  are  the  peculiar  forms  repre- 
sented "by  trewith,  cowith,  lowith  (for  trouthe,  couthe, 
louthe);  the  frequent  v  for  w  (rarely  w  for  v)  as  in  vom- 
man,  voful,  vormys;  and  the  pronouns  3ew,  geure.  No. 2 
resembles  No.l  in  most  respects;  the  v  for  w  appears  less 
often. 

Spelling  features  for  both  are:  fairly  frequent  3 
(both  sounds)  and  J>;  occasional  c  for  final  k  and  cc  for 
kk;  frequent  c  for  s  in  concidere,  centence  (occasional 
in  other  words);  nearly  regular  v  for  u  consonant  medial. 
The  loss  of  final  e  gives  rise  to  such  spellings  as  begg 
inf. ,  marieg,  on  the  part  of  No.l,  and  hav,  lyv,  conserv, 
by  No. 2.   Little  vowel  doubling  appears.   There  is  a 
marked  tendency  (cf.  Nl)  to  keep  a  uniform  spelling  for 
certain  words. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

On  flyleaf  ii  are  the  dates  1580  and  1581.  On  flyleaf 
iii  is  a  table  of  the  times  of  sunrise  and  sunset  through 
June  (late  15  or  early  16  C  script). 

The  usual  k  glosses  are  present. 

From  the  make-up  and  writing  it  is  clear  that  some  one 
who  owned  a  fragment  of  the  CT  written  on  vellum  had  it 
supplemented,  either  from  the  same  exemplar  or  from  one 
closely  related.  His  stock  of  paper  in  quires  lasted  up 
to  the  vellum  and  exactly  one  leaf  beyond;  after  that 
the  text  was  completed  apparently  on  loose  leaves  of  pa- 
per not  made  up  into  quires.   Editing  to  join  the  new 
leaves  to  the  old  appears  interestingly  in  the  paper 
quire  immediately  before  the  vellum.  This  quire  has  only 
4  folios  (CW  on  ff. 161, 165);  and  the  text  is  much  manipu- 
lated to  fit.   Lines  B  2176-91,  a  unitary  passage,  are 
omitted;  lines  2245-48  are  paraphrased  thus,  "Mellebeus 
answerd  and  seid  he  wold  nat  werk  be  her  counsel  for  many 
resons  pat  is  affermyd  be  so  many  wise  pepil  and  men  wold 
sey  that  I  had  3ev  the  pe  mastry  ffor  I  sey  thy  counsel 
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is  noght."   This  is  followed  by  2280,  reading  "first  re- 
soun"  for  "fifte  resoun"  (top  of  f.163,  with  2-line  cap- 
ital).  Comparison  with  the  standard  text  shows  that  this 
is  a  bare  summary;  and  in  fact  all  the  text  between  2215 
and  2245  is  little  more.  There  are  other  short  omissions, 
but  none  on  f ,165b,  the  last  prefixed  paper  leaf.   It 
ends,  "Yee  shul  have  in  suspect  such  folk  as  counsel 
3ewe" ;  the  CW  are  "gew  o  thing",  and  f.166  (vellum)  be- 
gins "yew  o  thing  pryvyly  and  counsel  3ewe  the  contrary" 
(B  2385).   The  text  is  joined  with  repetition  of  the 
"3ewe" . 

Within  the  5  vellum  quires  there  is  evidence  that  the 
text  was  not  copied  continuously  but  that  the  tales  and 
links  were  picked  up  separately.   On  f .180,  at  the  end 
of  Mel,  the  scribe  wrote  in  the  margin,  "end  of  Chauc1 
tale",  and  at  the  beginning  of  Mel-Mk  link,  "Begyn1  of 
pe  Monkis  prolog" .   The  elaborate  rubric  between  was  ap- 
parently written  by  another  person,  probably  contempo- 
rary (spelling  Porolg);  the  link  ends  on  f.l81b  half  way 
down  the  page,  the  scribe  writing  in  the  margin,  "end 
Monk  prolog" ;  MkT  begins  on  the  next  recto  and  ends  on 
f.191,  the  Mk-NP  link  beginning  at  once  (omitting  3961- 
80),  but  stopping  10  lines  short  of  the  foot  of  f.l91b, 
which  was  left  blank  except  for  a  very  large  explicit  and 
the  incipit  for  NPT,  written  by  the  person  who  wrote  ex- 
plicit and  incipit  on  191  (not  the  scribe;.   A  blank  of 
20  lines  was  also  left  on  192,  in  the  last  of  which  the 
scribe  has  written  the  incipit  for  NPT,  which  follows. 
All  this  looks  as  if  MkT  and  KPT  had  been  picked  up  sep- 
arately and  the  two  links  inserted  later.  The  affilia- 
tion, however,  does  not  seem  to  change. 

The  vellum  ends  with  I  46;  the  PsP  is  continued  by 
the  later  hand  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  kind  of  paper  last 
used  before  the  vellum  began.   It  ends  10  lines  short  of 
the  foot  of  the  page,  with  a  note  that  PsT  begins  "ovir 
the  lef f " .   It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  written  at  a  dif- 
ferent time  from  the  Tale;  but  the  space  may  have  been 
left  as  too  little  for  the  extenders  of  the  elaborate 
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capital  beginning  PsT. 

At  the  beginning  of  MLT  and  of  PrT  is  "que  est  Cron- 
ica"  (rubric);  and  at  that  of  SNT,  "Cronica" . 

On  f.60b,  after  F  672,  written  as  a  colophon,  is, 
"squyers  tale  for  Chawser  made  no  more,"   Note  also  the 
2-line  blue  capital  0,  unfinished,  before  Appollo  (671). 

Each  stanza  in  MLT,  C1T,  and  SNT  is  marked  by  a  dot 
(period)  before  the  first  line;  but  not  in  MkT  (vellum), 

C1T  is  headed  "Grisild"  on  about  half  the  pages,  and 
KPT  is  headed  "Chauntcler  and  Pertelot"  or  "Chauntcler" . 

Only  the  first  capital  of  each  tale  is  finished. 

Besides  the  numerous  names  discussed  under  Provenance, 
there  are  a  few  not  read  with  certainty  (cf.  ff ,127,133) 
and  many  scrawls  and  pen  trials, 
PROVENANCE 

On  f.59b  is  the  name  "Lyonell  Tallemache" ,  beautifully 
written  in  a  late  16  or  early  17  C  hand  (above  it  is  the 
word  "Squyer",  but  this  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  the 
page  is  within  SqT);  on  f,164b  is  apparently  a  monogram 
of  the  same  name.  The  signature  does  not  agree  with  the 
hand  of  Lionel  Tollemache  I  (d.1552)  or  V  (d.1618),  with 
which  it  has  been  compared;  it  must  be,  therefore,  that 
of  Lionel  II  (d.1572),  III  (d.1575),  or  IV  (d.1612),  the 
last  being  most  probable.  The  MS  has  certainly  been  in 
the  Tollemache  family  ever  since  the  16  G. 

Clues  to  its  earlier  ownership  are  perhaps  furnished 
by  the  large  numbers  of  scribbles  in  it,  of  about  the 
middle  of  the  16  C.  That  most  of  the  scribblers  were 
children  is  shown  not  merely  by  the  unformed  hands  but 
by  the  nature  of  the  scribbled  notes.  There  are  scraps 
of  the  catechism;  "honor  Thy  father  and  Thy  mother"  (f . 
116b);  "Jhon  hyam  ded  playe  with  a  knif  on  his  foryde 
[forehead]  with  the  poynte  W"  (f.91);  "edward  gosnold 
ded  p  feyte  wyllame  eoegame  v/ith  hym  pater  elsabithe" 
(f.92b);  "alsabatha  carman  haue  rent  of  a  pas  a  papar" 
(f.165);  "franses  copper  ded  play  In  the  chirch"  (f.215); 
and  a  number  of  names  are  followed  by  "ded  play",  or  oc- 
cur in  groups  of  given  names  only.  The  associations  and 
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dates  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  in  the  MS  appear  in 
the  following  list;  wherever  the  name  is  starred,  it  is 
obviously  that  of  one  of  the  children;  many  of  the  names 
occur  repeatedly.  The  evidence  shows  clearly  that  they 
were  neighbors  and  playmates  of  Lionel  Tollemache  III 
(d.1575,  aged  39). 

"Jaffery  Lord"«-(ff  .130b,  141) .  Geoffrey  Lord,  E.A. 
Cambridge  1567,  M.A.  1571,  was  appointed  rector  of  Monk 
Soham  in  1568  by  Lionel  Tollemache  II;  he  married  1574 
and  died  1579  (B.M.  MS  Add. 23959,  f.51).   "Robert  Lord"-"- 
(f.45b),  "John  Lord"*(ff .85,147b) ,  "Gregory  Lord"*(f. 
130b).   In  1572  a  George  Lord  was  farmer  of  the  site  of 
Monk  Soham  Manor.   It  is  likely  that  all  four  children 
were  of  this  family  (see  will  of  Lionel  Tollemache  II, 
PCC  37  Daper;  B.M.  MS  Add. 19140,  f.163). 

"Edward  Gosnold"*(f .92b) .  Robert  Gosnold  of  Otley, 
d.1573  (will  PCC  6  Martyn) ,  who  was  a  friend  of  the 
Tollemache  family,  had  a  son  and  a  grandson  Edward;  Ed- 
mund Gosnold  witnessed  the  will  of  Lionel  I  (PCC  30  Pow- 
ell), and  "Master  Gosnolde  of  Otley"  had  a  gold  ring  as 
a  gift  from  Lionel  III  (B.M.  MS  Add. 19151,  f.42). 

"Thomas  Wade" (ff .6,97,173,  and  perhaps  ff .133, 149, 
though  the  name  looks  more  like  Wode);  "Jhon  Wade"(ff .70, 
129,  and  perhaps  ff. 133, 149,  though  again  like  Wode). 
There  were  Wades  in  the  neighborhood,  at  Monk  Soham  (cf. 
B.M.  MS  Add. 23959,  ff.27,43);  and  there  was  a  Thomas  Wade 
of  Bildeston,  married  1562,  died  1570,  who  mentioned  in 
his  will  his  brother  John,  of  Pramsden  (B.M.  MS  Add. 
19154,  ff. 13,15;  Bury  Wills ,  pp.l54sqq).   It  should  per- 
haps be  noted  (see  Anthony  Cale,  below)  that  Thomas  Wade 

married  Johanna,  daughter  of  Coell,  and  one  of  their 

daughters  married  Thomas  Cole  of  Great  Waldingf ield,  and 
another,  Thomas  Symonds  (see  Lionel  Symond,  below;  of 
London.   It  was  perhaps  Thomas  Wade  who  wrote  most  fre- 
quently; "Thomas",  apparently  in  his  hand,  occurs  more 
than  twenty  times.   It  is  probable  that  Wode  is  Wade 
badly  written. 

"Lionel  Symond" (ff. 13b, 51, 130b)  and  "Lionelus  Symond" 
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(ff. 40, 78b, 93) ,  besides  the  word  "Lionel"  frequently; 
"Tomas  Symond" ( f . 137b ) ;  "Elsabeth  Symon(f .142) .  Lionel 
was  married  at  Helmingham  in  1579  (B.M.  MS  Add. 19085, 
f.56),  and  there  was  an  earlier  John  (B.M.  MS  Add. 21037, 
f.Tb). 

"Robert  Petter" [ ?](f .37b) .  Petter  is  the  local  pro- 
nunciation of  Pettaugh  (early  le  Petteur;  on  the  identity 
of  the  name  see  Pitch  MSS,  Suffolk  Coll.,  Hemingston,  f. 
79).  There  was  a  Robert  Petter  of  Pramsden,  d.1608  (PCC 
33  Daper),  but  the  name  in  the  MS  is  probably  that  of  an 
earlier  Robert.  The  family  was  at  Helmingham  much  ear- 
lier (cf.  B.M.  MS  Add. 21037,  f.Tb,  1557). 

"Tobyas  ..  Tovell"  (flyleaf  iii)  and  "Tobyas"  only 
(ff. 169, 173b);  "Thomas  tovel"  (flyleaf  iii).   It  is  not 
certain  that  Tobyas  goes  with  Tovel,  as  it  follows  and 
Thomas  precedes.  There  was,  however,  a  Tobias  Tovell 
(d.1609)  of  Parham  (B.M.  MS  Add. 19152,  ff. 118-19);  no 
Thomas  has  been  found,  but  a  Robert  at  Otley  witnessed 
the  will  of  Robert  Gosnold  in  1559  (PCC  2  Chayner). 

"Anthony  Cale"  or  "Cole" (ff. 127, 128[?1 ) .   If  it  is 
the  same  as  Calle,  an  Anthony  had  three  children  baptized 
at  Hemingston  between  1578  and  1581  (B.M.  MS  Add. 19085, 
f.71);  if  Cole,  note  the  Wade  marriages  with  Coell  and 
Cole,  above. 

"Elizabeth  Carman" *(ff .70,165) .   John  Carman  of  Wal- 
sham,  yeoman,  d.1556,  mentioned  a  daughter  Elizabeth  in 
his  will  (Archd. Sudbury  Wills,  Bk.xxi,f .42) ;  cf.  also 
"Master  Carman  stward"[?]  on  f.lll. 

"Samuel"  and  "Danuel  Wylson" (f .132b) ;  "Samuel"  and 
"Danuel"  alone  (ff .37b, 148) .  Note  that  Alice  Willison 
of  Redgrave  in  1584  mentions  her  sister  Elizabeth  Carman 
( Archd . Sudbury  Acta  Bks.,  I,f ,55) . 

"Pranses  Copper"*(ff .162,215) .   Perhaps  Cowper.  A 
Thomas  Cowper  lived  at  Helmingham  in  1557  (B.M.  MS  Add. 
21037,  f.Tb). 

"John  Hyam"*(ff.9[ ?] ,91,133,139[ ?] ) .  Lionel  Tolle- 
mache  III  left  a  gold  ring  to  his  "cousin  John  Higham" . 
It  seems  probable  that  he  was  the  boy  who  played  with 
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his  knife  against  his  forehead,  and  perhaps  the  John 
Higham  who  was  trustee  for  Lionel  IV  during  his  minority 
(cf.  B.M.  MS  Add. Ch. 19376;  lands  mentioned  are  Helming- 
ham,  Oteley,  Ash  Bookyng,  and  Pettawe,  19  Elizabeth); 
but  to  which  of  the  several  branches  of  the  family  in 
Suffolk  he  belonged  does  not  appear  (cf,  B.M,  MS  Add. 
19155,  ff. 48, 51, 53). 

On  f.llTb  is  the  word  "batayll" .  This  may  or  may  not 
refer  to  the  manor  of  Battells  (family  of  Battaile)  in 
Bradwell,  Essex,  held  by  Anthony  Higham,  who  died  in 
1540  (Morant,  1,376). 

To  these  names  may  be  added  two  more,  not  of  children. 
On  f  .171b  is  a  memorandum  of  a  debt  owed  t!by  John  Styl 
yeman  of  Stonum  Suff"  to  "Robert  Carlo,  yeman"  (early 
16  C ) .  Both  Style  and  Carlo  families  belong  to  the 
neighborhood,  although  persons  of  these  exact  names  have 
not  been  found  (cf.  B.M.  MS  Add. 19150,  f.283,  and  19122, 
f.242).   In  a  subsidy  for  1557  for  the  hundreds  of  Bos- 
mere  and  Claydon,  Style  is  listed  with  Tollemache,  Gos- 
nold,  Symonds,  and  Wade  (B.M.  MS  Add. 21037,  f.3). 

Prom  the  dates  associated  with  many  of  these  names, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  children  —  all  of  whom  lived 
within  a  few  miles  of  Helmingham,  the  seat  of  the  Tolle- 
maches  —  wrote  in  the  MS  c. 1545-50,  when  Lionel  Tolle- 
mache III  was  9-14  years  old.   If  the  MS  had  been  re- 
cently purchased  by  his  father  or  his  grandfather,  Lio- 
nel I  (d.1552),  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  they  would 
have  had  access  to  it.  Men  who  bought  MSS  in  the  16  C 
did  not  buy  them  for  children  to  scribble  in.  Therefore 
this  MS  was  probably  then  an  old  and  neglected  family 
possession. 

To  its  ownership  in  the  15  C  there  is  no  clue.   It 
was  possibly  obtained  by  Lionel  I  from  Dodnash  Priory, 
Bent ley,  Suffolk,  a  house  of  Austin  Canons  (who  were 
given  to  book-making;  cf.  Haa),  of  which  he  had  a  grant 
in  1531  (VCH  Suff.,  11,99-100);  but  of  this  there  is  no 
indication.   It  is  possibly  the  MS  that  once  belonged  to 
Thomas  Ursewyk  (d.1479),  or  one  that  belonged  to  Thomas 
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Stotevyle,  who  died  c ,1466-68;  and  these  two  MSS  were 
not  Impossibly  the  same.  The  chief  reason  for  suggest- 
ing the  identifications  lies  in  the  close  connections 
between  the  Tollemaches  and  the  Heighams(Highams)  and 
between  these  and  the  Ursewyks  and  the  Stotevyles. 

Although  most  of  the  MSS  now  at  Helmingham  came  from 
the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  the  presence  of 
the  16  C  local  names  in  MS  He  shows  that  the  Chaucer  was 
not  among  them;  and  although  the  Duke  had  a  Chaucer,  the 
description  of  it  shows  that  it  was  illuminated.   See 
chapter  on  Recorded  MSS  under  Lauderdale,  Stotevyle,  and 
Ursewyk, 


HENGWRT    (Hg) 
(Peniarth  392  D,   National  Library   of  Wales) 

CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  incomplete  and  mutilated;  lacks  G 
554-1481  and  has  lost  I  551-end. 

Skeat's  record  of  readings  after  I  550  as  found  in 
this  MS  was  due  to  indavertence .  He  was  also  mistaken  in 
saying  that  this  MS  contains  Boethius  (cf ♦  Six  Text  ed. 
II,xliii  and  IV,xiv). 
FORM 

Vellum  (substantial,  rather  rough  surface,  with  a 
good  many  holes,  some  neatly  patched);  ff.  250,  includ- 
ing a  guard  leaf  from  a  13  C  Sarum  Breviary.  The  origi- 
nal foliation,  if  there  was  any,  has  been  eaten  away  by 
rats;  modern  foliation  includes  the  leaf  of  music. 

11  1/2"  x  8  1/4";  writing  space  8  1/2"  x  4  3/4". 

Ruled  with  stylus;  pricks  for  ruling  often  visible; 
trimmed  rather  deep,  ends  of  glosses  in  outer  margins 
often  cut  away. 

Single  columns  of  40  lines. 
COLLATION 

Normally  eights,  with  CW  in  all  quires  except  6,  8, 
12,  15,  and  29.   A  few  original  signatures  are  visible 
in  the  MS  and  in  the  photostats.   As  they  were  very 
faint,  we  asked  the  Librarian  of  the  National  Library  of 
Wales  to  have  some  of  the  pages  that  seemed  to  contain 
them  photographed  by  ultra-violet  light.   He  wrote  under 
date  of  June  3,  1933:  "I  send  you  herewith  enlarged  fac- 
similes, taken  with  the  aid  of  our  ultra-violet  ray  ap- 
paratus, of  the  bottom  right-hand  corners  of  nineteen 
leaves  from  the  'Hengwrt  Chaucer*  on  which  there  are  dis- 
tinct traces  of  signatures.  You  will  find  that  some  of 
the  letters  have  reproduced  more  successfully  than 
others,  but  I  trust  that  they  will  all  be  helpful  to  you 
in  elucidating  some  of  the  problems  which  the  manuscript 
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presents.  We  have  experimented  with  pages[ folios]  2-5, 
9,  10,  as  you  suggested,  but  nothing  at  all  was  revealed!' 

The  leaves  are  115(k?),  120-123(1),  129-130(ni),  136- 
139U),  145-147(o),  155(p),  164(q?),  203(top  of  letter 
and  3  minims  of  number  clearly  visible,  the  lower  part 
cut  away  by  binder),  219-220(y).  The  signatures  consist 
of  minuscule  letters  (except  N)  and  roman  numerals,  but 
the  numerals  are  often  very  faint,  and  in  every  case  of 
iij  or  liij  one  or  more  strokes  have  been  trimmed  away. 
Although  not  included  in  the  ultra-violet  examination, 
f .202  shows  in  the  photostats  the  same  trimmed  signature 
as  f.203.   All  the  signatures  listed  above  had  been  seen 
and  read  in  the  photostats;  the  ultra-violet  photographs 
were  obtained  only  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.   On 
f.228,  also,  a  signature  (resembling  a  capital  S  or  a 
conventional  sign)  is  unmistakably  present. 

Qq:  l8-58;  62( original) ;  76( original) ;  8B-118;  126 
(original);  138-208;  21s;  2216;  23B-288;  29 10( original) ; 
308-318. 

Q,  6  consists  of  a  pair  of  leaves,  sewed  between  ff. 
42  and  43;  perhaps  the  scribe  began  the  second  leaf  by 
mistake  and  was  then  obliged  to  continue.   No  CW  or  sig- 
nature can  be  seen;  but  signatures  seem  to  have  been 
trimmed  away  in  this  part  of  the  MS  and  there  may  once 
have  been  CW;  very  little  of  the  CW  of  Q  5  is  left.  After 
this  mistake,  the  scribe  naturally  made  Q,  7  of  the  other 
six  leaves . 

When  the  scribe  finished  writing  Q  11,  he  could  see 
from  his  exemplar  that  the  rest  of  SuT  (D  1905-2294) 
would  require  less  than  five  folios.   He  therefore  began 
Q  12  with  a  single  leaf  and  continued  with  a  binion,  fin- 
ishing on  the  recto  of  the  last  leaf  of  the  binion;  la- 
ter, some  one,  for  no  discernible  reason,  added  a  single 
leaf  of  thinner  vellum  at  the  end,  making  the  quire  a 
six,  sewed  between  ff.  iii  and  iv,  with  f.i  stitched  by 
a  narrow  rim  to  f.ii  and  f.vi  stitched  to  f.v. 

Q  21  is  a  nine,  produced  by  inserting  an  extra  leaf 
as  f.ii(f,153),  the  narrow  rim  of  which  is  visible  be- 
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tween  ff.  viii  and  ix  (ff  ,159-160) .   For  Q,  22,  see  below, 
Order  of  Tales. 

Q,  29  was  planned  as  a  ten,  to  receive  the  rest  of  Mel; 
it  has  no  CW,  possibly  because  they  have  been  trimmed 
away. 

At  the  end  of  the  MS,  Q,  31  has  CW  as  if  for  a  follow- 
ing quire;  two  eights  would  have  contained  the  missing 
portion  of  PsT  (I  551-end) . 
DATE 

1400-1410. 
WRITING 

A  large,  clear  book  hand,  probably  the  same  through- 
out. At  times  it  becomes  narrowed  and  more  angular,  but 
the  letter  forms  remain  the  same,  and  the  changed  ap- 
pearance may  be  due  to  change  of  position  of  hand  in 
writing.  Palaeographers  believe  the  scribe  to  have  writ- 
ten El  also;  the  same  variations  in  appearance  occur  in 
both. 
INK 

Qq  1-8  (Pro  to  end  of  Ck  fragment)  are  in  a  dark  brown 
ink;  a  lighter  brown  begins  at  top  of  f ,58a  and  contin- 
ues through  Qq  9-12  (the  whole  of  Section  D) .   The  darker 
ink  is  resumed  at  f.88a  (beginning  of  Mel-Mk  link)  and 
continues  to  the  end  of  the  MS  except  for  a  greyish  tint 
from  the  foot  of  f.l51a  (E  2319)  and  for  14  leaves  and 
one  page  in  an  ink  that  is  now  decidedly  yellow.   A  few 
glosses  and  corrections  in  various  parts  of  the  MS  are 
also  in  the  yellow  ink. 

It  is  of  course  probable  that  all  the  inks  were  ap- 
proximately the  same  in  color  when  the  MS  was  written  but 
--  because  of  differences  in  composition  —  have  been  af- 
fected differently  by  light,  air,  and  moisture,  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  insertions  in  yellow  ink  are:  1) 
foot  of  f.98b  -  f.lll  (explicit  of  MkT,  NPPT,  McPT);  2) 
f.!37b  (Sq-Fk  link  adapted  as  Sq-Me  link);  3)  f.153  (Me- 
Sq  link  adapted  as  Me-Rc  link,  and  F  709-20).  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  difference  in  Inks  will  be  discussed 
below  under  Order  of  Tales. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

There  are  none  of  the  usual  signs  that  the  MS  was 
written  under  supervision,  although  the  scribe  was  obvi- 
ously a  professional.  Alterations  of  the  text,  includ- 
ing the  filling-in  of  words  and  lines  in  spaces  left 
blank  by  the  scribe,  were  made  by  several  hands,  some 
much  later,  and  perhaps  none  by  a  supervisor. 
ILLUMINATION 

The  only  elaborate  ornamentation  is  the  whole  vinet 
at  the  beginning  of  Pro.  This,  though  stiffer  and  cru- 
der, is  of  the  general  type  of  the  demi-vinets  in  El. 
The  beginnings  of  prologues,  tales,  and  subdivisions  of 
tales  are  marked  by  champs  of  2  or  3  lines  in  lapis  blue 
with  red  penwork;  paragraph  marks  are  blue.  Colored 
single-line  initials  mark  subdivisions  in  WBP  (163,193, 
453,503,829)  and  MkT  (every  tragedy).   See  chapter  on 
Illumination. 
BINDING 

Oak  boards  (16  C?)  covered  with  skin  (goat  skin,  prob- 
ably), tooled  with  a  simple  geometric  design.  The  bind- 
ing has  been  repaired  more  than  once.  The  official 
binder  at  the  National  Library  of  Wales,  after  examining 
the  book  with  the  covers  removed,  reported  that  the  pres- 
ent sewing  is  not  that  of  the  original  binding.  At  the 
last  binding  the  cords  to  which  the  gatherings  had  been 
sewn  were  cut  off  close  to  the  back  and  this  was  merely 
glued  to  the  leather  spine  joining  the  boards.  Remnants 
of  old  deer- skin  thongs  still  laced  in  the  boards  do  not 
correspond  with  the  present  sewing.  The  evidence  from 
corresponding  stains  on  opposite  pages,  however,  and  from 
the  damage  done  by  rats,  proves  that  the  MS  has  been  in 
its  present  order  for  a  long  time. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Some  pages  are  badly  soiled,  especially  the  first  page 
of  the  text  (f.2)  and  the  first  opening  of  C1P  and  T  (ff. 
173-74),  and  other  pages  are  stained  or  blotted.  More- 
over, the  MS  seems  to  have  been  neglected  and  apparently 
unbound  for  a  long  time.   Rats  have  gnawed  away  the  upper 
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outer  corner  of  every  leaf,  the  right-angled  triangle  of 
loss  measuring  c.  3  1/2"  at  the  top  by  4"  on  the  side. 
Though  some  of  the  headings  on  earlier  pages  suffered, 
no  letter  of  the  text  is  gone  until  f.96b,  where  the  T 
of  "Twelf"  is  gnawed  away.   Further  in  (cf.  ff. 125-160), 
the  first  letters  of  the  three  top  lines  on  the  verso 
are  sometimes  gone.   This  damage  seems  to  have  occurred 
when  the  book  lay  unbound,  or  bound  in  limp  vellum,  for 
although  the  central  leaves  have  suffered  most,  the 
leaves  that  would  have  been  nearest  the  boards  of  the 
binding  (if  there  were  any)  have  suffered  almost  as  much. 
The  guard  leaf  of  old  music  is  now  trimmed  at  the  corner 
to  fit  the  rest  of  the  volume,  but  seems  not  to  have  been 
gnawed.   If  this  is  true,  the  leaf  was  perhaps  added 
later. 

The  rats  also  made  an  attempt  to  gnaw  the  fore-edges 
of  the  leaves  from  about  the  middle  to  the  foot,  but  it 
was  not  very  successful. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

The  present  order  is  unique:  A,  D,  Mel-Mk  link,  MkT, 
NPPT,  H,  Bx,  Fa,  adap.link,  Eb,  adap.link,  Fb,  Ga,  Ea, 
C,  B2(ShT  to  Mel),  I.   Gb(CYPT)  is  missing. 

Miss  Hammond  was  right  in  suggesting  (Anglia.Beiblatt . 
XXV, 235-36)  that  the  anomalous  position  of  the  sequence 
Mel-Mk  link,  MkT,  NPPT,  and  McT  was  due  to  an  accidental 
misplacement  of  quires,  and  should  be  corrected.  The 
quires  containing  these  pieces  contain  nothing  else,  and 
if  lifted  and  placed  between  Qq  29  and  30  will  restore 
the  normal  order  of  the  text  from  Section  C  to  I;  Mel  is 
then  followed  immediately  by  its  link  ("Whan  ended  was  my 
tale  of  Melibe" )  and  McT  ends  immediately  before  PsP. 
That  this  is  the  position  intended  by  the  scribe  is 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  fact  that  in  line  1  of  PsP 
("By  that  the  Manciple  hadde  his  tale  al  ended")  the  word 
"Manciple"  is  written  in  the  scribe's  hand  over  an  eras- 
ure. The  misplaced  sequence  is  thus  definitely  attached 
at  both  ends. 

Q  29  is  a  ten,  planned  to  take  the  end  of  Mel.   Its 
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lack  of  CW  may  be  due  to  their  having  been  trimmed  away 
by  the  binder;  the  CW  on  ff.  41,  65,  and  95  were  placed 
so  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  page  that  only  the  tops  of 
the  letters  remain  and  no  CW  are  visible  at  the  end  of 
Q  6  (f.43).  But  it  is  also  possible  that  when  the  scribe 
finished  Mel  he  did  not  have  the  link  to  go  on  with  and 
consequently  did  not  know  what  CW  to  write.  When  he  fi- 
nally got  the  link,  he  also  got  MkT  but  no  more.  Whether 
this  was  before  or  after  he  wrote  PsP  and  T  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  as  the  ink  seems  to  be  the  same  in  Mel, 
Mel-Mk  link,  MkT,  and  PsPT.   It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  remainder  of  the  sequence  (NPPT  and  McPT)  was  not  ac- 
cessible when  the  scribe  finished  MkT,  for  the  remainder 
is  written  in  an  ink  (now  distinctly  yellow)  which  is  not 
found  anywhere  else  in  the  MS  except  in  three  pages, 
which  will  be  discussed  immediately,  and  in  a  few  correc- 
tions and  later  glosses.  This  yellow  ink  begins  at  the 
foot  of  f.98b  with  the  words,  "Here  is  ended  the  Monkes 
Tale",  and  continues  on  ff. 99-111,  ending  with  the  expli- 
cit of  McT. 

When  we  note  that  in  the  MS  as  at  present  disarranged 
the  quire  following  this  sequence  begins  with  MLP,  and 
the  dark  ink  is  resumed  (f.112)  and  continues  at  least  to 
the  foot  of  f.l50a  (E  2318),  except  that  f,137b,  like  f. 
153,  is  in  the  yellow  ink,  we  must  conclude  that  ff .99- 
111,  137b,  and  153  were  probably  all  written  at  the  same 
time  and  later  than  the  rest  of  the  MS,  for  we  shall  see 
that  ff ,137b  and  153  are  insertions  made  after  the  main 
text  was  written.  Let  us  examine  the  procedure  of  the 
scribe  in  three  places:  the  end  of  MLT,  the  end  of  SqT, 
and  the  end  of  MeT. 

After  finishing  MLT,  the  scribe  left  a  page  blank, 
probably  to  receive  a  link  joining  MLT  and  SqT.  At  the 
end  of  SqT  he  finished  with  F  671-72  at  the  top  of  f .137b 
and  left  the  rest  of  the  page  blank,  either  to  provide 
for  continuing  SqT,  if  the  rest  of  it  were  ever  found, 
or  to  receive  a  link  joining  SqT  and  MeT.  At  the  end  of 
MeT  he  had  22  lines  of  space  left  on  f .152b  and  was  ready 
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to  continue  with  FkT,   He  clearly  did  not  then  know 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  link  to  join  MeT  and  FkT,  but 
he  wished  to  provide  for  that  possibility.  He  therefore 
wrote  his  explicit  for  MeT  and,  calculating  that  he  still 
had  room  for  a  heading  and  12  lines  of  PkT  if  he  needed 
to  use  it,  he  continued  at  the  top  of  the  next  recto  with 
the  13th  line  of  PkT  (F  721)  with  the  grey  ink  of  E  2319- 
2418. 

He  never  put  in  the  link  joining  MLT  and  SqT,  either 
because  he  did  not  find  it  or,  more  probably,  because  he 
rejected  it  on  account  of  its  reading  "Somnour"  in  B  1179 
(cf.  Ha4,  Ln,  Mc,  Py,  Rae,  Ra3),  At  some  later  date  (at 
the  end  of  his  work?)  he  did  find  a  link  beginning  "In 
feith  Squier  thow  hast  thee  wel  yquyt" ,  and  naturally 
enough  inserted  it  on  f ,137b  to  follow  SqT  although  he 
had  to  change  " Prankeleyn"  to  "Marchaunt"  in  three  lines 
to  adapt  the  link  to  introducing  MeT,   At  the  same  time 
apparently  (for  he  wrote  with  the  same  yellow  ink)  he 
found  the  link  beginning  with  the  Host's  comment  on  MeT 
("Ey  goddes  mercy  seyde  oure  hoost  thoo" )  which  clearly 
should  follow  MeT,  although  some  tinkering  of  the  text 
was  necessary  to  adapt  the  link  to  the  following  tale. 
As  the  scribe  had  ended  MeT  on  the  first  verso  of  his 
quire  and  begun  FkT  at  the  top  of  the  second  recto,  he 
was  obliged  to  insert  an  extra  leaf  (f.153)  between  these 
two  folios  to  receive  the  link  and  the  first  12  lines  of 
PkT,  But  the  inserted  leaf  had  space  for  80  lines  and 
these  two  items  aggregated  only  42  lines  plus  the  head- 
ings. He  therefore  spread  out  his  text  and  headings  as 
much  as  he  could,  writing  them  in  larger  letters  than 
usual;  but  this  still  left  10  lines  of  space  between  the 
heading  and  the  link  on  the  recto  and  24  lines  of  space 
on  the  verso  between  P  9  and  F  709  with  an  explicit  and 
a  heading  for  PkT, 

Since  the  links  on  ff .  137b  and  153  are  obviously  in- 
sertions made  after  the  text  was  written,  since  NPPT  and 
McPT  are  additions  in  the  same  ink,  and  since  this  yellow 
ink  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  MS  except  in  a  few  correc- 
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tions  and  glosses,  it  seems  legitimate,  as  we  have  said, 
to  infer  that  all  these  passages  are  later  than  the  main 
body  of  the  text.  The  quires  containing  Mel-Mk  link  and 
MkT  may  have  been  removed  from  their  proper  place  after 
Mel  to  receive  the  Bs  additions.   In  any  event,  Qq  13-15 
belong  in  this  MS  between  Mel  and  PsT.  They  are  tied  to 
Mel  at  the  beginning  by  the  first  line  of  Mel-Mk  link 
and  are  equally  tied  to  PsT  by  line  1  of  PsP,  for  al- 
though "Manciple"  is  there  over  an  erasure,  it  is  the 
scribe fs  final  reading. 

The  foregoing  is  perhaps  all  that  can  be  said  with 
certainty  about  the  original  order  of  the  MS,  but  there 
are  some  speculative  possibilities  that  should  not  be 
overlooked: 

1)  That  Section  D  is  in  an  anomalous  position  and  that, 
although  the  four  quires  containing  it  are  movable,  there 
is  no  gap  between  quires  in  which  they  could  reasonably 
be  inserted  need  not  surprise  us  in  a  first  attempt  to 
arrange  the  tales.   But  two  facts  suggest  at  least  a 
query:  1)  the  ink  of  this  section,  though  brown,  is  dis- 
tinctly lighter  than  that  preceding  and  following;  and 
2)   the  final  quire  of  SuT  was  planned,  not  as  a  normal 
quire  of  eight  but  as  a  six,  to  finish  Section  D.  The 
query  suggested  is  whether  Section  D  may  not  have  been 
written  later  than  the  rest  of  the  MS  (except  perhaps  the 
parts  in  yellow  ink).  This  v/ould  account  for  there  being 
no  place  to  insert  it  except  its  present  anomalous  posi- 
tion and  for  its  last  quire  being  a  six. 

There  is  some  support  for  the  original  absence  of 
these  three  quires  as  well  as  of  Qq  13-15  from  the  first 
part  of  the  MS  in  the  fact  that  the  series  of  signatures, 
which,  though  incomplete,  is  consistent,  as  far  as  it  is 
visible,  not  only  does  not  appear  in  any  quire  of  Section 
D,  but  does  not  allow  for  these  quires. 

Before  we  discuss  the  signatures  in  detail,  it  may  be 
well  to  note  the  situation  at  the  end  of  Ck  fragment. 
This  breaks  off,  as  in  most  MSS,  at  A  4422.   There  is 
room  for  ten  more  lines  on  the  page  (f.57b),  and  the 
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scribe  evidently  expected  to  find  the  continuation,  for 
at  first  he  placed  no  explicit  at  the  end  and  made  no 
comment;  the  sequence  of  signatures  indicates  that  he 
even  made  allowance  in  it  for  a  quire  to  be  Inserted  here 
to  receive  the  continuation.   It  was  only  later  that  he 
learned  that  no  more  of  CkT  could  be  found;  for  his  re- 
mark, "Of  this  Cokes  tale  maked  Chaucer  na  moore"  is 
written,  not  in  the  ink  of  Section  A,  but  in  that  of  Sec- 
tion D. 

If  we  omit  the  quires  containing  D  and  the  misplaced 
Bs  H  items  (Qq  9-15),  the  series  of  signatures,  with  an 
allowance  of  one  quire  to  complete  CkT,  is  as  follows, 
the  signatures  actually  visible  being  indicated: 
Qq:  ls-58    [a]-[e]  ff.2-41 

6e      [f]  ff .42-43 

76      Cg]  ff.44-49 

8e      [h]  ff. 50-57 

9°      [ j]  [for  end  of  CkT] 

108  k,  on  f .115  ff. 112-19 
ll8  1,  on  ff. 120-23  ff. 120-27 
128  m,  on  ff. 129, 130  ff. 128-35 
138  n,  on  ff. 136-39  ff. 136-43 
148  o,  on  ff. 145-47  ff. 144-51 
159       p,  on  f.155        ff. 152-60  etc. 

2)  After  page  upon  page  of  invariably  dark  ink,  with 
the  last  two  lines  on  f.l51a  (E  2319-20)  the  ink  sudden- 
ly becomes  extremely  pale,  as  if  the  scribe  had  resumed 
writing  after  a  definite  cessation  at  line  2318.  This 
would  seem,  and  would  be,  entirely  without  significance 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  this  tale  is  lacking 
In  Group  £  and  has  obviously  been  picked  up  by  many 
other  MSS. 

3)  There  must  be  some  reason  for  the  exceptional  quire 
of  16  leaves  (Q  22),  containing  the  end  of  PkT,  all  of 
SNT,  and  lines  1-238  of  C1PT.   It  is  true  that  if  the 
scribe  had  originally  placed  C1PT  immediately  after  FkT 
and  had  then  learned  that  SNT  ought  to  follow  FkT  —  it 
does  so  in  24  other  MSS  --  he  could  have  placed  SOT  after 
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FkT  by  removing  the  central  sheet  of  his  quire  of  8  (ff . 
iv-v),  inserting  enough  new  leaves  to  make  his  quire  a 
16,  and  writing-in  SNPT.  This  would  require  the  re- 
writing of  what  was  on  the  two  leaves  he  had  removed, 
viz.  on  f .iv,  F  1529-1608,  and  on  new  va  and  xiiib( re- 
placing old  v),  F  1609-24  and  E  1-35.   An  objection  to 
this  theory  is  that  if  Hg  had  wished  to  insert  SNT  be- 
tween FkT  and  C1T  he  would  probably  have  cut  out  and  re- 
written only  his  original  f .v,  keeping  the  half -sheet  iv. 
This  procedure  would  have  involved  rewriting  only  52 
lines  (F  1609-24  on  his  new  va  and  E  1-35  on  his  new 
xiiib)  instead  of  132  lines.   But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  quire  is  a  sixteen  and  has  no  half-sheets. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  difficulty  of  placing  Ea, 
ED,  pa^  pb  with  relation  to  one  another  arose  in  Hg,  as 
also  in  the  ancestors  of  Groups  fc,  c,  and  $,  from  their 
not  getting  the  three  links  (Cl-Me,  Me-Sq,  and  Sq-Fk)  un- 
til after  they  had  placed  these  tales;  most  of  them  never 
got  Cl-Me  Link.   But  on  this  whole  subject  see  chapter  on 
Order  of  Tales  in  Vol .II. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Hg  is  independent  of  all  other  MSS  in  Section  C  and 
ShT. 

It  is  with  El,  apparently  from  an  {/Hg-El,  in  FrPT 
(gg1  Boa  Py  with  them)  and  SuPT  to  1991  (go1  Boa  with 
them);  and  is  with  El,  Gg,  and  others  in  MkPT,  NPT,  McPT, 
and  C1T.   It  is  with  Gg  and  others  in  PrPT  and  Th. 

Ht  is  in  several  tales  close  to  Hg:  WBPT,  MeT,  Me-Sq 
Link  (adapted),  FkT,  Mel,  and  PsT,  at  times,  as  in  WBPT, 
almost  certainly  copied  from  it.  Py  also  often  appears 
with  Hg;  in  MiPT,  RePT,  CkPT,  and  NPT  the  pair  Hg-Py  is 
on  an  independent  line;  and  in  KtT,  WBP,  SqT,  MeT,  FkT, 
SNT,  C1T,  Mel,  and  PsT,  Py  is  with  Hg  and  others.  Py  is 
apparently  often  from  the  same  source  as  Hg  but  through 
several  intermediaries. 

Other  MSS  appear  with  Hg  only  sporadically.  Ch  is 
close  to  it  in  Pro  and  rarely,  with  others,  later.  Ad3 
and  Bos  occasionally  show  with  it,  Hg-Bos  apparently  hav- 
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ing  a  common  ancestor  In  PrT  and  ThPT.   In  MkT,  Hg-Ch- 
433-Py  are  together;  in  McP,  Hg-Ch-Ad3;  in  McT,  Hg-Ps-Py- 
Ad3-Ch.  Ha*  supplies  the  first  few  leaves  of  Pro  (lack- 
ing in  many  extant  MSS)  from  ]/  Hg-Ch  —  i.e.  to  c.212. 

Because  of  its  great  freedom  from  accidental  errors 
and  its  entire  freedom  from  editorial  variants,  Hg  is  a 
MS  of  the  highest  importance. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Hg  is  remarkably  close  to  El  (q.v.)  in  dialect  forms 
and  in  spelling,  a  fact  that  supports  the  opinion  that 
the  two  MSS  may  have  been  written  by  the  same  scribe. 
The  chief  difference  Is  that  Hg  is  somewhat  less  regular. 
Since  the  most  noticeable  irregularities  tend  to  disap- 
pear after  A,  it  may  be  that  with  experience  the  scribe 
became  more  systematic. 

In  spelling,  Hg  disagrees  with  El  on  the  rhyme-spel- 
ling lye  (as  rhyme-words  show,  eye  was  so  pronounced) 
frequent  in  A;  the  more  frequent  use  of  y,  possibly  to 
indicate  long  vowel;  and,  in  the  first  part  of  the  MS, 
even  more  frequent  doubling  of  vowels,  notably  in  the 
verb  we ere. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  page  headings  are  very  irregular,  both  in  occur- 
rence and  in  form.  Some  seem  to  be  In  the  ink  and  per- 
haps the  hand  of  the  text;  others  are  In  different  inks 
and  different  hands .  Those  of  NPT  are  in  a  darker  ink 
and  in  a  small  hand  that  does  not  appear  elsewhere,  un- 
less the  hand  of  the  headings  of  McPT  is  the  same. 

The  marginal  glosses  (not  very  numerous)  are  most  fre- 
quently in  the  hand  and  ink  of  the  scribe,  though  some 
were  added  later  in  yellow,  and  some  in  brown  ink.  The 
interlinear  glosses  on  words  (cf .  chapter  on  Glosses) 
are  so  small  and  cramped  that  the  hand  Is  hard  to  deter- 
mine, but  usually  seems  that  of  the  scribe. 

The  occurrence  of  "Manciple"  (over  an  erasure)  in  PsP, 
line  1,  is  clearly  due  to  the  scribe's  intention  that  the 
end  of  Ba  and  H  should  stand  between  Mel  and  PsP.  What 
was  written  originally  and  erased  in  line  1  cannot  be 
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ascertained  even  by  ultra-violet  light,  but  both  the  pho- 
tostat and  the  photograph  made  with  ultra-violet  light 
seem  to  show  three  facts  about  the  erased  name:  1)  its 
initial  letter  extended  below  the  line;  2)  it  was 
slightly  longer  than  "Manciple";  3)  a  letter  near  the 
end  of  the  name  extended  as  much  above  the  line  as  the 
1  of  "Manciple" •  The  only  Pilgrim  name  possible  for  the 
erased  word  is  " Frankeleyn" ,  which  might  have  been  writ- 
ten in  full  or  with  contraction  marks  for  the  n's* 
"Prankeleyn",  of  course,  could  hardly  have  been  intended 
by  Chaucer  if  PsT  was  to  close  the  outward  series  of 
tales,  but  could  if  PsT  was  to  be  the  last  tale  of  the 
homeward  series,   "Manciple"  is  the  reading  of  all  the 
MSS  that  contain  PsP  except  four  that  are  badly  disar- 
ranged, but  Chaucer  cannot  have  intended  this,  for  the 
brief  tale  of  the  Manciple  (258  lines)  was  told  in  the 
morning  (cf.  H  16),  whereas  the  tale  preceding  Ps  had 
just  finished  at  four  o'clock  (I  5),  when  the  sun  was 
fast  sinking  (I  70). 

Besides  ML  endlink  (discussed  above),  several  other 
bits  are  absent  from  Hg:  Cl-Me  link,  NP  endlink,  Adam 
stanza  (B  3197-3204),  added  in  margin  by  later  hand;  and 
the  Mk-NP  link  appears  in  the  short  form,  reading  in  line 
3957  "Knyght" .   A  few  lines  were  left  blank  wholly  or  in 
part:  D  2048,  all  but  the  first  3  words  in  a  later  hand; 
E  1305-6,  all  but  the  first  6  words  in  the  same  later 
hand,  which  also  supplied  a  spurious  line  in  the  blank 
left  for  E  2230.   In  B  2965  the  space  of  two  half  lines 
is  left  blank  in  Hg  (and  Ht )  between  "place"  and  "that 
hath  shame"  (cf.  CV).   On  the  other  hand,  Hg  has  a  coup- 
let after  A  252  (perhaps  Chaucerian)  which  is  found  in 
only  four  other  MSS  (Ch,Lds,Py,Tc1) ,  possibly  borrowing 
from  Hg;  but  several  MSS  have  lost  the  beginning  of  Pro. 

The  condition  of  D  1311-20  is  very  puzzling;  at  first 
sight  it  looks  as  if  the  scribe  had  written  these  lines 
and  then  erased  all  except  2  or  3  words  in  each  line:  3, 
3,3,2,2,3,3,2,2,2.   Some  signs  of  erasure  appear  under 
the  last  words  of  1311,  which,  like  the  latter  part  of 
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all  the  lines,  were  supplied  in  a  later  hand;  but  no  sign 
of  erasure  appears  in  the  other  lines.   The  only  reason- 
able explanation  seems  to  be  that  in  Hg's  immediate  an- 
cestor the  latter  part  of  all  these  lines  was  covered  by 
a  blot  and  Hg  therefore  wrote  only  the  few  words  that 
were  legible  in  each  line  (cf.  E  1305-6,  discussed  above). 
The  situation  cannot  be  explained  as  due  to  a  torn  exem- 
plar, unless  that  was  written  on  only  one  side  of  the 
leaf. 

Besides  the  names  discussed  under  Provenance,  a  few 
other  scribbles  appear,  including  a  drawing  of  a  head 
with  a  coronet ( ?)  on  f .123a,  and  one  with  a  cap  and  sin- 
gle plume  on  f,153b;  but  the  MS  is  comparatively  free 
from  meaningless  scribbles. 

On  f.231a,  opposite  B  2845,  in  a  small  hand  (like  a 
supervisors)  is  the  word  "hue",  but  in  the  absence  of 
other  similar  signs,  any  interpretation  of  this  would  be 
a  mere  guess. 

Punctuation  is  about  the  same  in  kinds  and  quantity  as 
in  El,  but  there  are  enough  differences  in  the  position 
of  the  caesural  strokes  in  the  lines  of  verse  to  suggest 
that  they  were  not  copied  from  the  same  exemplar  but  put 
in  by  the  scribes  independently.   Numerals,  whether  roman 
or  arable,  and  I  and  0  are  usually  set  off  by  periods, 
and  there  are  a  few  curled  strokes  obviously  intended  for 
question  marks:  cf.  A  2533,  3064,  3766,  3790;  D  123, 
1392;  H  205;  B  3982.   But  many  questions  are  not  marked 
as  such:  cf.  B  1404. 

The  letter  y,  though  always  formed  differently  from  |>, 
is  always  marked  by  a  dot  above  it;  1,    on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  curled  stroke  (for  the  modern  dot)  as  a  rule  only 
when  next  to  m  or  n;  the  exceptions  are  few,  as  "hostel- 
rie",  A  3203. 

The  numerals  i-v  on  the  rectos  cf  ff .224-229  (v  also 
on  229b)  are  emergency  indications  that  the  quire  is  a 
ten  instead  of  an  eight;  similar  markings  in  figures  or 
letters  appear  in  several  other  MSS  under  unusual  condi- 
tions (e.g.  twice  in  Mm);  they  do  not  exclude  the  use  of 
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the  normal  signatures  (one  is  visible  on  f.228). 
PROVENANCE 

The  earliest  claim  of  ownership  in  the  MS  is  near  the 
top  of  f.87a(the  vacant  leaf  after  SuT).  This  reads,  un- 
der ultra-violet  light,  "ffouke  Dutton  huius  ly[bri]  est 
possessor",  with  a  paraffe;  "bri"  has  been  gnawed  away 
by  rats,  and  "ffouke  Dutton"  has  been  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly erased. 

On  f ,165a  are  entered  the  births  of  five  Banister 
children:  the  first  three  (in  the  same  hand)  are  "Rich- 
ard", 1571,  "Elenor",  1573,  "frauncis",  1575,  the  name 
spelled  "Banestar" ;  the  next  (in  a  different  hand),  "El- 
lyzabeth  Bannester",  1576;  and  the  last  (third  hand), 
written  opposite  the  text  perpendicularly,  "Martha  Ban- 
ester... XX  year  of  qene  Elyzabeth  15"  (remainder  eaten 
by  rats) . 

On  f .128b  is  a  moral  quatrain  signed  "Per  Ellenour 
Banestor",  to  which  another  hand  has  added,  "the  graund- 
mother  of  this  vnder  named  Children" .  Then  follow  ( in 
several  hands)  the  births  of  five  Breretons :  "Ellen", 
1605,  "at  Newington  Beyond  london" ;  "John",  1606,  "Chris- 
tened att  St  Petters  Churche  in  Chester";  "Prances", 
1609,  "at  llanver  neare  Carnarvon";  "Richard",  1611,  "att 
llanver";  "Ann",  1612,  "in  llanvire" . 

On  f .152b  is  a  memorandum  written  by  "Andrew  Brereton 
of  llanvairiscaird  in  the  Countie  of  Carnarvon  gent",  of 
indebtedness  to  a  servant  to  be  paid  20  Dec.  1625. 

These  names  are  related  as  follows: 

1.  Pulk  Dutton  married  Katherine,  an  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Ralph  Egerton  (d.1528). 

2.  Ralph  Egerton' s  elder  brother  Philip  (d.  c.1525) 
had  a  son  Philip  (d.1563)  and  a  daughter  Margaret  (d. 
1526).  The  second  Philip  married  Eleanor  Brereton  and 
the  daughter  Margaret  married  Hugh  Starkey  (d.1525). 

3.  Philip  Egerton  had  a  daughter  Eleanor,  who  married 
Randall  Brereton,  who  married  as  a  second  wife  Isabel 
Butler. 

4.  Brereton' s  daughter  Eleanor  by  Isabel  Butler  mar- 
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ried  James  (d.1557),  son  of  Hugh  and  Margaret  Starkey; 
and  they  had  a  daughter  Eleanor. 

5.  Eleanor  Starkey  married  John  Banester  of  Chester, 
whose  will,  dated  16  March  1581  (Cons.Ct .Chester) ,  names 
her  as  sole  executrix  and  lists  the  five  children  (be- 
sides children  by  an  earlier  wife)  whose  names  appear  on 
f.165  of  Hg. 

6.  The  youngest  daughter,  Martha  Banester,  married 
Andrew  Brereton,  whose  note  on  f ,152b  places  the  MS  as 
owned  near  Carnarvon  in  1625.  Their  children's  names  ap- 
pear on  f.l28b,  where  their  relationship  to  Eleanor  Ban- 
ester is  established  and  the  christening  of  John  at  St. 
Peter's  Church  shows  connection  with  Chester. 

In  Pulke  Dutton' s  will  (Cons.Ct. Chester,  dated  and 
proved  in  1558)  the  first  bequest  is  to  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Chester.  Dutton  mentions  his  "cousin  Thomas  Eg- 
erton" and  appoints  as  overseers  his  "f rends  Sir  Richard 
Egerton  [d.1579]  and  Sir  Phillipe  Egerton  [d.1563]". 
Thomas  Egerton  (who  later  owned  El)  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Richard,  who  was  half-brother  to  Button's  wife  -- 
therefore  her  nephew  (commonly  called  "cousin"  then;  and 
Philip  was  Richard's  first  cousin  and  so  also  Katherine 
Dutton' s  kinsman.   Pulke  Dutton,  however,  does  not  claim 
kinship  with  his  overseers.   For  these  relationships  of 
the  Dutton,  Egerton,  Brereton,  Starkey,  and  Banester  fam- 
ilies, cf.  Ormerod,  11,629,687  and  1,650;  Rec.Soc.Lanc. 
Chesh.,  VII, 80-81  and  LVIII,227. 

Whatever  the  erasure  of  Fulke  Dutton' s  name  means,  it 
is  clear  that  he  or  some  one  of  his  immediate  circle 
owned  the  MS  in  Chester  in  the  first  half  of  the  16  C. 
It  might  have  gone  from  Dutton  to  Sir  Philip  Egerton  and 
at  his  death  in  1563  to  Eleanor  Banester,  whose  grandmo- 
ther, Margaret  Egerton,  was  his  sister.  But  it  might 
also  have  gone  to  her  through  the  Starkeys  (cf.  chapter 
on  Recorded  MSS,  Ursewyk). 

Pulke  Dutton,  who  certainly  had  access  to  the  MS  for 
a  time,  was  a  rich  draper  of  Chester  and  a  great  pur- 
chaser of  monastic  property  (cf.  his  will;  also  Ormerod, 
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1,350).   He  was  admitted  freeman  of  the  city  in  1522/3 
(Rec.Soc.Lanc.Chesh. ,  LI, 16)  and  so  was  probably  born 
about  1500;  he  was  mayor  in  1537,  1548,  1554  (Ormerod,  I, 
212,213),   It  must  have  been  in  his  time  that  the  name 
"R  Wrine",  with  an  elaborate  paraffe( notary1 s  mark?), 
was  written  on  f ,125b.  The  writer  was  probably  Ralph 
Wrine,  recorder  of  Chester  in  1535/6,  1540,  and  perhaps 
longer  (ibid.,  1,221,222),  who  was  "learned  in  the  law" 
and  was  one  of  the  controllers  for  Cheshire  and  North 
Wales  as  early  as  8  Henry  VIII  (ibid. ,  1,89).   He  was 
therefore  probably  born  before  1490. 

Other  names  in  the  MS  serve  merely  to  confirm  its 
presence  in  Chester  in  the  later  16  C.   On  f.l71b  two 
names  are  written  together,  possibly  in  the  same  hand, 
"James  fraire"  and  "Willm  Dymmocken .   Of  the  first,  no- 
thing more  has  been  found  than  an  inventory  of  1605 
(James  Preare;  cf.  Rec . Soc .Lane .Chesh. .  X,116,  not  stated 
specifically  to  be  of  Chester) .   The  second  was  probably 
William  Dymmock,  son  of  William,  admitted  freeman  of 
Chester,  1547/8  ( ibid. ,  LI,43,26);  he  may  or  may  not  have 
been  one  of  the  two  Williams  who  were  son  and  grandson 
of  Thomas  Dymock  who  married  the  widow  of  Sir  Randal 
Brereton  of  Malpas  (Dwnn,  Flint  Ped.,  ii,314);  but  he  was 
probably  related  to  the  David  Dymocke  who  made  John  Ban- 
esters  inventory  in  1582  (will  cited  above). 

On  f.44a  is  "Gilbart  Nelsoun" ;  on  f,144b  is  "Omnia 
Transibunt  nos  ibimus  ibitur  ibunt" ,  followed  by  "Jones 
Barcomsted  gen'  huius  libri  Magister  et  Verus  et  solus 
possessor  T[ Teste]  G  N"  --  apparently  in  the  hand  of  the 
Gilbart  Nelsoun  of  f .44a.   In  the  same  hand,  on  f.l69b, 
is  a  form  of  writ  addressed  to  the  Keeper  of  the  castle 
and  gaol  of  Chester,  authorizing  the  transfer  of  a  pris- 
oner named  "Ralph  Hot" (remainder  eaten  by  rats)  to  the 
gaol  in  Lancaster  to  be  tried,  dated  temp.  Elizabeth  and 
signed  "T  R  H" .   Since  the  initials  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  prisoner,  the  document  may  be  a  joke.   No  John 
Barcomsted  or  Berkhampstead  of  the  period  has  been  found; 
and  the  only  16  C  Gilbert  Nelson  in  any  way  connected 
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with  Cheshire  was  a  brother  of  William  Nelson  (a  London 
grocer  but  of  Mawdesley,  Cheshire)  who  in  his  will  (PCC 
13  Harte)  dated  1603/4,  named  besides  his  brother  Gilbert 
his  cousin  John  Banastre,  not  Eleanor's  husband,  who  died 
in  1582,  but  possibly  a  relative. 

To  the  earlier  history  of  Hg  there  are  only  two  legi- 
ble clues:  on  f.85b,  in  red  crayon,  is  the  name  (15  C) 
"Stokes" [?] .  The  reading  seems  probable;  the  name  is 
clearly  not  Starkey.  Unfortunately  there  were  several 
15  C  men  named  Stokes  or  Stoke  who  had  libraries  or  had 
the  money  to  buy  books;  and  there  seems  no  connection  of 
any  of  them  with  the  later  owners. 

On  f.!3b,  in  very  early  15  C  dry  point,  is  "builth". 
This  (Buelt,  Bwilth,  etc.)  is  the  name  of  a  town  in 
Wales,  about  16  miles  north  of  Brecon,   In  Chaucer's 
time  and  long  before  it  was  one  of  the  castles  of  the 
Mortimers;  but  in  1404,  because  of  their  part  in  the 
Glendower  Rebellion,  it  reverted  to  the  Crown  and  re- 
mained in  the  King's  hands  until  1438,  when  it  was  grant- 
ed to  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  as  heir  of  the  Mortimers. 

If  Pulke  Dutton  really  owned  the  MS  (though  the  eras- 
ure of  his  name  possibly  implies  some  objection  to  his 
claim  of  ownership) ,  it  may  have  been  in  Wales  in  the 
15  C.   According  to  MS  Harl.2119,  f,20,  where  his  pedi- 
gree is  given,  he  bore  the  arms  of  the  Dutton  family  with 
a  crescent  for  difference  (cadency?),  and  was  the  son  of 
Nicholas  of  Denby,  Wales,  who  does  not  appear  usually 
in  the  Dutton  pedigrees.  The  ancestry  of  this  Nicholas 
is  carried  back  four  more  generations,  still  in  Denby; 
but  the  Denby  records  tell  nothing  of  importance  about 
the  family,  and  the  town  is  far  north  of  Builth, 

Prom  Andrew  Brereton  (d.1649)  the  descent  of  the  MS 
is  fairly  clear.   It  appears  in  a  MS  catalogue  of  1658 
(Nat .Lib,  of  Wales)  of  the  MSS  of  Colonel  Robert  Vaughan: 
"Membrana  154  Chaucer's  Works  very  fairly  written  on 
vellom.   In  fol.  4  inches  thick."  Vaughan  was  a  collec- 
tor (d.1667),  who  lived  at  Hengwrt,  Merionethsh.  The  MS 
remained  in  his  family  until  1859,  when  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
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Hames  Vaughan  bequeathed  It  with  his  other  MSS  to  W.  W. 
E.  Wynne  of  Peniarth.  After  the  death  of  his  son,  W.  R. 
M.  Wynne,  Esq.,  it  was  purchased  from  the  Wynne  estate 
by  Sir  John  Williams  and  by  him  presented  to  the  National 
Library  of  Wales  in  1909. 

For  aid  in  working  out  the  problems  of  this  difficult 
and  important  MS  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hanson,  the  of- 
ficial binder  of  the  National  Library  of  Wales,  to  Pro- 
fessor E.  Bensley,  and  to  the  present  librarian,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Llewellyn  Davies,  M.A.,  and  his  predecessor,  Sir 
John  Ballinger. 


HOLKHAM  667  (Hk) 

CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  a  disarranged  collection;  see  below, 
Order. 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff .  86;  foliation  modern. 

13  3/4"  x  11  1/2";  writing  space  two  columns  10  l/2" 
x  3  3/4"  each,  one  inch  between. 

Margined  and  ruled,  double  at  top  and  bottom,  in 
brown  ink.  Trimmed  on  all  sides. 

Double  columns,  normally  38  lines  to  the  column. 
COLLATION 

Eights.  CW  on  ff .9,15,31,39,47,55,63,70,76;  no  signa- 
tures visible.  Qq:  lx(viii  only  remains,  attached  to 
q  2);  28;  36(original) ;  48(misbound;  ii  and  its  gemel 
vii  interchanged);  58-98;  107(v  missing;  no  gap  in  text); 
ll6 (original);  125( iv,v,viii  missing);  135( i,ii,viii 
missing,  vii  attached  to  vi). 

The  7  folios  missing  from  Q.  1  would  have  contained  the 
1064  lines  of  text  that  are  missing,  with  ten  lines  of 
space  for  headings.  The  lines  interchanged  in  Q  4  are 
A  3503-3654  and  4267-4324  plus  G  1-92.  In  Q  12  the  loss 
of  iv,  v  carried  away  B  1305-1610;  the  loss  of  viii  is 
continued  in  Q  13  by  the  loss  of  i,  ii  (B  1916-2256); 
after  Q  13,vii  (B  2669)  the  text  is  missing. 
DATE 

1440-50. 
WRITING 

One  large,  clear  book  hand  throughout. 
INK 

Brown. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Although  the  writing  is  certainly  that  of  an  experi- 
enced professional,  there  are  few  if  any  evidences  of 
professional  supervision.  There  are,  for  example,  no 
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headings  for  pages  or  even  for  tales  and  links,  and  no 
directions  for  putting  them  in.   Small  crosses  appear  in 
the  margins  marking  errors  or  omissions:  e.g.  A  3679 (nat 
misse]  n  erased) :  4233(synge]  croj;  B  719(humble]  able); 
1033(musede  he]  cm.);  D  644(hir]  him,  m  erased) :  1968 
(oned]  counted);  2034 (Ye]  They);  E  4 83 (art]  arne);  815 
(betwixe]  I  swore  to);  1751 (on  hir  face]  in  a  traunce); 
B  2385(han  in  suspect]  can.).   In  D  644,  an  incorrect  let- 
ter is  erased  preparatory  to  inserting  the  correct  one; 
cf •  E  187(knel  erasure  2  letters  t  on  hi  erasure  one  let- 
ter) .   In  D  1943  space  for  4  or  5  letters  was  left  after 
,lcle,, ,  but  the  word  is  finished  as  "cled"  instead  of 
"cleped".   Completed  correction  of  error,  as  in  E  1910, 
where  "decree"  is  visibly  altered  to  "degree",  occurs 
very  rarely.  Here  as  in  other  MSS  crosses  marking  errors 
may  be  much  later  than  the  writing  of  the  MS. 

Many  lines  are  omitted,  rarely  with  spaces  for  inser- 
tion (E  50,  line  omitted,  space  before  49);  some  lines 
are  left  unfinished  (e.g.  D  520,  704).   Here  and  there  a 
word  is  omitted  as  if  the  scribe  could  not  read  his  exem- 
plar: e.g.  A  2017(vp  space  steres);  3427(deyde  om.);  B 
947(Septe  om.);  D  694(clerkes  om.);  704(is  exaltat  om. ) ; 
E  48(Poo  om.);  120(floure]  for  space);  463(in  this  om.) ; 
D  1514 (Thou  om.,  H  inserted  by  later  hand). 

On  f.Sb  is  "here"  (15  C)  in  lower  left  hand  corner, 
perhaps  a  direction. 
ILLUMINATION 

Large  initials  (2-8  lines,  champs)  of  gold  with  pink 
and  blue  background  and  branches  of  straggling  green  fo- 
liage with  round  and  trefoil  blossoms  of  gold  with  green 
dots.   Small  initials  of  blue  with  red  penwork,  and  par- 
agraph marks  alternately  red  and  blue.   See  chapter  on 
Illumination. 
BINDING 

19  C,  of  fine-grained  orange-brown  russia  leather, 
with  the  Holkham  pattern  with  a  gilt  border  and  in  the 
centre  the  crest  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.   It  remained 
long  unbound. 
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PRESENT  CONDITION 

Rather  badly  mottled  with  damp;  ink  flaked  off.  Un- 
til 1814  the  Holkham  MSS  remained  unbound  and  had  suf- 
fered much  from  "damp  and  the  worm";  cf.  C.  W.  James, 
Library,  4  S.,  11,229. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Irregular:   Abcd  Ga( 1-119)  Gb  H  Pb  Pa  B1  Dab  Ea  Eb 
E>cd  geabcd^ 

The  order  is  extraordinary  and  connecting  links  are 
lacking.   ReT  ends  on  a  recto  and  SNP  begins  without  even 
a  line  of  space.  There  is  no  hint  that  CkT  was  expected. 
SNP  ends  half  way  down  the  first  column  of  a  recto,  leav- 
ing the  rest  of  this  page  and  the  verso  blank  for  the 
tale.   Since  this  leaf  is  the  last  of  a  quire,  more  could 
have  been  inserted  if  the  tale  had  been  found.  The  tales 
then  follow,  in  confused  order,  without  break,  to  the  end 
of  SqT,  which  stops  at  the  foot  of  the  first  column  of  a 
recto,  the  second  column  and  the  verso  being  left  blank 
for  continuation  (the  partly  blank  leaf  is  f.iii  of  the 
quire;.   Prom  that  point  one  tale  follows  another,  in  the 
normal  order  except  that  Ea  and  Eb  split  Section  D. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Unique  among  CT  MSS  in  having  Section  D  broken  into 
two  parts.   Apparently  derived  from  a  basic  MS  which  had 
become  badly  disarranged  and  had  lost  many  tales.  These 
were  supplied  from  other  sources.   In  most  tales,  the 
only  MS  closely  associated  with  Hk  is  |/ Sft3  :  KtT,  SNP 
(tale  not  copied),  CYT,  McPT ,  SqT,  MeT,  and  ShT,  PrT,  Th, 
and  Mel.   In  MIT  and  ReT,  Hk  is  loosely  attached  to  an 
unknown  member  of  the  large  composite  group,  very  near 
the  top;  and  in  Fb  it  is  near  the  top  of  Group  fr*.   In 
MLT  is  shows  only  very  slight  connections  with  Hg  and  Py 
and  may  be  independent.   In  Section  D,  it  is  joined  by 
I/S22  and  in  SuT  by  ]/  Eq3  also;  as  |/ Hk-gy2  broke  off  at 
2158,  |/ Bq3  picked  up  the  ending  from  ]/  Q&.   In  C1T,  Hk 
is  v/ith  Bw  and  Ras,  less  closely  with  Fi-Nl,  and  these 
MSS  seem  to  represent  a  pre-CT  version  of  the  tale. 

Hk  is  somewhat  carelessly  copied  but  edits  scarcely 
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at  all  and  is  valuable  as  representing  a  line  almost  in- 
dependent, coming  off  near  the  top  of  the  large  composite 
group, 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  dialect  is  East  Midland,  the  North  Essex  and  Suf- 
folk region  where  Hk  was  owned  being  a  possible  location. 
Distinctly  Northern  features  are  lacking,  but  a  few  forms 
suggest  Northern  influence. 

The  spelling  is  fairly  regular  and  free  from  confusion 
in  use  of  symbols.  Preferences  are:  ck  for  kk,  tch  for 
cch,  u  or  ue  for  usual  ew  (truly,  hue).  Vowel  doubling 
occurs  most  often  finally  and  in  words  at  ends  of  lines; 
there  is  frequent  consonant  doubling, 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Index  hands,  apparently  later  than  the  MS  and  possibly 
of  various  dates,  have  been  drawn  to  point  to  proverbs 
and  other  admired  lines.   On  f,31b  such  a  hand  is  nearly 
hidden  by  the  upper  spray  of  the  illuminated  T.   It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  it  would  have  been  drawn  over  the 
illumination;  if  not,  some  pointers  of  this  type  are 
early . 

Of  scribbled  names,  there  is  only  one  besides  those 
discussed  under  Provenance.   On  f.9b  is  "wyl  wyliam[?] 
denham[?]  has  a  fyne  mese. ...[?] (early  16  C ) .   Of  this  it 
is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  Denham  is  only  a  few  miles 
from  Kentwell  and  Long  Melford  (see  Provenance). 

The  facts  presented  under  Supervision  and  Order  of 
Tales  seem  to  indicate  that  the  MS  was  not  produced  in  a 
shop  but  by  a  professional  scribe  attempting  to  form  for 
a  patron  from  such  sources  as  happened  to  be  accessible 
to  him  a  good  collection  of  the  Canterbury  stories,  per- 
haps using  as  his  main  basis  a  somewhat  battered  and  dis- 
arranged MS. 
PROVENANCE 

On  f.86b  is  a  partly  obliterated  statement  of  owner- 
ship by  " [H]erry  Doylle" ,  with  names  of  witnesses:  "Thom- 
as Doylle" ,  "Phelip  Doylle",  "Jhon  Coket" .   In  the  pedi- 
gree of  Doyly  of  Pondhall  (Bayley,  House  of  D *  Ovlv .  101 
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sqq) ,  John  (d.1483)  had  a  grandson  Henry,  who  had  two 
sons,  Henry  and  Thomas  (no  Philip  named) ;  and  their  aunt 
was  a  "Mrs,  Cocket  of  Norfolk".   Of  the  sons,  Henry  (c. 
1528-97)  married  Anne  White  (Blomefield,  V,506sqq)  of 
Shotesham,  Norf.;  cf.  f.l3b,  "white"  (red  crayon),  and  f. 
26,  "whitf"  (dry  point).   Probably  this  younger  Henry 
owned  the  MS  and  his  brother  Thomas  (b.  c.1530)  and  his 
uncle,  John  Cocket,  were  witnesses  of  his  claim  to  it. 

Henry  Doyly  may  have  had  the  MS  from  Richard  Clopton, 
to  whom,  with  his  father,  Sir  William  Clopton,  a  CT  MS 
was  bequeathed  by  Richard  Dodyngton,  priest  of  Foxearth, 
in  1495  (will  PCC  25  Vox).  The  Doylys  of  Pondhall,  Suff., 
were  near  neighbors  of  the  Cloptons  of  Long  Melford  and 
Kentwell  and  were  distantly  related  to  them.  Most  of  the 
Clopton  legatees  in  the  Dodyngton  will  were  related  to 
the  Doylys.  The  case  for  the  identity  of  the  two  MSS  is 
given  in  the  chapter  on  Recorded  MSS;  but  there  is  ano- 
ther name  in  Hk  that  confirms  the  hypothesis:  f.31, 
"Thomas  Sparow" ( or  "Sparowes",  trimmed).   A  Sparrow  fam- 
ily of  Long  Melford  was  intimate  with  the  Cloptons,  and 
a  Thomas  who  died  in  1595  at  a  very  great  age  (Morant, 
11,289)  could  have  been  the  writer  in  the  MS. 

The  great-grandson  of  Henry  Doyly  II,  Edmond  Doyly, 
married  Bridget,  granddaughter  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  who  owned  many  of  the  MSS  now  at  Holkham. 
No  CT  MS,  however,  is  listed  in  his  catalogue,  but  only  a 
printed  Chaucer.   But  Hk  is  in  the  Holkham  Catalogue  of 
1775  (No. 453),  and  on  f.l  of  the  MS  is  the  autograph  of 
Thomas  William  Coke  (1754-1842),  ancestor  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whose  courtesy  we  are  indebted  both 
for  permission  to  have  the  photostats  made  and  for  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  MS  itself.   Mr.  C.  W.  James,  the 
librarian  at  Holkham,  to  whom  we  owe  thanks  for  several 
suggestions,  doubts  whether  the  MS  came  down  from  the 
Doylys  through  Bridget  Coke;  but  that  it  somehow  passed 
from  them  to  the  Cokes  is  certain. 
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CONTENTS 

1.  "Compleynte  between  God  and  Man"  (by  William  Lich- 
field), ff.l-9b  (f.10  blank). 

2.  "How  Merci  and  Pees  Ryghtwisnes  and  Trouthe  dispu- 
ted for  the  Redempciun  of  Mankynde,"  ff. 11-20. 

3.  "The  Stori  of  the  blyssyd  Passion  of  Crist  Iesus 
And  the  grete  sorwis  of  his  blissid  modyr  Marie,"  ff .21- 
43  (ff .43b, 44  blank). 

4.  "The  Storie  of  Joseph  of  Aramathie  and  Nichodemus," 
ff.45-54b. 

5.  "Pilatys  lyffe,"  ff.54b-56. 

6.  "The  Lynage  of  Our  Lady,"  ff.5Sb-57. 

7.  "The  Lyfe  and  byrthe  of  Judas  Scary ot,"  ff.57b-58. 

8.  "How  the  Apostilis  made  the  Crede  in  Jerusalem  the 
lyfe  and  martyrdom  of  them,"  ff .58-59b. 

9.  "A  declaration  of  the  Epiphany,"  etc.,  ff.59b-64 
(ff. 64b, 65, 66  blank). 

10.  "The  Pilgrymage  and  the  xvayes  of  Jerusalem,"  ff.67- 
80b. 

11.  "Prouerbis"  (Melibeus),  ff. 31-99  (f.99b  blank). 

12.  "The  falle  of  Princis"  (Monk's  Tale),  ff.lOO-HOb 
(ff. Ill, 112  blank). 

13.  Burgh,  "Hie  Incipit  Paruus  Catho,"  ff,113-134b. 

14.  Lydgate,  "Cherle  and  Byrde,"  ff. 135-140. 

15.  Lydgate,  "Hors  Sheep  and  Goos,"  ff,140b-144. 

16.  Miscellaneous  verse  and  prose,  including  Holsham's 
"The  World  so  Y/ide" ,  tables  of  the  sun,  and  recipes,  ff. 
144-150b  (f.151  blank). 

On  No. 2  cf .  Traver,  Four  Daughters  of  God:  on  Nos.3-9 
cf .  Butler,  Legenda  Aurea;  Brovm,  Register.  1,473  (Huth 
MS)  lists  some  of  the  smaller  pieces  under  No. 16. 
FORM 

Paper;  ff .  iiii  plus  151;  foliation  modern. 

11  1/2"  x  8";  writing  space  8"  x  5  3/4". 
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Not  ruled  or  margined;  trimmed,  mainly  top  and  side. 

Single  columns;  prose  32-35  lines,  verse  32  lines  or 
4  stanzas. 
WATERMARKS 

At  least  eight,  none  in  Briquet.  Was  the  paper  Flem- 
ish? Or  English? 

1.  Unicorn,  French  type,  flyleaf  ill  only;  other  fly- 
leaves of  the  same  paper. 

2.  Gothic  b  bifurcated  and  crowned  with  quatrefoil, 
no  cross-stroke,  Qq  1  and  10. 

3.  Scissors,  1  leaf  in  Q,  2;  perhaps  as  in  Qq  6  and  7. 

4.  Glove  with  tassel  and  indented  wrist  with  rod  and 
5-pointed  star,  X  in  center  of  palm,  Qq  2,  8,  and  11. 

5.  Hand,  thumbnail  and  fancy  cuff,  Qq  2,  3,  4,  5,  7. 

6.  Hand,  with  thumbnail  and  straight  cuff,  Qq  3  and  5. 

7.  Glove  with  rod  and  6-pointed  star,  Q  12. 

8.  Glove,  rod  and  3-armed  Maltese  cross,  Qq  9  and  13. 
The  paper  is  folded  sometimes  as  folio,  sometimes  as 

quarto,  always  to  the  same  size.  The  different  papers  are 
mixed  within  the  quires:  e.g.  Q  2  contains  Nos.  3,  4,  and 
5,  the  sheet  within  3  being  quarto,  the  others  folio.  No 
system  was  used  in  putting  together  odd  lots  of  paper. 
COLLATION 

Quires  of  various  sizes,  with  CW,  within  the  "books". 
The  series  of  signatures  (letters  and  arable  numerals)  is 
late;  a  few  earlier  signatures  in  roman  numerals. 

Book  I:  Q  l10.  Book  II:  Q  210(xi,xii  cut  away,  proba- 
bly blank).  Book  III:  Qq  316;  48(ff.43,44  blank).  Book 
IV:  Qq  516;  66(ff.65,66  blank).  Book  V:  Q  714( original) . 
Book  VI:  Qq  816;  917(iv,  unnumbered,  out;  101  duplicated; 
111,112  blank).  Book  VII:  Qq  1010;  111S.  Book  VIII:  Qq 
12xl(x  out,  no  gap  in  text);  136(v,vii,viii,x  out). 

In  Book  VI  the  two  quires  are  bound  together  by  the  CW 
on  f.96b  ("in  this  world",  B  2952).  Mel,  here  called 
"Prouerbls",  ends  on  f.99a,  with  forward  reference  to 
MkT,  called  "The  falle  of  Princis".  The  verso  is  blank 
and  the  next  folio  (iv),  probably  also  blank,  has  been 
cut  away.  MkT  begins  (B  3181)  at  the  top  of  f.100  (sig. 
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i  v),  and  ends  at  foot  of  110b  with  B  3956,  ff .111,112 

blank. 

DATE 

1480-1500. 

WRITING 

One  clear  but  not  professional  hand;  in  the  glosses 
and  colophon  it  is  of  the  liturgical  type  ("text  hand"). 
INK 

Varies  between  black  and  brown,  sometimes  very  light; 
proper  names  and  headings  in  black. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  trace  of  supervision.  A  few  corrections,  mainly  er- 
rors of  dittography,  corrected  by  striking  through  in 
red;  omissions,  often  indicated  by  a  caret  in  red,  sup- 
plied in  the  ink  of  the  text. 
ILLUMINATION 

None. 
BINDING 

Original  limp  vellum,  with  flaps  and  stamped  leather 
spine;  bookplate  of  Huth  Library  inside  cover. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Good. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  VALUE 

From  |/Ha4-Ldx.  The  text  is  cut  and  much  edited,  but 
is  of  value  for  distinguishing  variants  inherited  by  Ha4 
from  its  ancestor  from  those  made  by  Ha4  itself. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

East  Midland,  with  forms  that  show  familiarity  with 
Northern  dialect. 

The  spelling,  which  is  variable,  shows:  £  chiefly  in 
pt,  £e,  etc.;  frequent  3(usually  palatal);  c  for  s  (less 
often  s  for  c)  and  -ns  for  -nee;  ck  for  kk;  v  for  u  con- 
sonant medial;  ai,  ay  in  thai,  thay;  ew  as  in  frewte,  en« 
dewryd.  Vowels  are  fairly  often  doubled. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  MS  consists  of  half  a  dozen  smaller  books,  as  is 
seen  by  the  blank  leaves  and  leaves  cut  away  at  the  ends 
of  quires.  As  they  were  all  written  by  the  same  scribe 
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at  about  the  same  time,  he  was  perhaps  collecting  a  "li- 
brary" of  the  usual  religious  type.  Clearly  defined 
"books"  are  indicated  above  under  Collation. 

But  the  blanks  do  not  always  indicate  the  end  of  a 
book.   In  Book  VI  a  colophon  at  the  end  of  "Prouerbis" 
(Mel)  distinctly  invites  the  reader  to  observe  how  the 
principles  therein  set  forth  are  illustrated  by  the  sto- 
ries in  the  "Palle  of  Princis"  (MkT).  Yet  the  two  are 
now  separated  by  a  blank  verso  and  originally  there  was 
another  folio  between,  which  was  also  blank.   Since  it 
seems  certain  that  if  the  two  pieces  had  been  copied  in 
their  present  order  MkT  would  have  followed  immediately 
after  Mel  (cf.  the  other  "books")  we  may  assume  that  MkT 
was  written  first,  occupying  a  quire  of  12  (ff. 100, 101, 
101*, 103-10).  When  it  was  decided  to  use  Mel  to  intro- 
duce the  MkT,  the  scribe  after  writing  a  quire  of  16 
found  that  he  had  several  pages  of  text  left  to  copy. 
Instead  of  making  a  small  quire  to  contain  them,  he 
placed  four  double  leaves  outside  the  quire  of  12  con- 
taining MkT,  thus  making  a  potential  quire  of  20.   Of  the 
four  folios  preceding  Mid?  he  required  only  two  and  a  half 
for  the  rest  of  Mel.   He  then  removed  iv  (cf.  the  old 
signatures)  with  its  gemel  f.xvii;  and  then,  or  later, 
one  of  the  three  folios  remaining  blank  at  the  end  of  MkT 
was  cut  away,  leaving  a  quire  of  17  folios. 

There  is  nowhere  sny  indication  that  the  scribe  knew 
that  his  "Prouerbis"  and  "Palle  of  Princis"  were  Canter- 
bury Tales  or  were  by  Chaucer.  The  latter  title  may  have 
been  suggested  by  Lydgate's  poem,  but  many  MSS  have  "De 
Casibus  Virorum  Illustrium"  as  a  heading  for  MkT. 

The  handwriting  suggests  an  experienced  writer,  per- 
haps a  cleric.  Whether  he  made  the  book  for  an  insti- 
tution or  for  a  person  does  not  appear.   That  persons  of 
wealth  sometimes  had  books  written  is  v/ell  known;  cf . 
"Hunc  libellum  fecit  fieri  Magister  Will'mus  Wode  Rector 
de  Salle  [Norf.]  quern  Edmundus  Southwille  scripsit  in 
rectoria  de  Salle  anno  domini  Mill'mo  CCCCXXX"  (MS  Lam- 
beth 505). 
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PROVENANCE 

"John  Skynner"  occurs  twice,  in  two  16  C  hands  --  once 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  flap  of  the  original  front  cov- 
er, and  again  as  "John  Skynnyr  of  farnham"  [Surrey]  in- 
side the  back  of  the  original  cover.   On  flyleaf  ii,  in 
an  apparently  earlier  hand  (among  other  scribbles),  is 
written:  "John  Thyll[eras.]  John  tylly  owth  for  ij  bowsyl- 
lys  off  wy...the  pres..xxiiij  d" ;  and  also,  "Iste  confes- 
sor domyni.Iste  lyber  pertenethe  Nicolaus  Serll." 

It  seems  probable  that  the  MS  was  owned  in  the  16  C 
by  a  John  Skinner  of  the  wealthy  family  of  Skinner  of 
Reigate,  which  appears  in  records  of  Surrey  from  the  time 
of  Henry  VI,  often  connected  with  the  king's  household. 
There  were  five  Johns  living  in  the  16  C.   One  of  them 
(d.1558)  held  a  tenement  in  Farnham  ( Surr .Arch. Coll . t 
XXV, 16, 10).   From  the  date  he  seems  to  have  been  the  fa- 
ther of  the  John  (d. 1571/2)  who  was  clerk  controller  of 
the  household  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (VCH  Surr.,  IV,249n; 
MacLean,  Poyntz  Family,  p. 133).  His  grandfather,  John  I, 
died  1516  (VCH  Surr.,  111,243;  MacLean,  loc.cit.);  and 
for  years  before  and  after  that  date,  the  name  John  Skyn- 
ner appears  in  the  public  and  local  records,  referring  to 
himself,  his  son,  or  his  grandson.   It  is  perhaps  signif- 
icant that  John  I  was  of  Peckham,  as  was  perhaps  his  son, 
John  IJ,  and  in  1527  John  Tyll  and  another  gentleman  of 
the  Chapel  were  granted  the  fee  farm  of  the  manors  of 
Camberwell  and  Peckham  (LP  Hy  VIII,  III, 2,p. 1385) .  This 
may  be  the  John  Tylly  of  the  MS.   Again,  the  name  Searle 
occurs  in  Surrey;  there  is,  in  fact,  a  Nicholas  Searle 
listed  in  the  musters  for  Farnham  in  1569  (Surr .Rec . Soc . . 
11,159,222-23).   This  seems  late  for  the  writing,  but  as 
there  was  another  Nicholas  living  1592-93  (ibid.,  II, 
226),  so  there  may  have  been  an  earlier  one  in  the  fam- 
ily. There  was  also  a  Nicholas  Serle,  collector  of  sub- 
sidy in  Middlesex  in  1525  (LP  Hy_  VIII,  111,1, No. 1299) . 

From  the  note  on  f.l50b,  "Thys  ys  ye  medysyn  y*  ye 
kynges  grace  vsythe  every  day",  there  would  seem  to  be 
confirmation  that  the  MS  belonged,  at  the  time  when  the 
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note  was  written,  to  some  one  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  the  king,  and  probably  in  his  household.  This  would, 
of  course,  apply  to  John  Skynner  III.   It  was  probably 
his  son,  John  IV  (d.1584),  who  entered  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1553  (Hopwood,  1,94);  but  in  1537  a  John  Skynner, 
"gentleman",  was  seneschal  of  the  court  of  the  Austin 
Canons  of  Tandridge,  in  Surrey  near  Farnham  and  Reigate 
( Surr .Arch . Coll . ,  IX, 148;  cf.  pp.69,74).  This  suggests 
a  possible  origin  for  the  MS  in  this  priory.   It  is  the 
sort  of  compilation  that  might  be  expected  of  a  religious 
house;  Austin  Canons  were  generally  much  given  to  book- 
making.  This  origin  would  explain  the  Skynner  ownership 
but  not  the  Serll. 

Later  the  MS  evidently  was  in  the  hands  of  John  Stowe, 
since  it  contains  notes  in  his  writing  on  ff .  1  and  9b. 
The  note  on  f .81,  however,  is  probably  not  by  him,  as  has 
been  asserted,  but  may  be  by  William  Thynne.   If  so,  it 
tends  to  confirm  the  presence  of  a  John  Skynner  in  the 
household  of  Henry  VIII,  or  at  least  to  confirm  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Thynne. 

On  flyleaf  ii  is,  "Th  Sayer  me  tenet  7  decembris 
[cross]  1617",  and  the  name  is  repeated  on  f.iv  verso. 
Cf •  the  same  name  in  perhaps  the  same  hand  in  MS  Cotton 
Julius  F.ii. 

The  MS  probably  passed  from  Sayer  to  one  of  the  Sa- 
viles,  as  it  appears  as  lot  34  in  the  Savile  sale  (Feb. 
6,  1861).   It  was  purchased  by  Ellis  and  appears  as  lot 
5871  in  the  Huth  sale  in  1917  (purchased  by  Quaritch) , 
and  went  to  the  Huntington  Library  before  1924. 
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CONTENTS 

1.  Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated,  beginning  A  67,  ff.2- 
237. 

2.  "Bona  carta  gloriose  passionis  domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi,"  ff .258-40  (cf.  above,  MS  Ee,  and  Brown,  Regis- 
ter, II, No. 2644). 

FORM 

Vellum  (unusually  thick);  ff.  i(flyleaf)  plus  240;  fo- 
liation modern. 

12  3/4"  x  8  3/4";  writing  space  8  5/8"  x  5  5/8". 

Ruled  in  brown  ink.  Trimmed,  especially  at  top  and 
sides. 

Single  columns,  43  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights.  CW  and  signatures  (a-sign  for  and,  aa-gg) . 

Qq:  l8-98;  107(v  lost);  ll8-228;  236 ;  248-308;  311. 

F.i  of  Q  1  is  f .2  and  begins  with  A  67,  and  on  f .9(Q 
1  viii)  is  a  pencilled  note:  "Nothing  wanting,  one  leaf 
cancelled."  But  both  Q.  1  and  Q  2  are  normal  eights;  per- 
haps the  exemplar  lacked  lines  1-66  (cf.  Lc).  The  loss 
in  Q.  10  was  f.78  (F  132-217);  apparently  it  occurred  af- 
ter the  foliation.  Q  23  is  an  original  six,  containing 
C  893-968,  spurious  link,  and  B  1191-1618.  Q  31  is  a  sin- 
gle leaf  of  stiff,  thick  vellum,  probably  added  to  re- 
ceive the  end  of  the  Bona  Carta. 
DATE 

1430-50. 
WRITING 

1.  CT ;  one  rather  stiff,  formal  hand,  variable  in 
size;  some  corrections  perhaps  in  another  hand. 

2.  Bona  Carta:  a  smaller  hand,  liturgical  in  appear- 
ance. 

INK 

Fairly  uniform  dark  brown,  gradually  lighter. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  signs  of  supervision.   In  many  instances  a  line  of 
space  is  left  where  the  scribe  knew  or  supposed  a  line 
of  text  to  be  missing.  Nearly  always  the  person  who  put 
in  the  ornamental  paragraph  marks  before  the  spaces  left 
for  rubrics  has  placed  them  before  these  blanks  also. 
Many  of  the  blanks  still  remain,  but  some  have  been 
filled  in  correctly  or  incorrectly  by  a  later  15  C  hand: 
cf .  A  1800,  2200,  2239,  3574,  3578,  4288,  F  656,  D  284, 
584,  1144,  E  238,  etc.;  after  A  2457  space  is  left  al- 
though nothing  is  missing. 
ILLUMINATION 

Page  and  tale  headings,  names  of  Pilgrims,  and  glosses 
are  in  rubric,  preceded  by  blue  or  gold  paragraph  marks. 
Large  capitals  (2-3  lines)  are  blue  with  red  penwork,  al- 
ternating with  gold  capitals  and  brown  flourishes;  simi- 
lar capitals  are  used  in  Mel  for  paragraphs. 
BINDING 

17  C(?);  new  backed;  remains  of  old  clasps. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Slightly  injured  by  damp. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  d  (with  FkT  after  MeT) : 

A  X  B1  Fa  Eb  Fb  D  Ea  G  C  B3  H  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Although  the  order  of  tales  with  Gam  is  nearer  Type  d, 
textually  Ii  is  a  £*  MS,  usually  very  near  the  top  of  the 
line.   In  Section  A  (KtT  from  c.1448,  MiT,  ReT)  it  is 
from  an  exclusive  common  ancestor  with  Ha4;  but  MLT  and 
endlink  it  gets  from  a  ft*  MS;  in  SqT  it  is  with  £*,  in 
MeT  with  ft*;  in  FkT,  all  of  Section  D,  and  C1T  to  c.1015, 
it  is  again  with  fc-*.  At  E  1015  its  ancestor  seems  to 
have  failed,  for  it  begins  to  show  as  close  to  Raa  and  so 
continues  through  Section  G;  in  Section  C  it  returns  to 
b#  and  so  continues  throughout  B2,  McPT,  and  PsPT.   In 
NPT,  however,  this  relationship  is  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  from  c.4155  the  ancestor  of  Jjg  was  much  contaminated 
by  a  MS  of  the  ft*  line. 
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Short  passages,  it  Is  noticeable,  Ii  seems  to  get 
from  the  same  source  as  Ht :  e.g.  CkT,  the  adapted  Sq-Fk 
and  Me-Sq  links,  and  MkP .   The  spurious  links  —  CY-Ph 
and  Pd-Sh  —  It  picks  up  from  e   $*  MS. 

Wherever  Ii  is  with  &""",  except  in  Section  A,  it  is 
the  highest  MS  of  the  line  and  its  testimony  must  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  group;  but  it  is  a  very  bad 
copy  and  extensively  edited. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  dialect  is  East  Midland;  such  Northern  features 
as  appear  may  well  have  been  found  within  that  region. 
In  general  related  to  ft"*,  Ii  has  none  of  the  special  fea- 
tures that  mark  He  and  Nl,  and  only  the  spelling  enowe , 
enough  like  Ha3.   No  marked  change  in  forms  appears  with 
changes  in  affiliation. 

The  spelling  is  fairly  systematic.   Characteristic 
are:  frequent  ck  for  kk  and  v  for  medial  u  consonant;  oc- 
casional s  for  c,  c  for  s,  and  k  for  c  (kache).   Vowel 
doubling  is  infrequent  and  irregular  (note  rhymes  stode: 
good,  meen:clene).   Consonants  are  fairly  often  doubled 
after  short  vowel.  Many  words  have  a  regular  or  pre- 
ferred spelling  (e.g.  eiche,  thrugh,  enowe  or  enough, 
dorre,  true).  There  are  many  errors  (e.g.  a  visy  s  an 
esy,  celestiate  =  ecclesiaste,  vnshe  belled  ■  disheu- 
elled,  tyverTIsbee  rhyming  with  Eve=Enee). 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

On  f.i( flyleaf)  is  a  17  C  table  of  contents. 

The  missing  lines  A  1-66  are  written  in  the  margins 
of  the  first  page  (f.2)  in  a  17  C  hand. 

On  f.l61b  is  a  scribbled  quotation  (17  C)  from  "Chau- 
cer's Prophecy"  (cf.  Hammond,  pp. 447-48). 

On  f .237b  are  politico-historical  notes  in  a  15  C 
hand;  a  reference  to  the  tenth  year  of  Edward  IV  is 
erased. 

Many  scribbles,  including  some  unintelligible  notes 
of  prices;  and  on  f.240,  below  the  explicit,  a  Latin  med- 
ical charm  and  some  English  verses. 

On  f .204b,  84  lines  (B  3377-3460)  are  missing,  sug- 
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gesting  a  loss  of  one  leaf  in  the  exemplar. 

In  Mk-NP  link,  lines  3481-82  follow  immediately  after 
3460,  but  then  come  lines  3461-80  and  —  with  the  omis- 
sion of  3481-82  —  the  rest  of  the  link.   Ii's  exemplar 
had  the  short  form  (with  Knight  in  3457)  but  the  Ii 
scribe  picked  up  3461-80  and  inserted  them  in  the  wrong 
place. 
PROVENANCE 

On  f.200b  is  "Ann  Cock"  and  "An  Cok"  (16  C),  and  on  f. 
201b,  second  hand  continuing,  "An  Cok  ys  my  wyfe  henrie 
dennye" ,  followed  by  "thys  is  her  marke  well  what  is 
this[Y]  for. ..that  shrew[  ri]   wreten[?]"  —  all  very  faint. 
At  the  top  of  f .201b,  in  a  more  mature  hand,  is,  "I  kan 
be  huswife  but  not  for  hennrye  denye"  —  again  very 
faint.  The  scribbles  perhaps  record  some  childish  joke, 
and  the  association  of  the  two  names  suggests  Anne  Cooke 
(1528-1610),  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  and  in  1557 
wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  and  Henry  Denny  (1540-76), 
son  of  Sir  Anthony  Denny  (d.1549).   Henry  Denny  in  his 
will  (PCC  19  Carew)  names  as  one  of  his  executors  his 
brother-in-law,  William  Cooke  (Denny  and  William  Cooke, 
son  of  Sir  Anthony,  married  sisters).   On  f.188,  smudged 
and  partly  cut  off,  is  the  name  "Willm  Cooke[?]";  and  be- 
low it,  "Edward... "(illegible);  on  f.124  is  "Edmund  Cook" 
(16  C).   Unfortunately,  although  the  combination  of  names 
is  very  common,  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  the  family 
of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke  of  Gidea  Hall,  Essex.  The  elder  Sir 
Anthony  (1504-76;  had  a  son  Edward  and  a  son  William  who 
had  a  son  Edward,  and  the  younger  Sir  Anthony  (d.1604) 
had  a  son  Edward  (Wright,  Essex.  II,440n. ,706sqq;  Essex 
Rev.,  XXX, 57);  but  no  Edmund  appears  in  the  accessible 
pedigrees.  There  was,  however,  an  Edmund  Cooke  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  in  1565  (Black  Bks., 1,346),  who  was  certainly 
contemporary  and  of  the  same  social  status  as  the  sons  of 
Sir  Anthony  (William  took  his  M.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1564), 
whether  or  not  he  was  a  relative. 

On  ff .  196  and  204  is  the  name  "Thomas  Tyldesley" 
(16  C).   Thomas  was  a  family  name  with  the  Tyldesleys  of 
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Wardley,  Lancash. ,  several  of  whom  were  distinguished 
men  in  public  service;  whether  the  writer  was  the  Thomas 
(d.1635)  who  was  attorney  general  for  Lancaster  or  an 
older  Thomas  has  not  appeared  (for  the  elaborate  will  of 
his  grandfather,  1547,  see  Chetham  Soc.,  XXXIII, 97sqq). 
It  should  "be  noted,  however,  that  William  Tyldesley  was 
librarian  of  Henry  VIII  and  necessarily  familiar  with 
Sir  Anthony  Denny,  who  was  one  of  Henry's  intimates  (cf. 
a  letter  of  1538  in  LP  Hy  VIII.  XIII, 2, No. 852) . 

On  f.167  is  "Don  Pero  lasso  de  castilla"  (16  C).   In 
B.M.  MS  Add. 28343,  No. 146  is  a  letter  dated  1582  from 
"Don  Pedro  Lasso  de  Castilla  y  Zuniga" ;  although  this  is 
in  a  collection  of  Spanish  papers  and  concerns  only  fam- 
ily affairs,  it  shows  that  a  man  of  this  name  existed. 
Was  he  possibly  earlier  in  the  retinue  of  Philip? 

On  f.201b  is  "Thomas  Breton  wrete  thys" ;  and  on  f. 
236b,  partly  trimmed  off,  "[Br Jet on  yoman  [of  t]he  garde 
vnto  [th]e  qenes  magi..."   There  was  an  heraldic  family 
of  Norfolk  with  several  16  C  Thomases  ( Harl . Soc . ,  XXXII, 
54-55),  but  no  evidence  of  Court  connection  appears. 

In  general,  the  suggestion  is  strong  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  16  C  or  earlier  the  MS  belonged  to  some  one 
at  Court  —  possibly  the  Dennys.  This  seems,  however, 
to  be  controverted  by  the  first  definite  claim  of  owner- 
ship.  On  f.239b  is:  "Thys  ys  George  towkars  bowke  lentt 
to  hyme  by  George  Herrollde  surgentt  the  ffyrst  day  of 
Awgust  Anno  Domini  1558." 

A  George  Harolde  before  1544  held  a  tenement  very  near 
the  Middle  Temple  (LP  Hy  VIII,  XIX, 2, p. 181 ) ;  but  whether 
he  was  the  "surgentt"  (certainly  not  serjeant-at-law) 
does  not  appear.  That  he  was  a  serjeant  of  some  sort 
in  a  royal  or  noble  household  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  a  John  Harrold  was  yeoman  purveyor  in  the  household 
of  Queen  Mary  (PRO,  E  101/428/17),  and  offices  at  Court 
were  often  hereditary.   It  is  also  possible  that  the  fam- 
ily name,  a  somewhat  uncommon  one,  was  derived  from  Har- 
old's Park,  which,  together  with  other  Waltham  Abbey 
property  had  been  granted  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny  (Wright, 
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11,452).  The  name  George  Tucker  is  hopelessly  common. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  these  two  men,  who  were  obvi- 
ously of  lower  station  than  the  Cooke s  and  the  Dennys, 
might  have  got  hold  of  the  MS  —  perhaps  intending  to 
keep  it  only  temporarily,  as  the  "lentt"  suggests;  but 
there  is  no  hint  that  it  was  ever  returned  to  persons  of 
the  Court  circle. 

In  the  17  C  it  was  certainly  owned  by  Richard  Holds- 
worth,  master  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  died  in 
1649  (see  slip  pasted  inside  the  cover).   It  was  No.52 
of  Holdsworthfs  books  (see  MS  catalogue,  Dd.8.45)  and 
went  to  the  University  Library  only  after  a  long  lawsuit 
in  1664  (see  Camb.  MS  Mm. 4. 27);  it  appears  in  the  Parris 
catalogue  of  c.1753  as  M Chaucer. Membr.fol. Exemplar  pul- 
chrum" . 

As  to  the  history  of  the  MS  before  the  16  C,  there  is 
an  interesting  possibility.   On  f.238  is  a  name  which 
seems  to  be  "Barron"  (a  smudge  prolongs  the  second  r  so 

that  it  resembles  a  t),   and  below  it,  "these  were 

Roger  Noreys[?]";  on  f.240b,  among  other  scribbles,  is 
the  name  "John  Barun[?]". 

There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  connect  this  name  with 
an  earlier  owner  of  a  CT  MS.  According  to  a  record  of  c. 
1462  in  the  Lincoln  Register  of  Bishop  Chedworth  (f.52b), 
proceedings  for  heresy  were  taken  against  several  men  of 
Agmondesham  (Amersham,  Bucks.),  among  whom  was  John  Baron 
(cf.  Furnivall's  note  in  Acad.,  XXXVIII, 150;  W.H. Summers, 
The  Lollards  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  p. 66;  and  VCH  Bucks., 
1,297-99;.   Baron  confessed  that  he  had  given  credence 
to  Hugh  Leche's  teachings  about  the  uselessness  of  pil- 
grimages and  image -wor ship  and  that  he  owned  three  books, 
one  containing  the  Life  of  Our  Lady,  the  Mirror  of  Sin- 
ners, and  the  Mirror  of  Matrimony,  with  certain  sermons; 
the  second,  a  book  of  Tales  of  Canterbury;  and  the  third, 
"a  play  of  St  Dionise".   He  sued  for  mercy  and  submitted 
to  the  correction  of  the  Church.  The  writing  of  the  name 
in  Ii  looks  later  than  would  be  expected  of  a  man  who  was 
an  adult  in  1462,  but  the  names  of  other  men  of  Amersham 
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appear  provokingly  in  the  MS.   Summers  (pp. 80-82)  cites 
from  Foxe,  Book  of  Martyrs  (IV, 22 8)  the  resort  of  a  group 
of  Londoners,  c.1506,  to  Amersham  (26  miles  from  London) 
to  confer  on  matters  of  religion.  This  group  included 
William  Tilseworth,  goldsmith,  whose  name  appears  in  the 
1570  edition  of  Foxe  as  Tylesley  (Summers,  p. 81)  and 
seems  uncertain  in  form.   Summers  remarks  (p. 84):  "I  have 
not  traced  the  name  in  the  district,  though  'Tyldesley' 
occurs  on  a  monument  in  Burnham  Church. If 

It  is  perhaps  a  merely  accidental  coincidence  that  the 
name  Roger  Noreys  appears  on  the  same  page  of  Ii  (f.238, 

"these  were Roger  Noreys")  as  that  of  Barron,  and 

that  one  of  the  workmen  of  the  loud-mouthed  heretical 
blacksmith  at  Henley-on-Thames  was  Robert  Noris  (Summers, 
p. 71);  but  it  seems  worth  noting  that  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Amersham  was  Edmund  Brudenel  ( one  of  whose  de- 
scendants owned  a  CT  MS;  cf.  description  of  Cn) ,  who  in 
1457  bequeathed  certain  English  Bibles  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Summers,  p.S6,  citing  Records  of  Bucks.,  i, 
297).   His  grandson,  it  is  also  interesting  to  note,  was 
brother-in-law  to  Sir  Anthony  Cooke. 

It  is  a  curious  but  perhaps  insignificant  fact  that  a 
John  Baron  was  a  near  neighbor  of  Caxton!s  from  1481  to 
1491.   In  the  Sacrist's  Rolls  of  Westminster  Abbey  he  is 
recorded  as  paying  8  _s  per  annum  rental  for  two  shops 
(pro  ijkus  shop  is)  from  1480/1  to  1484/5  and  —  perhaps 
for  lack  of  success  --4  s,  "pro  vna  shopa"  described  as 
"exopposito  tabernam  [or  "domum"]  Bysett"[or  "nuper  Bi- 
sett"]to  1490/1  (Crotch,  Prol.and  Epil.o.f  William  Caxton. 
App. ,pp.cliv-clvi) .   If  by  any  chance  he  was  the  John 
Baron  who  owned  Ii,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what 
he  said  about  Caxton1 s  first  edition. 
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CONTENTS 

A  miscellaneous  collection  of  pieces,  mainly  16  C , 
some  concerning  the  Earl  of  Essex,  including  a  few  scraps 
of  the  15  C : 

No. 10.  Lydgate,  Verses  on  the  Nativity  of  our  Lady 
and  the  Birth  of  Christ  (not  listed  by  MacCracken) ;  a 
cheap  paper  book. 

No. 11.  Hoccleve,  De  Regimine  Principum;  similar  to  No. 
10  in  form  and  writing. 

No. 12.  Three  Kings  of  Cologne  (prose);  a  cheap  paper 
book,  but  different  from  Nos.  10  and  11. 

No. 19.  A  16  C  treatise  on  geomancy,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  much  earlier  table. 

No. 20.  Chaucer,  Prioress's  Tale,  1  leaf,  B  1650-1719. 

No. 21.  Chronicle  of  England,  fragmentary,  not  from  the 
same  volume  as  No. 20. 

No. 23.  Seven  Deeds  of  Mercy;  1  leaf. 

The  Chaucer  fragment  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with 
any  other  piece  in  the  volume. 
FORM 

Mainly  paper,  but  a  few  items,  including  the  Chaucer 
leaf,  are  on  vellum. 

11  1/4"  x  8  1/2" ;  writing  space  8  3/8"  x  3  3/4". 

Ruled  almost  invisibly,  with  space  for  glosses;  some- 
what trimmed. 

Single  columns,  35  lines. 
DATE 

For  the  Chaucer  fragment,  1420-50. 
WRITING 

In  the  Chaucer  fragment  a  plain  book  hand  of  the  gen- 
eral type  of  Kg  and  El  but  later. 
INK 

Brown. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION:  None. 
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ILLUMINATION 

Simple  red  capitals  and  paragraph  marks;  initial  let- 
ters of  lines  touched  with  red. 
BINDING 

17  C;  rebacked;  labelled  "Tracts  M.S."  Stamped:  "Acad- 
emiae  Cantabrigiensis  Liber",  and  at  top,  "Vol.9". 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Text  intact. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Almost  perfect;  a  single  classif icatory  error  (B  1699) 
places  it  with  £&*;  but  it  lacks  all  other  &$,*   errors. 
If  it  belongs  with  this  group,  it  is  at  the  very  top. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Dialect  and  spelling  are  as  in  El  and  Hg,  which  Kk  re- 
sembles in  handwriting.  There  is  no  variation  not  found 
in  El  Hg  except  the  loss  of  -e  in  the  determinative  gret 
(El  Eg  do,  however,  drop  a  final  e  occasionally)  and  the 
spellings  tunge,  durste,  vileny.  Kk  has  more  of  the  agh 
forms  (taght,  ytaght,  naght )  than  El  Hg  have  in  the  part 
of  the  text  appearing  in  Kk. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

An  old  table  of  contents  is  pasted  inside  the  cover 
of  the  volume. 

In  the  Chaucer  leaf,  the  cae sural  pause  is  marked  reg- 
ularly with  a  stroke  as  in  Hg,  El,  Dd,  and  some  others. 

The  single  explicit,  after  B  1677,  follows  the  text; 
the  following  incipit  is  not  aligned  with  it  but  is  writ- 
ten further  to  the  left,  between  the  stanzas. 

There  are  no  names  on  the  Chaucer  leaf.   On  f.80  (No. 
11)  is  "Lanselat  Welles  son  of  Wyllm  Welles"  (16  C);  on 
the  verso  of  No. 23  is  "Baldwinus  Lathomus"  (16  C);  on  f . 
2  of  No. 16  is  "M  L"  (16  C). 
PROVENANCE 

The  volume  was  at  Cambridge  before  1753,  since  it  is 
No. 450  in  the  Parris  Catalogue. 


LANSDOWNE   851    (La) 

CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales. 
FORM 

Vellum  (heavy);  ff.  1-255,  including  a  16-17  C  vellum 
flyleaf  at  front;  at  the  end  is  a  16  C  paper  flyleaf. 
Foliation  ink,  probably  19  C. 

13  5/8"  x  8  7/8";  writing  space  9  l/2"  x  5  l/4" . 

Margined  and  ruled  with  plummet.  Much  trimmed,  espe- 
cially at  the  top. 

Single  columns,  42  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights.  CW  on  scrolls,  but  no  original  signatures  vis- 
ible; modern  pencil  signatures.  Qq:  l8-298;  307(vii 
lost);  318;  327(vlii  lost,  probably  blank). 

The  loss  of  Q  30,  f .vii,  involves  I  472-511;  the  Re- 
traction ends  in  Q.  32,  f.vii  recto.  There  are  false  CW 
—  perhaps  merely  a  pen  trial  —  on  the  recto  of  Q  17, 
f.iv  (for  E  1637). 
DATE 

1410-20. 
WRITING 

One  clear,  careful  book  hand,  with  the  trick  of  making 
light  downward  curls  after  final  e,  f,  r,  s,  t. 
INK 

A  fairly  even  dark  brown,  at  times  almost  black;  on 
some  pages  markedly  uneven. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Few  signs  of  direction  remain,  but  rubrics  and  page 
headings  are  usually  present  and  regular  --  though  after 
WBT  we  read,  "Explicit  fab'la  Matrone  vx'is  de  Bathon" , 
and  one  page  in  SuT  is  headed  "£>e  pardonere"  .   Erased 
headings  appear  opposite  the  beginnings  of  some  tales  and 
prologues;  those  for  FrT  (f,141b)  and  McP  (226b)  are 
partly  legible.  There  has  been  comparatively  little  cor- 
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rection  except  the  occasional  insertion  of  omitted  lines, 
written  in  the  margin  with  caret  or  other  mark  to  indi- 
cate the  place  of  insertion;  but  many  omissions  and  er- 
rors are  unnoted,  and  the  corrector's  crosses  to  indicate 
errors  are  often  disregarded  —  cf •  in  PsP  "Than" (for 
"Ten")  5,  "be  my  lettre"("by  lettre" )  43,  "30  schall"("I 
schall")  52,  "we  praie" ( "him  praie" )  66. 
ILLUMINATION 

Conventional  painted  decoration,  apparently  all  by 
one  hand,  very  similar  in  designs  and  coloring  to  Ha4 
and  Cp,  but  possibly  a  little  later. 

On  f .2,  vinet  border  and  historiated  initial  contain- 
ing a  full-length,  standing  picture  of  Chaucer,  with  a 
conspicuous  pen-case  and  holding  in  his  two  hands  a  book. 
Demi-vinets  and  decorative  initials  in  color  on  a  gold 
ground  at  the  beginnings  of  tales  and  links. 

There  are  also  pen-drawn  initials,  the  flourishes 
of  which  are  often  elaborated  into  leaves  (e.g.  A  85, 
103,379,881,1009,1051,1305,2699,3755)  or  grotesque  faces 
(A  1219,2487,3331,3373,4005,4381)  or  mere  odd  ornamen- 
tal forms  (A  1475,3837,4047);  these  are  often  touched 
with  yellow,  occasionally  with  red,  once  with  both  col- 
ors. 

Page  headings  and  explicits  and  incipits  are  in  ru- 
bric; and  catchwords  are  in  scrolls,  almost  always  shaded 
with  red  (the  shading  later?).  The  two  glosses  on  B  295- 
301  and  312-15  are  written  as  one  between  lines  301  and 
302,  in  the  text,  and  are  in  rubric;  the  only  other  glos- 
ses that  La  has  in  B1  (on  lines  161  and  197-201)  are  in 
the  margin. 
BINDING 

Early  19  C. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Good  except  that  the  first  and  last  pages  are  stained 
and  the  last  is  badly  crinkled;  small  wormholes  extend 
for  some  distance  from  both  ends. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  c:  A  X  B1  Pa  D  Ea  Eb  Fb  G  C  Bs  H  I  R. 
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AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

From  the  ancestor  of  Cp  and,  In  the  main,  of  Sle  (cf. 
Cp).   La  is  inaccurately  copied  and  is  obviously  much 
edited. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

La  has  a  good  many  regional  dialect  forms,  some  Nor- 
thern (including  wh  or  w  for  qu,  though  never  the  quh 
for  wh)  and  some  Western.   If  the  combination  of  features 
is  that  of  the  scribe,  he  might  be  placed  near  the  North 
limit  of  the  u  and  on  areas,  probably  Cheshire  or  South 
Lancashire. 

Spelling  features  are:  frequent  ^(mainly  palatal)  and 
£>;  nearly  regular  sen;  frequent  h  for  gh;  fairly  frequent 
k  for  c;  rare  sc  for  sh  and  scl-  for  si-;  occasional  du-, 
tu-,  as  in  duelle,  tuo;  frequent  v  for  u  consonant  medial; 
frequent  aw,  ow  for  au,  ou,  and  i  final  and  beside  m,  n. 
Vowel  doubling  is  infrequent;  some  consonant  doubling  be- 
yond the  usual  amount  appears. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  front  flyleaf  contains  in  a  16-17  C  hand  a  copy 
of  John  Bale's  account  of  Chaucer's  life  and  works  in 
Script . Ill .Brit Cat . »  cap.xxiiii. 

La  is  the  only  member  of  Group  ft  that  has  spurious  or 
modified  links.   It  has  a  complete  series,  peculiar  to 
itself,  except  that  Se  has  borrowed  the  first  8  lines  of 
the  12  connecting  SqT  and  WBP .  An  interesting  feature 
of  this  and  the  Ck-Gam  link  is  that  the  writer  implies 
—  falsely,  no  doubt  —  that  he  could,  if  he  would,  give 
the  rest  of  the  unfinished  tales  (CkT  and  SqT). 

In  the  series  of  tragedies  forming  MkT  each  tragedy 
has  its  own  heading  and  all  stanzas  after  the  first  are 
headed  "De  eodem"  ("eadem"  for  Zenobia)  to  B  3468  (foot 
of  Q  27,  f.iia);  thence  to  the  end  the  stanzas  are  indi- 
cated only  by  paragraph  marks.   La  has  picked  up  the 
Adam  stanza,  which  was  lacking  in  l/ft. 

For  peculiarities  shared  by  Cp,  La,  Sls  cf.  Cp. 

Small,  slightly  curving  strokes,  after  and  within  the 
line,  sometimes  attached  to  letters,  sometimes  written 
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separately,  occur  frequently  and  are  probably  merely 
decorative.   In  the  prose  Inverted  semicolons  and  periods, 
alone  or  accompanied  by  vertical  lines,  are  evidently 
used  as  punctuation  marks,  but  no  principle  governing 
their  use  has  been  discovered. 
PROVENANCE 

On  f ,255b  is  the  name  "Anthony  B "  The  surname, 

restored  by  a  temporary  reagent,  is  plainly  "Brydges" , 
which  gives  the  principal  clue  to  the  early  history  of 
the  MS.  Anthony,  son  of  John  Brydges,  first  baron  Chan- 
dos  (d.1557)  and  Elizabeth  Grey  de  Wilton,  was  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  Sir  Reynold  Grey  de  Wilton  (c.1421- 
1493/4),  brother  of  Margaret  who  married  William  Burley, 
the  probable  owner  of  Cp. 

Since  it  has  already  been  shown  that  Cp  and  La  were 
in  all  likelihood  made  in  the  same  shop,  by  scribes  and 
illuminators  trained  in  the  same  way,  both  from  the  same 
exemplar,  and  La  very  little  later  than  Cp,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  the  brother  and  sister  may  have  been  very 
early,  though  perhaps  not  original,  owners  of  the  two 
MSS,  and  that  the  exemplar  used  belonged  to  some  one  of 
their  immediate  social  circle.   Whether  this  was  their 
grandmother,  who  was  the  aunt  of  Chaucer's  friend,  Sir 
Philip  la  Vache,  or  one  of  the  Burleys,  who  were  in  va- 
rious ways  associated  with  Chaucer  himself,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  (cf.  Cp). 

On  ff.  115  and  187  and  perhaps  on  f .17  (dry  point)  — 
all  15  C  —  is  the  name  "Medoltun" .   This  is  a  variant 
of  Melton,  and  both  are  variants  of  Middleton  =  Milton. 
More  than  one  man  of  this  name  was  associated  with  the 
book  trade  in  15  C  London:  in  1405  a  John  Melton  was  a 
scrivener  (CCR, 1405-8,  p. 81),  and  a  John  Melton,  perhaps 
the  same,  was  described  as  a  limner  in  1438/9  (PRO, 
Treaty  Roll  121,  m.19);  also,  a  Gilbert  Milton,  limner, 
was  living  in  London  in  1426  (Cal.LB  K,  p. 53).   Possibly 
these  names  represent  a  London  shop  of  long  standing  in 
which  La,  and  the  earlier  Cp  and  Ha4,  were  made.  (Ralph 
de  Medylton,  who  in  1405  wrote  MS  Bodley  758  for  Sir 
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Miles  de  Stapilton,  at  Ingham,  Norfolk,  Is  out  of  the 
question  because  of  differences  in  style).   In  connec- 
tion with  the  name  "Symond"  (15  C)  in  red  crayon  on  f,98, 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  Simon  Pavye  was  also  a 
London  scrivener  in  1392  (OCR, 1389-92,  p. 529)  and  prob- 
ably later;  but  his  name,  like  Medoltun,  is  a  bare  pos- 
sibility. 

If  Anthony  Brydges  owned  the  MS  (what  does  the  erasure 
of  the  surname  imply?),  it  is  possible  that  it  descended 
in  his  family  until  it  became  the  property  of  the  first 
duke  of  Chandos  and  so  was  one  of  the  three  Chaucer  MSS 
listed  at  his  sale  in  1746/7.   It  was  certainly  owned 
by  Philip  Carteret  Webb  (1700-70),  at  whose  sale  in  1771 
it  was  thus  described:  "No. 2870  Chaucer's  Works,  a  very 
fine  MS  on  vellum."   It  was  bought  by  William  Petty 
(1737-1805),  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  (Lord  Shelburne),  and 
so  was  among  his  MSS  (No. 907)  purchased  in  1807  by  the 
British  Museum. 


LAUD  600  (Ld1) 

CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated,  A  134  -  I  916. 
FORM 

Vel3.um;  ff .  iii( vellum  flyleaves,  1  and  11  old,  lii 
17  C)  plus  304.  Foliation  modern.  The  17  C  inserted 
leaves  (see  below)  are  counted  in  the  foliation;  also 
the  second  of  the  two  old  vellum  flyleaves,  which  form 
a  pair. 

11  3/8"  x  8  1/4";  writing  space  7  1/4"  x  4  3/4"  (va- 
riable) . 

Margined  with  brown  crayon,  double  at  top  and  bottom; 
ruled,  but  ruling  largely  erased. 

Much  trimmed,  on  all  sides  (cf.  ff.25,188),  sometimes 
almost  to  the  page  headings;  edges  red. 

Single  columns,  33-37  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights.  No  signatures  visible,  but  CW  except  on  ff. 
17,  33,  49,  67,  215,  223,  231,  and  f.viii  of  Q,  27  (cut 
out);  sewing  visible  between  central  leaves  when  CW  is 
lacking. 

Qq:  l8(i,ii  supplied);  28-38;  48(iv,v  supplied);  58- 
68;  78(i  supplied);  8e(ii-vii  lost,  not  supplied;  58,59 
are  a  quire  of  two  with  sewing  between  them  and  CW  on 
59);  98-llB;  128(v  supplied);  138 ;  148(i,ii  supplied); 
156(iv,v  lost,  not  supplied);  168-188;  198(iii,vi  sup- 
plied); 208-258;  268(i  supplied);  276(iv,viii  lost,  not 
supplied);  288-328;  338(i,ii  lost,  not  supplied);  348; 
354(iii-vi  lost,  not  supplied);  368-398;  40°(i-viii 
lost;  ff .298-304  =  7  ff.  supplied). 

The  passages  lost  from  the  MS  are:  Q.  1,  A  1-133,  sup- 
plied; Q  4,  A  1806-1938,  supplied;  Q  7,  A  3187-3252, 
supplied;  Q  8,  A  3765-4174,  ff.ii-vii  not  supplied;  Q  12, 
D  811-73,  supplied;  £  14,  D  1606-1737,  supplied;  Q  15, 
E  57-187,  ff.Iv-v  not  supplied;  Q  19,  B  967-1033  and 
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E  1213-78,  supplied;  Q  26,  G  685-755,  supplied;  Q  27,  a 
cut-out  leaf  (f.iv),  the  rim  of  which  is  visible  between 
ff.  204  and  205,  would  presumably  have  contained  the 
spurious  14-line  CY-Ph  link,  as  well  as  C  1-41,  but  the 
offset  on  f ,204b  indicates  that  the  passage  at  the  top 
of  the  next  page  began  with  N;  f .viii  is  also  missing, 
with  C  264-333;  neither  passage  was  supplied;  Q  33,  B 
3060-3201,  not  supplied;  Q  35,  B  4375-4636,  H  1-33,  not 
supplied  ( it  is  clear  that  there  was  no  room  for  NP  end- 
link,  B  4637-52).  The  old  text  ends  on  f.297b  with  I  916; 
the  rest  (ff. 298-304)  is  supplied  by  the  17  C  scribe. 

There  is  a  curious  descending  count  in  15  C  arabic 
numerals  from  14  to  8  on  ff .291-97;  perhaps  7  to  1  were 
on  the  lost  folios  298-304. 
DATE 

1430-50. 
WRITING 

A  rather  ugly  book  hand. 
INK 

Light  reddish  brown  throughout. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Many  corrections  over  erasures.   Director's  notes 
sometimes  remain:  cf.  f,114b  (E  449),  117  (E  610),  166 
(P  347),  204b  (English,  after  G  1481,  almost  erased), 
213b  (gloss).   Prom  their  position,  many  erasures  were 
of  director's  notes;  others  of  glosses. 
ILLUMINATION 

Good  conventional  3-4  line  initials  in  blue  and  pink 
on  gold  ground,  with  champs  containing  small  green  and 
gold  motives.   Page  headings,  explicits  and  incipits,  and 
glosses(when  in  the  text)  are  in  rubric  and  sometimes 
have  blue  paragraph  marks  or  initials.   In  WBP  the  direc- 
tor^ signs  for  paragraphs  are  in  red.  The  blue  capitals 
in  explicits  and  incipits  were  inserted  separately  from 
the  rubric  following;  after  CYT  only  the  initial  H  of 
"Plere  endeth"  ,  "Here  beginneth"  were  put  in;  after  WBT 
the  H  has  been  forgotten  in  the  incipit. 

The  supplied  leaves  show  a  crude  imitation  (17  C)  of 
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the  original  decoration,  but  in  red,  yellow,  and  black. 
Offsets  of  some  of  the  lost  illuminated  pages  show  on 
ff.  87b,  89,  and  204b,   Originally  a  rather  expensive 
MS,  considering  its  size. 
BINDING 

17  C;  not  Laud's  usual  binding  (Barkham'sY  See  below). 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

The  MS  was  evidently  in  very  bad  condition,  but  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  at  the  time  when  the  lost  leaves  were 
in  part  supplied,  apparently  for  presentation  to  Laud. 
Most  of  the  scribbles  have  been  practically  erased.  Some 
capitals  are  smudged. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

As  in  Ha4  but  with  B1  misplaced: 

A  X  D  Ea  B1  Eb  P  G  C  Be  H  I. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Ld1  is  fundamentally  a  &*   MS  which  has  supplied  de- 
fects in  its  ancestor  from  various  sources.   In  Pro,  it 
is  clear  that  this  ancestor  had  lost  the  first  quire, 
which  Ld1  accordingly  gets  from  a  Itf*   MS  nearest  to  Nl. 
CkT  Ld1  supplies  from  the  source  used  by  Ry1  and  &,  and 
apparently  continues  with  this  through  WBPT  and  FrT;  in 
SuT,  however,  it  shifts  and  joins  a  subgroup  of  £3'*,  of 
which  the  other  members  are  Bw-Mm-Se,  allied  to  £-Ade- 
Ht-Mft-lifi*  D  2159-2294  it  gets  from  a  MS  very  near  Ha3. 
In  MLT,  there  must  again  have  been  a  loss  in  the  ances- 
tor, for  Ld1  is  with  Tj""",  nearest  to  tyfo  to  c.  line  796, 
and  thence  is  with  £&"*  again,  and  so  continues,  probably 
from  some  £-»-  MS,  to  B2 .   In  Me-Sq  Link,  Ld1  and  Ha4  ap- 
pear related  textually  though  not  by  position  to  a  group 
including  Mm-Pl-Pw,  allied  to  Hg-Ht-Ii.   In  Section  B2, 
McPT,  and  PsPT,  it  astonishingly  shows  as  from  |/Ha4, 
which  must  have  broken  off  at  c.680,  where  Ld1  again  re- 
turns to  &*.   Only  when  it  is  with  Ha4  and  above  £&*  and 
associated  MSS  is  Ld1  in  a  position  of  any  importance; 
always  a  bad  copy  and  edited,  it  is  of  little  value. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

There  are  rather  numerous  West  Midland  forms,  some 
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that  may  be  Southwestern,  and  also  a  fairly  large  number 
of  Northern  forms. 

A  conspicuous  spelling  feature  is  the  preponderance  of 
i  over  y,  in  final  position  and  beside  m,  n.   Other  fea- 
tures are:  fairly  frequent  p,  infrequent  3(both  sounds), 
very  rare  sch;  frequent  h  for  gh  and  ck  for  kk;  regular 
du-  in  duelle.  The  verb  knewe  is  regularly  spelled 
kneuh.  Vowels  are  rather  often  doubled, 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

On  a  paper  label  inside  the  front  cover  are  the  old 
press  marks  of  the  MS:  K  50  |  Laud  |  C  68  |  Laud  600, 
with  the  serial  number  (printed)  in  Bernard's  Catalogus : 
1476. 

Inside  the  old  vellum  cover  (the  pair  of  old  fly- 
leaves), numbered  f.l,  is  a  17  C  table  of  contents  and  a 
comparison  with  a  printed  edition. 

On  ff .  146  and  148  are  tracings  of  a  coin  of  James  I. 
John  Barkham  (see  below)  had  a  fine  collection  of  coins 
which  he  gave  to  Laud. 

The  Pilgrims  were  numbered  (incorrectly)  in  a  15  C 
hand;  most  of  the  numerals  are  still  visible. 

The  glosses  in  KtT  are  noteworthy;  cf.  chapter  on 
Glosses. 

The  style  of  page  headings  changes  with  the  new  quire 
at  f.84. 

The  leaves  noted  as  supplied  are  in  a  neat  17  C  imita- 
tion of  the  old  script  and  were  apparently  copied  from  a 
printed  text  under  the  direction  of  John  Barkham,  when  he 
prepared  the  MS  for  presentation  to  Laud  (see  below). 
PROVENANCE 

The  MS  has  contained  many  scribbled  names,  but  they 
have  been  erased  and  those  read  by  ultra-violet  light  are 
not  always  certain.   On  f,131b  is  a  group:  "George  Bor- 
den" and  "George  Marly" ,  apparently  in  the  same  16  C 
hand;  also,  two  attempts  at  a  name  which  looks  like 
"helpperle"  and  "Hepperel" ;  "S...Bayt"  or  "Hayt" ;  "Jon" 
[  ?] ;  "Syl[ves]ter" [?],  and  others  not  read.   On  f.268 
is  clearly  "Edward  Payne"  (16  C),  and  on  f.176,  "G  P". 
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The  grouping  of  names  of  different  families  bears  out 
the  few  possible  identifications  in  suggesting  that  the 
MS  may  have  been  owned  at  Cambridge  in  the  16  C.  There 
was  a  George  Borden  at  Trinity  in  1548-49  (cf.  Venn); 
there  was  also  a  Thomas  Helperleye  who  was  a  fellow  at 
Trinity  and  died  in  1554  (MS  Mm. 2. 23,  p,235).  There  were 
several  Edward  Paynes  there  in  the  16  C,  one  at  St  John's 
in  1555  (cf.  Venn).   In  the  family  of  Payne  of  East  Grin- 
stead,  Sussex,  there  were  several  Edwards;  one  of  them, 
born  c.1540  and  living  in  1579-80,  had  a  son  George 
( Suss.Rec.Soc. .  XIV,No.796,pp.l73sqq) .   Prom  the  date, 
this  Edward  could  have  been  one  who  was  at  St.  John's  in 
1555.  That  these  Paynes  were  of  the  social  class  that 
might  own  MSS  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  daughter 
of  an  Edward  Payne  of  East  Grinstead  married  William 
Cooke,  a  ward  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (MS  Harl.6164,  f.73b). 

Many  other  facts  about  persons  of  these  names  are 
omitted  because  they  do  not  suggest  how  the  names  came 
to  be  together. 

On  f.114  is  what  looks  like  "Bedmin ",  15  C,  dry 

point.   On  f.67,  also  in  15  C  dry  point,  is,  "y  haue 
cause  Salle" .   The  words  preceding  the  name  are  perhaps 
a  motto  (cf.  the  Thynne  motto  in  Lle,  "J1 ay  bonne 
cause").  The  name  Salle  at  first  suggests  Norfolk,  where 
many  persons  had  surnames  from  the  place  name.  But  "Bed- 
min" might  be  the  beginning  of  the  v/ord  Bedminster,  which 
was  a  manor  by  Bristol,  which  in  7  Edward  IV  was  held  by 
Eleanor  Duchess  of  Somerset  (CIpM  Hy  VII,  11,883,931). 
She  came  of  a  family  that  had  MSS:  her  father  was  Richard 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick;  her  mother  was  Elizabeth 
Berkeley,  whose  father  was  a  patron  of  letters;  her  sis- 
ter was  Margaret,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who  with  her 
husband  owned  fine  MSS.   In  view  of  these  facts,  and  of 
the  locality  suggested  by  "Bedmin....",  and  the  further 
facts  that  Ld1,  like  Bos,  has  Western  dialect  features, 
and  also,  more  than  other  CT  MSS,  resembles  Boe  in  illu- 
mination, it  appears  possible  that  the  two  MSS  might,  have 
belonged  to  the  sisters  —  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  and 
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the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  name  Salle  strengthens  somewhat  the  case  for  the 
ownership  of  Ld1 .  Was  the  writer  possibly  Miles  Salley 
(cf.  the  spellings  Burle,  Burley  in  Cp),  Bishop  of  Llan- 
daff  in  1500,  died  in  1616  and  buried  in  Bristol?  His 
will  (Test. Vet. ,  11,538)  shows  that  he  owned  MSS,  though 
these  possibly  were  all  of  a  religious  character.  At 
least,  such  evidence  as  appears  is  in  harmony  with  the 
facts  mentioned,  though  the  interpretation  of  them  is  no 
more  than  a  possibility. 

At  the  foot  of  the  recto  of  the  17  C  leaf  supplying 
Pro  1-66  is:  "Liber  Guilielmi  Laud  Archiepi'  Cantuar'  et 
Cancellarij  Uniuersitatis  Oxon'  1635."   This  and  a  dedi- 
cation to  Laud  on  the  following  verso  signed  John  Barkham 
(also  spelled  Barcham)  show  that  the  MS  was  given  by 
Barkham  to  Laud  in  1635.   Barkham  (?1572-1642)  was  a 
clergyman,  antiquarian,  historian,  and  herald.   He  was 
born  at  Exeter  and  studied  first  at  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  later  at  Corpus  Christ i,  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  a  fellow  and  took  his  M.A.   It  is  altogether  un- 
likely that  he  inherited  the  MS;  it  is  not  impossible, 
from  the  earlier  names  in  the  MS  itself,  that  he  picked 
it  up  at  Cambridge. 

As  Barkham  was  successively  (1610-33)  chaplain  to  two 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  (Bancroft  and  Abbott),  it  is 
possible  that  his  gift  of  this  MS  (and  3  others,  Laud 
Misc. 30, 178, 264) ,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  coins,  to 
the  antiquarian  Laud  may  not  have  been  without  the  hope 
of  preferment.   Ld1  went  with  Laud's  second  gift  to  the 
Bodleian  on  Jan. 16,  1636  (see  Summ.Cat. *  II, i, pp. 13, 63) . 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  ends  at  B  2056. 
FORM 

Vellum  (very  stiff);  ff.  ii(old  paper  flyleaves)  plus 
239  plus  ii(old  paper  flyleaves).  Foliation  modern. 

11  1/4"  x  7  1/2";  writing  space  c.  7  3/4"  x  4  1/4". 

Margined  and  ruled  with  brown  crayon;  trimmed  some- 
what. 

Single  columns,  33  lines. 
COLLATION 

Twelves,  with  CW  and  signatures.  Qq:  l18-!!1*;  12ie 
(xii  lost,  strip  left  with  part  of  CW,  but  f.140  is  an 
extra  piece);  131S-201S. 

Signatures  are  merely  the  numbers  1-6  (original)  on 
the  first  half  of  each  quire. 

In  Q  12  the  last  leaf  has  been  cut  out;  a  half- inch 
rim  is  visible.  The  loss  carried  away  D  1123-90.  This 
passage  is  in  Rya,  the  ancestor  of  Lde,  except  line  1124, 
Probably  Lds  originally  omitted  1123  also  as  having  no 
rhyme.  The  loss  was  then  66  lines,  or  exactly  one  folio 
of  Lde.  On  f.140,  see  Special  Features. 
DATE 

1470-90. 
WRITING 

One  large,  coarse  semi-cursive  hand. 
INK 

Almost  black  at  first;  then  dark  brown;  then  again  al- 
most black. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  trace  of  supervision;  but  many  corrections,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  part:  1)  by  the  scribe;  2)  in  a  hand 
very  little  later,  which  corrects  by  Cx1;  3)  in  several 
Elizabethan  hands  which  add  running  heads,  titles,  glos- 
ses, and  comments,  and  make  some  corrections. 
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ILLUMINATION 

None,  but  spaces  are  left  for  large  initials  of  7-8 
lines  at  the  beginning  and  3-4  lines  elsewhere.   On  f . 
13b  there  is  later  rubrication. 
BINDING 

Of  brown  leather,  with  Laud's  arms  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  covers. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Stained,  crinkled,  and  somewhat  torn,  but  the  text  is 
intact . 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  d:  A  X  B1  Fa  Eb  D  Ea  Fb  G  C  B2abc. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Except  for  about  a  quire  at  the  beginning  (A  1-531) 
and  about  two  quires  in  C1T  and  FkT,  Ld2  is  so  close  to 
Ry2  that  it  might  have  been  copied  from  it.   In  MLT,  for 
instance,  not  only  is  there  a  most  exact  correspondence 
in  the  spelling  of  proper  names  but  two  pairs  of  leaves 
misplaced  in  Ry2  are  copied  by  Ld2  in  the  same  wrong  or- 
der, making  nonsense  of  a  long  passage;  moreover,  as  Ry2 
and  Ld2  are  of  different  size,  the  gaps  caused  by  the  up- 
set leaves  fall  within  the  page  in  Ld2 . 

The  fact  that  in  the  two  passages  that  are  mentioned 
above  (A  1-531  and  E  298  -  F  944)  Ld2  does  not  copy  Ry2 
is  not  a  serious  objection  to  Its  being  elsewhere  a  di- 
rect copy.  Although  we  cannot  know  the  specific  reasons 
for  the  failure  to  copy  the  same  MS  throughout,  we  know 
in  general  that  there  were  many  conditions  which  might 
cause  a  shift  of  exemplars,  and  we  should  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  to  the  usual  type  of  scribe  one  exemplar 
might  seem  about  as  satisfactory  as  another  if  it  was 
as  easy  to  read. 

The  fact  that  Ld2  disregarded  the  directions  In  Ry2 
for  restoring  the  misplaced  leaves  to  their  proper  order 
is  puzzling,  for  these  directions  seem  to  be  in  the  same 
hand  and  ink  as  the  text;  but  this  appearance  may  be  il- 
lusory. At  any  rate,  the  directions  were  not  written 
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until  after  the  book  was  bound,  for  if  it  had  been  still 
unbound  the  leaves  could  have  been  replaced  in  their 
proper  order  in  Ry2 . 

Lda  is  very  late,  corrupt,  and  of  no  authority. 
DIALECT  AImD  SPELLING 

Western  features  appear,  as  in  Rye,  and  often  at  the 
same  point.  There  is  fairly  strong  evidence  that  the 
scribe's  own  dialect  was  Northern. 

Spelling  features  are:  fairly  frequent  ^(both  sounds) 
and  y  for  p;  occasional  sch  early  in  the  MS;  fairly  fre- 
quent -z,  -ez  in  noun  plurals  and  verb  endings;  frequent 
du-,  su-,  tu-,  as  in  duelle,  suerde,  betuyx;  frequent  tch 
for  cch  and  v  for  u  consonant  medial;  fairly  frequent  aw, 
ow,  sometimes  av,  ov  for  au,  ou;  predominant  y  for  i, 
especially  early  in  the  MS.  Vowel  doubling  is  compara- 
tively infrequent. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

In  MLT  there  is  a  disarrangement  of  lines  between  line 
91  and  line  419.   Pour  lines  from  the  top  of  f.82b,  line 
91  is  followed  by  lines  173-254  (to  12  lines  from  the 
foot  of  83b);  then  comes  92-172  (to  3  lines  from  the  top 
of  85a),  followed  by  337-418  (to  13  lines  from  the  foot 
of  86a),  followed  by  255-336  (to  3  lines  from  the  top  of 
87b),  where  the  normal  order  is  resumed  with  line  419. 
Obviously,  the  disarrangement  is  due  to  the  misplacement 
of  the  two  inner  sheets  of  a  quire  in  the  ancestor;  and 
since  the  passages  are  respectively  82,  81,  82,  and  82 
lines  long,  the  ancestor  had  41  lines  to  a  page.   Nov;  the 
closely  related  MS  Rye  has  ff .69-72  misplaced,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  disarrangement;  69  has  lines  173-254,  70 
has  92-172,  71  has  337-418,  72  has  255-336.   It  is  there- 
fore practically  certain  that,  in  this  part  of  the  text 
at  least,  Rys  is  the  immediate  ancestor  of  Lde. 

Another  evidence  of  the  direct  copying  of  Ry2  by  Lde 
is  the  omission  of  D  829-56  (probably  by  an  eye-skip  from 
"wol  here",  828,  to  "wol  here",  857)  in  these  two  MSS 
only.   In  Lde  the  passage  was  inserted  (f.l40a)  by  a  16  C 
hand,  apparently  from  a  printed  text,  on  a  piece  of  vel- 
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lum  which  has  on  the  other  side  part  of  a  13  C  treatise 
on  canon  law. 

For  punctuation,  a  period  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
line. 

Besides  the  names  discussed  under  Provenance,  the  MS 
has  many  others,  most  of  which  have  been  found  but  not 
identified,  since  they  show  no  connections  with  the  per- 
sons who  seem  to  belong  together.   Early  16  C  are  "John 
Gellibrand"  (f.H2b  and  begun  on  f.220),  and  on  f.220 
also,  early  16  C ,  is  "Robert  Hoclie" .   There  were  several 
John  Gellibrands  of  Chorley,  Lancash.,  but  there  were 
also  men  of  that  name  in  London.   Hoclie  or  Oakley  was 
common.   Early  16  C  likev/ise  is  a  reference  to  "Mr  John 
Brodsha"  (f.157),  and  also  the  name  "ffrauncis  harwodd" 
(f.81b  and  cf.  f.140).   Both  names  were  of  the  Northwest; 
several  early  John  Bradshaws  were  found,  but  no  Francis 
Harwood(Whorwood)  until  the  late  16  C.   Somewhat  later 
perhaps  are  "Anthony  Moreman"  (f,121b),  the  surname  one 
that  occurs  in  Norwich;  "Christopher  Gray"  (f.166),  both 
names  occurring  several  times;  and  "Bowen"  (f.166),  hope- 
lessly common.   Still  other  names  are  not  clearly  leg- 
ible. 
PROVENANCE 

Many  names  are  scribbled  in  the  MS,  dating  from  c.1500 
to  1633,  when  Archbishop  Laud's  name  and  the  date  were 
written  (f .2) . 

On  f.54b  is  "Sum  lyber  Richardusf  sicl  Jonsun" ,  and 
also  a  drawing  of  a  man  with  a  long  forked  beard.  The 
name  recurs  on  ff.  159b,  211,  and  perhaps  f.96  (varied 
spellings);  on  f.80b  is  "Robard  Jhonson" ;  and  on  82b, 
133b,  "Robart".   On  ff.  27b,  45b[?],  and  179b  is  "Jhon- 
son", preceded  by  a  sign  that  may  represent  "Mr";  and  on 
f.231,  "Master  Jonsun";  on  f.2,  in  a  larger,  perhaps  la- 
ter, hand,  is  "Jhonson" [  ?] ,  preceded  by  an  r  or  a  t.  It 
seems  probable  that  in  the  early  16  C  the  MS  was  owned 
by  a  family  named  Johnson;  and  since  some  of  the  hands 
certainly  are  almost  as  old  as  the  writing  of  the  text, 
one  of  the  Johnsons  may  have  been  the  original  ov/ner. 
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This  possibility  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  first  part  of  the  text  there  are  corrections  in  an 
early  16  C  hand,  which  seem  to  come  from  a  Caxton.  The 
Johnson  family  of  Spalding  have  long  been  famous  as  book 
collectors,  and  at  least  two  members  seem  to  have  been 
collecting  Caxtons  at  about  the  time  the  Johnson  names 
were  scribbled  in  Lds .   One  was  "N.";  the  other,  "R.", 
a  doctor  (De  Ricci,  Collectors ,  pp. 50-51;  Census,  p.168). 
Dr.  R.  Johnson  was  not  either  the  Richard  or  the  Robert 
of  Lde.   His  autograph,  dated  1510,  in  the  Cambridge 
University  Library  bears  more  resemblance  to  the  writing 
of  the  WB  stanza  in  the  margin  of  f .176,  added  probably 
from  a  Caxton,  but  cannot  be  asserted  to  be  the  same. 
Nevertheless,  the  interest  in  Chaucer  and  the  use  of  a 
Caxton  in  Lde  suggest  that  the  Johnson  who  owned  the  MS 
was  of  the  Spalding  family. 

That  it  continued  to  be  owned  in  the  family  is  sixg- 
gested  by  an  almost  erased  name  on  f .1,  of  which  enough 
remains  to  show  that  it  is  "Jhonson",  with  an  almost 
obliterated  initial  before  it;  it  is  in  a  larger,  later 
hand,  but  still  apparently  16  C.   There  is,  indeed,  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  MS  went  to  Robert  Johnson 
(1540-1625),  Archdeacon  of  Leicester.   He  was  a  Cambridge 
M.A.  and  B.D.  and  was  perhaps  c. 1569-74  chaplain  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon.   He  became  canon  of  Windsor  in  1572  and 
Archdeacon  of  Leicester  in  1591.   He  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  education,  and  founded  two  schools  and  sev- 
eral hospitals.   In  his  will  he  bequeathed  by  name  one 
MS  "Cronacle  of  Ingulphus"  (cf.  Le  Neve,  and  C.  R.  Bing- 
ham, Our  Pounder) • 

Although  he  was  of  Stamford,  his  family  was  said  to 
have  been  akin  to  the  Johnsons  of  Spalding  (see  Nichols, 
Lit.Anec.,  VI, 27, 163),  and  so  might  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  acquire  Lds.   Again,  on  f,152b  is  the  16  C  name 
"John  Harrington"  (well  written  but  not  the  hand  or  the 
spelling  of  the  poet  or  his  kinsman  of  Exton,  whose  auto- 
graphs are  known).  Robert  Johnson,  the  Archdeacon,  how- 
ever, had  connections  with  a  Harrington  family  of  Lin- 
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colnshire.   His  nephew  married  a  granddaughter  of  Fran- 
cis Harrington  (d.1595)  of  South  Witham,  brother  of  John 
Harrington  of  Witham-on-the-Hill,  both  within  a  few  miles 
of  Stamford  (Green,  Pedigree ,  p. 4).   Moreover,  Robert 
Johnson  himself  bought  an  annuity  of  200  1.  from  William 
Harrington,  grandson  of  this  John,  who  was  also  second 
cousi",  once  removed,  of  his  wife  (Bingham,  p. 34). 

There  is  also  suggested  in  the  MS  a  possible  further 
connection  with  Johnson  and  Stamford  in  the  occurrence 
of  the  names  of  two  famous  literary  men:  on  f.218b 
"George  Gascoigne"  has  written  his  name  ("Gascoigne" 
twice,  and  also  the  name  "Megges" );  and  on  the  opposite 
page  (219)  is  "Churchyard"  --  both  names  unmistakably 
autograph.   It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  autumn  of 
1577  Gascoigne  went  to  visit  his  friend  George  Whetstone 
at  Stamford,  died  there  7  October,  and  was  buried  there. 
Whether  Churchyard  was  also  there  and  the  autographs  were 
written  at  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  the  two 
names  look  as  if  they  might  have  been  written  on  the  same 
occasion. 

"Megges"  may  have  been  William,  of  White chapel,  to 
whom  arms  were  granted  in  1579  (Ryley,  Vis  it .Mdsx . , 1663 , 
p. 72)  or  John,  to  whom  in  1574  Sir  William  Carent  (cf. 
Ens)  left  much  property  (will  PCC  46  Martyn)  --  presuma- 
bly a  friend  of  Gascoigne' s. 

"Roger  le  Straunge" ,  who  wrote  his  name  in  a  beauti- 
ful, cultivated  hand  on  f .96b,  after  quotations  from  the 
Italian  (for  the  same  writing  without  signature  cf.  ff. 
77b, 229b),  was  perhaps  Roger  of  Wiveton  (d.1584),  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  L* Estrange  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Lord 
Vaux  ( Norf . Arch . f  Vis it . 1 ,  1,64),  and  was  perhaps  of  the 
same  literary  circle;  he  was  not  the  17  C  journalist 
(1616-1704),  whose  writing  is  very  different  and  much  la- 
ter. 

Two  other  names  in  the  MS  again  suggest  connections 
with  the  Archdeacon.   On  f.96b  is  "Peter  Lowthe" ,  twice, 
once  addressed  in  a  quatrain  (for  the  same  hand  cf.  ff. 
116b, 149b).   As  the  combination  of  names  is  rare,  the 
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Peter  Lowthe  may  possibly  have  been  a  man  named  as  a  rel- 
ative by  John  Louth,  Archdeacon  of  Nottingham,  in  his 
will  in  1590  (Camd.Soc.,  LXXVII,10,12 ) ;  he  was  possibly 
Peter  Lowth,  burgess  of  Nottingham,  mentioned  in  1576 
(Rec.I3or.Nott,,  IV, 598,  and  cf.204). 

The  second  name  occurs  in  the  phrase  "Nat a  Maermaduke 
[ae  digraph]  Blakston" .  This  is  the  autograph  ( SP  Dom. 
XVI,  vol.cxiii[65] ,  1628)  of  Marmaduke  Blakston(Blaxton) , 
born  1563  and  died  between  1633  and  1642;  it  looks  like 
a  reference  to  his  daughter  who  married  John  Cosin, 
Bishop  of  Durham.   Blakston  himself  was  an  eminent  eccle- 
siastic, prebendary  of  York  and  of  Durham,  and  archdeacon 
of  the  East  Riding,  1616-25  (see  Le  Neve,  111,144,226, 
315;  and  Bishop  Cosin1 s  Corresp. .  I,82n. ,101n. ) .   He  re- 
signed his  Durham  prebend  in  1633  and  may  have  died  soon 
after.   At  all  events,  on  f.l  of  the  MS  is  Laud's  name  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and 
the  date  1633. 

It  is  possible  but  very  improbable  that  Lde  was  the 
CT  MS  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford  in  1585;  see  chapter 
on  Recorded  MSS  under  Bedford.   It  is  not  possible  that 
it  is  the  Chaucer  which,  according  to  George  Vertue,  was 
once  owned  by  the  18  C  Maurice  Johnson  of  Spalding;  see 
chapter  on  Recorded  MSS  under  Johnson. 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  begins  A  79. 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff.  i( flyleaf)  plus  294.  Foliation  probably 
late  17  C,  with  corrections  of  numbers  on  ff. 190-208;  no 
f.206  but  206*"";  ff .209,293  missing. 

13  5/8"  x  9  1/2";  writing  space  9  0/2"  x  5n . 

Very  carefully  margined  and  ruled  in  brown  ink.  A 
space  not  quite  half  as  wide  as  the  text  space  and  sep- 
arated from  it  by  about  3/4"  is  ruled  in  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  each  page  for  glosses;  and  a  line  for  the  page 
heading  is  ruled  about  4  spaces  above  the  text. 

Single  columns,  usually  of  39  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights,  with  CW  and  signatures.  The  15  C  signatures 
run  through  f .200,  with  minuscule  letters  plus  two  arbi- 
trary signs;  from  201  there  is  a  new  series  of  minuscule 
signatures  in  modern  pencil.  The  CW  from  f.200  are  framed 
except  at  f.248  (CW  missing).  Qq:  l6(i  supplied);  28-ll8; 
128(v  supplied);  138-158;  168(v  supplied);  178-258;  268 
(vi  supplied);  277(i  missing);  288-368;  376(v  missing; 
probably  6  originally). 

Four  leaves  (ff .1,93,125,206-*)  in  17  C  writing  supply 
the  places  of  lost  leaves;  the  passages  thus  supplied 
are:  f.l,  A  1-78;  f.93,  F  654-708  and  E  1245-65;  f.125, 
D  1295-1370;  f.206*  B  1895-1973.   The  supplied  leaves 
are  pasted  in,  usually  on  to  the  small  remnants  of  the 
lost  leaves.  Folio  i  of  Q  27,  containing  B  2149-88, 
though  lost,  was  not  supplied.  Whether  the  loss  occurred 
later  than  the  modern  foliation  is  hard  to  determine. 
The  lost  leaf  should  have  been  numbered  209,  but  ff.190- 

208  have  a  double  foliation,  apparently  by  the  same  hand. 
The  foliator  seems  originally  to  have  numbered  them  191- 

209  and  then  corrected  them.  Folio  293  is  also  missing, 
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but  it  was  probably  blank,  as  the  Retraction  ends  on  f, 
292b.  As  294  is  ruled  and  margined,  this  quire  was  per- 
haps originally  a  six. 
DATE 

1430-50. 
WRITING 

The  15  C  writing  in  Lc  varies  considerably  in  size 
and  general  appearance;  cf.  especially  the  last  six  pages 
of  PdT  with  preceding  pages,  and  note  the  sudden  reduc- 
tion in  size  at  B  2640  (lower  half  of  f.221a),  but  these 
and  some  similar  variations  do  not  necessarily  imply  a 
different  scribe.  The  change  at  the  top  of  f.l96b  (spur. 
Pd-Sh  link)  seems,  however,  due  to  another  scribe,  per- 
haps trained  in  the  same  shop,  who  continued  to  the  end. 
His  £»s  and  w's  are  notably  different  from  those  of  Hand 
No.l. 
INK 

Brown. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Few  signs  of  supervision  remain,  and,  although  clearly 
the  work  of  a  professional,  the  MS  was  not  carefully  cor- 
rected; cf .  the  uncorrected  anticipations  of  lines,  e.g. 
G  220-21  after  217,  C  878  in  place  of  872,  B  3731  in 
place  of  3723;  the  unintelligible  "Sitheth"  for  "Litheth" 
in  Gam  1,  and  the  omission  of  the  Mel-Mk  link. 
ILLUMINATION 

First  13  quires  very  similar  to  Pw  and  probably  illu- 
minated by  the  same  hand.   On  f.l04b,  where  this  illumi- 
nator stopped,  is  a  summary  of  the  decoration  in  these 
quires:  nj  hole  venett  and  vij  d[emi]  pa[ra]ffys  vj  xl 
champes  xliij"  (see  chapter  on  Illumination). 

After  this  point  the  decoration  is  of  poorer  quality, 
though  probably  not  later.   Colors  and  designs  in  the 
first  part  are  delicate  and  pleasing;  in  the  later  part, 
coarse  and  ugly,  with  too  much  use  of  green. 

Folio  1  (now  lost)  probably  contained  a  vinet  as  in 
Pw;  demi-vinets  introduce  tales,  and  champs  introduce 
links  and  prologues,  as  is  usual.   Paragraph  marks,  al- 
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ternately  of  gold  with  violet  or  pale  blue  penwork  and 
blue  with  red  penwork  precede  divisions  in  the  text; 
page  headings  and  explicits  and  incipits  are  In  rubric, 
preceded  by  similar  paragraph  marks;  marginalia  usually 
in  red,  but  sometimes  In  black  underlined  in  red. 
BINDING 

Soft  brown  hide,  probably  early  19  C. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Excellent  except  for  the  few  lost  leaves  and  some 
creases. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  d:  A  X  B1  Fa  Eb  D  Ea  Pb  G  C  Bs  H  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Very  close  to  Mg,  which  seems  to  have  been  copied  from 
it  (cf,  CG);  it  is  a  member  of  Group  &,  somewhat  indepen- 
dent by  reason  of  much  correction  and  editing,  but  textu- 
ally  among  the  better  MSS  of  that  group.   In  3  tales, 
SuT,  ClT(c.l97  to  c.760),  and  MkT  it  is  especially  near 
Group  £. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  first  scribe  used  few,  if  any,  dialect  forms  other 
than  East  Midland.   If  he  had  an  exemplar  with  the  Wes- 
tern features  found  in  many  £  MSS,  he  eliminated  most  of 
these  features.   Scribe  No. 2  (beginning  f.l96b)  shows  a 
number  of  Western  and  Northern  forms  that  appear  in  Pw 
particularly  of  the  &  group.  Either  his  own  dialect  dif- 
fered from  that  of  No.l  or  he  had  different  habits  in 
copying.   Since  the  forms  found  are  those  that  appear  in 
<%   MSS,  they  may  be  inherited. 

The  spelling  of  No.l  has  no  strikingly  unusual  fea- 
tures.  Characteristic  are:  fairly  frequent  3(more  often 
palatal);  occasional  |>;  rare  sch;  occasional  k  for  c,  c 
for  k;  fairly  frequent  ck  for  kk  and  v  for  u  consonant 
medial.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  vowel  doubling. 
No. 2  used  frequent  3(both  sounds,  more  often  guttural); 
more  frequent  sch  and  ]b  than  No.l.  Distinguishing  fea- 
tures are  the  prevalent  scl-  for  si-,  frequent  u  for  w 
(suere,  touard)  and  ou  for  ow  (trou,  crouyng). 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  engraved  bookplate  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Lichfield  is  pasted  inside  the  front  cover. 

The  Mel-Mk  link,  B  3079-3180,  is  lacking  in  Lc,  but 
--  whether  contained  in  its  exemplar  or  not  —  was  never 
in  this  MS.   At  the  foot  of  f.230a  occurs  the  rubric 
"And  here  bygynneth  The  prolog  of  the  Monke  his  tale", 
followed  immediately,  at  the  top  of  the  verso,  by  B  3181. 
Perhaps  the  scribe  regarded  B  3181-88  as  the  promised 
prologue . 

Lc  is  one  of  the  MSS  that  have  "The  Stag  of  an  Hert" 
instead  of  Secunda  Pars  before  F  347. 

Lc  and  Mg  have  a  spurious  Adam  stanza  for  B  3197-3204 
(the  genuine  stanza  is  lacking  in  Cx1,  Cp,  He,  Mc,  Ne, 
Sls,  Tc3;  in  Hg  and  Tc2  it  is  inserted  in  the  margin  by 
a  later  hand) • 

Marginal  hands  and  sprays  point  out  notable  lines  or 
passages:  e.g.  B  991,  D  515,  1109,  H  310,  351  (hands); 
B  162,  F  760,  E  1525,  C  30  (sprays). 

The  supplied  leaves  (cf.  Collation)  show  a  feeble  and 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  imitate  the  original  writing, 
with  crude  ornament  in  crimson  ink  —  on  f .1  crimson  and 
yellow. 

Caesural  strokes  are  used  frequently  but  not  invari- 
ably to  B1(f.69);  between  B1  and  E  2130  (f,104b)  only 
very  occasionally;  between  E  2130  and  C  968(bottom  of  f . 
196a),  they  are  used  regularly;  and  from  196b  (new 
scribe;  see  under  Writing)  to  the  end,  not  at  all.   In 
the  prose,  lines,  dots,  and  paragraph  marks  are  used  to 
separate  sentences  and  clauses. 

On  the  recto  of  the  old  vellum  flyleaf  is  "MSS. No. 2", 
the  number  in  the  Cathedral  catalogue. 

Below  this  is  a  strip  of  vellum,  5  l/2"  x  1  l/2" ,  cut 
from  an  earlier  binding  containing  a  quatrain  (see  under 
Provenance).  Below  this  is  a  very  narrow  strip  of  vellum 
on  which  is  a  name  (15  C)  which  looks  like  "Margrat  bar- 
ton graftn  bilondel" .  Below  this  is  a  shield,  and  beside 
it  another  strip,  pasted  upside  down,  with  an  illegible 
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name  and  "below  it  an  early-looking  paraffe  of  a  common 
type  (cf.  Jenkinson,  Later  Court  Hands,  pis. VII, IX, XI, 
XIII). 

On  the  verso  of  the  flyleaf,  among  several  other 
scribbles,  are:  "R  of  Mr  farmer[ ?]  the  xiij  day  of....", 
a  tiny  scribble  addressed  to  "Master  Ge" ,  and  the  name 
"Margrat"  as  on  the  recto. 

On  f.294b,  badly  smudged,  is  a  name  "Thost ?]  ...dley 
[ ?]  . . .y  howes[?]n,  which  looks  early. 
PROVENANCE 

The  MS  with  other  books  was  given  to  the  Cathedral  by 
Prances,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  in  1671;  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex  (d.1601)  and  Pran- 
ces Walsingham.   Her  husband  was  William  Seymour,  Duke  of 
Somerset  (1588-1660),  great-grandson  of  the  Protector 
Somerset.   Although  the  Duke  had  a  fine  library  and  was 
chancellor  of  Oxford  (1643-46  and  1660),  it  is  probable 
that  the  MS  was  owned  by  the  Duchess  and  that  she  had  it 
by  inheritance.   She  was  probably  living  in  her  widowhood 
at  Drayton  Basset,  about  nine  miles  from  Lichfield  (Dev- 
ereux,  Lives,  11,474). 

In  two  ways  the  MS  is  linked  to  the  family  of  the 
Duchess  rather  than  to  that  of  the  Duke.  The  quatrain 
on  the  old  flyleaf  reads : 

"Tooe  there  were  yfc  Hir  behyld 
and  would  haue  donne  so  euer 
But  happy  men,  yea  Happy  Twise 

yf  they  hadd  donne  so  neuer  [cross] 

E  Diner" 
This  is  Stanza  5  of  "The  Fair  Amaryllis"  by  Edward  Dyer, 
of  which  the  earliest  known  copy  is  in  a  MS  dated  c.1590 
(Rawl.Poet .85,  f.98).   As  the  spelling  and  writing  here 
show,  this  stanza  is  not  in  the  usual  hand  of  the  poet, 
but  it  looks  contemporary  with  him.   It  was  therefore 
probably  cut  from  an  earlier  flyleaf  (perhaps  of  the 
present  volume)  by  some  one  to  whom  it  was  of  particular 
interest.   In  the  poem  Dyer  tells  of  the  love  of  two 
close  friends,  Damon  and  Pythias,  for  the  same  beautiful 
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nymph,  Amaryllis,  at  the  court  of  Cynthia;  and  he  says 
plainly  that  the  story  has  a  hidden  meaning.   If  so, 
Damon  and  Pythias  may  be  Dyer  himself  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  whose  widow  was  Prances  Walsingham,  the  mother 
of  the  Duchess.  Whether  or  not  the  poem  was  actually 
intended  as  a  compliment  to  her,  she  may  easily  have  ta- 
ken it  so  and  had  the  stanza  copied  for  safe  keeping  in 
a  book  she  owned.  The  poem  was  never  accessible  in 
print  until  the  19  C  (Grosart,  Fuller  Worthies  Lib.,  IV, 
42-49);  it  has  recently  been  re-edited  by  R.  M.  Sargent, 
At  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  second  link  is  the  coat-of-arms,  below  the  qua- 
train but  drawn  on  the  present  flyleaf,  not  pasted  on  it. 
It  is  badly  drawn  but  seems  intended  to  represent:  vairy 
on  a  chief  a  lion  passant  guardant,  with  traces  of  a 
crest  showing  the  claws  and  one  wing  of  a  bird,  perhaps 
an  eagle.  Traces  of  red  suggest  that  the  vairy  was  in- 
tended for  or  and  £u.  or  arg.  and  gu.   No  yellow  is  vis- 
ible at  present;  but  the  vellum  itself  might  have  been 
regarded  as  either  yellow  or  white. 

No  arms  have  been  found  exactly  agreeing  with  these; 
but  the  arms  of  Ferrers  de  Chart ley  are  blazoned  as 
"vairy  or  and  gu."  (Burke);  and  the  Duchess  was  the  di- 
rect descendant  of  Walter  Devereux  (d.1485),  who  married 
Anne  Ferrers  of  Chartley  (Collins-Bridges,  VI, 5).   In  va- 
rious branches  of  the  family,  a  lion  passant  guardant  is 
also  found:  e.g.  Ferrers  of  Wemme,  from  whom  Ferrers  of 
Chartley  was  descended,  "on  a  canton  of  the  second  a  lion 
passant  guardant  of  the  first"  (Burke),  or  "with  a  leo- 
pard passant  in  the  sautreme  point"  (Foster,  p. 93),  and 
there  were  other  combinations.  That  the  Ferrers  arms 
continued  to  be  used  by  the  Devereux  family  in  the  time 
of  the  Duchess  appears  from  the  account  of  the  funeral 
of  her  brother  (1646),  in  which  they  were  included  on 
the  banners  and  bannerols  (Devereux,  Lives.  II,505sqq). 

Apparently  in  disregard  of  the  red  in  the  MS,  the  arms 
have  been  identified  as  those  of  Taswell :  vairy  purple 
and  ermine  with  a  lion  passant  guardant  in  the  chief; 
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but  also  with  a  crest  a  derai-lion  purple ,  in  the  paws  a 
chaplet  of  8  roses  gules  (Burke),  of  which  there  is  no 
trace. 

Again,  "vairy  arg.  and  az."  was  the  coat  of  the  Beau- 
champs  of  Hatch  (Fox-Davies,  Arm.Fam.),  from  whom  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  was  descended;  but  again  the  colors  are 
wrong;  and  the  Seymour  crest  was  a  pair  of  wings  con- 
joined, not  at  all  like  the  crest  in  the  MS. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  it  seems  as  if  the 
arms  were  an  attempt  to  represent  the  coat  of  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Ferrers  family;  and  as  the  arms  are  not  im- 
paled with  Devereux,  it  would  seem  that  the  MS  had  come 
down  from  the  Ferrers  family. 

One  more  point  may  be  ventured.  Chartley  is  in  Staf- 
fordshire; Mg,  which  was  almost  certainly  copied  from  Lc 
itself,  was  in  the  17  C  and  perhaps  long  before  owned  by 
the  Congreves  of  Stretton,  not  many  miles  from  Chartley. 
Both  MSS  show  Northwestern  dialect  features.  These  facts 
are  in  harmony  with  the  provenance  so  far  as  it  is  known 
for  each  MS. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Ca- 
thedral for  sending  the  MS  to  the  British  Museum  to  be 
reproduced,  and  to  the  Rev.  J.  J.  G.  Stockley,  M.A., 
chancellor  of  the  Cathedral,  for  giving  us  access  later 
to  the  MS  itself  and  for  his  aid  in  problems  connected 
with  it. 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  A  381  -  I  639. 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff.  I (unnumbered  sheet  of  paper)  plus  266. 
Modern  foliation  in  pencil  and  an  earlier  one  in  brown 
ink.  The  ink  foliation  was  made  after  the  first  5  folios 
had  been  lost;  ff.  77  and  91,  then  numbered  1  and  2,  are 
now  correctly  placed;  a  leaf  between  124  and  125  was 
missed  in  the  ink  foliation.  From  92  to  124  the  two  fo- 
liations agree;  after  124  only  the  brown  ink  series  con- 
tinues. 

11  1/2"  x  7  3/4";  writing  space  8  3/4"  x  4". 

Margined  and  ruled  lightly  in  ink  and  in  plummet ; 
trimmed,  especially  at  the  top,  though  the  margins  are 
still  wide. 

Single  columns,  38  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights,  with  CW.  Two  sets  of  15  C  signatures  in  ink, 
the  earlier  with  roman  numbers,  the  second  with  arable; 
from  f.235  at  least  (cf.  ff .241-44,250,252)  are  traces 
of  still  earlier  signatures  in  red  crayon.  Apparently 
the  first  ink  series  began  with  a  cross,  and  the  scribe 
somewhere  skipped  a  quire;  the  two  series  show  plainly 
on  ff .66-69  as  h  and  k  respectively.  The  second  series 
shows  b  3  and  b  4  (arable)  on  ff.6,7  (on  f.7  is  probably 
an  earlier  a  iiij);  c  on  ff.14,15;  d  on  ff .21-23.  The 
signatures  were  perhaps  done  over  because  of  the  mistake 
in  numbering. 

Qq:  l3(i-v  lost);  28-78;  87(i  is  fastened  to  f.viii 
of  Q,  7;  ii  is  lost;  iii-vi  are  gathered;  vii  and  viii  are 
stuck  together  and  to  vi);  97(iv  cut  out);  108;  ll7 (viii 
lost;  iv[rf»77,  earlier  misplaced  as  f.l]  stuck  to  v); 
128;  138(iii[=f .91,  once  by  error  f.2]  now  stuck  to  iv); 
148-328;  3310;  348.  Probably  two  quires  are  lost  at  end. 

329 
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In  Q  l,i-v,    the   loss   is  A  1-380;    in  Q  8,ii,   the   loss 
is   A  4339-4414;    in  Q  9,iv,    the   loss    is  B   672-748;    in  Q. 
ll,viii,    the   loss    is   E   1549-1626. 
DATE 

1430-50. 
WRITING 

1.  A  plain,  professional  book  hand,  with  additions  and 
corrections  probably  in  two  other  hands. 

2.  A  very  different  later  cursive  hand,  ff.259b-end 
(Tract  on  Seven  Deadly  Sins). 

INK 

For  the  first  hand,  a  fairly  uniform  dark  brown;  the 
marginal  additions  by  the  later  hands  are  still  darker. 
From  f.259b,  paler. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION. 

Numerous  corrections  by  the  scribe  and  others,  with 
important  marginal  insertions  and  interesting  director's 
scribbles.  See  under  Special  Features. 
ILLUMINATION 

Very  little  ornament.  Headings  for  tales  usually  on 
the  recto  only  and  in  the  ink  of  the  text.  On  f.76b  the 
I   and  n  of  "In"  and  the  f  of  "feith"  are  in  rubric,  and 
also  the  word  "And"  in  the  line  below.  On  f .77  the  T  of 
the  page  heading  and  the  first  letters  of  the  first  two 
lines  of  text  are  in  rubric.  Capitals,  2-6  lines,  in  gold 
with  blue  penwork  and  blue  with  red  penwork  occur  in 
about  equal  numbers  in  first  lines  of  prologues  and  tales. 
Blanks  left  for  such  letters  on  ff .  259  and  263b  were 
filled  by  the  second  scribe. 
BINDING 

In  1927,  in  a  binding  formed  of  the  original  wooden 
boards  covered  (half  bound,  with  corners)  with  poor  pig- 
skin and  brown  paper.  The  original  sewing,  with  the 
bands  cut  down  to  the  extremities  of  the  back,  still  re- 
mained. It  was  held  insecurely  to  its  cover  by  modern 
paper  and  cloth  linings  pasted  to  the  first  and  last 
leaves.  Now  repaired  and  in  a  modern  binding  of  brown 
leather. 
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PRESENT  CONDITION 

First  letters  of  lines,  especially  on  ff. 70-80,  are 
stained  brown  as  if  touched  with  nut  galls,  but  in  some 
other  MSS  red  ink  is  used  in  similar  fashion.  Here  the 
ink  perhaps  has  lost  its  original  color. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  b:  A  B1  Pa  Eb  D  Ea  Fb  G  C  Be  H  I. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Ln  is  with  Ra3  and  Tcx  through  Section  A,  MLT,  SqT, 
and  MeT,  except  that  in  Pro,  where  it  is  out  to  381,  Tc1 
is  away  and  with  Ad3(H^s).  At  E  2319  the  group  is  joined 
by  Bw,  which  is  nearest  to  Ln. 

In  WBPT,  Bw  is  still  with  Ln;  the  pair  is  at  first 
with  Hk( corrected)  and  Sxe,  but  the  groups  separate  be- 
fore 571  and  c.571  Ha4  shows  with  Ln-Bw. 

In  FrP,  Ln  joins  Group  a,  and  continues  with  it  through 
FrT,  SuT,  and  C1T. 

In  FkT  it  shows  with  £'*,  very  near  the  top  and  for  the 
second  leaf  of  the  PI  fragment  (1198-1272)  it  is  very 
closely  related  to  this  MS. 

In  SNT,  Bw  reappears  and  the  two  MSS  are  with  Ii-Rae, 
above  the  large  composite  group;  but  in  CYT,  Ln  is  with 
Tc1  and  both  are  with  McCRa71). 

In  PhT,  it  is  a  member  of  a  close  group  including  also 
Ad2-Ht  and  Sls  and  Tc1,  coming  off  from  very  near  the  top 
of  the  composite  group;  this  relationship  continues  to 
c.446  in  PdP,  where  Ln  becomes  a  $*   MS. 

In  B2  it  is  again  regularly  with  a,,  the  subgroup  Eqx 
showing  with  it  especially  in  ShT  and  MkT,  and  Tc1  also 
in  ShT  and  PrT;  in  McPT  it  is  with  S&1  and  others;  and 
in  PsPT  through  386  it  is  with  &  and  Tc1;  but  with  the 
change  of  hand  at  387  it  becomes  again  a  &*  MS. 

After  the  separation  of  Ln  from  Ra3  and  Tc1,  it  used 
mainly  an  a,  MS>  perhaps  (/Eq1,  supplementing  from  other 
sources. 

It  has  no  textual  authority,  but  it  is  very  interest-' 
ing  as  an  example  of  visible  editing  (see  under  Special 
Features) . 
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DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  part  written  by  the  first  scribe  has  some  West 
Midland  features,  some  perhaps  Southwest  Midland,  and 
some  showing  Northern  influence.  The  second  scribe 
wrote  for  the  most  part  dialect  forms  normal  for  the 
East  Midland  toward  the  North. 

In  spelling,  No.l  used:  fairly  frequent  3(both  sounds) 
and  |>;  occasional  sen;  usual  ck  for  kk;  du-  in  duelle, 
sometimes  su-  as  in  suete;  occasional  i  for  y(3)  in  iou, 
ioure,  iefsif;  frequent  ij  for  long  i(lijf);  fairly  fre- 
quent i  final.  Vowel  doubling  is  not  very  frequent.  Oc- 
casional odd  spellings  are  bryngke,  chynkcherie,  sik3th. 
No. 2  is  somewhat  more  systematic.  The  J),  most  often 
initial,  is  fairly  frequent;  k  for  c  occasional,  v  for 
u  consonant  medial  rather  frequent.   He  doubles  vowels 
more  often  than  No.l,  and  some  consonant  doubling  beyond 
the  usual  amount  appears. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

A  striking  example  of  a  MS  made  up  from  several  sour- 
ces, with  clear  directions,  apparently  written  by  more 
than  one  supervisor,  not  only  for  its  present  arrangement 
but  for  a  rearrangement  of  some  of  the  tales  according 
to  a  different  type  of  order,  which  must  have  resulted 
from  careful  comparison  with  other  MSS.   Some  passages 
are  added  in  the  margin,  and  others  are  indicated.  The 
exact  colors  to  be  used  for  the  ornamental  capitals  are 
indicated  by  a  small  b(blue)  and  £(gold)  placed  regularly 
in  the  margin  (cf.  A  3109  and  P  9)  or  in  the  space  left 
for  the  capital,  the  directions  being  always  followed. 
At  the  foot  of  many  versos  are  small  crosses  in  dry  point 
(cf.  ff.21b,22b,24b,27b,28b,53b,82b,84b,etc),  which 
seem  to  fulfil  the  function  of  "ex*" (zexaminatur?)  in  On 
and  En1.  Whether  the  work  was  not  continued  through  the 
MS  or  whether  many  crosses  —  the  surviving  ones  often 
doubtful  —  have  become  obliterated,  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  but  enough  are  left  to  warrant  the  theory. 

The  evidence  of  editorial  supervision  of  this  detailed 
type  is  sufficiently  rare  in  MSS  to  warrant  careful  pre- 
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sentation.  Through  sections  A  and  B1  there  is  no  break 
between  tales,  and  there  are  only  the  usual  explicits 
and  incipits  except  that  "The  Prolog  of  |>e  Cook"  is  writ- 
ten in  the  margin. 

MLT  ends  (B  1162)  two  lines  short  of  the  foot  of  a 
recto  (f.68),  and  the  endlink  begins  without  even  a  large 
capital  and  without  explicit  or  incipit;  in  the  margin 
is  "The  Prologe  of  |>e  Squyer" ,  but  the  reading  in  line 
1179  is  "sompnour"  (cf.  Ha*  Mo  Py  Ra3  Ry1).   SqT  follows 
without  explicit  or  incipit  or  heading  or  space. 

After  SqT  (P  670),  the  Sq-Pk  link  adapted  for  Merchant 
(P  673-708)  follows  without  introduction  except  a  large 
capital  and  "The  prolog  of  the  Marchaunt"  in  the  margin, 
and  MeT  follows  in  the  same  manner  with  no  sign  except  a 
4-line  capital. 

At  the  end  of  MeT,  the  scribe  had  no  link.   On  f.91a 
he  stopped  with  E  2418  two  lines  short  of  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  left  two  lines  blank  there  and  on  the  verso 
15  more.  He  then  copied  Section  D  without  break;  on  f. 
109  a  director's  scribble,  "£>e  prologe  of  £>e  frer'",  re- 
mains unerased.   Even  so,  the  scribe  was  confused,  and 
wrote  in  his  colophon  after  D  1664,  "Thus  endi|)  |>e  tale 
of  £e  Sompnour",  later  writing  above,  "tale",  "freris". 
The  following  directional  incipit  is  almost  entirely 
blotted  out,  but  it  seems  to  have  read,  "And  biginnyf)  J>e 
sompnours  prolog"  (which  is  correct),  with  several  other 
words.   This  is  followed  by  a  1-line  space,  perhaps  for 
a  ne?/  incipit.   After  D  1708,  one  line  short  of  the  foot 
of  a  verso,  the  scribe  added  a  spurious  couplet,  and  be- 
gan SuT  on  the  following  recto  with  no  heading  except  a 
page  heading  written  by  the  director,  "the  somenours 
tale".   On  f,121b  SuT  ends  with  a  new  arrangement  —  a 
line  of  space  before  the  explicit  and  another  before  the 
incipit . 

CI  headlink  and  tale  are  copied  without  interruption 
to  E  1212  (f.l37b).   Then  follows  a  strange  situation. 
The  spaces  before  the  explicit  and  incipit  are  like  those 
after  SuT;  but  the  text  introduced  as  "£e  prolog'  of  the 
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frankelens  tale"  is  the  7-line  Host  stanza,  followed  by 
F  709-28.   After  line  7  of  the  Host  stanza,  the  scribe 
added  "Sir  frankl" ,  and  in  the  margin  the  8-line  Sq  head- 
link  (F  1-8).  'if/here  did  he  get  it? 

Turning  back  to  f.91ab,  where  the  scribe  had  left 
space  for  a  link,  we  find  that  a  second  scribe,  with 
darker  ink,  on  f.91a  wrote  2  lines  of  Me  endlink  (E  2419- 
40)  and  in  the  margin,  as  there  was  no  other  space,  wrote 
"pe  Woordyof [ sicj  our1  host";  on  the  verso  he  wrote  to 
E  2436,  and,  having  filled  his  space,  placed  a  small 
cross  in  the  margin  and  added  2436-40  below  it,  opposite 
the  first  lines  of  WBP .   It  looks  as  if  the  first  scribe 
knew  that  on  f .91ab  the  16  lines  he  allowed  would  take 
the  14-line  adaptation  of  Me  endlink  plus  Sq  headlink 
characteristic  of  Group  &;  and  the  second  scribe,  find- 
ing the  complete  Me  endlink  and  Sq  headlink,  split  them 
(even  the  Me  endlink  being  too  long  for  the  space  left), 
used  the  Me  endlink  to  connect  MeT  with  Section  D,  and 
kept  Sq  headlink  until  he  could  find  a  place  for  it, 
eventually  placing  it  in  the  margin  after  C1T  and  Host 
stanza,  marked  and  adapted  to  introduce  FkT. 

But  here  again  is  a  strange  situation.   After  Sq  head- 
link,  in  the  margin,  are  the  following  scribbled  com- 
ments : 

Opposite  the  Incipit  for  the  Host  stanza,  [Here?] 
"sholde  |>e  marchantz  tale." 

Opposite  lines  4-5  of  the  Host  stanza,  "pis  prolog  is 
fals  for  it  is  [for  f>]e  skquiers  tale." 

Next,  above  F  1-8  is  scribbled,  "...  skquier[ f frank - 
leynf  stroked  out]  pis  longeth." 

Below  F  1-8  is  scribbled  "[At]  Sarray  in  pe  londe  of 
Tarterie." 

The  interesting  question  is,  When  and  how  were  these  com- 
ments meant  to  be  acted  upon?  In  another  copy,  never 
made,  or  lost? 

Before  SNP  the  "endith"  and  "begynnyth"  fill  2  lines 
of  space;  but  there  is  again  a  blank  between  G  119  and 
120  and  a  one-line  space  between  SNT  and  CYT,  and  another 
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between  G  719  and  720.   CYT  ends  on  f ,169  without  expli- 
cit, and  is  followed  by  space  for  14  lines  and,  in  the 
margin,  a  director's  scribble,  "pe  prolog1  faille th  Whan 
£t  pis  3eman  had  thus  his  tale  en..."  (the  spurious  link 
used  in  some  &  MSS). 

Space  for  three  more  lines  was  left  on  the  verso  above 
the  5-line  capital  beginning  PhT ,  and  in  the  margin  is 
the  scribble,  "titus  liuius" .   Between  C  286  and  287  a 
space  for  7  lines  is  left,  of  which  two  are  filled  with 
"endith"  and  "begynnyth" .  Evidently  a  longer  link  was 
expected.  PdT  ends  on  f .182,  followed  by  space  for  15 
lines,  and  on  182b,  for  8  more.   Opposite  the  colophon 
(C  968)  the  director  scribbled,  Mhic  defic'  prologus" .  He 
seems  to  have  had  in  mind  the  spurious  Pd-Sh  link  charac- 
teristic of  Group  <X;   but  as  this  contains  only  12  lines, 
he  allowed  too  much  space. 

Beginning  with  ShT  (f.l82b),  the  text  continues  with, 
usually,  space  for  2-3  lines  between  tales  and  links  but 
with  no  further  sign  of  direction  or  difficulty. 

While  it  is  impossible,  in  the  case  of  these  small 
scribbles,  to  be  sure  how  many  and  which  ones  were  writ- 
ten by  the  same  person,  and  even,  in  the  case  of  the 
text-hands  in  Ln,  to  be  sure  how  many  scribes  wrote  the 
additions,  it  is  clear  that  several  people  were  involved 
and  the  comparison  of  several  MSS,  with  resulting  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

The  page  headings  are  on  rectos  only,  15  C,  but  not 
by  the  principal  scribe;  there  are  only  a  few  formal 
glosses  and  a  few  more  scribbled. 

On  f.213a,  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner,  in  a  tiny 
hand,  is  a  word  that  looks  like  "auerey" [ Averey?] .   A 
Thomas  Averey  wrote  Harl.2388,  ff .38-48  (cf.  f.48);  also, 
a  Thomas  Averay  of  London,  scrivener,  is  mentioned  in  a 
will  of  1448  (PCC  14  Stokton)  —  a  date  that  suits  the 
writing  of  Ln.   The  Treatise  on  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
was  written  by  a  different  person,  somewhat  later,  and 
from  an  exemplar  of  a  different  type  (cf.  Affiliations, 
above)  from  that  used  for  the  first  part  of  PsT. 
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On  the  paper  flyleaf  (f.i)  is  a  17  C  table  of  con- 
tents. 
PROVENANCE 

The  first  certain  ov/ner  was  Michael  Honeywood  (1597- 
1681),  Dean  of  Lincoln  from  1660.   As  he  was  a  Royalist, 
he  lived  in  Holland  between  1643  and  1660,  chiefly  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  busily  collected  books.   A  list  in  his 
writing  of  books  "bought  for  myself  since  my  coming  out 
of  England.  July  6,  1643"  (Lincoln  MS  276)  contains  a 
note,  "Lent  to  Th.  Coryat  G  Chaucer";  but  as  the  Dean 
also  had  a  1602  edition  (now  in  the  Cathedral  Library) 
it  is  more  likely  that  he  would  have  lent  this  than  the 
MS.   No  Chaucer  MS  is  listed  in  a  catalogue  of  the  Cathe« 
dral  books  made  in  1668  (Lincoln  MS  251)  nor  in  Tanner's 
list,  c.1670  (MS  Tanner,  f f .102-104b) ,  but  one  is  given 
as  No. 10  in  an  undated  17  C  list  (Lincoln  MS  250).  A 
possible  explanation  for  this  suggests  itself  in  the 
word  "Amstelodam"  on  f.150  (sidewise  in  the  margin).  It 
is  in  a  careful  17  C  hand,  certainly  not  Honeywood' s, 
which  looks  foreign.   During  Honeywood' s  exile,  he  must 
have  been  familiar  with  Junius  (Francis  du  Jon)  and  his 
nephew,  Isaac  Vossius  (1618-89),  who  was  living  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1646.   Both  men  were  especially  interested  in 
Chaucer  and  were  collectors  (Chaucer's  Truth  is  in  MS 
Vossius  9,  now  at  Leyden) .  The  writing  in  Ln  is  not  at 
all  like  that  of  Junius  but  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
Vossius  (cf.  B.M.  MS  Add. 5158,  f.368,  with  the  word  "Am- 
stelodam" ) .   If  Honeywood  himself  did  not  pick  up  the 
MS  from  some  English  refugee  abroad,  it  might  have  been 
obtained  in  Amsterdam  by  Vossius,  who  came  to  England  in 
1670,  and  was  possibly  acquired  by  Honeywood  then  or  la- 
ter, by  gift  or  sale. 

To  its  early  history  there  are  very  few  possible 
clues.   On  f.247,  the  page  heading  "The  Parsone"  is  con- 
tinued, in  a  hand  that  looks  contemporary  but  different 
as  to  ink,  "off  Thorpe".   On  f.86b,  in  15  C  dry  point, 
is  a  word  which  was  at  first  read  "lowyck";  but  as  the 
second  letter  is  more  like  an  e  and  there  is  a  curve 
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that  may  make  the  lab,  it  was  finally  read  "bewyck". 

On  f.52  are  "ppegode"  and  "ffayer",  both  15  C. 

"Lowyck" (Luffwick)  is  a  somewhat  uncommon  family  name; 
it  is  also  the  name  of  a  manor  near  Drayton,  Northants., 
which  in  the  late  15  C  was  held  by  John  Stafford,  Earl 
of  Wiltshire,  younger  son  of  Humphrey  Duke  of  Buckingham; 
his  son  Edward  Earl  of  Wiltshire  in  1498  founded  the 
Lowick  Chantry  (cf.  Bridges,  11,247,250-51).   The  name 
"Thorpe"  is  of  no  assistance,  since  there  are  a  dozen 
places  of  that  name  in  Lincolnshire  alone. 

If  the  reading  is  "bewyck" ,  it  may  be  the  name  of  a 
manor  in  Yorkshire  (Bewyk)  which  in  1506  was  held  by  Ed- 
ward Lord  Hungerford  and  Hastings  (will  dated  1506, 
proved  1510;  Test, Vet. ,  II,475sqq),  who  married  the 
granddaughter  of  Robert  Lord  Hungerford  and  Moleyns  (cf. 
Dd) .   He  was  the  son  and  heir  of  William  Lord  Hastings, 
in  whose  will  (dated  1481)  there  is  mention  of  his  manor 
of  Bewyk,  and,  among  other  persons,  of  his  brother-in- 
law  Sir  Thomas  Ferrers  and  of  his  executor  Richard  Pi- 
gotte,  one  of  the  King's  serjeants-of-law.  Whether  the 
names  Pegode  and  Payer  (cf.  Ry1  for  spellings  of  "Perre") 
represent  these  two  persons  cannot  be  said;  but  nothing 
in  the  text  seems  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  words, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Bewyk  they  may  have  some  weight. 
The  fact  that  Bewyk  is  fairly  surrounded  by  Thorpes  need 
not  be  stressed;  but  East  Thorpe  and  Thorpe  in  the  Street 
are  only  a  few  miles  distant. 

If  William  Lord  Hastings  owned  Ln,  he  might  have  been 
the  original  owner.   It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  Sir  Thomas  Neville,  who  owned  Slx, 
of  Anne  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  who  may  have  owned  Rys, 
and  of  William  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  a  collector  of 
MSS.   Like  Arundel,  he  was  a  patron  of  Caxton,  and  he 
was  also  intimately  associated  with  Caxton  in  various 
business  affairs.   He  was  the  type  of  man  who  would  have 
been  expected  to  own  a  CT  MS.   He  owned  a  fine  Proissart, 
MS  Royal  18  E.i  (cf.  his  arms  on  f.12). 

During  the  Civil  War  members  of  the  Hastings  family 
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were  divided,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  MS  might  have  been  carried  by  one  of  them 
into  exile. 

Ln  was  MS  Honeywood  10,  and  so  went  with  the  Dean's 
other  books  into  the  Cathedral  Library. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  per- 
mitting the  MS  to  be  reproduced  and  for  giving  us  re- 
peated facilities  for  its  detailed  study;  and  also  to 
Canon  Kynaston,  Canon  Walker,  Canon  Poster,  and  Chancel* 
lor  Srawley  for  help  of  different  kinds  in  connection 
with  this  study. 
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CONTENTS 

Part  I.   1.  Lydgate's  Siege  of  Thebes,  ff.l-48b. 

2.  Chaucer's  "Arcite  and  Palomon" ,  ff. 53-77. 

3.  Chaucer's  "Grisild" ,  ff.77b-89b. 

4.  Ipomedon  (prose),  ff.90-106b. 

Part  II.  1.  Biblical  paraphrases  in  verse:  Exodus, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Kings,  Job, 
Tobit,  Hester,  Judith,  ff.H9-208b. 

2.  "De  matre  cum  viitem  pueris" ,  ff. 209-211. 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff.  ii(18  C  paper  flyleaves)  plus  212.  Foli- 
ation modern,  by  Henry  Bradshaw,  who  allowed  for  lost 
leaves  in  his  numbering. 

12"  x  8  1/2";  writing  space  8"  x  4  l/2" .  Much  trimmed, 
especially  at  the  top  and  sides.  Margined  and  ruled  in 
pale  brown  ink,  double  at  top  and  bottom. 

Single  columns,  usually  46  lines. 
COLLATION 

Part  I.   Eights.  CW  almost  always  cut  away,  but  most 
of  two  sets  of  signatures  remain.   Qq:  l8-38;  47(iv 
lost);  58-68;  74(i-iv  lost);  88 ;  97(iv  lost);  108 ;  ll4 
(i,ii,vii,viii  lost);  128;  137(vi  lost);  145( ii,vii,viii 
lost;  iii-vi  blank;  iv  now  placed  before  f.l  of  MS). 

Part  II.   Eights.  Some  CW  and  signatures.   Qq:  1° 
(lost;  sig.  b  on  f.119);  28-48;  5*(iii-vi  lost);  66(i, 
iv,v  lost);  78-98;  103(vi  lost,  blank;  original  6);  ll8- 
138.  No  CW  on  ff.  204  or  212. 

The  gap  between  ff .  48  and  53  was  caused  by  the  loss 
of  ff .49-52,  containing  Siege  of  Thebes,  4432-4716.  CW 
on  f.48b  have  been  erased.  The  missing  iv(f.68)  in  Q  9 
contains  A  2241-2332;  KtT  ends  on  f ,77a;  C1T  begins  with 
line  57  at  the  top  of  the  verso.  In  Q  11  the  two  outer 
sheets  (ff.  81,82  and  87,38)  are  missing,  with  E  380-564 
and  933-1116.  C1T  ends  with  Envoy  at  foot  of  f.39.  The 
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prose  Ypomedon  begins  on  f .90. 
DATE 

1450-70. 
WRITING 

Part  I.   A  small  and  legible  book  hand,  rather  rough, 
slightly  flourished. 

Part  II.  A  smaller,  closer,  neater,  less  flourished 
book  hand. 
INK 

Dark  brown,  rather  uneven  in  Part  I;  in  Part  II,  paler 
and  greyer,  and  more  even. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  evidence  of  supervision;  few  corrections. 
ILLUMINATION 

Besides  the  large,  coarse,  gaudy  capitals  of  the  same 
type  throughout  the  MS,  each  part  is  decorated  in  its 
own  style. 

In  Part  I  page  headings  are  rubricated,  with  blue  par- 
agraph marks;  on  many  pages  the  first  capital  is  elabo- 
rately flourished  in  the  ink  of  the  text. 

In  Part  II  the  initials  of  lines  and  capitals  within 
the  lines  are  touched  with  red,  there  are  alternate  red 
and  blue  capitals  for  paragraphs,  and  red  dots  are  placed 
after  the  internal  rhymes  in  the  lines.  The  red  is  much 
brighter  than  in  Part  I. 

The  large  capitals,  evidently  late  15  C,  are  without 
gold  and  have  heavily  drawn  flowers  and  foliage  in  dense 
colors.  Before  KtT  the  large  capital  is  blue  and  white, 
and  before  C1T  it  is  green  and  yellow.  Usually  a  shield 
has  been  enclosed  within  the  foliage,  but  the  design, 
where  the  work  was  finished,  has  been  carefully  scraped 
out.  Occasional  scrolls  touched  with  green  at  the  foot 
of  the  page,  some  enclosing  CW.  On  f.142  the  CW  are  era- 
bedded  In  a  floral  design  of  brown  crayon  never  colored. 
BINDING 

19  C;  olive  green  morocco,  stamped  with  an  elaborate 
pattern  In  black  and  gold,  with  ornaments  in  compart- 
ments, square,  oblong,  and  diamond  shaped. 
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PRESENT  CONDITION 

Well  preserved  except  that  strips  have  been  cut  from 
some  leaves  and  some  leaves  have  been  lost. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

In  both  tales  extremely  close  to  Ens,  departing  only 
by  much  unique  editing.  Possibly  copied  from  En2  (cf. 
CG). 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

In  the  Chaucer  tales  numerous  Northern  features  ap- 
pear, but  none  to  place  the  MS  beyond  the  line  for  the 
-es  plural  verb.   While  LI1  is  textually  close  to  Ens, 
its  linguistic  character  is  quite  different.  The  North- 
ern forms  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  scribe. 

Spelling  features  are:  fairly  frequent  -ce  for  -s 
(voice,  device);  frequent  v  for  u  consonant  medial;  syl- 
labic 1,  r  often  written  -le,  -re  (litle,  aftre);  fre- 
quent ea  as  in  season,  peace;  frequent  av,  ov  for  au,  ou; 
frequent  -ie,  -lie  as  in  worthie,  manlie.   Doubling  of 
vowels  occurs  irregularly.  There  is  some  doubling  of 
consonants  after  short  vowel. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

On  the  shields  on  ff .  1,  2b,  and  135  are  traces  of 
arms,  erased  or  unfinished.   On  f.5  is  a  zodiacal  draw- 
ing.  On  f.54  is  a  roughly  sketched  head;  on  f.96b,  a  de- 
sign sketched  for  the  capital;  and  on  f .176,  one  of  a 
dragon  for  the  capital  I. 

On  f ,107,  which  is  blank  but  ruled,  there  are  various 
scribbles,  and  on  f.lOTb,  six  stanzas  of  doggerel.   On 
f.109  is,  "The  Order  how  a  Jentylman  husher  shall  serve 
his  greit  master",  etc.;  and  on  f.110,  a  similar  set  of 
rules  in  a  different  hand.   On  f .110  is  an  erased  scrib- 
ble.  On  ff.211b-212  are  15  C  notes  on  the  number  of 
towns  in  England. 

Henry  Bradshaw  inserted  a  slip  concerning  the  auto- 
graph of  Richard  III  (see  Provenance). 
PROVENANCE 

On  f.98b  is,  "tant  Le  desieree  R  Gloucestre" .   This 
has  been  carefully  compared  with  the  known  autographs  of 
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Richard  III  in  the  British  Museum  and  is  certainly  the 
same.   Since  he  signed  as  Duke  of  Gloucester,  he  wrote 
"before  1483.   As  he  was  born  in  1452,  he  could  not  have 
been  the  original  owner;  but  the  tasteless  decoration  is 
perhaps  not  earlier  than  his  time.   The  erased  arms,  how- 
ever, perhaps  point  to  a  different  original  owner. 

An  interesting  possibility  is  suggested  by  some  of  the 
scribbles  in  the  MS.   On  f .107,  which  is  ruled  but  blank 
except  for  "explicit  expen'"  and  something  not  read,  are 
four  H's  followed  by  "hempton  in  the  Co"  (15  C).   Hemp- 
ton,  according  to  Lewis,  is  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Nor- 
folk, near  Fakenham,  and  of  a  township  near  Woodstock  in 
Oxfordshire.   In  the  township  there  seems  to  be  no  place 
of  interest;  in  the  Norfolk  parish  there  was  a  priory  of 
Austin  Canons.   The  character  of  the  MS  at  once  suggests 
that  it  might  have  been  written  there  for  some  patron. 
The  Austin  Canons  were  especially  makers  of  books;  the 
second  part  of  the  MS  consists  of  biblical  paraphrases, 
and  the  first,  of  stories  of  special  appeal  to  knights 
and  ladies.   The  patron  of  Hempton  in  1483  was  Anthony 
Wydeville,  Earl  Rivers  (CIpM  Hy  VII,  1,35),  brother  of 
Gloucester's  sister-in-law,  Queen  Elizabeth.   In  Wyde- 
ville 's  will  (Test. Vet.,  I,379sqq),  made  at  Sheriff  Hut- 
ton,  Richard's  principal  residence  in  the  North,  shortly 
before  he  was  executed  by  Richard  at  Pontefract,  he 
speaks  with  special  devotion  of  the  Scales  family,  from 
whom  he  had  a  great  property,  naming  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  Scales,  and  her  brother  Thomas  (their  father 
was  Thomas,  Baron  Scales).   It  may  not  be  mere  coinci- 
dence that  on  f.108  are  written  "A"  and  "Elizabeth"  (15C) 
and  "Thomas"  (15  C).   A  third  note,  "and  Br.... rye  [?]", 
is  too  doubtful  to  suggest  anything. 

The  old  number,  25,  shows  that  LI1  went  to  the  Thynnes 
early,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  when  or  how.   It  is 
still  owned  by  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  to  whom  our  thanks 
are  due  for  his  courtesy  in  sending  LI1  and  Lls  twice  to 
the  British  Museum  to  be  reproduced  and  studied. 
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CONTENTS 

A  miscellany  of  religious  verse  and  prose,  English 
and  Latin,  of  which  the  more  important  pieces  are: 

1.  The  "Laddre  of  Heuyn" ,  ff.5b-ll. 

2.  "0  thou  soul  myn  whi  art  pu  sorowful" ,  etc.,  ff. 
ll-16b. 

3.  "Her  bene  contenet  ix  vertues  £>e  whiche  our  lord 
ihu  crist  shewet  to  an  holy  man  willy  to  do  p^   £>ynge  de- 
uoutly  pt   shold  plese  god",  ff. 17-18  (cf.  Yorkshire  Wri- 
ters ,  1,110-11;  Allen,  Writings  Ascribed  to  R.  Rolle, 
317-20) . 

4.  "Expositio  vppon  the  Pater  noster"  (Latin,  16  C), 
ff.l9-24b. 

5.  "Confessio  in  anglicis" ,  ff.24b-30  (Yorkshire  Wri- 
ters, II,340sqq). 

6.  "Tractatus  Ricardi  heremite  ad  Margaretam  de  Kyrke- 
by  Reclusam  de  vita  contemplativa" ,  ff. 30-51.  Under  this 
heading  are  incltided: 

a)  The  English  epistle  "Form  of  Living"; 

b)  The  English  epistle  "The  Commandment"; 

c)  The  prose  scrap  "Desire  and  Delight"; 

d)  The  prose  scrap  "Gastly  Gladness" . 

7.  "Cantalene  de  Amore  Dei",  ff.51b-58b. 

8.  A  prose  scrap  with  Explicit  of  the  "Tractatus", 
f.58b.  (On  all  these  bits  by  Richard  cf .  Yorkshire  Wri- 
ters., 1,1-82,  and  Allen,  Writings  Ascribed  to  R.  Rolle . 
pp. 34-36  and  references.) 

9.  Walter  de  Hylton,  "De  Vita  Activa  et  Contemplati- 
va", ff.58b-73b  (cf.  Thornton  MS,  ff ,223-229b) . 

10.  "Lamentation  of  Our  Lady"  (prose),  ff.74-78a. 

11.  "Qualiter  homo  debet  affici  vel  vti  ad  compatiendum 
Christo  Crucifixo",  ff.78b-80b. 

12.  "Prima  pars  penitencie"  (Parson* s  Tale),  ff.81-128b 
(f.129  lost  [blank],  f.130  contains  only  scribbles). 
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13.  "Loue  of  kynde  and  car  me  byndeth"  (prose  and 
verse),  ff. 131-143.  (In  the  margins  of  ff. 142-143  is 
written,  "Sumtyrae  was  a  monk  in  Savenay" ;  cf.  Brown,  No, 
2060.) 

14.  "Myghtfull  Mari  y  crownyd  Quene"  (later),  ff,143b- 
144. 

15.  "Off  mercy  quene  and  emperisse"  (late),  f.145. 

16.  "Timor  Mortis  conturbat  me,  £is  is  my  sang  in  my 
old  age"  (late),  ff .145b-146b. 

17.  "Ihu  pt  hast  me  der  I  boght" ,  ff. 147-148  (Brown 
Register,  No. 1082). 

18.  "The  Fifteen  Oes"  (prose;  cf.  Lydgate's  verse), 
ff.l48b-154. 

19.  "Verses  on  St  Leonard's  Day,  1422",  ff,155-165b 
(Really  prose,  "A  Revelation  shewed  to  an  holy  womman" ; 
cf.  Thornton  MS,  250-57;  Yorkshire  Writers,  1,383-92). 

Many  short  verses  and  quotations  are  interspersed 
where  there  is  room  for  them. 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff.  1-169.  Never  foliated  consistently;  Miss 
Allen  seems  to  have  disregarded  folios  1  and  2,  as  the 
numbers  she  gives  are  less  than  ours  by  2. 

8  1/4"  x  6";  writing  space  6  l/2"  x  4". 

Signs  of  marginal  ruling  on  some  leaves  (cf .  ff.86, 
100) ;  much  trimmed. 

Usually  single  columns,  30-35  lines;  but  Nos.  8  and 
17  are  in  double  columns. 
COLLATION 

The  volume  is  made  up  of  four  books,  and  the  collation 
of  each  is  given  separately. 

Book  I,  ff.1-18.  Three  leaves,  smaller  than  the  rest 
by  l/4";  then  f.4  and  f.16  (thick  vellum,  originally  cov- 
ers?) enclosing  ff.5-12  (sewed  after  f.8)  plus  ff. 13-15 
(sewed  after  f.13);  then  a  pair  of  leaves,  ff. 17-18. 

Book  II,  ff .19-130.   Fourteen  eights,  with  CW  but  no 
signatures  except  a  on  ff.  84  and  87,  and  b  ij-iiij  on 
ff. 93-95  (partly  trimmed  away),  which  are  late  and  incor- 
rect.  Qq:  l8-48;  59(f.57,  a  leaf  reversed  and  bound  in 
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here  by  mistake);  68-138;  14 7( unnumbered  leaf  out  be- 
tween f.129  and  f.130). 

Book  III,  ff. 131-146.   Qq:  l8-28. 

Book  IV,  ff. 147-169.   Qq:  l8-29(f.l  Is  the  extra 
leaf);  34( i,ii,vii,viii  lost). 
DATE 

PsT  1420-30.  Some  pieces  were  added  in  the  16  C. 
WRITING 

Several  different  hands.  In  PsT  one  hand,  neat  and 
formal,  apparently  the  same  as  the  one  that  began  on  f . 
68;  in  the  third  line  from  the  foot  of  f.S3  it  becomes 
larger  and  looks  somewhat  different,  but  this  is  probably 
due  to  a  new  pen  and  different  ink. 
INK 

Dark  brown  at  first  but  changes  to  a  greyer  color  in 
PsT  at  foot  of  f.83. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

The  volume  is  written  In  so  many  different  styles  that 
it  could  hardly  have  been  supervised.  The  guide  letters 
for  capitals  In  Hilton  and  PsT  may  have  been  put  In  by 
the  scribe. 
ILLUMINATION 

PsT  has  only  red  and  blue  initials  and  paragraph  marks 
different  from  the  preceding  pieces.  It  begins  with  a  6- 
line  blue  ^0  with  simple  red  penwork;  then  2-line  alter- 
nate blue  and  red  and  red  and  violet  capitals  are  used  to 
the  end  of  Part  I.  The  main  divisions  are  marked  by  large 
capitals:  one  each  of  5,  6,  and  7  lines;  three  8-line; 
four  9;  and  two  10.  Red  and  blue  paragraph  marks  precede 
headings  and  marginalia.  No  gold  was  used. 
BINDING 

19  C;  rose  russia  leather,  now  faded  to  pale  brown 
on  the  back;  tooled  in  gold;  lettered  on  the  back:  "Ri- 
cardus  Hampole  De  Amore  Dei.  Walterus  de  Hultone  De 
Vita  Activa.  A  Treatise  on  Penitence,  etc.  XV.  Cent." 
PRESENT  CONDITION:  Pair;  PsT  intact. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

From  an  immediate  common  ancestor  with  El;  without  the 
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editing  in  El,  and  therefore  of  high  textual  value, 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Although  most  of  the  texts  are  Northern  in  origin,  few 
traces  of  the  Northern  dialect  remain;  cf.  the  version  of 
"Love  is  lif  that  lesteth  ay"  in  MS  Lambeth  853,  f .90 
(Purnivall,  Hymns  to  the  Virgin  and  Christ »  pp. 22-31). 

In  PsT  a  variety  of  forms  appears;  it  seems  impossible 
to  locate  the  scribe  definitely.   He  may  have  been  of  a 
Central  Midland  region.  Lls  does  not  resemble  El,  to 
which  it  is  closely  related. 

The  spelling  shows:  fairly  frequent  3(both  sounds) 
and  £;  fairly  frequent  v  for  u  consonant  medial;  frequent 
ai,  ei,  ea  as  in  mysaise,  reison,  please.  There  is  not 
much  vowel  doubling,  but  some  noticeable  consonant  doub- 
ling appears. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

PsT  has  no  title  or  general  heading,  and  no  mention 
of  Chaucer.   Page  headings  are  very  few:  "Prima  [Scda  or 
Tercia]  pars  penetencie",  spelled  out  or  abbreviated. 
The  scribe  perhaps  did  not  know  the  work  as  PsT.  At  the 
end  is  merely,  "Explicit  Deo  gracias" .  The  bits  from 
Rolle  under  No. 6  have  no  headings  and  are  separated  only 
by  a  red  line  across  the  page. 

The  compilation  almost  certainly  was  made  in  a  monas- 
tery —  perhaps  Christchurch,  Canterbury  (see  below)  -- 
by  a  number  of  monks,  one  beginning  the  principal  book, 
others  adding  the  smaller  books  that  precede  and  follow, 
and  still  others  filling  In  blank  spaces  with  short 
pieces,  quotations  and  so  on,  even  utilizing  the  lower 
margins  for  a  series  of  proverbial  couplets  (ff. 131-45), 
and  on  ff. 55-56  for  a  group  of  verses  on  the  Virgin. 

On  f.lb  is  a  crude  drawing  perhaps  meant  as  a  relig- 
ious symbol:  a  four-legged  base  supporting  a  vertical 
rod  entwined  by  a  serpent.   On  f.2  is  an  old  press  mark, 
IX  D  78,  followed  by  a  table  of  contents  (imperfect)  in 
a  16  C  (?)  hand,  and  "Constat  John!  Thynne"  plus  a  pa- 
raffe.   On  f.2b  are  brief  notes  on  Corpus  Christi;  on  f. 
3  are  brief  quotations  from  the  Fathers  and  8  lines  of 
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English  verse  with  the  side  notes  "Memento"  and  "Confes- 
sio";  f.3b  is  blank.   On  the  front  flyleaves  and  blank 
leaves  at  the  end  are  a  few  more  faint  and  illegible 
scribbles. 

Throughout  the  pages  of  the  selections  from  Rolle  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Name  (Ihu)  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
PROVENANCE 

On  f.168  is  the  name  "Joh[s]  Goldew[e ?]11"  (15  C), 
written  as  an  owner  might  write;  and  cf.  "...d.wel"  on 
f.4.  The  family  name  is  closely  linked  with  Canterbury 
--  Goldwell s  held  lands  in  the  15  C  at  Pawkham  and  Beth- 
ersden  --  and  with  Christchurch  particularly:  J.  Gold- 
well  was  third  prior  in  1435  (Glastynbury1 s  Chronicle  in 
Arch. Cant. ,  XXXVII, 129);  a  John  Goldwell  was  monk  and 
sacristan  (Stone's  Chronicle,  Camb.Ant .Sop. »  XXXIV, 134); 
and  others  were  there  in  the  early  16  C.   The  succession 
of  names,  together  with  the  obvious  continuation  of  the 
MS  from  time  to  time  by  different  writers,  suggests  that 
it  may  all  have  been  the  work  of  different  members  of 
the  same  family. 

Which  John  wrote  his  name  in  the  MS  it  is  impossible 
to  say;  he  may  have  been  not  any  of  the  Canterbury  monks 
but  a  layman  of  the  same  family.   James  Goldwell,  who 
died  in  1498  as  Bishop  of  Norwich,  is  identified  by  wills 
and  property  transactions  as  a  member  of  the  Kentish  fam- 
ily (cf.  will  of  John,  d.1465,  holding  lands  in  Pawkham 
and  elsewhere  in  Kent,  PCC  15  Godyn;  also  Blomefield, 
III,539sqq)  and  was  nephew,  brother,  uncle,  and  great- 
uncle  of  men  named  John  Goldwell. 

The  MS  might  have  gone  to  Longleat  through  a  marriage 
of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Goldwell  who  died  in  1465, 
to  Sir  William  Nottingham,  King's  attorney  to  both  Henry 
VI  and  Edward  IV  and  in  1479  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  died  in  1483  (Poss,  Judges).   Later  she  mar- 
ried Richard  Pole  (d.1517;  will  PCC  36  Holder);  she  died 
in  1511/2  and  her  son  Leonard  in  1538.   Both  Nottingham 
and  Pole  had  lands  in  Wiltshire  near  Longleat,  and  a 
Chancery  Suit  for  the  manor  of  Pawkham  against  the  Bishop 
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of  Norwich  proves  her  position  in  the  Kentish  family 
(PRO,  Early  Chanc.Proc,  105/l,  in  Brist.and  _Glouc.Arch. 
Soc. ,   L,192sqq).   In  1541  the  site  of  Longleat  House  was 
bought  by  Sir  John  Thynne,  whose  autograph  occurs  twice 
as  owner  on  ff.  2  and  166.   From  the  proximity  of  the 
Poles,  he  may  have  got  the  MS  from  them;  at  any  rate  it 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  his  uncle,  William 
Thynne,  who  collected  MSS  from  various  monasteries  at  the 
time  of  the  Dissolution  (Francis  Thynne,  Animadversions 
[EETS],  p. 5)  procured  it  directly  for  him. 

This  MS  was  not  known  to  Horstmann  when  he  edited 
Richard  Rolle  and  it  was  very  inaccurately  described  in 
HMC,  Third  Report,  App.,p.l81,  but  Miss  Allen  (Writings 
Ascribed  to  Richard  Rolle)  placed  it  second  in  her  list 
of  MSS  and  described  it  as  containing  all  Rolle fs  English 
works  except  a  few  lyrics  and  scraps  of  prose  (op.cit . , 
pp. 34-36) . 

Inside  the  cover  is  the  armorial  bookplate  with  the 
motto,  "J'ay  bonne  Cause",  of  "The  Right  Honble  Thomas 
Lord  Viscount  Weymouth  Baron  Thynne  of  Warminster  1704" , 
from  whom  the  MS  has  come  to  the  present  Marquess  of 
Bath. 


MANCHESTER  ENGLISH  113  (Ma) 

CONTENTS 

1.  A  poem  on  the  death  of  King  Edward  IV  (10  stanzas 
of  7  lines),  f .iii. 

2.  A  poem  of  six  8-line  stanzas,  beginning,  nMusyng 
alone  voide  of  consolacion" ,  f.iv. 

3.  "Articuli  passionis  Christi"  (Latin),  f.v. 

4.  Canterbury  Tales,  ff. 6-194. 

5.  "Periculum  animarum  perjuratorum  secundum  diversos 
auc tores",  f.l94b. 

6.  Memoranda  of  the  deaths  of  the  Kings  of  England 
from  Edward  I  to  accession  of  Richard  III,  f .195. 
FORM 

Paper;  ff.  v  plus  194  plus  ii.  Folios  i,ii  at  the  be- 
ginning are  old  paper  leaves,  no  WM;  iii  is  paper,  with 
same  WM  as  the  text;  iv,  paper,  with  WM  Briquet  13037; 
v,  vellum.  The  gemel  of  v  appears  as  a  rim  between  ii  and 
iii,  perhaps  the  original  cover  turned  backwards.  Folia- 
tion modern;  includes  leaves  at  front  and  back. 

11  7/8"  x  8  1/4";  writing  space  8"  x  5  1/2". 

Ruled  with  double  margins. 

Single  columns,  54-60  lines. 
WATERMARKS 

1.  Armoiries  Pal,  Briquet  2064  (1464),  ff.  iii  and  1- 
194. 

2.  Raisin,  Briquet  13037  (1441-97),  f.iv. 
COLLATION 

Twenty-fours.  CW  regular,  no  signatures  visible.  Q,q: 
le4-8S4. 
DATE 

1483-85.  Nos.  1,  3,  and  6  are  contemporary  with  the 
text,  and  the  absence  of  Henry  VII  from  No. 6  gives  the 
upper  date. 
WRITING 

CT  in  one  small,  close  hand,  of  an  uncommon  type  (see 
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Provenance).   Nos.  1  and  2  are  in  a  different  but  contem- 
porary hand;  No. 3  in  still  another  contemporary  hand. 
INK 

An  even  dark  brown, 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  traces  of  supervision  and  very  few  corrections. 
ILLUMINATION 

None  except  on  first  page  of  CT,  where  alternate  blue 
and  red  paragraph  marks  occur.  The  first  W  is  a  conven- 
tional 4-line  blue  and  red  capital;  spaces  with  guide 
letters  were  left  for  several  others. 
B  HIDING 

Original  oak  boards  covered  with  brown  sheepskin,  five 
bosses  on  each  side  and  remains  of  clasps. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Uninjured. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  a:  A  B1  D  E  F  C  BE  G  H  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Textually  from  the  immediate  exemplar  of  Cn.   Both  MSS 
are  fair  copies  of  the  same  exemplar,  which  was  edited 
and  much  contaminated  (see  Cn) . 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

There  are  no  dialect  forms  to  place  Ma  outside  the 
East  Midland.   Certain  features  not  represented  among 
the  major  dialect  tests  stand  out,  notably  p   for  d,  d 
for  £  (e.g.  tenj)ir,  nadeles),  -th  for  -ght  early  in  the 
MS,  falling  off  with  FkT,  and  the  nearly  regular  wordil, 
wordel  r  world.  The  first  two  are  found  in  the  Past on 
Letters  —  as  are,  however,  numerous  other  irregulari- 
ties.  It  is  possible  the  Norfolk  region  may  be  indica- 
ted; there  is  nothing  against  it,  and  there  are  some 
signs  of  Northern  influence.   Ma  has  a  few  features  in 
common  with  the  part  of  Cn  done  by  the  second  scribe, 
whose  writing  resembles  somewhat  that  of  Ma. 

Spelling  features  are:  fairly  frequent  £>  and  sch;  in- 
frequent 3  (3I1  in  3hit,  3his);  fairly  frequent  f  for  u(v) 
as  in  knyfes,  to  safe;  frequent  v  for  u  consonant  medial; 
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frequent  aw,  ow  for  au,  ou;  frequent  y  for  I  pro.  There 
is  not  much  vowel  doubling.   The  probably  phonetic  spel- 
ling ansurre  prevails  in  A  through  ReT. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  verses  beginning  "Musing  alone"  (No. 2)  are  signed 
at  the  end: 

"Baradoun  Henricus  transtulit 
istud  opus  per  semet  ipsum." 
We  have  found  no  other  record  of  him  as  a  writer  of  verse. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  MS  was  copied  by 
an  amateur:  the  lines  are  rather  crooked  and  crowded;  the 
writing  is  fluent  but  uncommon;  the  quires  are  unusual; 
the  CW  are  single  words;  there  are  no  signatures;  there 
are  no  signs  of  supervision  and  few  corrections;  the  lit- 
tle bit  of  decoration  is  such  as  could  have  been  done  by 
any  one;  and  the  scribe  and  owner  seem  to  have  been  the 
same. 

The  explicits  and  incipits,  as  in  Cn,  are  at  first  in 
Latin;  but  at  the  end  of  SqT  they  begin  to  be  in  English 
in  both  MSS.  The  wording  in  the  two  MSS  corresponds 
closely.   But  Ma  has  for  its  heading  for  KtT  only  the 
quotation  from  Statius;  and  it  adds  to  the  heading  for 
SNT  "wtout  Prologe". 

As  in  Cn,  in  the  margin  opposite  C  328-29  is  "Robul- 
cley"  with  the  addition  "Pardoner",  in  the  scribe's  hand. 
The  word  must  have  been  in  the  exclusive  common  ancestor, 
and  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  a  real  par- 
doner (Robert  Cley?). 

There  are  many  Latin  glosses,  none  apparently  by  the 
scribe. 

Besides  the  omission  of  A  3981-86,  possibly  on  reli- 
gious grounds  (cf.  Ha3),  many  couplets  were  omitted  by 
the  ancestor,  especially  in  PrT,  without  apparent  motiva- 
tion. 

Cae sural  pause  marked  irregularly  by  single  or  double 
stroke,  dot  or  colon;  and  single  or  double  stroke  used 
rarely  after  the  last  line  on  a  page. 

In  addition  to  the  names  discussed  under  Provenance, 
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on  f.195  is  "Robert  Croke"  (early  16  C),  not  associated 
with  the  other  persons;  on  f.2,  "Thoma  Jon  sun"  (16  C), 
"a  A  bivndu",  and  other  scribbles, 
PROVENANCE 

On  f.194  is  "Iste  liber  Constat  Johanni  Brode  Juniori" 
(late  15  C);  and  on  f.2  are  "Johannes  Brode"  and  "Johan- 
nes Broode  constat  iste  liber"  ("es"  corrected  to  "i", 
but  probably  not  by  the  writer),  both  late  15  C.   If  the 
same  man  wrote  the  three  names,  he  was  a  writer  of  re- 
markable versatility. 

It  is  possible  that  this  owner  was  the  scribe.  The 
writing  in  Ma  is  very  similar  to  that  in  ff .1-39  of  Bodl. 
MS  Digby  181,  signed  "Explicit  Edorb  qd" ;  and  the  expli- 
cits and  incipits  in  Ma  are  very  like  the  writing  on  f . 
194.   Both  Ma  and  the  Digby  MS  look  like  the  work  not  of 
a  professional  scribe  but  of  a  man  copying  for  himself. 

The  MS  was  certainly  owned  in  Exeter  in  the  early  16C, 
probably  late  15  C.   The  name  "John  Hull"  occurs  in  it 
in  three  or  four  different  hands. 

"John  Hull  customer  of  Exceter  and  Dartmouthe"  (early 
16  C)  appears  on  f .196;  and  in  this  same  hand,  lower  on 
the  same  page,  "John  Hull  Esquyre  in  Com*  Deuon'";  on 
f.2,  "Johnes  Hull  Esquyre";  and  perhaps  on  f.l95b,  copy- 
ing a  note  about  John  Hull  written  originally  in  Hand 
No. 2. 

On  f,194b  and  f ,195b  is  a  thrice-repeated  couplet  ad- 
dressed to  "Jhon  Hull"  concerning  a  "grete  howle"  in  his 
"slife";  and  on  f.195,  the  name  in  the  same  hand  signs  a 
note,  "By  me  your  frynde  to  ys  pore."  This  last  may  be 
a  different  writer,  as  the  name  is  spelled  "John  Hwll" , 
but  the  writing  is  very  similar  to  .No. 2. 

On  f.l96b  is  "John  Hull  de  Londe" ,  which  looks  slight- 
ly earlier,  and  stands  beneath  "Johns  Cuttelar" ,  which 
seems  to  be  in  the  same  hand. 

The  "Customer"  was  John  Hull  of  Larkbeare  by  Exeter, 
who  was  collector  of  customs  in  the  two  ports,  1523-47 
(many  of  his  accounts  survive;  cf .  PRO,  E  122/42/7,  and 
others).   He  died  in  1549  and  In  his  will  (Mayor's  Roll, 
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Exeter,  1  and  2-2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary,  m.24)  he  names 
among  his  nephews  a  John,  who,  as  appears  later,  had  ex- 
tensive property  in  London  (Deeds  Enrolled  within  the 
County  of  Devon,  16  Apr.,  4  Edw.VI)  —  evidently  the  John 
"de  Londe1'. 

The  Customer's  father,  also  a  John  of  Larkbeare,  in 
1501  was  farmer  of  the  wine  customs  in  Exeter.   He  was 
born  in  1459  (cf .  CIpM  Hy  VII,  II, No. 263)  and  was  dead  by 
1533  (see  PRO,  Early  Chano.Proc,  828/15). 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  which  of  these  men  wrote 
each  name  in  the  MSS  —  the  Customer's  hand  most  nearly 
resembles  the  one  that  wrote  the  first  note  about  the 
"howle"  in  the  "slife".   It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  1490/91  a  John  Coteler  was  admitted  freeman  of 
Exeter  and  one  of  the  John  Hulls,  probably  the  Customer, 
in  1491-92  (Exeter  Freeman's  Book). 

On  f.196,  below  the  Customer's  name  and  a  Latin  motto 
in  the  same  hand,  is  the  word  "Newhede"  followed  by  three 
lines  as  given  below,  in  a  different  but  contemporary 
hand;  then  the  Latin  motto  is  repeated,  and  the  repeated 
lines,  now  in  the  first  hand,  read: 
"Wills  Lay  Juliana  vxor  eius 
Wills  Cristian  et  Cristians 
Pater  et  mater  eiusdem  Julan'[  sic  3" . 
Opposite  the  first  line  to  the  right  is  "Morys  Denys" , 
and  a  little  below  the  last  line,  "Daynton".   Then  fol- 
lows, again  in  the  first  hand: 

"John  Hull  Esquyre  in  Com'  Deuon' 
John  Denys  gentylman  in  Com'  Deuon'" . 
Below,  at  the  right,  "Daynton"  is  repeated. 

The  Hulls  were  remotely  related  to  the  Denys  family, 
probably  of  Holcumb  Burnell,  near  Exeter  (Oliver,  Hist. 
Exeter,  under  Recorders, 1576 ) .  The  widow  of  John  Hull 
the  elder's  (b.1459)  nephew,  Robert  Buller,  married  as 
her  second  husband  Richard  son  of  John  Denys  (PRO,  Early 
Chanc.Proc,  828/15-19;  also  Colby,  Visit  .Devon,  1564) . 
John  Denys  was  admitted  freeman  in  1461-62  (Exeter  Free- 
man's Book)  and  he  and  John  Hull  both  appear  in  pleas  in 
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1483  (Exeter  Mayor's  Roll,  1  and  2  Rich. III).  The  name 
Maurice (Morys)  is  found  more  than  once  in  the  Gloucester- 
shire family  of  Denys;  how  related  to  that  of  Devon  has 
not  been  found. 

A  William  Ley  appeared  in  a  lawsuit  dated  1486-93  or 
1504-15,  in  which  William,  son  of  John  Brode  deceased, 
claimed  that  Ley  had  in  his  possession  "divers  deeds"  con- 
cerning a  property  belonging  to  him  near  Totnes  and  re- 
fused to  give  them  up  (PRO,  Early  Chanc.Proc,  117/36). 
From  this  document  and  ibid.,  416/39-45  it  appears  that  a 
John  Brode  lived  at  Harberton  near  Totnes,  and  that  he 
had  several  children  but  no  John  among  them.   As  he  not 
only  appears  in  Exeter,  1459-61  (Mayor's  Roll,  38  Hy  VI 
to  1  Edw.IV,  m.3),  but  in  1489  was  associated  in  a  trus- 
teeship with  James  Trickhay  (Pole's  Coll. for  Co. Devon, 
II, No. 2956),  he  may  have  been  John  Brode  junior.   From 
the  rarity  of  the  name  James  Trickhay  was  almost  cer- 
tainly related  to  Joan  Trickhay,  wife  of  the  first  John 
Hull. 

The  Devonshire  connection  is  further  confirmed  by 
other  names  in  the  MS.   On  f.129  is  "Dynham",  perhaps  the 
John  Lord  Dynham  who  In  1490  was  one  of  the  trustees  of 
Henry  Hull,  brother  of  the  elder  John  Hull  (CIpM  Hy  VII, 
II, No. 263);  Lord  Dynham  died  in  1509,  and  a  receipt 
signed  by  him  2  Henry  VII  (PRO,  E  101/516/18),  though  not 
known  to  be  autograph,  somewhat  resembles  the  hand  in  Ma. 
On  f.17  is  "John  Stephyn"  (16  C),  possibly  a  canon  resi- 
dentiary of  Exeter  In  1550  (CPR,  1549-51,  p. 294). 

The  place  name  "Daynton"  might  be  Daignton(Deignton) , 
not  far  from  Harberton,  where  John  Brode  lived;  or  Dean- 
don  near  Widecombe,  where  the  Hulls  had  property  (Pole, 
pp. 275-76)  and  the  manor  itself  was  held  by  John  Percy  15 
Henry  VII  ( C IpM  Hy  VII,  II, No. 369);  cf.  "Johns  Persee"  in 
Ma,  f.lb. 

The  surname  Brode  was  fairly  common  and  appears  in 
Kent  and  Dorset  in  the  15  C ,  apparently  two  branches  of 
the  same  family  (see  Soms . and  Dors . N . and  C^. ,  XIII, 98; 
Harl.  Ch.46,  H  20  and  28;  PRO,  Anc. Deeds,  No.C  9558).  It 
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is,  moreover,  quite  clear  that  there  were  a  John  Brode 
sr.  and  a  John  Brode  jr.  in  this  family,  referred  to  as 
early  as  1430  and  as  late  as  1500  (see  references  just 
given  and  CPR,  1452-61,  p. 39;  1467-77,  p. 301;  1476-85, 
p. 190;  1485-94,  pp. 98, 330;  also  CIpM  Hy  VII,  1,1235;  II, 
85,246).   How,  if  at  all,  these  Brodes  were  related  to 
the  Devonshire  family  does  not  appear,  but  their  Dorset 
lands  were  near  Bridport  (only  about  20  miles  from  Exe- 
ter) ,  and  they  had  early  connections  with  Exeter  which 
have  not  been  followed  up. 

Prom  the  dialect  and  textual  affiliation  of  Ma  it 
would  seem  likely  that  it  was  made  in  the  East  and  car- 
ried to  Exeter  somehow  through  the  Brodes  or  the  Hulls. 

Of  its  later  history  nothing  is  known  until  it  became 
No. 39  in  the  library  of  Lav/rence  W.  Hodson  of  Compton 
Hall  near  Wolverhampton  (printed  label  in  the  MS),  at 
whose  sale  in  1906  it  was  bought  by  the  John  Rylands  Li- 
brary . 

To  the  Librarian  of  the  John  Rylands  Library  we  are 
indebted  for  permission  to  have  photostats  of  the  MS  and 
for  replies  to  various  inquiries. 


Mccormick  (mc) 

( Ashburnham  Appendix  cxxvi) 

CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  A  3859  -  G  1057. 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff.  ii(old  paper  flyleaves)  plus  192(186  du- 
plicated and  189  omitted  in  numbering)  plus  i(old  paper 
flyleaf).  Foliation  modern. 

11"  x  7  1/4";  writing  space  8"  x  3  l/2". 

Lightly  margined  with  plummet,  faint  traces  of  ruling. 
Trimmed  at  top. 

Single  columns,  30  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights.  CW  and  original  signatures.  Qq:  l°-8°(lost) ; 
98-328.  In  Q,  24  the  signature  is  the  symbol  for  and; 
then  comes  a  series  of  arbitrary  signs,  including  amen 
in  Q  29;  in  Q  30  a  second  alphabetic  series,  written  in 
the  centre  of  the  page,  begins.  The  quires  that  remain 
are  all  regular  and  complete. 
DATE 

1440-60. 
WRITING 

One  plain,  clear  professional  hand,  varying  at  times 
in  size  and  neatness. 
INK 

Yellowish  brown. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Very  few  traces  of  supervision,  but  some  corrections. 
ILLUMINATION 

Blue  initials  with  red  penwork,  of  a  common  type;  in 
Mel,  alternate  red  and  blue  paragraph  marks. 
BINDING 

Brown  calf,  stamped  with  gilt  fleur-de-lys  in  the  cor- 
ners and  a  lion  rampant  in  the  center;  probably  16  C. 
The  original  oak  boards  remain,  with  traces  of  an  earlier 
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leather  cover  and  marks  of  clasps . 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Besides  losses  at  beginning  and  end,  the  MS  has  suf- 
fered much  from  stains  and  damp;  a  few  pages  show  dark 
stains;  most  of  the  capitals  are  badly  smudged. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Irregular:  Acde  B1  Fa  Ea  Bsabcde  D  Baf  H  G . 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Very  close  to  Ra1,  possibly  its  exemplar.  The  affil- 
iations of  5JQ  are  with  £#,  near  the  top  of  the  line 
through  MLT  (see  Ra1  for  KtT  and  MiT  before  Mc  begins); 
in  ML  Endlink  it  is  with  FI-§a2  and  Ryx-Py  in  a  very  im- 
perfect version. 

In  SqT  it  is  with  4^J5-Ha4-Ry1  above  k*-gd-*;  and  is 
closely  followed  by  Dl  to  c.558. 

With  C1T  it  shows  as  above  2-3*,  and  is  nearest  to 
Ad2-IIt  and  &c(in  part). 

In  Section  B2  it  maintains  this  position  but  with  va- 
riable associates,  possibly  nearest  to  Ry1,  as  this  ap- 
pears (with  others)  with  it  in  ShT,  PrT,  Th,  and  Th-Mel 
Link;  but  in  Mel  it  is  close  to  St  and  Tc1,  and  in  MkPT 
to  Tc1. 

In  WBPT  it  is  with  2$->  or  above  it  but  not  close  to 
any  particular  MS;  but  in  FrT  it  is  with  Ht(A^2)  again, 
and  in  SuT  with  £.c  and  Ad2-Ht. 

In  NPT  and  McPT  it  is  with  Tc1,  high  on  the  c,&*  line. 

In  SNT  and  CYT  (neither  tale  in  Ra1)  Mc  shifts  again; 
in  SNT  it  shows  only  with  the  late  SI2  above  the  large 
group,  and  in  CYT  with  Ln-Tc1  only. 

In  its  order  and  the  absence  of  links,  genuine  and 
spurious,  ^MS  shows  as  an  obviously  picked  up  MS  which 
was  put  together  early.  In  some  tales  it  got  a  text  of 
considerable  value;  one  passage  in  Mel  (B  2525-26)  is 
found  complete  in  Mc  and  Ra1  only. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Dialect  traces  are  forms  found  within  the  u  and  on 
areas.  The  Western  border,  including  Worcester,  Wells, 
Bristol,  and  Pershore  (cf .  Provenance)  is  a  possible 
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place  of  origin.   A  few  forms  show  Northern  influence, 
but  the  Northern  dialect  in  ReT  is  largely  lost.   Cf. 
the  related  Ra1,  which  has  more  Southern  forms. 

Spelling  features  are:  fairly  frequent  p  and  3(pala- 
tal);  rare  sen;  fairly  frequent  f  for  u(v)  as  in  fyfe; 
usual  h  for  gh;  frequent  ck  for  kk;  frequent  i  final  and 
next  m,  n.   Vowel  doubling  is  infrequent.  Little  heed 
is  given  to  rhyme -spellings. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

On  the  verso  of  f.i  are  the  words  "XPS"  and  "IHS", 
several  times.   Pasted  to  f.ii  recto  is  a  cutting  from 
a  catalogue  (1848,  p. 19)  of  William  Andrews,  a  Bristol 
bookseller,  describing  the  MS  incorrectly.   On  the  verso 
are  scribbles,  evidently  by  a  person  of  some  education 
(16  C).  The  most  important  is  a  loose  reference  to  a 
book,  "Moscouia  Regum  Suecie  Liber  Baroni  Herberstein" 
(first  published  1549).   There  are  also  a  few  words  in 
Greek,  Welsh,  Latin,  and  French,  concerning  Howel,  king 
of  the  Welsh,  some  rude  drawings,  and  a  half  illegible 
memorandum  concerning  sums  of  money  in  which  "Bowton"  is 
named. 

On  the  flyleaf  at  the  end  is  an  exercise  in  Latin 
verse  (16-17  C). 

There  are  no  page  headings  and  no  explicits  and  inci- 
pits  except  as  added  in  the  16  C . 

The  4-line  ending  added  to  CkT  is  peculiar  to  Mc  and 
Ra1.   Mc  is  one  of  the  6  MSS  that  read  "Sompnour"  in  B 
1179  (cf.  Ha4,Ry1,Ln,Py,Raa);  Ra1  has  "Squire";  but  Ras 
evidently  had  Sompnour  originally,  visibly  corrected  to 
Squire.   Mc  (but  not  Ra1)  is  also  one  of  the  MSS  that 
omit  the  "Adam"  stanza  (cf.  Cp,Sl2,He,Ne,Cx1,Tc3 ;  Lc  and 
Mg  have  a  spurious  stanza),  leaving  space  and  a  heading. 

The  MS  contains  many  scribbles  —  rough  sketches  (cf. 
bearded  face  on  f .37  and  figure  of  a  bearded  man  on  f . 
83),  suggestions  of  coats-of-arms,  and  so  on.   Besides 
the  names  discussed  under  Provenance,  the  following  oc- 
cur; "Jhames  Noke" ,  f.64;  "And"[V],  "Robard",  "Jham..", 
f.l41b;  "svshes",  f.152;  "Catren  Perc. ."  or  "Pert..",  f. 
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179;  "George  . ..",  f.54b;  and  other  names  or  parts  of 
names  —  all  probably  16  C . 

On  f .11  recto,  upside  down,  is  a  name  now  almost  in- 
visible but  apparently  "Thomas  Paramore  of  Wortham"  (16 
C).  Both  the  personal  name  and  the  place  name  have  been 
found  repeatedly  in  the  16  C,  but  not  together;  nor  does 
either  show  any  connection  with  the  Worcestershire  dis- 
trict where  the  MS  was  certainly  owned. 
PROVENANCE 

On  f.146  is  "Edmundo  Harewel[l]"  and  on  f.l76b,  "This 
is  Edmundes  [H]arewell  Booke" ;  on  f.153,  "Edmonde"  twice; 
and  on  f.157,  "Rychard  Harewell",  in  brown  crayon.   On 
f.l82b  is  "Thomas  Baskervyle  Miles  vie*  Com'  Wigorn'  Om- 
nibus Ballijs",  etc.,  repeated  in  the  same  hand,  and  on 
f.179,  the  name  alone.   On  f.l  is  "Thomas",  with  the  sur- 
name cut  off,  possibly  Baskervyle1 s  name  again.   On  f. 
131b  is  a  moral  quatrain  in  English  in  a  still  different 
hand,  addressed  to  "Baskabylya" .   All  these  hands  seem  to 
be  16  C. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  MS  was  owned  near  Per shore, 
Wore,  in  the  16  C.   Although  there  were  several  Sir 
Thomas  Baskervyles,  one  who  was  sheriff  was  of  Woolashull 
(Wolvershill) ,  near  Pershore,  and  was  living  in  1567  (VCH 
Wore.,  IV, 73).   He  was  related  to  the  Harewell  family  of 
the  same  neighborhood;  his  wife  was  Anne,  widow  of  Sir 
John  Vampage  (d.1548),  and  Vampage's  sister  Margaret  mar- 
ried Thomas  Harewell,  son  of  an  Edmund  who  died  in  1532. 
Thomas  had  a  son  Edmund  and  grandsons  Edmund  and  Richard 
(ibid.,  IV, Index). 

Although  the  Harewell-Baskervyle  relationships  place 
the  MS  in  Worcestershire,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  original  Edmund  Harewell.   In  both 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Public  Record  Office  there  are 
letters  written  by  a  man  of  this  name  who  died  as  the 
English  representative  in  Venice  in  1550  (see  LP  Hy  VIII, 
especially  IV-XX,  for  references  to  him).  His  signature 
(MS  Cott.Nero  B.VII,  dated  1534,  a  collection  of  his  let- 
ters; and  PRO,  SP  1/8, f. 232  and  \/9\,f?  fSS-WI)    is  not 
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impossibly  that  of  the  writer  in  Mc.  He  was  obviously  in- 
terested in  literature  and  corresponded  with  literary  and 
learned  men  both  in  England  and  in  Italy;  he  was  certain- 
ly a  linguist  (cf.  the  various  languages  on  f.iib  of  Mc) 
and  perhaps  knew  Greek  (LP  Hy  VIII,  IV, 3, p. 3015) ;  he  was 
more  likely  to  be  familiar  with  Herberstein' s  book  than  a 
West  Country  gentleman;  he  was  known  to  Richard  Sampson, 
Dean  of  Windsor  and  St.  Paul's,  and  later  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field (Le  Neve),  whose  autograph  (PRO,  SP  1/24, ff .148-49; 
MS  Cott.Vesp.  C.II,f.92)  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
same  name  in  Mc  (f.22;  spelled  here,  however,  without  the 
pj  .   It  is  true  that  there  seems  to  be  no  place  for  him 
in  the  pedigree  of  the  Worcestershire  family;  but  he  does 
not  appear  in  Dugdale's  pedigree  (Warwickshire )  of  the 
Warwickshire  family  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  come. 
Since  Edmund  was  a  family  name  in  the  Worcestershire  fam- 
ily, was  he  possibly  a  younger  brother  of  the  Edmund  who 
died  in  1532,  his  place  lost  by  reason  of  the  unfortunate 
habit  of  giving  two  sons  the  same  name? 

In  any  event,  the  Western  Harewells  furnished  a  bishop 
to  Wells  in  the  14  C  and  a  Dean  in  the  15  C  (Richard,  d. 
1435,  too  early  for  the  Richard  in  the  MS;  cf.  Le  Neve); 
also,  if  the  cryptic  allusion  to  "Jhone  Poulethe" ( f .72) 
refers  to  John  Paulet,  he  also  can  be  placed,  as  the  son 
of  Sir  Anthony,  who,  with  his  father,  was  granted  the  of- 
fice of  chief  steward  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in 
1598  (HMC,  MSS  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells,  11,336). 

On  f.l82b  is  "xpofer  White".  No  Christopher  White  has 
been  found,  but  a  sister  of  the  Margaret  Vampage  who  mar- 
ried Thomas  Harewell  had  a  great-grandson  whose  widow 
married  Ayloffe  White  and  was  living  at  Woolashull  in 
1669  (VCHWorc.,  IV, 73). 

Prom  Bristol  the  MS  went  to  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham 
(label  on  f.ib)  directly  or  indirectly  (it  is  in  his  cat- 
alogue of  1861).   It  was  sold  in  1897  to  Henry  Yates 
Thompson,  then  to  Sir  William  S.  McCormick,  from  whose 
estate  it  was  purchased  in  1931  by  Martin  A.  Ryerson  for 
the  University  of  Chicago. 
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The  first  page  of  the  Merthyr  fragment,  recently  discovered 


MERTRYR  (Me) 

CONTENT ^ 

Parts  of  Nun's  Priest's  Link  and  Tale:  f.l,  B  3974- 
4010,  4017-50;  f.2,  4211-48,  4259-08;  f.3,  4574-4412, 
4418-52. 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff .  3,  pasted  in  3,  2,  1  order  at  the  back  of 
a  copy  of  AntiQjiae  Linguae  Britannicae  Dictionarium  Du- 
plex by  Dr.  John  Davie s  of  Mallwyd,  1G32. 

Too  much  damaged  at  top  and  sides  to  be  measured  accu- 
rately, but  approximately  10  3/4"  x  7  l/4"  . 

Not  ruled  or  margined.   Single  columns,  40  lines. 
COLLATION 

Originally  the  contents  of  the  leaves  were  as  follows: 
f.la,  B  3972-4010,  plus  "Here  endeth  the  prologe  and  by- 
gynneth  the  tale";  f.lb,  4011-50;  f.2a,  4209-48;  f.2b, 
4249-88;  f.3a,  4373-4412;  f ,3b,  4413-52.   But  the  upper 
part  of  each  leaf  has  been  badly  damaged  (and  f.2  cut), 
so  that  from  10  to  15  lines  are  lost  wholly  or  partly. 
These  leaves  were  apparently  ff.  ii,  v,  vii  of  a  quire. 

The  distribution  of  the  text  indicates  that  Me  had  the 
couplet  inserted  after  4060  by  &  Ln  Nl  Ry1,  and  that, 
like  Dd  Ln  Nl,  it  omitted  4353-56. 
DATE 

c.1400? 
WRITING 

One  good  book  hand,  of  the  same  general  type  as  El  Hg. 
INK 

Now  yellowish  brown. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  signs  of  supervision,  no  corrections,  but  certainly 
the  work  of  a  professional  scribe. 
ILLUMINATION 

None.  There  may  have  been  a  large  initial,  3-5  lines, 
at  B  4011,  but  if  so  it  was  not  developed  even  into  a 
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champ,  much  less  into  a  demi-vinet  as  one  would  expect. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

These  leaves  had  long  been  allowed  to  decay  before 
they  were  pasted  into  the  dictionary;  many  letters  are 
rubbed  away  and  small  holes  eaten  in  the  vellum,  as  well 
as  the  edges  decayed. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Textually  very  close  to  Dd.   But  several  small  vari- 
ants show  that  it  was  not  the  ancestor  of  the  a,  group  or 
of  any  member  of  it . 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  dialect  is  East  Midland;  the  only  forms  that  seem 
out  of  the  ordinary  are:  keen=kine,  heightshighte,  f laugh 
=flew,  hundreth.   The  loss  of  many  final  e's  —  note 
especially  the  definitive  adjectives  --  and  the  presence 
of  some  scribal  e's  suggest  that  the  language  is  rather 
modern  for  1400;  moreover,  there  are  a  few  spellings 
(ease,  displease,  butterflye)  that  occur  more  often  in 
late  than  in  early  MSS. 

While  the  handwriting  resembles  somewhat  that  of  Hg 
and  El,  the  spelling  does  not  correspond;  it  is  less  sys- 
tematic, though  not  widely  variable.   ]?  appears  only  in 
p^,  ]be  occasionally,  3  and  sch  are  not  found;  there  is 
some  vowel  doubling,  but  it  is  by  no  means  regular. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Every  page  except  those  of  f .1  contains  quotations  in 
Welsh  by  three  or  more  hands.   The  bit  of  paper  with 
which  f.2  was  mended  contains  four  verses,  copied  twice 
and  assigned  to  "Tudr  Aled  in  the  year  1490" . 
PROVENANCE 

Besides  the  scraps  of  7/elsh  verse,  the  MS  contains 
several  V/elsh  names  in  early  scripts:  f.3a,  "Lewis  ap 
Jones",  "Lewis  ap  Williams",  "Lewis  ap"( followed  by  il- 
legible word).   These  names  are  too  common  to  admit  of 
identification,  but  the  occurrence  of  related  names  on 
various  pages  of  the  dictionary  suggests  that  leaves  and 
book  were  together  from  the  first  half  of  the  17  C  and 
that  the  MS  perhaps  had  belonged  to  the  same  family  be- 
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fore  it  was  broken  up. 

On  f.3  is  the  note,  "Robert  Lewis  ejus  liber  ex  Dono 
Jon  Willms  de  Pont-y-Gwiddil  An°  1707."  On   f.2  is  "Rob- 
ert Lewis"  again,  and  also  "A'  R  Williams,  1708".  The 
name  "Richard  Williams",  sometimes  with  "Bedwlwyn"  and 
the  date  1810,  occurs  repeatedly  on  flyleaves  and  on  the 
paper  lining  of  the  front  cover;  again,  "Richard  Wil- 
liams, 1847"  and  "Howell  Williams  Pont  y  Cerdinf?]". 

The  name  of  the  present  owner,  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Simons, 
Merthyr  Jiawr  Rectory,  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire,  is  in- 
scribed on  the  title-page,  and  below  it  in  earlier  hands 
are  the  names  "R.  L.  Carrie"  and  (between  lines)  "Richard 
Williams,  1810",  "Robert  Lewis,  1723". 

The  name  R.  L.  Game  gives  a  possible  clue  to  the 
early  history  of  the  MS.   The  Carnes  of  St.  Donat ' s  Gas- 
tie  were  the  successors  of  the  Stradlyngs.   Sir  Edward 
Stradlyng  (d.lG09)  had  a  great  library  and  was  especially 
interested  in  Welsh.   He  left  practically  all  his  library 
to  his  cousin  and  heir,  Sir  John,  who  died  in  1G37,  and 
who  may  therefore  have  been  the  owner  of  the  Latin-Welsh 
Dictionary  in  which  the  fragments  are  pasted.   Sir  John's 
granddaughter,  Jane  Stradlyng,  in  1652  married  Thomas 
Came,  Esq.,  of  Little  Nash  (Traherne,  p.xxil),  and  pre- 
sumably brought  St.  Donat ' s  Castle  into  the  Game  family 
and  with  it  the  library  and  the  MS.   Intermarriages  be- 
tween the  families  of  Stradlyng  and  Came  and  Lev/is  and 
Williams  are  so  numerous  from  at  least  the  16  C  onward 
that  they  cannot  be  listed  here;  cf.  Clark,  Limbus ,  104, 
375-76,  439-42,  and  Traherne,  pp.  xi,  xiii,  xiv,  xvii, 
xviii,  xxii. 

Since  all  the  names  of  places  and  persons  in  the  MS 
and  book  belong  within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles  from  St. 
Donat 's,  and  since  the  condition  of  the  MS  shows  that  it 
had  been  a  fragment  for  many  years  before  it  was  pasted 
into  the  book,  it  seems  worth  while  to  inquire  whether 
other  leave 3  of  it  may  not  still  exist  among  the  ancient 
papers  of  the  castle;  but  Mr.  Simons  says  in  a  letter  of 
17  Oct.,  1937:   "But  I  fear  there  is  little  if  anything 
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left  [at  St,  Donat's],  as  Cadrawd  in  his  MS  History  of 
St.  Donat's  (in  the  Cardiff  Town  Library,  p. 102)  states: 
'The  extensive  library  seems  to  have  been  kept  together 
but  by  one  of  those  strange  changes  which  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  families  bring  about,  was  removed  to  Dublin 
where  by  accident  it  was  all  destroyed  by  fire,  Talie- 
sin  ab  Iolo  mentions  this  in  1833  but  he  omits  stating 
the  date  of  this  calamitous  occurrence.'" 

Mr.  Simons  also  writes  with  regard  to  the  place-name 
which  we  read  as  "Pont-y-Cerdin" ,  that  this  "should  be 
Pantygerdinen.  Here  lived  Richard  Williams,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  a  poet,  who  married  Mary  Edwards  of  Gurnos. 
One  child  of  this  marriage  was  Howell  Williams,  also  a 
poet,  and  my  great-uncle.   It  was  his  widow  gave  me  the 
Dictionary  with  the  MSS  bound  therein.  Their  daughter 
told  me  the  other  day  that  many  of  her  father's  books 
had  been  destroyed,  amongst  them  being  one  that  also  bore 
the  signature  'R.  L.  Came'  upon  it." 

Since  our  description  was  written  the  owner  has  al- 
lowed the  Director  of  the  National  Library  of  Wales  to 
have  the  MS  leaves  repaired  and  mounted  so  as  to  reveal 
a  few  mere  lines  and  to  preserve  the  leaves  from  further 
decay.  They  are  now  on  deposit  at  Aberystwyth.  To  both 
Mr.  Simons  and  Mr.  Davie s  we  are  grateful  for  photographs 
and  information;  and  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Rickard  and  Mr.  Ellis 
Hughes  of  the  We stern  Mail  for  prints  of  the  photographs 
made  for  the  Western  Mail. 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  begins  A  91. 
FORM 

Vellum  (heavy);  ff.  i  plus  252  plus  i.  Foliation  mod- 
ern. 

13  1/2"  x  9  1/2";  writing  space  9  1/2"  to  10"  x  4  3/4" 
to  5  1/4". 

Ruled,  with  double  margins.  Trimmed,  but  still  has 
good  margins. 

Single  columns,  41-47  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights.  CW;  signatures  modern.  Qq:  l7(i  lost);  28-78; 
8e(vi  inserted);  97(v  lost);  10* ( original ) ;  ll7(i  lost); 
128-328. 

In  Q  1  the  loss  of  f.i  involved  lines  A  1-90.  In  ^  8 
the  inserted  leaf  is  probably  vi(f.62);  vi  has  46  lines 
to  the  page  as  against  43  on  pages  before  and  after.  In 
Q  9  there  is  no  gap  in  the  text  that  can  have  been  caused 
by  the  loss  of  a  leaf  in  the  quire  --  apparently  between 
f.69  and  f .70,  as  the  vellum  surfaces  of  these  leaves  do 
not  match.  Q  10  was  obviously  planned  to  receive  the  end 
of  MkT,  and  its  final  leaf,  f.76,  lacks  the  CW,  as  is 
usual  in  such  circumstances  (cf.  Hg).  In  Q,  11  the  missing 
leaf  must  have  been  f.i,  both  because  there  is  no  gap  in 
the  text  and  because  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf  in  the 
quire  seems  to  be  the  hair  side  of  the  vellum.  The  text 
ends  with  a  colophon  on  f.viii  of  Q,  32. 
DATE 

1450-60. 
WRITING 

One  small,  neat  book  hand. 
INK:  Brown,  becoming  darker  at  times. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Few  traces  of  supervisor's  directions,  though  the  MS 
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was  clearly  made  in  a  shop;  perhaps  some  have  been 
erased;  but  in  Gam  opposite  lines  281-83  and  375-77  is 
the  marginal  note  "Hie  deficit  versus  in  copia" ,  and 
281-83  are  supplied  by  a  contemporary  hand  in  the  lower 
margin,  and  directions  for  correcting  the  order  of  in- 
verted lines  in  CT  also  occur.  Faint  indications  for 
placing  paragraph  marks  are  often  visible,  and  there  are 
carets  in  red  for  omitted  lines  or  words:  e.g.  A  2654, 
2934,  B  198,  1004-6,  F  18,  E  1266;  but  omissions  are 
often  not  indicated:  e.g.  F  679-80. 
ILLUMINATION 

Conventional  border  decoration  similar  in  type  to  Pw 
and  Lc,  but  perhaps  slightly  later.   Colored  initials 
(3-4  lines)  on  gold  ground  with  demi-vients  occur  at  the 
beginnings  of  tales.  Smaller  initials  of  gold  on  colored 
grounds  and  champs  introduce  prologues  and  links.  Con- 
ventional hair-line  sprays  are  employed  in  both  champs 
and  demi-vinets,  with  much  use  of  green  dots. 

Page  headings  and  explicits  and  incipits  are  red,  and 
paragraph  marks  blue.   Initials  of  lines  touched  with 
red;  couplets  and  stanzas  bracketed  with  red,  and  in  the 
prose  there  is  underlining  in  red;  CW  are  framed  with 
red.   On  some  pages  there  is  apparent  experimentation 
(cf .  ff. 69b, 99, 123, 128, 139, 154, 163b). 
BINDING 

17  C  (new  backed) .  Brown  leather  stamped  in  gold  with 
the  arms  of  Weld  (cf.  Burke). 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Uninjured. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  d  (disarranged): 

A  X  B*abe  B1  Fa  Eb  D  Ea  Fb  Bsf  G  C  B2Cd  H  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Mm  is  a  member  of  gvj(cf.CG),  perhaps  through  an  inter- 
mediary^ .PI) ;  it  was  copied  by  Gl  to  D  193.  ]/  £$,  aP~ 
parently  unbound,  had  misplaced  Pd-Sh  Link(spur.),  ShT, 
Link,  PrT  between  Gam  and  MLP.  As  MS  Pw  shows  no  further 
misplacement,  it  perhaps  best  represents  |/£tc«   In  SuT, 
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Pw  Ph3  are  together  as  against  Mm.   But  Mm  is  more  con- 
stantly a  $  MS,  perhaps  because  ]/  £w  was  not  consistently 
so  and,  when  it  broke  up  after  Pw  was  copied,  Mm  got  the 
missing  parts  from  a  £  MS.   In  Th-Mel  Link,  Mel,  however, 
the  group  gw,  is  above  $.  Mm  is  of  value  only  as  a  ^  MS. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Regional  dialect  forms  suggest  either  a  North  Midland 
scribe  who  copied  some  forms  from  a  Western  exemplar  or 
one  from  a  North  Midland  area  where  some  Western  influ- 
ence might  operate. 

Spelling  features  are:  occasional  3(palatal);  frequent 
3  or  3h  for  gh;  occasional  h  for  gh;  frequent  f>  written 
y;  prevalent  sch;  fairly  frequent  k  for  c;  fairly  fre- 
quent v  for  u  consonant,  though  f ,  ff  spellings  are  com- 
mon (fyffe,  3efe).  Vowels  are  often  doubled  though  not 
systematically,  and  -e  is  often  added  (treese).  Scribal 
e's  are  very  numerous.  There  is  also  noticeable  conso- 
nant doubling. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  misplacement  of  part  of  B3  in  all  members  of  £w, 
will  be  discussed  in  Vol.11  under  Order  of  Tales.  Here 
it  will  suffice  to  note  that  the  misplacement  in  Mm  addi- 
tional to  that  in  Pw  apparently  occurred  in  the  actual 
process  of  making  the  present  MS (Mm) .   In  Pw  the  mis- 
placed portion  ending  with  PrT  is  followed  immediately  by 
ML  Headlink;  in  Mm  PrT  is  separated  from  ML  Headlink  by 
MkPT.   In  Mm,  curiously  enough,  PrT  ends  on  f.i  of  Q  9, 
and  ML  Headlink  begins  on  f.Ii  of  Q,  11  (f.i  missing). 
MkPT  occupy  exactly  ff .ii-viii  of  Q  9  and  the  whole  of 
Q  10  (a  short  quire).  The  absence  of  f.i  of  Q  11  without 
loss  of  text  suggests  that  after  the  scribe  had  begun  to 
copy  ML  Headlink  on  f .II  of  what  was  then  Q  9,  but  before 
he  had  reached  f .viii,  it  was  decided  to  insert  MkPT  af- 
ter PrT.   If  so,  he  could  lift  out  ff .ii-vii  from  Q  9, 
replacing  them  with  six  fresh  leaves,  In  which  he  could 
copy  most  of  MkPT,  finishing  with  the  four  leaves  of  Q, 
10.  The  copied  portion  of  MLPT  (ff.ii-vii),  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  single  leaf  for  viii  could  then  be  used  to 
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form  the  mutilated  Q  11.  This  would  explain  both  the  in- 
sertion of  MkPT  and  the  absence  of  f.i  of  Q,  11  without 
loss  of  text.   If  we  had  only  the  loss  of  f .1  of  Q,  11  to 
explain,  we  could  do  that  more  simply  by  supposing  that 
the  scribe  had  spoiled  the  leaf  and  cut  it  out. 

To  insure  the  placing  of  these  folios  in  proper  order, 
ff. 57-79  were  marked  (in  the  lower  left  corner  of  the 
rectos)  with  the  letters  a-z(x  missing  by  loss  of  f.77); 
another  shorter  series,  a-f-G,  marks  the  rectos  of  ff. 
190-96,  and  there  are  large  marginal  crosses  on  ff.190- 
93,  which  are  possibly  also  sign  posts.   Signs  for  cor- 
recting the  order  of  leaves  formerly  misplaced  in  binding 
are  found  on  ff .230-31,245-46,247-48,251. 

Such  means  of  securing  correct  placing  of  leaves  are 
not  uncommon,  but  Mm  is  peculiar  in  placing  at  the  end  of 
its  framed  catchwords  a  numbering  of  the  quires  in  arable 
numerals.   Strangely,  if  not  inexplicably,  the  numbers 
13-19  are  written  with  the  figures  reversed  —  i.e.  as 
31,  41,  etc.  —  but  the  intention  is  clear,  and  20-27  and 
29-31  are  numbered  correctly  (28  is  skipped).  The  rever- 
sal of  the  digits  in  the  numbers  13-19  is  mysterious  and 
seems  to  be  unknown  to  historians  of  arithmetic.  We  of- 
fer as  a  speculation  the  suggestion  that  in  the  names  of 
the  "teens"  the  number  of  units  comes  before  the  "teen". 

Some  tales  are  numbered  in  rubric  in  the  margin,  the 
word  "Capitulum"  always  preceding.   The  series  is:  ReT 
"tercium";  PrT  xviii;  MLT  5[sic j;  WBP  vij ;  SuT  ix;  PkT 
xij;  Th  xix;  PsT  xxiiij ;  cf.  Cp,Fi,Ph3 ,Pw,Ryx,Slx. 

"The  Stag  of  an  Hert"  occurs  as  a  heading  (in  red)  be- 
fore F  347,  where  we  should  expect  "Secunda  pars";  cf. 
Cp,Gl,Hae,Lc,Mg,Ph3,Pw,Rye.   In  most  MSS  it  is  preceded 
by  "Explicit  prima  pars" .   No  MS  has  both  "The  Stag  of  an 
Hert"  and  "Incipit  Secunda  pars". 

In  C1T  (but  not  in  P  or  Envoy),  in  the  first  folio  of 
FkPT,  and  in  SNT,  Th,  and  Th-Mel  link,  the  rubricator 
makes  red  marks,  like  inverted  commas  or  short  dashes,  at 
the  ends  of  many  lines.  These  cannot  be  regarded  as 
punctuation  marks,  for  they  serve  no  logical  or  rhetor- 
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ical  purpose;  they  are  merely  decorative. 

The  pronoun  I  is  regularly  set  off  "by  periods,  as  in 
most  MSS,  and  inverted  commas,  periods,  and  vertical 
lines  with  or  without  such  marks  punctuate  the  sentences 
and  clauses  of  the  prose. 
PROVENANCE 

On  f.119  is  "ele  ama  homble  Brokyssby" ,  beautifully 
written  in  15  C  dry  point;  on  f.190,  "Wyllyam  Boleyn" , 
also  15  C  dry  point  but  later;  on  f.155,  "Johan  Poyntz" , 
partly  repeated  (16  C). 

As  Mm  was  undoubtedly  the  exemplar  for  part  of  Gl,  it 
must  have  been  in  Norwich  in  1476.   In  that  year  Sir  Wil- 
liam Boleyn  married  Margaret  Butler,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Earl  of  Ormond;  her  grandfather,  James  Earl  of  Ormond, 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Beauchamp, 
Lord  Abergavenny  (d.1411),  one  of  Chaucer's  friends. 

That  Margaret  Butler  may  have  brought  the  MS  to  Nor- 
wich is  suggested  by  an  earlier  name  in  the  MS.  Barthol- 
omew Brokesby  of  Frisby,  Leicestersh. ,  died  in  1448,  a 
very  old  man  (his  heir  was  his  brother  Edward,  aged  80  or 
more;  cf.  Farnham,  Le i c . Me d . Vi 11 . No t e s .  11,261).   He  was 
in  active  life  as  early  as  1408  (OCR, 1405-8,  p. 332),  and 
was  not  only  intimately  associated  in  many  kinds  of  busi- 
ness with  Joan  Lady  Abergavenny,  but  in  her  will  (Test. 
Vet . ,  I,224sqq)  was  appointed  one  of  her  executors  and 
one  of  the  guardians  of  her  three  grandsons,  of  whom  Mar- 
garet Butler's  father  was  one.  The  estimation  in  which 
Lady  Abergavenny  held  Brokesby  is  shown  in  her  letter 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  her  "with  al  my  hert  welby- 
loued  Squyer"  as  steward  of  the  Abbey  of  Bury  (cf.  Regis- 
ter Curteys,  MS  B.M.  Add. 14848,  ff. 82-83),  and  by  her  be- 
quests of  her  best  gold  covered  cup  and  other  valuable 
personal  items. 

Mm  is  probably  not  old  enough  for  the  name  in  the  MS 
to  refer  to  him;  and  his  nephew  Henry,  also  in  Lady 
Joan's  household  and  mentioned  in  her  will,  d.1453  (Nich- 
ols, III, 1, p. 406) ,  was  also  probably  too  early.  There  was, 
however,  a  John  Brokesby  (d.1483;  cf.  Farnham,  loc.cit. , 
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pp. 262-63)  who  in  1472  received  from  trustees  of  Barthol- 
omew property  to  which  his  rights  were  prior  to  those  of 
the  heirs  of  his  nephew  Henry  ( ibid. ) . 

John  Brokesby  married  Joan,  sister  of  William  Lord 
Hastings  (d.1483),  who  in  his  will  left  to  his  nieces, 
the  daughters  of  John  Brokesby,  200  marks  for  their  mar- 
riages (Test .Vet.,  1,372).  This  Brokesby  could  have  been 
the  writer  in  the  MS;  but  there  is  no  clue  to  the  person 
or  the  time  of  ,Tele  ama"  . 

Since  Sir  William  Boleyn  (d.1505)  was  the  father  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormond,  and  grandfather  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  MS  was  la- 
ter known  to  the  Court  circle  of  Henry  VIII  and  so  went 
to  John  Poyntz.  He  was  probably  John  Poyntz  of  North  Ok- 
enden,  Essex,  who  was  painted  by  Holbein  and  was  the 
friend  to  whom  Wyatt  addressed  the  poems  "Of  the  Meane 
and  Sure  Estate"  and  "Of  the  Courtier's  Life"  (cf.  Rol- 
lins, 11,214).   He  died  in  1547  without  heirs  (Maclean, 
1,33). 

Prom  the  arms  in  the  17  C  binding  it  is  clear  that  Mm 
was  then  ov/ned  by  the  Weld1  family.   It  was  probably  one 
of  the  three  Chaucers  listed  among  the  MSS  of  Sir  John 
Weld  (d.1674)  in  MS  Har 1.694,  ff ,89, 95b, 103.   How  it  went 
to  the  Welds  is  unknown1;  but  from  Sir  John  Weld  to 
Bishop  Moore,  directly  or  indirectly,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty. Pasted  inside  the  front  cover  is  the  bookplate  of 
George  I  (cf.  remarks  on  Dd) ;  and  in  Bernard( II, i, 362  and 
399)  it  is  listed  as  Moore's,  and  in  the  Parris  Catalogue 
as  "R  25  Chauceri  opera  eleganti  manu  Cod.Membr.Pol." 

Although  Mm  is  not  early  enough  for  Joan  Lady  Aberga- 
venny (d.1434)  or  her  son-in-law,  who  predeceased  her, 
to  have  owned  it,  one  of  her  grandsons  might  have  been 
the  original  owner  (James  Butler,  d.1471;  John,  d.1478; 

^-According  to  a  pedigree  in  Harl.Soc.  ,  XIV, 575,  Pointz 
had  a  daughter  Margaret  who  married  Richard  Glascock,  and 
their  son  William  married  Jane  Weld;  but  this  connection 
is  not  supported  elsewhere. 
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or  Thomas,  father  of  Margaret,  d.1515).  They  were  all 
very  wealthy  (cf.  Lady  Abergavenny1 s  will,  loo. c it . )  and 
of  the  class  that  owned  MSS.  Margaret  Butler fs  first 
cousin  (half-blood)  married  Henry  Percy,  fifth  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  whose  father,  the  fourth  earl,  certainly 
owned  Pw,  a  MS  closely  related  to  Mm;  her  aunt  Elizabeth 
married  John  Talbot,  second  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was 
the  son  of  Margaret  Beauchamp,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  (d.1439)  and  great-niece  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Beauchamp  and  Lady  Joan;  and  Margaret  Beauchamp' s 
sister  Eleanor  Duchess  of  Somerset  was  the  possible  owner 
of  Ld1,  which  is  also  in  a  few  tales  very  close  to  Mm. 


MORGAN  249  (Mg) 
( Ashburnham  Appendix  cxxiv) 

CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  ends  I  1013. 
FORM 

Vellum,  variable  in  quality  and  thickness;  ff .  iii 
(three  old  vellum  flyleaves,  the  first  numbered  1,  pre- 
ceded by  fragments  that  formerly  lined  a  binding)  plus 
271  plus  iii(blarik  leaves).  Foliation,  modern,  includes 
flyleaves. 

11  1/2"  x  8";  writing  space  8  3/4"  x  5  l/8" ,  in  Mel 
8  1/2"  x  4  7/8". 

Ruled  double  on  three  sides  with  brown  crayon; 
trimmed,  especially  at  the  top. 

Single  columns,  38  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights.  The  only  CW  now  visible  are  at  the  end  of  Q  28 
(f.217).  No  signatures  are  visible,  but  Qq  1-17  are  num- 
bered in  yellow  ink  on  the  last  verso  of  each  in  roman 
numerals  that  may  be  16  C  or  earlier.  Qq:  l8-10e;  11° (all 
lost);  128-268;  276( original) ;  288;  29°(all  lost);  308- 
368;  37X(MS  ends  at  foot  of  f.274b  with  I  1013). 

The  first  lost  quire  (11)  contained  B  744-1190  and  F 
9-165  (cf.  Lc);  Q  29  contained  B  2542-3009.  Q  27  was 
doubtless  originally  planned  as  a  6  to  connect  with  the 
beginning  of  Mel  on  f.i  of  Q,  28.  Here  and  there  a  few 
page  numbers  can  be  seen  and  a  few  folio  numbers  where 
the  signatures  ought  to  be;  all  perhaps  18  C. 
DATE 

1450-60. 
WRITING 

One  ugly  semi-formal  hand.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a 
new  hand  begins  with  Mel  (Q  28,  f.i);  though  smaller,  it 
is  of  the  same  type,  but  in  general  effect  it  is  very 
different . 
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INK 

Dull  brown  at  first  but  later  varies,  both  darker  and 
lighter. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Practically  no  traces  of  supervision,  but  a  fair  num- 
ber of  corrections  where  errors  occur  in  Lc. 
ILLUMINATION 

Somewhat  amateurish  decoration.  The  first  initial  is 
blue  v/ith  red  penwork,  but  usually  the  initials  are  red 
with  black  penwork.  The  headings,  in  the  ink  of  the 
text,  are  preceded  by  red  paragraph  marks.   Initial  let- 
ters of  lines  and  occasionally  proper  names  are  touched 
with  red. 
BINDING 

17  C?  Dark  brown  leather  over  old  boards,  stamped  on 
the  covers  "I  B  E"  and  on  the  back  "I  C"  (cf.  "R  0  E" 
scribbled  on  f.232).   On  the  sides  are  marks  of  the  old 
clasps. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

The  MS  has  been  badly  used.  The  ink  is  very  faded  at 
times,  and  some  pages  are  stained  and  worn. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  d:  A  X  B1  Pa  Eb  D  Ea  Pb  G  C  B2  H  I. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Mg  is  derived  from  Lc  throughout.   For  the  relation  of 
Has  to  Mg,  cf.  Has. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

In  Mg,  evidence  of  dialect  and  spelling  strongly  sup- 
ports textual  evidence  for  direct  copying.  The  scribe 
follows  Lc  with  considerable  care,  picking  up  dialect 
forms  and,  less  often,  certain  spellings  which  begin  in 
Lc  with  the  second  hand  (ShT).  The  chief  difference  in 
dialect  forms  is  that  Mg  has  only  seldom  the  fern. sing. 
hur(e. 

The  spelling  resembles  more  that  of  the  first  hand  in 
Lc.  There  is  more  vowel  doubling,  however,  and  the  Mg 
scribe  occasionally  writes  d  for  th,  and  has  trouble  with 
-ght,  -gth,  -th.   Of  features  characterizing  Scribe  2  of 
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Lc,  the  3  guttural  appears  in  the  latter  part  of  the  MS, 

and  occasionally  the  ngg  (lordingges)  is  found,  and  the 

ou  for  ow;  there  is  only  one  instance  of  the  scl-  ( sclak- 

ker). 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

At  the  end  of  the  MS  is  a  loose  vellum  leaf  containing 
on  one  side  the  text  of  C  424-61  in  the  writing  of  the 
scribe  and  practically  an  exact  duplicate  of  f.l89b;  the 
other  side  is  blank.   It  seems  probable  that  after  the 
scribe  had  written  f ,189a  he  continued,  perhaps  after  an 
interval  of  rest,  not  on  the  verso  of  the  same  leaf  but, 
by  some  mischance,  on  the  verso  of  an  untouched  leaf; 
when  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  page  and  discovered  his 
error,  he  was  of  course  obliged  to  rewrite  the  page  in 
its  proper  place,  on  f,189b.   The  presence  of  the  dis- 
carded leaf  in  the  MS,  with  evident  signs  of  having  been 
pasted,  blank  side  out,  to  something,  suggests  that  the 
original  binder  found  the  leaf  in  the  MS  and  pasted  it 
to  the  inside  of  one  of  its  covers  for  lining. 

The  "Stag  of  an  Hert"  occurs  (cf.  Cp,Gl,Has,Lc ,Mm,Ph3, 
Pw,Rys). 

The  Adam  stanza  (B  3197-3204)  occurs  in  a  version  pe- 
culiar to  Lc  and  Mg. 

The  caesural  stroke  is  used  regularly  in  both  couplets 
and  stanzaic  verse;  in  the  prose  a  stroke  is  used  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence. 

There  are  English  scribbles  of  no  importance  on  ff.  5, 
167b,  168,  268b,  and  270. 

On  f.46  is  "C  Aschams"  in  dry  point;  on  f.4b,  "Sara 
Jones  to  her  Suster"  (1600),  and  the  same  writing  occurs 
on  many  folios,  notably  ff.  69,  231,  and  232,  with  badly 
spelled  scribbles  in  English  and  Latin.  The  initials 
"R  0  E"  occur  four  times  on  f.232. 
PROVENANCE 

A  comparatively  modern  pencil  note  on  the  verso  of  the 
front  flyleaf  reads  (words  in  brackets  are  supplied) : 

[This  MS]  came  from 
[the  fami]ly  of  Congreve 
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the  initials  of  [which] 
can  be  seen  stamped[ ?] 
on  the  back 
This  note  agrees  with  the  "I  Cn  on  the  back  of  the  bind- 
ing in  suggesting  that  the  MS  was  owned  by  the  Congreve 
family.  There  was  a  John  of  Stretton  (b.1636),  and  also 
his  son  John  (b.1666),  either  of  whom  might  be  repre- 
sented by  the  "I  C"  of  the  binding  (Berry,  Berks. Gen%  , 
pp. 27-28).  They  were  descended  from  a  John  who  died  be- 
fore 1535.   On  f. 7  in  a  17  C  hand  is  "Bromley  in  the", 
perhaps  with  reference  to  Abbot's  Bromley  or  Bromley  Re- 
gis (King's  Bromely),  both  of  which  are  near  the  seat  of 
the  Congreves  at  Stretton. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  Mg  is  the  CT  bequeathed  by 
Thomas  Hoord  in  1501  —  his  granddaughter,  Dorothy  Gif- 
ford,  married  the  John  Congreve  who  died  before  1535 (HCS. 
V, 2, pp. 146-47) ;  but  the  transmission  is  by  no  means 
clear.   See  chapter  on  Recorded  MSS. 

The  marriage  of  Richard  Congreve  (1714-82)  with  Martha 
daughter  of  John  Jones  of  Pynnant,  Montgomery  (Berry, 
Berks. Gen.,  p. 30),  is  far  too  late  to  throw  any  light  on 
the  Sara  Jones  who  scribbled  in  the  MS. 

Mg  is  in  the  1861  catalogue  of  MSS  of  the  Earl  of  Ash- 
burnham  and  is  one  of  the  MSS  bought  by  Henry  Yates 
Thompson.   Prom  him  it  went  to  Lawrence  W.  Hodson  (label 
in  the  MS),  at  whose  sale  in  1906  it  was  bought  by  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library.   For  permission  to  make  photo- 
stats of  the  MS  and  for  replies  to  various  inquiries  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Librarian  of  the  Morgan  Library  and 
the  Curator  of  MSS  there. 


NAPLES  XIII. B. 29  (Np) 

CONTENTS 

1.  Medical  prescriptions,  pp. 1-20  (21-22  blank). 

2.  "Sir  Beuys  of  Hampton",  pp. 23-79. 

3.  "Of  Seint  Alex  of  Rome",  pp. 80-86. 

4.  "Libious  Disconious",  pp. 87-113. 

5.  "Sir  Isumbras",  frag.,  pp. 114-15  (116-18  blank) . 

6.  "Griselda",  defective;  begins  E  92,  pp. 119-46. 
FORM 

Paper;  ii  leaves  plus  146  pages.  Pagination  modern. 

11  1/4"  x  7  3/4";  writing  space  8  3/4"  x  4  1/2". 

Margined  and  ruled  with  double  lines,  5/8"  apart  on 
the  left  and  1/2"  apart  on  the  right. 

Single  columns,  35-42  lines. 
WATERMARKS 

Tete  de  Boeuf,  nearest  Briquet  15068  (1462)  except  on 
flyleaves  and  pp. 21-22,  where  it  is  Bouc,  not  identified. 
If  the  scribe's  date  on  f.146  is  correct  --  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  it  --  the  main  WM  is  not  Briquet  15068. 
COLLATION 

Twelves,  with  CW  on  pp. 46, 70, 94, ( 118  blank  with  no  CW), 
142.  Qq:  l10(xi,xii  lost);  2ie-6ie;  7e(presumably  to  fin- 
ish Griselda).  In  Q  1,  ff.xi,xii  have  been  lost;  the  leaf 
numbered  pp. 21-22  forms  a  pair  with  the  guard  leaf. 
DATE 

1457;  scribe's  name  More  (see  Special  Features). 
WRITING 

A  small  book  hand;  the  subscription  to  Griselda  and 
the  stanza  from  Lydgate  (p.  146)  are  by  the  same  scribe  but 
in  a  somewhat  different  type  of  hand.   Initial  letters  of 
lines  are  detached,  with  a  5  8"  ruled  space  between  the 
initials  and  the  second  letters. 
INK 

Black,  ff. 119-46;  the  scribbles  in  pages  left  vacant 
are  in  a  paler  ink,  of  a  reddish  tinge. 
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SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION,  ILLUMINATION 

None. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Except  for  losses  of  leaves,  sound. 
BINDING 

Flexible  vellum.   On  the  back,  when  David  Laing  saw 
it,  was:  "MS  di  Poesie  Tedeschi  04  n  6.  -  12  A. 47"  (cf. 
Re lifl. Ant lq. ,  11,59-70). 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

A  very  corrupt  text,  with  many  unique  errors  and  many 
in  acco  with  large  groups.   As  it  has  WB  stanza,  Envoy, 
and  Host  stanza,  it  is  from  CT  text.   In  1212b  it  agrees 
with  Gg  alone  (is]was),  but  Koch's  classification  of  it 
with  Gg  is  based  mainly  on  agreement s( 70)  in  correct 
readings.   It  has  an  equal  number  of  variants  with  Ha4- 
Si  (trivial,  except  for  1067,  acco  or  ctm) .   Perhaps  in- 
dependently derived  from  0s  through  lost  intermediaries. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Dialect  forms  are  East  Midland,  probably  toward  the 
North,  some  Northern  features  appearing;  a  few  forms  may 
be  West  Midland. 

The  spelling  is  characterized  by:  frequent  3(both 
sounds);  sch  beside  sh;  occasional  v  for  medial  u  conso- 
nant; occasional  ea  as  in  ease;  frequent  i(not  dotted) 
next  m,  n  and  final;  frequent  y  for  I  pro. ;  frequent  ow 
for  ou.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  vowel  doubling,  in- 
creasing somewhat  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  MS. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Griselda  is  included  here  merely  as  a  romance.   As  it 
begins  with  E  92,  the  exemplar  probably  had  lost  a  leaf 
containing  lines  1-91.  Pages  117-18  were  not  left  blank 
to  receive  the  missing  lines,  if  and  when  found;  they  are 
the  last  leaf  of  the  preceding  quire,  and  probably  were 
left  blank  for  continuing  "Sir  Isumbras",  which  breaks 
off  after  121  lines  of  the  800  normally  belonging  to  it 
(cf.  Wells,  Manual,  p. 114). 

On  p. 146,  after  the  Envoy  (E  1212)  and  the  Host  stan- 
za, the  scribe  wrote  in  large  flourished  letters:  "Ex- 
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plicit  ffinusTslcl ."  Below  this,  in  a  different  type  of 
hand,  he  added,  "Hie  pennam  fixi  penitet  me  si  male 
scripci  qd  Mprf[More]."  This  is  followed  on  the  same 
line  by  a  tiny  sketch  of  a  long-eared  quadruped;  then  by 
"A0  dni'  1457 [arable]."   In  the  line  below  are  the  digits 
1-10,  apparently  by  the  scribe  but  in  redder  ink.  In  the 
next  line  below,  in  the  same  hand  as  the  preceding  scri- 
bal leave-taking,  is  the  envoy  of  Lydgate's  satirical 
poem  "Beware  of  Doublenesse"  (MacCracken,  11,438).  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  writer  ascribed  this 
stanza  to  Chaucer  (as  John  Stowe  did  in  the  1561  Chaucer, 
f.cccxl),  for  on  p. 113  he  wrote: 

"Hie  explicit  Libeus  Disconyus 

He  that  lovyth  well  to  fare 

Ever  to  spend  and  never  spare 

But  he  have  the  more  good 

His  here  wol  grow  throw  his  hood 
Quod  More." 
This  confirms  the  scribe's  name  as  More;  and  it  is  so 
given  in  David  Laing's  excellent  description  of  the  MS 

"S  i' 

(Rellq.Antlq. ,  11,58-70).  Koch's  suggestion  ( Schipper 
Festschrift .  p. 266)  that  the  crudely  drawn  little  animal 
was  a  hare  and  represented  the  scribe's  name  was  inge- 
nious and  may  be  in  part  correct,  for  the  animal  looks 
like  a  hare  and,  in  view  of  the  cipher  and  the  possible 
play  upon  names  in  "more"  and  "here"  on  p. 113,  it  not  im- 
possibly stands  for  "Hare"rHarry.   However,  no  Harry  More 
has  been  found  as  a  scribe.   A  John  More  was  a  stationer 
at  Oxford  between  1439-66  (Salter,  Reg. Cane. .  Index);  a 
Richard  More  of  London,  stationer,  was  living  in  1437 
(Com. Lond. Wills,  More,  f.500);  a  William  More  of  Bristol, 
scrivener,  was  living  in  1457  (will,  PCC  10  Stokton) ;  and 
there  were  others  in  the  15  C  whose  dates  are  less  defi- 
nitely fixed. 

On  p. 21  is  a  crude  but  spirited  drawing  (17  C)  of  a 
man's  head  and  shoulders.  On  22  is  an  indeterminate  quad- 
ruped with  a  bird  on  its  back,  and  above  a  scroll  con- 
taining words  partly  legible,  apparently  Italian. 
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PROVENANCE 

On  f.iia  are  some  drawings,  with  the  words  (17  C): 
"Questo  manuscritto  in  lingua  tedesca [corrected  later  to 
'inglese']  l'ho  hanuto  da  Diomede  di  Leonardis  e  fu  pri- 

mieramente "  We  were  unable  to  find  any 

record  of  Diomede  di  Leonardis,  but  Professor  Tarquinio 
Vallese  of  the  University  of  Naples  procured  for  us  the 
loan  of  a  privately  printed  pamphlet  by  Raffaele  de  Leo- 
nardis, not  accessible  in  any  of  the  great  English  or 
Italian  libraries:  "Di  alcuni  document!  riferentisi  alia 
famiglia  De  Leonardis  de  Rossano"  (Catanzaro,  1892).  Un- 
fortunately, while  this  shows  that  classical  names  were 
common  in  the  family  in  the  15-16  C  (e.g.  Epaminonda, 
Teseo,  Achille,  etc.),  no  Diomede  appears  in  the  pedi- 
gree. The  family  was  distinguished.  Possibly  Diomede 
was  a  younger  son.   In  any  event,  the  pamphlet  yielded 
no  information  as  to  where  he  got  the  MS  or  how  it  went 
into  the  Royal  Library  at  Naples. 

As  it  seemed  possible  that  the  name  of  a  still  earlier 
owner  had  been  written  at  the  end  of  the  inscription  and 
erased,  Professor  Vallese  and  the  Director  of  the  R.  Bib- 
lioteca  Nazionale  kindly  placed  the  page  under  ultra- 
violet light.   They  reported  that  nothing  had  ever  been 
written  in  this  space. 

The  absence  of  the  name  so  definitely  promised  was  not 
only  disappointing  but  strange.  We  then  noticed  that  the 
long  row  of  dots  leads  to  a  drawing  of  a  bell,  and  that 
below  the  dots  is  a  hand  with  index  finger  also  pointing 
to  the  bell.   Remembering  the  mediaeval  fondness  for  con- 
cealing names  in  rebuses  and  otherwise  (cf.  Molinier, 
Les  MSS  et  les  Miniatures «  pp. 202-3,  and  Wattenbach, 
Schriftwesent  pp. 517-18)  we  could  not  resist  recalling  . 
that  Tommaso  Campanella,  philosopher,  poet,  and  author  of 
the  Clvitas  Sol is  t  like  di  Leonardis,  came  from  Calabria 
and  was  imprisoned  in  Naples  for  many  years. 

When  we  communicated  this  wild  theory  to  Professor 
Vallese,  he  first  reminded  us  that  the  pamphlet  recorded 
a  marriage  in  the  17  C  between  Antonio  De  Leonardis  and 
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Caterina  Campanella.   A  few  days  later  he  wrote  that  he 
had  found  that  Campanella  frequently  signed  his  name  with 
the  drawing  of  a  bell,  and  referred  to  himself  as  Squilla 
(a  small  bell),  and  that  his  advocate,  when  he  was  tried 
for  treason,  was  J.  B.  De  Leonardis.  Later  he  referred 
us  for  these  facts  to  A.  D'Ancona,  Op ere  di  Tommaso  Cam- 
panella .  2   vols.,  Torino,  1854.   From  the  papers  listed 
in  I,  page  c,  n.,  it  appears  that  Campanella  was  defended 
by  Giovan  Battista  De  Leonardis,  avvocato  de '  poveri; 
from  page  civ  we  learn  that  a  selection  of  his  verse  was 
published  in  Germany  (by  Tobia  Adami)  under  the  name 
"Squilla  Settimontana".   A  footnote  explains  that  Squilla 
means  Campanella,  who  often  signed  his  name  with  a  bell 
or  placed  it  with  a  motto  before  his  works.  Settimontana 
refers  to  the  peculiar  form  of  his  skull.   References 
to  him  as  a  "squilla"  appear  in  the  poems  on  pp.  47,  160, 
and  169  and  among  the  documents  printed  by  D'Ancona. 

Document  E  is  an  extract  from  the  8™1  volume  of  the 
works  of  Herder,  which  notes  Campanella1 s  habit  of  refer- 
ring to  himself  as  a  bell  and  his  prefixing  to  his  MSS, 
e.g.  to  the  "Atheismus  Triumphatus" ,  and  to  his  printed 
books,  the  symbol  of  his  name. 

Wild  therefore  as  the  conjecture  was,  it  appears  to 
have  been  correct.  The  reason  for  concealing  Campanel- 
la' s  name  is  clear  enough,  and  the  conjecture  that  the 
MS,  however  he  may  have  obtained  it,  passed  from  him  to 
his  advocate  and  thence  to  Diomede  seems  reasonable. 

To  Signor  Francesco  De  Leonardis  for  lending  us  his 
only  copy  of  his  father's  little  book,  to  Signorina  Dott. 
G.  Guerrieri  for  her  careful  study  of  the  MS,  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  R.  Eiblioteca  Nazionale,  and  to  Professor 
Vallese  for  the  help  mentioned  above  we  are  most  grateful* 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  begins  A  569. 
FORM 

Vellum  (very  thick);  ff.  ii  plus  311  plus  ii  (fly- 
leaves are  a  double  sheet  of  paper  folded  in  quarto.  Not 
foliated. 

11"  x  7  3/4";  writing  space  7  1/8"  x  4  5/8". 

Margined  and  ruled  with  brov/n  crayon;  trimmed  on  all 
sides. 

Single  columns,  33-38  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights  usually.  All  CW  and  some  original  signatures 
(c-v  and  bb-tt)  visible,  some  in  dry  point.  Q,q:  l°(all 
lost);  28-38;  46(original) ;  58-88;  96( original) ;  108-138; 
14 6( original);  158-408;  415(text  ends  on  v  recto). 

The  first  visible  signature  is  c  iiij  on  f,12. 
DATE 

1450-70. 
WRITING 

One  plain,  stiff  cursive  hand,  of  a  common  mid-fif- 
teenth century  type. 
INK 

Varies  from  dark  brown  to  medium. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  definite  signs  of  supervision  and  little  correc- 
tion. 
ILLUMINATION 

None  except  page  headings  and  explicits  in  rubric; 
crude  red  and  blue  initials  and  paragraph  marks;  first 
letters  of  lines  touched  with  red  and  some  words  in  text 
and  glosses  underlined  with  red.  Errors  are  sometimes 
stroked  out  in  red. 
BINDING 

Rough  skin,  with  an  old  parchment  tab  marked  "Chaucer". 
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PRESENT  CONDITION 

Sound;  partly  cleaned  and  some  edges  repaired. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  b:  A  B1  Fa  Eb  D  Ea  Fb  G  C  B2  H  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Ne  comes  off  the  £  line  between  [/He  and  [/ Cx1 ;  at 
times  It  seems  to  be  from  the  same  exemplar  as  He.  It  is 
a  careful  copy,  not  greatly  edited;  but  in  NPT  after  4154 
seems  to  be  ctm  by  c&*.   It  is  chiefly  valuable  for  es- 
tablishing the  y  £  reading  when  He  and  Qx1  disagree. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  dialect  forms  are  East  Midland.   If  the  exemplar 
had  the  unusual  forms  noted  for  He(q.v.),  most  of  them 
have  been  eliminated  in  copying  (e.g.  there  are  only  rare 
instances  of  yewe,  yeur) .  Some  Northern  forms  appear, 
perhaps  inherited.   On  the  other  hand,  Ne  has  a  fairly 
large  number  of  verbs  with  the  Southern  plural  ( chiefly 
bith,  beth) ,  not  found  in  the  closely  related  MSS . 

The  spelling  is  characterized  by  more  or  less  fre- 
quent, never  regular:  f>;  3 (usually  guttural);  ck  for  kk; 
c  for  k  final;  v  for  medial  u  consonant;  du  in  duelle, 
occasionally  su  as  in  ansuere;  z  for  voiced  s,  noticeably 
often  up  to  Section  D  (e.g.  pize,  eze,  wize;  and  there 
are  many  -z,  -ez  plurals);  aw,  ow  for  au,  ou;  i  for  y  fi- 
nal. Vowels  are  doubled  fairly  often,  usually  in  closed 
syllables . 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

On  f ,311b  there  is  a  colophon,  apparently  written  by 
the  scribe:  "Explicit  Tractatus  Galfridi  Chauser  de  Ges- 
tis  peregrinorum  versus  Cantuariam." 

Below  this  in  a  later  hand  is,  "wyll  god  and  I  shall 
quoth  A  et  alyas[?]";  and  in  a  still  later  hand  an  inac- 
curate copy  of  the  distich  that  Caxton  is  said  to  have 
caused  to  be  inscribed  on  Chaucer's  tomb  (cf.  Hammond, 
p. 6).   On  the  same  page  is  written  in  a  beautiful  17  C 
hand  a  Latin  distich  embodying  the  "Fallere,  flere,  nere, 
mentiri,  nilque  tacere"  satire,  usually  quoted  as  a  gloss 
on  D  401. 
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The  most  extensive  of  the  scribbles  is  a  bit  of  Welsh 
verse,  eight  lines  in  couplets,  the  first  signed  "qd  dd[r 
David]  ap  Edmwnd",  the  famous  Welsh  bard  who  carried  home 
on  his  shoulders  the  silver  chair  won  at  the  Eisteddfod 
held  at  Carmarthen  in  1451.   It  is  not  intended  to  sug- 
gest that  the  verses  are  in  his  hand;  the  writing  is  much 
too  late  and  was  probably  done  not  in  Wales  but  in  East 
Anglia.  Nor  are  they  political  or  patriotic  in  content, 
but  conventional  love  verses.   They  are  contained  in  MS 
Gwyneddon  3  in  the  College  Library  at  Bangor,  which  was 
reprinted  by  Ifor  Williams  for  the  University  Board  of 
Celtic  Studies  (Univ.  Press,  Cardiff,  1931).   Another 
copy  is  in  MS  Cardiff  7,  with  a  heading  that  may  be 
roughly  translated:  "A  cywydd  from  the  work  of  Dafydd 
ap  Edmwnt  expressing  thanks  for  a  birch  wreath  which  Car- 
rie dear  gave  him  as  a  sign."   Professor  J.  J.  Parry,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  information,  adds  that  the 
Cywydd  is  a  verse  form  perfected  by  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym,  a 
famous  poet  contemporary  with  Chaucer.   There  were  impor- 
tant intermarriages  of  Welsh  and  East  Anglian  families. 

In  the  margin,  at  F  625,  the  scribe  wrote,  "Chaucer 
made  no  more",  but  the  text  continues  without  a  break  to 
672.   A  blue  paragraph  mark  precedes  the  marginal  note, 
as  usual . 

In  PsT  there  is  a  very  bad  disarrangement  of  the  text, 
which  is  due  not  to  this  MS  but  to  its  ancestor.  The  or- 
der of  lines  is  as  follows:  i)  606-655;  ii)  235-347;  iii) 
761-809;  iv)  394-606;  v)  173-235;  vi)  655-761;  vii)  347- 
394.   Examination  of  these  passages  in  any  edition  will 
show  that  Nos .  i,  iii,  v,  and  vii  are  of  approximately 
the  same  length;  that  Nos.  ii  and  vi  are  about  twice  as 
long  as  each  of  these;  and  that  No.iv  is  twice  as  long  as 
No.ii  or  No.vi.   It  is  clear  further  that  if  Nos.  v  and 
vii  are  interchanged  with  Nos.  i  and  iii,  the  whole  pas- 
sage will  be  restored  to  its  proper  order.   It  appears 
therefore  that  the  apparently  complicated  disorder  was 
produced  by  a  single  simple  error  by  the  binder.  This 
part  of  the  text  filled  three  quires:  the  second  was  cor- 
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rectly  placed,  but  the  outer  two  (or  three)  double  leaves 
of  Q  1  got  exchanged  with  the  outer  two  (or  three)  of 
Q  3.   It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  whether  this 
ancestral  MS  was  in  eights,  like  Ne,  or  in  twelves,  like 
Ld1  and  some  others,  but  this  makes  no  difference.  The 
scribe  of  Ne  was  apparently  unaware  that  his  text  was 
disarranged,  though  he  did  alter  the  text  at  the  joints 
to  get  better  sentence  structure  (cf.  the  readings  in 
CV). 

Opposite  C  679  ("He  hath  a  thousand  sleyn  pis  peste- 
lence" ) ,  in  a  small  hand  that  looks  contemporary  with  the 
scribe  but  in  paler  ink,  is  "die  S.  Stephani  hie".  This 
refers  perhaps  to  the  pestilence  of  1471  or  to  the  "gret 
dethe  and  hasty  callyd  swettyng  sykenes"  in  1485. 
PROVENANCE 

The  MS  can  be  placed  with  some  degree  of  security  as 
owned  in  East  Anglia  in  the  first  half  of  the  16  C.  The 
earliest  name  is  apparently  "fermer  Wyll'm",  in  a  large 
hand  in  brown  crayon  (16  C),  on  f.43b;  and  on  f,126b,  in 
ink,  in  a  small  hand,  not  impossibly  the  same,  "Wyll'm 
fermer" .   The  other  names  in  the  MS  seem  almost  if  not 
quite  contemporary:  on  f.l78b,  "Anthony  Shute" ,  in  brown 
crayon  (16  C);  on  f.117  is  perhaps  "Gage",  written  across 
the  text  of  D  1398-1404,  and  on  f.104,  "Ant  Gage";  on  f. 
115b  is  "Monyngs";  on  f.69,  "Hvmfrey  Ward"  (?  dry  point; 
and  cf.  "humf"  on  f.70b). 

Among  several  William  Fermors,  one  who  was  related  to 
the  other  persons  whose  names  are  in  the  MS  was  of  East 
Barsham,  Norfolk,  and  in  1549  acquired  an  enormous  prop- 
erty near  Fakenham  (CPR  Edw.VI.  11,241-42).  He  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Knyvett  (Blomefield, 
VII, 56);  and  his  brother  Thomas  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Christopher  Coote,  who  had  married  Lady  Anne,  widow  of 
Sir  Edmund  Knyvett  ( Norf .Arch . [ Visit , ] ,  1,85).   In  18 
Henry  VIII,  Antony  Chowte( Shute)  and  others  bought  cer- 
tain lands  (Rye  MS  30[Norwich],  p. 47)  near  Gissing,  Nor- 
folk, of  William  Coote,  nephew  of  Thomas  Farmer (=Fermor) , 
whose  mother-in-law  was  Lady  Anne  Knyvett  (Harl.Soc. , 
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XXXII, 83).   The  reason  for  this  purchase  was  probably 
connected  with  the  marriage  of  Anthony  Shute.   Although 
he  was  the  son  of  Charles  (d.1534),  who  was  living  in 
Kent  and  left  to  his  children  an  extensive  estate  there, 
either  Anthony  or  his  elder  brother  Philip  married  Eliz- 
abeth Girling,  of  a  Suffolk  family  (Arch. Cant. ,  XVIII, 
opp.p.55),  and  the  Girlings  lived  in  the  very  neighbor- 
hood where  these  purchased  lands  were,  which  was  also  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Knyvetts.  Anthony  Shute fs  brother 
George  married  Elizabeth  Gage  of  Bentley  (ibid. :  said  to 
be  in  Sussex,  but  surely  by  error  for  Suffolk,  where 
Bentley  is).   This  connection  between  the  families  of 
Pernor,  Shute  and  Gage  is  supported  by  the  will  of  Eliza- 
beth Kempe  (1532/3)  of  Gissing  (but  of  a  Suffolk  family; 
cf.  Muskett,  11,234,236),  in  which  there  is  a  bequest  to 
"Philip  and  Anthony  Chowght" ,  undoubtedly  the  brothers 
named  above.   Another  bequest  was  to  her  cousin  Robert 
Appleyard  and  her  niece  Elizabeth  Appleyard.   It  appears 
that  Elizabeth's  sister  Alice  Kemp  married  Robert  Warde, 
whose  mother  was  Katherine  Appleyard  (Norf .Arch. [Visit . 1 
1,32);  and  another  Robert  Ward  (of  Walcot)  had  a  son  Hum- 
phrey (1583-1643;  cf.  Rye  Korf.Fam. [ Norwich  MS] ,  p. 987). 
The  connection  of  these  Wards  with  the  preceding  has  not 
been  found,  but  both  were  of  Norfolk.   Moreover,  Eliza- 
beth Kempe  left  a  bequest  to  her  cousin  "Roger  Rockewode" 
(Rookwood),  and  the  Rookwood  family  was  related  to  that 
of  Gage  ( Norf .Arch . [ Visit . 3 ,  1,140).   The  Rookwoods  and 
Appleyards  and  Girlings  were  all  related  (ibid. ,  1,39,72). 

There  remains  only  the  surname  "Monyngs" .   Not  only 
was  this  the  name  of  a  prominent  Suffolk  family,  distant- 
ly related  to  the  Kemps  and  the  Shutes  (Muskett,  1,66; 
11,234),  but  several  facts  about  them  may  be  mentioned  as 
possibly  having  a  bearing  upon  the  origin  of  Ne.   Arch- 
bishop Parker's  mother  was  a  Monyngs;  and  a  Thomas  Monyng 
married  the  sister  of  John  Reeve,  the  last  abbot  of  Bury, 
1540  (.ibid.,  111,10).   More  important  probably  are  the 
facts  that  in  the  15  C  John  Moonines  of  Seamere  Hall  was 
in  the  service  of  John  Duke  of  Suffolk  (son  of  Alice 
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Chaucer)  and  his  daughter  married  Sir  Clement  Heigham  of 
Barrow,  who  was  at  Lincoln's  Inn  by  1517  (Supp.tp  Suff . 
Trav.  ,  p. 1011,  and  Foss). 

The  possible  bearing  of  these  last  facts  may  be  indi- 
cated as  follows.   The  Heighams  were  intimately  associa- 
ted with  the  owners  of  He;  they  were  also  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  Stotevyles  (see  chapter  on  Recorded 
MSS).   Like  all'legal  families,  they  had  books;  some 
bearing  their  names  are  still  extant.  Again,  Sir  William 
Permor  was  also  of  a  legal  family;  his  father,  Henry  Fer- 
mor,  was  feodary  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel  for  his  Norfolk 
lands  (Blomefield,  VII, 56, 94;  X,19sqq);  and  William  him- 
self was  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1526-28  (Black  Bks.,  1,215,218). 
He  acquired  an  enormous  property  near  Pakenham,  Norfolk 
--  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  lands  not  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Townsends,  also  lawyers,  who  had  got  by 
marriage  or  purchase  the  lands  there  which  had  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Chaucer's  friend  Henry  Scogan.   And,  as 
has  been  shown,  the  Fermors  were  related  by  marriage  to 
the  other  families  whose  names  appear  in  Ne.  This  sug- 
gests that  |/"k  was  a  MS  made  in  East  Anglia  (whether  or 
not  put  together  from  texts  owned  by  Scogan  may  be  left 
to  speculation) ,  from  which  were  derived  the  copies  owned 
by  these  families  shown  to  have  been  associated  in  place 
and  by  marriage  connections.   It  seems  probable  that  it 
was  at  first  written  in  the  dialect  that  marks  both  the 
early  and  the  later  parts  of  He  and  also  Ox,  and  that  the 
scribes  who  copied  V  $S>  Ne,  |/  Qx1,  and  Tcs  deliberately 
removed  the  dialect.  These  suggestions  at  least  help  to 
account  for  the  numerous  threads  of  relationship  connect- 
ing the  "&  MSS  and  for  the  differences  among  them.1 

xThere  was  a  Monyngs  family  of  Waldershare  near  Dover, 
but  they  are  not  known  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Shutes  of  Apple dore  or  with  Suffolk.  The  signature 
"Monyngs"  in  Ne  is  not  that  in  MS  Rawlins on  D  13 87, f .110, 
or  that  in  B.M.  MS  Add. 33927, f .16  (dated  5  Edward  VI). 
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CONTENTS 

1.  Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated,  A  157  -  I  989,  ff.l- 
179,236-287. 

2.  The  Tale  of  Beryn,  ff ,180-235. 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff.  1-287  plus  78-*,  100*,  175*,  252*;  no  115 
but  115*;  f.114  is  now  correctly  placed  between  ff,  236 
and  237.  Foliation  in  pencil,  lower  right  hand  corners, 
18-19  C. 

12  1/4"  x  7  3/4";  writing  space  9"  x  5  1/8". 

Margined  but  not  ruled;  somewhat  trimmed. 

Single  columns,  34-41  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights,  with  CW;  signatures  modern,  applying  to  the 
present  state  of  the  MS.   Qq:  l6(i,ii  lost;  vii,viii 
glued  in);  28-58;  67(iv  lost;  v  glued  to  iii);  78 ;  8e(ii 
-vii  lost);  98-15G;  167(vi  lost;  iii  glued  to  iv);  178 
(but  sev/ing  between  iii  and  iv,  and  vii,viii  glued  to 
vi);  188-318;  328(but  i,  now  glued  in  its  place,  was  at 
one  time  misplaced  in  Q  18  and  misnumbered  as  f.114); 
338-378;  384(iii-vi  lost);  39°-40°(all  lost);  41x(i-iii, 
v-viii  lost). 

In  Q,  1,  the  loss  of  ff.i-ii  carried  away  A  1-156;  in 
Q  6,  the  loss  of  f.iv  carried  away  A  3217-83.  In  Q  8,  the 
loss  of  ff .ii-vii  carried  away  A  4228-4324  and  B  1-316 
(413  lines)  or  A  4228-4422  and  B  99-316  (413  lines);  as 
only  6  folios  of  approximately  70  lines  each  were  lost, 
there  was  no  room  for  both  CkPT  and  ML  headlink  (B  1-98). 
In  Q  10,  at  the  middle  of  f.71a(viii),  SqT  lacks  lines 
350-672,  probably  because  of  a  loss  of  leaves  in  the  im- 
mediate ancestor.  In  Q  11,  ff.vii,viii  are  by  accident 
numbered  78,  78*,  and  in  Q  14,  ff.vi,vii  are  numbered 
100,  100*. 

In  Q  16,  both  numbering  and  actual  make-up  are  pecu- 
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liar.  The  series  of  folios  is  110,111 ,112, 113, 115*, 116, 
117;  f.113  contains  D  2039-2124,  and  f.115*  contains  on 
its  recto  the  rest  of  the  "short  ending"  of  SuT  (2125-58) 
and  on  its  verso  begins  C1P.   A  leaf  (vi)  containing  C1T 
57-142(less  missing  lines)  was  certainly  lost  between  ff. 
115'"*  and  116  before  the  MS  was  foliated.   On  the  other 
hand,  the  leaf  now  correctly  placed  between  ff,  236  and 
237  (f.i  of  Q  32)  bears  the  folio  number  114  and  was  ob- 
viously at  the  time  of  foliation  misplaced  in  Q  16  after 
f ,113.  The  reason  for  this  move  was  the  fact  that  the 
missing  end  of  SuT  (D  2159-2294)  had  been  found  and  cop- 
ied in  the  MS  after  the  spurious  Tale  of  Beryn,  on  ff . 
234b,  235,  and  236a(misnumbered  114);  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  connection  of  lines  could  not  be  correctly 
made,  the  foliator  cut  out  the  last  of  the  three  folios 
containing  this  end(D  2262-94)  and  placed  it  in  Q  16. 
Polio  115*  also  was  partly  cut  out,  although  it  could  not 
have  aided  in  the  rearrangement.   In  Q  32,  Mel  without 
Th-Mel  link  begins  on  the  recto  of  f.ii  after  the  blank 
verso  following  D  2294. 

In  Q  34,  ff,  i  and  ii  are  by  mistake  both  numbered 
252.   In  Q  38,  ff.iii-vi,  the  two  Inner  pairs,  are  gone 
with  the  loss  of  I  142-275;  and  all  of  Qq  39  and  40,  and 
i-iii  of  Q  41  are  missing  with  I  332-959.  The  only  re- 
maining leaf,  containing  I  959-89,  would  be  f.iv  of  Q,  41; 
ff .v-viii  could  have  contained  the  rest  of  PsT  and  R. 
DATE 

1450-70. 
WRITING 

One  stiff  book  hand,  ugly  and  awkward;  the  lines  some- 
times crooked  and  irregularly  spaced. 
INK 

Brown;  variable  in  shade  and  quality. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  sign  of  supervision,  but  many  corrections  by  the 
scribe  and  others.  But  the  scribe  was  obviously  very 
careless.  Many  lines  and  couplets  omitted  at  the  turn  of 
the  leaf  and  many  omissions  due  to  eyeskips  from  like  to 
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like  have  not  been  supplied,  although  they  were  probably 
present  In  the  scribed  exemplar.   If  he  had  been  at  all 
careful  he  could  have  copied  the  missing  end  of  SuT,  when 
found,  on  two  leaves  left  blank  after  Beryn  so  that  they 
could  have  been  cut  out  and  bound  in  where  they  belonged, 
instead  of  which  he  used  a  verso,  a  leaf,  and  a  recto. 
He  was  certainly  not  the  author  or  translator  of  Beryn. 
ILLUMINATION 

No  decoration  except  rubrics;  blue  initials  with  red 
penwork;  paragraph  marks  usually  red  and  blue  in  alterna- 
tion but  sometimes  all  red. 
BINDING 

18  C,  crimson  morocco  with  the  Percy  badge  stamped  in 
gold.   In  Nov.  1712  Urry  described  it  as  unbound. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Margins  stained;  strips  of  vellum  often  cut  from  them. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Irregular:  A  B1  Fa  Eb  D  Ea  Pb  Ga  Bab  Ca  Bsac  Cb  Gb 
Beryn  D  2159-2294  Bsdef  H  I. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

The  strange  shifts  of  affiliation  in  Nl  are  due  large- 
ly to  its  having  picked  up  the  tales  from  at  least  three 
sources.  As  these  sources  were  themselves  composite,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  exactly  how  many  they  were.   At  the 
beginning  (Pro  through  MLT)  it  is  a  Tq*   MS,  close  to  £  and 
after  A  2881  to  8§s;  and  it  is  again  a  fc*  MS  at  the  end 
(McT  and  PsPT;  McP  omitted). 

It  omits  ML  Endlink  and  in  SqT  is  hard  to  place  before 
F  191.   It  is  unique  in  ending  SqT  at  349  with  "Chaucere 
made  noo  end  of  this  tale"  .  From  F  191  through  SNT  139 
it  is  a  g$*(or  &#)  MS  closely  related  to  Fi.   In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  SNT  (140-553)  and  the  adjacent  misplaced  PrT 
(1643-1880)  it  is  still  g&*  but  near  SI1.   In  SuT  it 
ended  at  2158  (like  the  rest  of  its  group)  and  did  not 
supply  the  ending  (2159-2294)  until  after  it  had  inserted 
the  interesting  but  spurious  Tale  of  Beryn  between  CYT 
and  Mel. 

The  badly  disarranged  parts  of  Sections  B2,  C,  and  G 
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vary  greatly  in  classification.   PrT  and  SNT  have  just 
been  mentioned.   In  PhT,  Nl  returns  to  c$*  (as  in  SNT  1- 
139)  and  also  perhaps  in  ShT.   In  Th,  Nl  is  a  member  of 
the  group  go1-Dl-Ha2-Fi-Nl-Ox,  but  this  group  shifts  from 
2$*  to  £-*  at  2042,  returning  to  c.3*  in  Th-Mel  Link.   In 
PdP,  Nl  runs  with  a-Ch-gQ3  to  391,  when  it  joins  Se  and 
3*.   CYPT  —  missing  in  some  MSS  —  is  here  with  &,  Ox, 
and  El.  After  CYT  were  inserted  the  quires  containing 
Beryn  and,  from  a  fe#  MS,  the  ending  of  SuT  (2159-2294). 
Mel  is  also  a  fc*  text,  but  MkPT  are  from  g$*,  and  NPPT 
from  a, . 

The  text  is  very  corrupt  by  ctm  and  independent  edit- 
ing. Besides  preserving  Beryn,  its  sole  value  lies  in  the 
tales  In  which  it  seems  to  confirm  the  possibility  of 
early  versions;  cf .  chapter  on  Early  and  Revised  Versions. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Nl  may  be  assigned  to  the  same  region  as  He(q.v#). 
The  fact  that  the  dialect  in  ReT  is  for  the  most  part 
lost  may  mean  that  the  scribe  or  his  exemplar  came  from 
farther  South;  but  some  Northern  forms  appear  throughout 
the  MS.  The  peculiar  forms  found  in  He  occur,  but  less 
regularly  —  e.g.  the  v  for  w,  while  found  almost  always 
in  vomman,  vommen,  in  other  words  is  less  frequent  than 
in  He. 

In  spelling,  differences  from  He  are:  rare  use  of  |>; 
nearly  regular  scl-  for  si-.  There  is  marked  correspon- 
dence on  words  for  which  the  scribe  tends  to  keep  a  uni- 
form spelling  (e.g.  feir  ad j . t  whiterwight,  3ewe,  seur, 
nethirles,  bewte,  hundrit),  though  Nl  is  less  regular. 
The  frequent  loss  of  -e  leads  to  such  spellings  as  dryv 
inf.  (cf.  second  hand  in  He). 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  most  notable  feature  of  Nl  is  Its  inclusion  of  the 
interesting  Tale  of  Beryn,  a  free  translation  of  one 
sixth  of  a  French  14  C  romance  of  which  three  MSS  and  a 
black-letter  edition  in  prose  exist,  and  a  few  leaves  of 
a  13  C  poem  (cf .  the  unpublished  dissertation  by  Dr. 
Helen  Mcintosh,  The  Literary  Background  of  the  Tale  of 
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Beryn ,  1931,  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
also  Le  Roman  de  Berinus ,  ed.  R.  Bossuat,  2  vols., 1932 
[ SATP] ) .   In  this  tale,  a  long  introduction  narrates  in 
lively  fashion  the  experiences  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Canter- 
bury and  the  beginning  of  the  return  journey,  and  reports 
that  the  Merchant  volunteered  to  tell  the  first  tale  on 
the  return  journey. 

Strangely  enough,  Beryn  does  not  follow  PsT,  but  comes 
between  CYT  and  Mel  —  the  insertion  of  D  2159-2294  may 
be  disregarded  as  written  later.  The  order  of  tales  af- 
ter SNT  is,  however,  entirely  irrational  and  is  due  in 
part  to  their  having  been  picked  up  from  various  sources, 
which  themselves  had  been  badly  shattered  and  disarranged. 

Nl  agrees  with  all  MSS  of  Types  a  and  b  in  omitting 
Gam;  with  a  few  in  omitting  CkPT;  and  with  Hg  alone  in 
placing  SqT  immediately  after  MLT  withovit  ML  endlink; 
with  Dl,  Ens,  Pi,  and  Ph3  in  lacking  McP  (probably  orig- 
inally lacking  in  Has  also). 

The  immediate  ancestor  of  Nl  obviously  lacked  all  of 
SqT  after  349.   Nl  ends  the  tale  at  this  point  in  the 
middle  of  f.Vla  and  has  the  marginal  note,  "Chawcere  made 
noo  end  of  this  tale."   Other  MSS  have  a  similar  comment 
but  not  at  this  point.   Pi,  nearest  to  Nl  here,  contin- 
ues to  672. 

The  shattered  condition  of  the  texts  used  must  also  be 
the  cause  of  the  loss  of  Sh-Pr  link  (B  1625-42)  and  Pr- 
Th  link  (B  1881-1901).   It  is  natural  that  Nl  should  have 
the  modified  links  only  when  it  is  affiliated  with  £  MSS: 
Sq-Pk  adapted  to  Me,  and  Cl-Fk  (adapted  from  Me-Sq). 

At  the  end  of  the  Tale  of  Beryn  stands  the  cryptic  co- 
lophon: 

11  Nome n  Autcris  presentis  Cronica  Rome 
Et  translatoris  Filius  ecclesie  Thome." 
The  term  "Cronica"  is  of  course  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  applied  in  some  of  the  MSS  to  MLT,  PrT,  and 
SNT.  The  tale  is  called  a  chronicle  of  Rome  because 
Eeryn  was  born  and  reared  in  Rome  although  his  adventures 
occur  in  a  foreign  land  —  "Blandie"  in  the  French  orig- 
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inal,  unnamed  in  the  English  translation.   The  author  of 
the  headlink  and  the  translator  of  the  tale  are  clearly 
identical,  as  the  colophon  suggests.   The  most  natural 
interpretation  of  "Filius  ecclesie  Thome"  makes  him  a 
monk  of  Canterbury,  and  this  is  confirmed  not  only  by  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  town  and  the  doings  of  pilgrims 
but,  as  Furnivall  pointed  out,  by  the  references  in  the 
tale  (755-56)  to  the  decay  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye. 

That  he  was  not  the  scribe  of  Nl  is  clear  from  the 
differences  between  them  in  intelligence  and  from  the  er- 
rors committed  by  the  scribe  in  the  text.   It  is  a  mere 
coincidence  that  the  scribe  is  also  especially  interested 
in  St.  Thomas: 

"Here  endith  the  tale  of  Sir  Thopas 
God  help  us  and  Seynt  Thomas." 
PROVENANCE 

The  first  certain  owner  was  Sir  John  Chichester  of  Ra- 
leigh, Devon,  who  on  f.l53b  claims  ownership.  The  name 
agrees  closely  with  his  known  autograph  ( SP  xii,  vol.vii 
[7],  dated  1539;  cf.  also  North  Devon  Athenaeum,  No. 1941, 
a  receipt  dated  1  May,  9  Elizabeth).   He  died  in  1568  or 
1569  (will  PCC  43  Daper).   His  family  seat  was  very  near 
Pilton  by  Barnstaple;  and  of  the  numerous  names  scribbled 
throughout  the  MS,  practically  all  have  been  identified 
as  those  of  persons  living  at  Pilton,  or  Barnstaple,  or 
Tawstock,  or  other  places  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
between  1568  and  1600,  or  as  belonging  to  a  family  at  Ex- 
eter in  the  17  C. 

On  ff ,56,117,132,239b  is  "John  Pasmore" .   A  John  Pas- 
more  of  Pilton  is  the  sixth  name  under  Burials  in  the 
Pilton  Parish  Register  after  that  of  Sir  John  Chichester 
(which  immediately  follows  that  cf  his  wife  in  1566).  The 
intervening  names  are  all  of  families  members  of  which 
wrote  in  the  MS:  Webber,  Ward,  Bright.   John  Pass em ore 
"altials  Paule"  was  buried  6  Dec.  1572;  the  witnesses  to 
his  will,  proved  21  April,  1573  (Arch. Bar.,  f.101)  in- 
cluded "Thomas  Huchines  clerke" .   On  f.116  is  "John 
Poule".  The  name  "Thomas  Hucchyns"  as  owner  of  the  MS 
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appears  on  f.210,  and  recurs,  sometimes  in  full,  some- 
times only  as  initials  or  monogram,  on  ff .105,109,114,117, 
12 Ob, 121, 128, 130b, 135, 140, 157, 187, 205, 210, 231, 232, 235, 
237, 237b, 272, 281,  and  probably  elsewhere,  all  in  a  very 
skilful  and  elaborately  flourished  hand,  which  also  added 
many  designs  of  "I  H  S"  (cf.  ff .107,173,205,210) .   It  is 
written  in  another  contemporary  hand  on  ff. 137b, 140.   On 
f,152b  are  written  together  in  one  hand:  "Willm  Hucchyns, 
John  Hucchyns,  Rychard  Hucchyns,  Samuell  Hucchyns".   On 
f.275,  in  one  hand,  are,  "John  Hucchyns,  Willm  Hucchyns"; 
on  ff. 66, 212, 225, 237, 237b, 239b,  "John  Hucchyns",  and 
"John"  often  alone.   The  Pilton  Register  shows  that  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hutchings  was  buried  in  1577;  that 
William  Hut chins  was  married  in  1589  and  had  a  son  John 
baptized  in  1590;  and  that  Samuel  Hutchins  was  married  in 
1595  and  had  a  daughter  baptized  in  1598.  The  search  was 
not  carried  beyond  1607;  but  the  facts  given  show  that 
the  MS  almost  certainly  went  from  Sir  John  Chichester  to 
Thomas  Hutchins  "clerk"  (but  not  the  curate,  who  is 
called  James  Stephens  in  Pasmore's  will,  1573),  and  was 
scribbled  in  by  various  members  of  his  family. 

On  f ,236b  is  written  "Thomas  Webbren[sic  3  scripsit  hoc 
teste  lectore" ,  and  on  the  same  page  are  the  names  of 
Thomas  and  John  Hucchyns,  as  if  written  at  the  same  time. 
On  f.l30b,  "Thomas  Webber"  and  "Thomas  Hucchyns"  are 
written  together.   One  writer  was  probably  the  Thomas 
Webber  whose  wife  was  buried  in  1571  (Pilton  Register). 
On  ff .203,237,239b,  Richard  Webber  claims  ownership  of 
the  MS.   Richard  Webber  of  Pilton  had  a  son  John  born  in 
1569  and  buried  in  1571;  and  he  himself  was  buried  in 
1574.   George  Webber,  whose  name  is  on  f.163,  was  married 
in  1578  and  again  in  1599,  and  the  births  and  deaths  of 
several  of  his  children  are  entered  before  his  own  death 
is  recorded  in  1605. 

If  Thomas  Hucchyns  owned  the  MS,  it  must  have  passed 
on  to  Richard  Webber  before  1574.   For  its  later  connec- 
tion with  Webbers  of  Exeter,  see  below. 

Of  the  numerous  other  names  scattered  through  the  MS 
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it  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  all  have  been  identified 
as  individuals  or  as  members  of  families  who  were  rela- 
tives or  neighbors  of  the  undoubted  owners,  persons  liv- 
ing in  Pilton,  Tawstock,  or  Barnstaple,  They  are  "John 
Walshe",  "George  Wilkie" ,  "Wyllyam  Warde" ,  "John  Vynnel" 
[ s  Fynnell ,  Fennell ? ] ,  "harry  bryght" ,  "John  daue" [ Davy ] , 
"John  Collins",  "John  Holomore"  ,  "Thomas  Nornuan?]", 
"Richard  Court [ enay ?]" ,  and  "xpofer"[ surname  Christo- 
pher?] --  all  living  between  1555  and  1599. 

On  f*109  is  "George  bobocome"  (Babbacombe,  baptized  at 
Tawstock,  1610).   Since  this  name  seems  to  be  the  latest 
scribbled  in  the  MS,  it  may  have  gone  to  Tawstock  in  the 
17  C,  possibly  still  in  the  Webber  family,  for  Humphrey, 
son  of  a  Thomas  Webber,  was  baptized  there  in  1597. 

At  all  events,  it  was  in  Exeter  before  the  end  of  the 
17  C.  Thomas  Long,  jr.,  son  of  Thomas  --  both  Oxford  men 
and  prebendaries  of  Exeter  —  married  in  1676  a  daughter 
of  Anthony  Sparrow,  who  was  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1668-76. 
When  the  Bishop  was  translated  to  Norwich  in  1676,  Long 
went  with  him  as  his  chaplain.  He  died  in  1707  (will  not 
probated  until  1712;  but  cf .  DNB)  a  few  months  before  his 
father.  The  will  of  Thomas  Long,  sr.,  mentions  a  bequest 
to  the  poor  by  his  aunt,  Elizabeth  Webber,  which  he 
pledged  certain  property  to  fulfill  (will,  Princ .Reg. , Ex- 
eter, dated  1706,  proved  1708).  This  suggests  that  the 
MS  passed  from  Webber  to  Long  by  inheritance. 

How  it  passed  from  John  Long,  jr.,  to  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Thynne  of  Cawston,  near  Norwich,  is  explained  in  a  letter 
from  Urry  to  "Lord  Harley" ,  dated  from  Longleat,  4  Nov. 
1712  (cf.  Spurgeon,  1,325  for  the  relevant  part  of  the 
letter).   In  B.M.  MS  Add. 38181  (materials  for  the  Urry 
edition),  ff.41b-42,  the  letter  is  given,  but  Urry's 
statement  that  Mrs.  Thynne  had  "lately  purchased"  the  MS 
is  corrected  (f.llOb)  to  "borrowed  from  the  Hon1316  Lady 
Thinne  out  of  the  Library  that  belonged  to  [her  husband 1 
the  Honble  Harry  Thynne  Son  to  the  Rfc  Honble  Thomas  L. 
Weymouth",  who  died  in  1708.  At  all  events,  the  MS  went 
from  Long  to  the  Thynne s  and  from  them,  probably  by  the 
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marriage  of  their  daughter  to  Algernon  Seymour,  Lord 
Percy  (not,  as  Bradshaw  told  Dr.  Furnivall,  by  Mrs, 
Thynne's  marriage  to  a  Duke  of  Northumberland;  cf.  Beryn, 
Forewords,  pp.xsqq).   It  is  owned  by  the  present  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  to  whom  we  are  grateful  for  his  kindness 
in  depositing  the  MS  at  the  British  Museum  for  our  use. 

To  its  original  owner  there  is  no  clue,  and  there  are 
several  possibilities.  That  Sir  John  Chichester  bought 
it  seems  unlikely.   He  was  a  zealous  leader  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  Devon  (Bruce,  Hist « of  Fam.of  Chichester , 
pp.33sqq);  and  his  wife,  Gertrude  Courtenay  of  Powderham, 
was  not  of  a  family  known  to  have  been  interested  in 
books.   It  is  possible  that  the  MS  was  owned  by  John  Chi- 
chester's mother,  Elizabeth  Bourchier,  cousin  of  Lord 
Berners  and  member  of  a  family  famous  as  lovers  and  own- 
ers of  books,  and  carried  West  by  her.  The  dialect  and 
textual  relations  in  Sections  A  and  B1  seem  to  place  the 
origin  of  the  MS  in  East  Anglia. 


OXFORD  (Ox) 
(Manchester  English  63  and  Roseribach) 

CONTENTS 

Two  fragments   of  the  Canterbury  Tales: 

1.  Manchester:  A  3158-3207;  3511-88. 

2.  Rosenbach:  A  4246-4372;  B  95-140;  B  211-350; 

B  1051-1120;  P  57-132;  G  1091-1167;  B  2036-2112;  I  268- 

297;  I  1043-1073. 

FORM 

Vellum;  ff.  2(Manchester)  and  11( Rosenbach) .  No  traces 
of  foliation  in  MS. 

11  7/8"  x  8";  writing  space  8  1/2"  x  5  3/8". 

Margined  and  ruled  in  rose-colored  ink.  Slightly 
trimmed. 

Single  columns,  38  lines  or  5  stanzas  of  7. 
COLLATION 

Eights.  CW  after  B  350  and  I  1073;  no  signatures.  The 
two  Manchester  leaves  are  ff.  ii  and  vii  of  Q,  6.  Of  the 
Rosenbach  leaves  A  4246-4321,  4322-72,  E  95-140,  211-80, 
and  281-350  are  respectively  ff.  i,  ii,  v,  vii,  and  viii 
of  Q  8;  B  1051-1120  and  F  57-132  are  ff .  iii  and  vi  of  Q. 
10.  The  others  are  single  leaves,  I  268-97  being  possibly 
f .v  of  the  first  quire  in  PsT  and  I  1043-73  f .viii  of  the 
penultimate  quire,  there  being  probably  only  one  more 
leaf  (I  1074-92). 
DATE 

1440-50. 
WRITING 

One  large,  clear  book  hand. 
INK 

A  uniform  dark  brown;  leaves  of  PsT  lighter,  and  CY 
leaf  yellow. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

At  beginning  of  CkT  (opposite  A  4365)  is  "Prentise", 
and  of  MLT  (B  99),  "Constance"  in  a  small  scribble,  per- 
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haps  a  director's.  A  very  few  corrections  over  erasures. 
ILLUMINATION 

Conventional  raid-fifteenth  century  bar  borders  in  gold 
and  colors,  with  hair-line  sprays  touched  with  green  dots. 
Demi-vinets  and  6-line  initials  at  beginnings  of  tales, 
preceded  by  tinted  drawings  of  pilgrims  on  horseback:  at 
A  3187,  the  Miller;  at  A  4365,  the  Cook;  and  at  B  99,  the 
Man  of  Law. 

There  are  5-line  capitals  in  blue  with  red  penwork  at 
A  4325  and  I  75,  and  similar  3-line  letters  at  B  134  and 
P  77.   Elaborate  rubricated  explicits  and  incipits,  but 
no  page  headings. 
BINDINGS 

The  two  Manchester  leaves  are  in  a  modern  red  watered 
silk  cover;  the  Rosenbach  leaves  are  enclosed  in  a  red 
morocco  case. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Leaves  somewhat  torn  and  stained,  but  the  text  is  rea- 
sonably complete  as  far  as  it  goes. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  b:  A  B1  Fa  .  .  .  .  Gb  .  Be  .  I. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

With  £,  usually  showing  closest  to  He,  except  in  CYT 
(H^)  and  Th,  where  it  is  with  Nl  and  away  from  £;  and  in 
MelP  and  I  268-97,  where  its  position  is  not  clear. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Dialect  and  spelling  show  certain  features  that  dis- 
tinguish He  (first  scribe)  and  Nl.   Ox,  however,  does  not 
have  the  v  for  w,  though  many  instances  of  w  for  v  ap- 
pear (wesage,  ewil,  the  w  sometimes  corrected  to  v),  nor 
does  it  have  the  yowith,  mowith,  strengith  forms;  also, 
the  oi  spelling  is  limited  to  doith,  goith,  in  which  the 
i  may  belong  to  the  ending.   Occasional  forms  in  He  indi- 
cating Northern  influence  do  not  appear,  nor  are  there 
any  pronouns  out  of  the  ordinary  except  the  regular  3ewe, 
yeur.   Cf .  with  Nl  the  nearly  regular  spellings  of  yee, 
wee,  nethirles,  chorlissh,  dorr.   A  single  instance  of 
the  scl-  common  in  Nl  occurs  (sclept). 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  heading  of  MLP  (B  99)  is  unusual:  "Here  begynnyth 
the  Man  of  Lawe  his  tale  the  wich  is  I  Cronnyclyd" . 

On  the  miniature  of  the  Cook  at  A  4365  is  written 
"[Mjaster  James"  (17  C),  possibly  referring  to  a  known 
cook  of  that  time. 

There  are  a  few  glosses  in  the  hand  and  ink  of  the 
text. 
PROVENANCE 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the  two  fragments 
belong  together.   Form,  writing,  spelling,  decoration, 
and  miniatures  give  incontrovertible  proof;  and  the  texts, 
which  are  of  the  same  affiliation,  supplement  each  other. 

The  Manchester  portion,  as  appears  from  a  note  inside 
the  cover,  was  bought  with  the  Spencer  Collection  from 
Althorp  in  1892  (MS  Spencer  23125).   In  George  Mason's 
catalogue,  1799,  No. 157  is  a  Pynson  Chaucer  with  two  vel- 
lum leaves  containing  a  portrait  of  the  Miller  (sold  to 
Payne).   It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  two 
leaves  were  bought  by  George  John  Spencer,  second  Earl 
Spencer  (1758-1834),  who  with  Dibdin's  aid  was  collecting 
MSS  and  who  is  known  to  have  bought  at  the  Mason  sale. 
Since  Mason  was  a  collector,  the  MS  was  undoubtedly  dis- 
membered before  his  time. 

The  Rosenbach  leaves  were  sold  in  1896  to  Quaritch, 
among  items  said  to  have  been  the  property  of  a  grandson 
of  Alfred  Harley,  sixth  Earl  of  Oxford  (Sotheby's  Cata- 
logue, July  23,  1896),  at  whose  death  in  1853  the  earldom 
became  extinct.   From  Quaritch  they  passed  to  W.  A.  White, 
Esq.,  and  from  him  to  the  Rosenbach  Company  in  1923.  To 
the  Librarian  of  the  John  Rylands  Library  we  are  indebted 
for  allowing  us  to  have  photostats  of  the  Manchester  frag- 
ment, and  to  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  for  a  gift  of  photo- 
stats of  the  eleven  leaves  in  his  possession. 
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CONTENTS 

1.  Table  of  Contents. 

2.  Canterbury  Tales,  incomplete. 
FORM 

Paper;  two  vellum  leaves;  ff.  iii(l  paper  flyleaf,  to 
which  is  pasted  a  strip  of  vellum,  plus  2  vellum  leaves) 
plus  84  (last  leaf  blank,  original  paper).  Foliation 
18  C  (?). 

11  9/16"  x  8  1/8";  writing  space,  2  columns,  9  l/4"  x 
3  l/4",  separated  by  l/2" . 

Margined  in  dry  point;  lines  of  paper  served  as  guides 
for  writing.  Trimmed  on  all  sides. 

Double  columns,  45-46  lines  to  the  column. 
WATERMARKS 

1.  Mont,  with  rod  and  cross,  on  ff .  1-24  and  73-84. 

2.  Mont,  on  ff. 25-72,  thicker  paper. 

These  marks  have  not  been  precisely  identified. 
COLLATION 

Twelves.  CW  and  original  signatures.  Qq:  11S-21S;  314; 
4ie-512;  610(x  blank);  712(xii  blank). 

CW  lacking  only  in  Q  6  (f.72),  but  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  folio  was  left  blank  for  the  reception  of  the  begin- 
ning of  Mel,  which  for  some  reason  was  never  inserted. 
No  signature  is  visible  in  Q  1;  in  all  other  quires  the 
first  folio  at  least  is  signed  and  in  Q  3  (14  folios)  the 
first  7  leaves  are  marked.  Why  Q,  3  was  made  a  14  instead 
I  of  a  12  does  not  appear,  unless  the  scribe  wished  to  in- 
\ elude  in  the  same  quire  Constance  and  Griselda  (both  in 
7-line  stanzas).  Q,  6  seems  to  have  been  planned  as  a  10, 
as  no  stubs  of  lost  leaves  appear  between  ff .  72  and  73, 
The  last  half  of  the  final  quire  suffered  injury;  f.83 
and  some  of  the  other  leaves  are  pasted  to  strips.  Folio 
83  was  perhaps  misplaced  when  the  inventory  of  Angou- 
leme's  books  was  made,  in  June  1467,  as  the  MS  was  said 
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to  end  at   line   H  189    (the   flyleaf  then  followed  it);    see 

Provenance . 

DATE 

Probably  before  1440;  perhaps  1422-36  (see  Provenance). 
WRITING 

One  small  chancery  hand.   The  scribe  was  John  Duxworth 
(see  below),  not  the  Dokysworth  who  wrote  Sloane  148. 
Glosses  (embodied  in  the  text)  and  explicits  are  written 
larger  in  Latin  book  hand,  but  by  the  scribe. 
INK 

Greyish  brown,  ff .1-38,73-83;  brown  with  a  yellowish 
tinge,  ff. 39-72;  corrections  by  Angouleme  (see  below) 
are  in  dark  ink. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Extensively  corrected  by  the  scribe  and  by  Jean,  Comte 
d* Angouleme  (see  below);  for  details  see  Crow,  Paris  MS, 
pp. 1-18. 
ILLUMINATION 

None  except  an  occasional  rubric  and  the  red  and  blue 
capitals  (almost  all  blue).  The  pigment  is  pale  and 
cheap-looking . 
BINDING 

Red  morocco  stamped  in  gold  with  three  fleur-de-lys 
(arms  of  Prance).  The  stained  and  yellow  vellum  fly- 
leaves ii  and  iii  may  have  been  the  original  outside  vel- 
lum cover,  the  strip  of  vellum  now  pasted  to  flyleaf  i 
and  the  vellum  leaf  at  the  end  forming  a  second  envelop- 
ing sheet.   If  ii  and  iii  are  one  sheet  folded  the  wrong 
way,  ii  could  have  been  the  outside  back  cover. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Excellent,  except  for  a  few  stains. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  a,  with  Ea  before  instead  of  after  D:  Aabcd  B1 
Ea  D  Eb  F  C  Bsabcef  G  H. 

The  disarranged  MSS  Ra3,  Tc1,  and  Se  agree  with  Ps  in 
the  order  Ea  D,  but  this  agreement  is  purely  accidental. 
For  omissions,  Intentional  and  accidental,  see  Special 
Features. 
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AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Wherever  Ha1  is  present,  Ps  and  Ha1  have  used  the  same 
exemplar:  in  KtT,  Ps  is  perhaps  from  |/  Gg;  in  MLT  and 
FkT,  it  is  independent  of  all  known  MSS;  in  C1T,  nearest 
to  Hk,  probably  a  member  of  <%* ;  and  in  WBT,  a  member  of 

Where  Ha1  is  not  present,  Ps  is  very  difficult  to 
place  because  of  the  extensive  editing.   In  Pro,  it  seems 
to  be  nearest  to  (/  ga,s  but  ctm  by  Gg;  in  MiT  and  ReT,  it 
is  with  Gg  and  others  and  so  may  be  close  to  Gg. 

In  WBP,  it  is  with  q$*   as  in  WBT;  but  in  FrT  it  is  a 
member  of  the  small  group  Ht-$5fc-EB3;  in  SuT,  it  is  per- 
haps with  the  subgroup  fc^"*8  of   £&*,  but  from  about  line 
2159  it  Is  close  to  El,  which  had  joined  the  group  at 
line  2159. 

In  MeT,  it  is  perhaps  nearest  to  Ha4,  and  in  the  few 
lines  it  has  of  SqT,  with  Ha4  and  &&3 ;  in  PhT,  it  is  with 
Ra3-Gl-Rae;  in  the  Ph-Pd  link,  with  Ha4  (joined  by  &J3 
at  299),  and  in  PdT  with  Ha4. 

In  ShT  it  is  with  Ad3,  and  in  PrT,  doubtfully  from  a 
MS  nearest  to  Gg-Ph1;  in  Th,  with  the  late  To  only;  in 
MkT,  with  Ha4  again,  and  in  NPT,  with  Ra3-Gl;  in  SNT, 
with  Hg-Py-To;  in  CYT,  with  To  only;  in  McT,  with  Hg-Py. 

In  short  passages  there  is  sometimes  no  evidence,  but 
in  Cl-Me  link  and  Me-Sq  link,  it  is  with  To  only;  and  in 
the  Sq-Fk  link,  with  43  3 . 

It  looks  as  if  among  the  various  keepers  of  Angoulerae 
a  good  many  MSS  of  different  types  were  owned,  and  as  if 
Angouleme  used  what  he  could  get  at  different  times.  His 
MS  is  interesting  only  as  an  early  "edition". 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  numerous  regional  dialect  features,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  inflectional,  indicate  a  North  Midland 
locality.  They  might  well  have  been  introduced  by  a  Lin- 
colnshire or  Yorkshire  scribe  (cf.  Provenance;  and  see 
Crow,  Paris  MS,  chapter  on  Dialect,  pp. 37-46).   The  vo- 
cabulary shows  some  unique  substitutions  of  words  of  Nor- 
thern origin  and  usage  (e.g.  kynsshe  D  941,  skytterlich 
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D  1804,  quert  in  unique  spurious  line  before  D  2093;  note 
also  egge,  ky=kine).   French  influence  appears  in  the  oc- 
casional -ez,  -es  plurals  of  adjectives  (diuersez  aduen- 
tures),  the  consistent  historysstory  and  subitan,  subi- 
tanly,  and  the  word  precelle  for  prefer. 

The  spelling  shows :  some  use  of  £;  rare  3(guttural); 
occasional  k  for  c,  ck  for  kk;  usual  gu  for  g  as  in 
guyle;  fairly  frequent  -ce  for  -s  (pryce);  frequent  qw 
for  qu;  usual  ea  as  in  pleasaunce,  sealid;  frequent  i  fi- 
nal in  thei,  thi,  worthi.  There  is  comparatively  little 
vowel  doubling;  some  consonant  doubling  after  short  vowel 
appears.  Peculiar  spellings  recurring  with  something 
like  consistency  are  yougthe,  eastate. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  only  scribble  is  a  kind  of  double  J  upside  down 
on  f.72  (for  Jehan?).   It  resembles  that  in  Angouleme's 
signature  in  B.M.  MS  Add.  Roll  7074  and  on  the  flyleaf  of 
Paris  B.Nat.fonds  latin  3638. 

In  A  2433,  "Victorye"  —  the  murmured  reply  to  Ar- 
cite's  prayer  --  is  boxed  in  bright  ink,  perhaps  only  as 
a  device  of  punctuation,  but  possibly  of  greater  signif- 
icance. 

The  MS  is  unique  among  Chaucer  MSS  as  written  by  a 
professional  scribe,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
royal  amateur,  and  as  corrected  by  both.   Duxworth's  cor- 
rections (c.120  in  number)  extend  through  the  work;  ap- 
parently some  were  made  as  he  wrote,  and  others  later  in 
comparison  with  his  exemplar  and  another  MS.   All  are  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible.  Angouleme's  (c.300)  are  made 
in  black  ink  without  regard  for  the  look  of  the  MS  and 
consist  of  his  own  independent  emendations  and  of  read- 
ings introduced  from  another  text .   He  was  probably  the 
author  of  a  few  unique  added  lines  (23  altogether).   Of 
these  the  most  .significant,  showing  the  author's  interest 
in  piety  and  in  learning,  are  after  A  3208: 
Grayel  my s sal  and  holy  Euangel 
Of  marke  alkyndys  wry ten  fayre  and  wel 
The  book  that  hight  non  est  iudicium 
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His  astrelabyr  and  his  albyon 
And  his  in strum en tys  everichon 
Of  smale  and  grete  many  on 
For  to  makyn  his  equaycyouns 
And  roots  of  his  verif icaciouns. 
Angouleme's  editing  was  no  doubt  done  with  the  double 
purpose  of  improving  the  metre  and  of  providing  what  he 
regarded  as  a  better  text.   The  Table  of  Contents  is  in 
his  well-known  hand  and  shows  the  French  spelling  (e.g. 
Chipman,  Chanoine,  Scuier,  Franquelin,  etc.)  which  marks 
his  corrections. 

He  did  not  scruple  to  omit,  and  did  so  with  opprobri- 
ous comment  duly  transcribed  by  Duxworth: 

SqT  he  omitted  after  line  28,  with  the  comment,  "Ista 
fabula  est  valde  absurda  in  terminis  et  ideo  ad  presens 
pretermittatur  nee  ulterius  de  ea  procedatur." 

MkT  he  omitted  after  line  3212,  "Non  plus  de  ista  fa- 
bula quia  est  valde  dolorosa." 

In  CYT  he  omitted  750-1393,  "Maior  pars  istius  fabule 
est  pretermissa  usque  hue  quia  termini  sunt  valde  ab- 
surd!. " 

CkPT  are  omitted  and  most  of  Th  (1920-2108)  without 
comment.  Mel  was  to  be  added,  as  the  rubric  shows,  the 
last  leaf  of  the  quire  being  left  for  beginning  it.  No- 
thing is  said  about  PsT. 

KtT  pleased  Angouleme;  he  called  it  "valde  bona". 
At  the  end  of  the  MS  is  a  small  deltoid  leaf  with  ser- 
rate edge  and  reticulated  veining;  below  the  stem  is: 

a  elle  magre  xij 
xi j .  qd  Duxwurth  scriptor  xi  j  . 
In  the  Dialogus  Anselmi,  in  the  Eibliotheque  Rationale 
(fonds  Latin  3436),  at  the  end  of  the  "Tabula  Capitulo- 
rum"  is: 

qd  Duxworth  Scriptor. xij 
a  elle  ma  gre 
Johannes  Duxworth  Scriptor  xij . 
The  explicit  of  the  text  also  concludes  with  "qd  Duxwurth 
Scriptor  xij ." 
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The  motto  seems  to  mean,  "A  elle  mes  homages".   It  oc- 
curs in  Lydgate's  Temple  of  Glass  ( "humblement  magre" , 
line  310,  revised  version) . 
PROVENANCE 

Before  "Whan"  (Pro  1)  is  a  3-line  capital  U  in  blue, 
enclosing  a  shield  in  the  ink  of  the  text,  with  red  pen- 
work,  somewhat  amateurish.   The  arms  are  3  fleur-de-lys 
with  a  label  of  3  points,  on  the  first  a  crescent.   This 
is  the  coat  of  arms  of  Jean  d' Angouleme,  brother  of 
Charles  d' Orleans.   The  brothers  were  prisoners  in  Eng- 
land, Charles  from  1415  to  1440  and  Jean  from  1412  to 
1445.   While  they  were  rarely  allowed  to  meet,  both  were 
book-lovers  and  had  large  libraries,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  interchanged  books.   As 
the  English  poems  of  Charles  show,  he  was  an  admirer  and 
imitator  of  Chaucer;  and  as  he  was  evidently  intimate 
with  Suffolk  (Acts  of  PC ,  VI, 33),  who  had  married  the 
poet's  granddaughter,  and  who  was  his  keeper  for  several 
years  (1433-36),  he  certainly  had  access  to  Chaucer  MSS. 
In  fact,  several  of  Charles's  keepers  were  owners  of 
Chaucer  MSS:  Sir  Thomas  Cumberworth  (Line .Dioc .Doc. ,p.49); 
John,  Lord  Stourton,  v/ho  probably  owned  Ene;  and  Suffolk, 
who  probably  owned  the  exemplar  of  Ha5.   Moreover,  An- 
gouleme's  keepers  were  members  of  the  circle  of  Thomas 
Chaucer.   John,  Earl  (later,  Duke)  of  Somerset,  was  Chau- 
cer's great-nephew;  Richard  Waller,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  man  in  actual  charge  of  Angouleme,  was  in  the 
household  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Somerset's  uncle  and 
Chaucer's  nephew. 

During  the  first  years  of  their  imprisonment,  when 
Charles  and  Jean  were  trying  to  arrange  for  their  return 
to  Prance,  it  is  not  likely  that  either  would  have  en- 
gaged much  in  literary  work,  but  after  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  (1421),  to  whom  Angouleme  was  first 
given  as  a  hostage,  he  was  living  largely  at  Maxey  Castle, 
Northamptonshire,  and  Charles  was  at  Somerton  and  Boling- 
broke,  Lincolnshire,  not  very  far  away,  and  they  could 
have  exchanged  books.  Whether  the  fact  that  the  scribe 
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Duxworth  levelled  the  dialect  in  ReT  to  North,  Midland  is 
connected  with  these  residences  of  the  brothers  cannot  be 
said;  it  suggests  that  he  was  a  Lincolnshire  man.  The 
most  probable  time  for  the  work,  then,  would  have  been  c. 
1422-36;  later  there  was  agitation  for  the  return  of  both 
prisoners,  and  Angouleme  seems  to  have  made  a  futile  ef- 
fort to  escape  (CPR, 1441-46,  p. 349).   It  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  have  been  interested  in  the  making  of  an 
English  book,  or  would  have  had  the  materials,  after  his 
return  home  in  1445. 

For  evidence  that  Ps(in  part)  and  Ha1  were  copied  from 
a  MS  owned  at  Maxey  Castle,  perhaps  by  Leo  Lord  Welles  or 
his  son,  John  Viscount  Welles,  see  Description  of  Ha1. 

As  the  name  Duxworth  is  rare,  it  is  perhaps  worth  not- 
ing that  in  1449,  after  Angouleme  had  returned  to  Prance, 
a  John  Duxworth  of  Cambridge  was  granted  tenements  north 
of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
King  (CPR, 1446-52,  p. 235).   It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  College  or  was  getting  the 
tenements  for  the  use  of  the  College. 

In  the  inventory  of  Angouleme' s  library  made  June  1, 
1467,  two  months  after  his  death,  Ps  is  described  unmis- 
takably as:  "Ung  romant,  en  Anglois,  rime,  en  papier, 
commencant,  ou  premier  feuillet,  'want  taht  aprilh*  et 
finissant,  ou  penult ime,  'Aliberous  apetite'[s  A  likerous 
appetyt,  H  189]"  (cf.  G.  Dupont-Perrier,  "Jean  d' Orleans, 
comte  d'Angouleme,  d'apres  sa  bibliotheque" ,  Blbliotheque 
de  la  Faculte  des  Lettres  de  Paris .  111,64) . 

Although  Ps  is  not  recognizable  in  such  later  invento- 
ries as  have  been  found,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  passed  to  Louis  XII  and  Francis  I  and  so  to  the  Royal 
Library  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.   It  was,  however, 
not  noticed  by  Delisle,  Cabinet  des  MSS,  1,147-49. 

For  permission  to  study  the  MS  in  Paris,  to  procure 
photostats  of  it  and  of  certain  pages  of  other  MSS,  and 
for  courteous  replies  to  all  our  inquiries  we  are  grate- 
ful to  the  Director  and  other  officials  of  the  Biblio- 
theque Nationale. 
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CONTENTS 

A  collection  of  verse  and  prose  In  3  distinct  parts: 

1.  Poems  mainly  by  Chaucer  and  Lydgate  and  two  bits 
of  prose,  pp. 1-224. 

2.  Melibeus  and  Parson's  Prologue  and  Tale,  and  the 
Retraction,  pp. 225-377. 

3.  Short  poems,  all  by  Chaucer,  repeating  two  of  the 
poems  in  Part  1,  pp. 378-391. 

For  full  list  of  contents,  cf.  Bibllotheca  Pepysiana. 
Ill  (Cat.  of  the  MSS,  by  M.  R.  James),  60-63. 
FORM 

Paper;  ff .  196(391  numbered  pages)  plus  4  pages  not 
numbered.   CT  portion  pp. 225-377.  Pagination  17-18  C. 

10  3/8"  x  7";  writing  space  7  1/2"  x  4  1/2"  to  5  3/8". 
Margined  and  ruled  in  red  ink. 

Single  and  double  columns;  single  in  CT,  with  25-32 
lines  to  the  page. 
WATERMARKS 

Six,  or  possibly  seven,  watermarks;  none  identified 
with  certainty  or  much  probability  in  Briquet.  The  Tete 
de  Boeuf,  which  predominates  in  CT,  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  several  in  Briquet  (cf.  14238,  14239,  14244, 
dating  mainly  1469-87). 
COLLATION 

Qq:  l8 ;  214;  then  impracticable,  according  to  the  Cat- 
alogue. Since  there  is  no  loss  of  text  in  the  CT  portion 
and  PsP  begins  overleaf  from  the  end  of  Mel,  the  run  of 
the  quires  is  of  no  practical  importance. 
DATE 

CT  1470-1500. 
WRITING 

Five  or  six  hands  appear  in  the  whole  MS;  in  the  CT 
portion  there  are  two;  the  first  of  these  (pp. 225-346, 
six  lines  from  foot)  is  a  large,  formal  scrivener's  hand, 
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sloping  slightly  backwards;  the  second  (pp. 346-77)  is  a 
legal  hand,  smaller,  much  flourished,  growing  rougher 
toward  the  end.   Both  scribes  were  practised  writers  but 
apparently  unaccustomed  to  copying  literary  texts.  They 
have  difficulty  in  keeping  their  left  margins  straight  — 
cf.  especially  pp.  228,  240,  242,  243,  349,  352,  354, 
etc.  —  and  both  make  very  irregular  right  margins  by  re- 
fusing to  divide  a  long  word  at  the  end  of  the  line.  They 
keep  well  to  the  ruled  lines  but  disregard  the  margin 
rulings  even  when  these  are  very  clear  and  strong.  The 
writing  space  of  the  second  scribe  is  nearly  an  inch  wi- 
der than  that  of  the  first;  he  leaves  scarcely  any  mar- 
gin, inner  or  outer.  The  second  scribe  continues  in 
Part  III. 
INK 

In  CT  it  seems  to  be  the  same  dark  ink  throughout . 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  trace  of  supervision  and  almost  no  corrections.  The 
MS  is  obviously  not  the  work  of  professional  scribes. 
ILLUMINATION 

Only  flourished  capitals  and  ascenders  in  top  lines  by 
the  scribe;  some  elaborate  —  especially  those  by  the 
second  scribe  --  but  all  crude;  an  occasional  fish  or 
face  in  the  design.  Toward  the  end  of  Mel  the  first  let- 
ter on  a  page  is  a  capital  —  on  some  pages  very  elabo- 
rate —  even  if  in  the  interior  of  a  sentence. 
BINDING 

That  prescribed  by  Pepys  for  all  his  books  (cf.  Sidg- 
wick's  Introduction  in  Bibl.  Pepysiana) . 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Excellent. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Mel,  PsPT,  and  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

From  an  a  type  of  MS  except  in  PsT  from  c.958,  where 
Ch  Pp  apparently  shift  to  the  group  including  fc#-g&*. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Scribe  No.l  uses  no  dialect  forms  that  would  suggest 
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any  other  area  than  East  Midland;  and  Scribe  No. 2,  though 
his  handwriting  and  spelling  differ  from  those  of  No.l, 
may  be  assigned  to  the  same  general  region. 

In  spelling,  No.l  uses:  occasional  £>;  occasional  k  for 
c,  y  for  I(j)  as  in  yoie,  and  z  for  voiced  s;  frequent  v 
for  medial  u  consonant;  noticeably  frequent  y  where  most 
MSS  tend  to  i  (e.g.  ys,  wyth,  ryche);  frequent  ow  for  ou. 
Little  vowel  doubling  appears,  length  being  often  indica- 
ted as  in  fete,  one.   No. 2  differs  from  No.l  in  the 
slightly  more  frequent  use  of  J>;  the  rare  3(guttural); 
the  occasional  sch;  more  frequent  k  for  c;  less  frequent 
y  for  i;  somewhat  more  vowel  doubling,  and  considerably 
more  consonant  doubling. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Page  190,  which  is  pasted  over,  has  some  scribbles, 
and  on  p. 210  are  some  verses  (laterj. 

On  p. 271,  in  the  capital  T,  filled  out  to  a  circle, 
are  "Salue  Sancta  par"  and  "aue  gra  plen" .   PsT  ends  at 
the  middle  of  p. 376  with  "Explicit  de  Satisfaccione.  Omne 
promissum  est  debitum";  cf.  Chaucer's  translation  of  the 
legal  proverb  in  B  41.   At  the  end  of  R  (p. 377)  is  "Deo 
Gracias" . 

Both  scribes  insert  the  glosses  in  the  text,  setting 
them  off  by  writing  them  in  a  larger  and  more  formal 
hand.  They  obviously  copied  thoughtlessly,  as  a  few  ex- 
amples will  show:  "Of  Ianglyng  Ianglyng  is  whan  men 
speken  to  muche  byforn  folke  and  clappen  as  a  mylle  and 
taken  no  kepe  what  they  seyen  C)f  a  priue  spice  of  pride 
And  yit  is  there  a  pryve  spice  of  pride",  etc. 

After  p. 392  is  "A  collation  of  these  MSS  Fragments  of 
Chaucer  N0.1074B  wth  his  Printed  Works,  No. 1281",  four 
pages  made  by  Pepys's  clerk,  giving  the  principal  defects 
of  the  MS  (see  Bibl.  Pepyslana). 
PROVENANCE 

After  p. 377,  two  leaves  are  stuck  together.   On  one  of 
them,  in  a  large  hand  (15  C)  is  "Jones  Kiriel" .   From  the 
look  of  the  writing  and  the  rarity  of  the  surname,  the 
writer  may  be  the  John  Kiriel  (d.1490)  who  came  of  a  dis- 
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tinguished  Kentish  family  related  by  marriage  to  the 
Stourtons,  Cobhams,  and  Chicheleys,  who  were  interested 
in  MSS. 

On  p. 391  is,  "Iste  liber  constat  Will'mo  ffetypace 
mercerij  lond'"  (15-16  C);  and  below  is,  "Iste  liber  Con- 
stat Thome  W" ,  somewhat  later.   The  name  commonly  spelled 
Petyplace  also  appears  as  Petplace  and  Fetypace,  as  here. 
The  specific  information  seems  to  point  to  William,  son 
of  John  Petplace,  draper  of  London,  who  died  in  1464 (will 
PCC  5  Godyn) ,  leaving,  among  other  children,  a  son  Wil- 
liam who  came  of  age  in  1475  (Cal.LB  L,  pp. 131-32).  The 
will  shows  that  John  Petplace  was  the  type  of  man  who 
might  have  owned  a  Chaucer.   He  seems  to  have  married  the 
widow  of  Robert  Home  (cf.  this  name  in  Troilus  MS  Harl. 
4912). 

Below  on  the  same  page  is  the  anchor  bookplate  and 
motto  of  Samuel  Pepys.   How  early  he  obtained  the  MS  is 
unknown.   In  the  Diary,  under  date  of  8  July  1664,  he  re- 
cords the  binding  of  a  Chaucer,  which  may  have  been  the 
MS  or  Caxton's  second  edition,  which  is  also  in  his  li- 
brary. The  MS  is  listed  as  his  in  Bernard  ( II, ii, p. 209, 
No. 6786. 67),  and  described  as  "Pieces  of  Chaucer,  written 
near  his  own  time,  some  whereof  never  printed,  fol.", 
which  is  the  title  now  in  the  MS  itself.   If  it  was  not 
the  book  referred  to  in  1664,  it  may  possibly  have  been 
the  CT  MS  owned  by  his  acquaintance  Roger  Belwood  (d. 
1695);  cf.  chapter  on  Recorded  MSS. 

Pepys  in  his  will  (see  Diary,  ed.Wheatley,  IX,251sqq, 
or  Sidgwick,  ut  supra )  left  his  library  to  his  nephew 
John  Jackson  for  his  life,  then  to  Trinity  or  Magdalene 
College,  with  preference  for  the  latter  if  the  books 
could  be  kept  as  a  separate  collection  and  housed  in  a 
separate  room.  They  went  to  Magdalene  in  1724  and  are 
arranged  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  will. 

Por  permission  to  photostat  the  MS  and  to  study  the 
MS  itself,  and  for  answers  to  inquiries  we  are  indebted 
to  Pepys 's  Librarian,  P.  McD.  C.  Turner,  Esq. 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales. 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff.  lil(old  flyleaves)  plus  307.  Foliation 
modern. 

13"  x  9";  writing  space  8  1/2"  x  5". 

Margined  and  ruled  (double;  triple  at  the  top)  with 
fine  black  lines,  apparently  ink.  Trimmed,  especially  at 
the  top. 

Single  columns,  36-38  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights,  with  CW( where  cropped,  replaced  by  modern  CW) 
and  some  original  signatures.  Qq:  l8-388;  393. 
DATE 

1420-30. 
WRITING 

One  clear,  neat  book  hand. 
INK 

Uniformly  dark  (black);  line  1  on  f,117b  is  in  brown, 
as  if  the  scribe  had  got  the  wrong  ink  on  beginning  his 
day » s  work . 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Few  signs  of  a  director  appear,  but  some  marginal 
crosses  indicate  errors  to  be  corrected.   Corrections  are 
often  neatly  written  over  erasures  (which  cannot  be 
read):  e.g.  A  1789,  maken  at  is;  A  1790,  hert;  D  603,  by 
cam(ca  over  eras.);  F  1519,  his  wyff;  B  3378,  hym.   Some- 
times the  scribe  corrects  errors  immediately  by  underdot- 
ting:  A  4423,  "And  a  had  a  wif"  (first  a  underdotted, 
second  above  line,  with  caret );   B  1459,  "if  ]bat  3e  may 
be"  i^e   underdotted  and  it  written  above);  D  858,  "bo" 
underdotted  and  erased  before  "honour";  D  1183,  "par  de" 
written,  underdotted,  and  erased  before  "certayn".   In 
Gam  884  "fassenesse"  is  stroked  out  in  red  before  "false- 
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nesse" .   In  B  1678  a  marginal  cross  Indicates  the  error 
("a  child"  for  "Asie" ;  Ph3  has  "Acye")  but  the  correction 
was  not  made;  the  curious  error  in  the  order  of  explicit 
and  incipit  on  f.74b  is  also  left  unnoted: 
"Thus  gynnej)  £e  prologe  of  |>e  Shipman 
here  endep  pe  tale  of  pe   Coke  And". 
At  the  foot  of  f.78a,  B  1458-62  are  crowded  into  the 
space  for  4  lines;  on  f ,124b,  E  2060  is  added  in  the  mar- 
gin after  2059,  and  2093-94  are  written  as  one  line  (last 
on  page).  The  heading  at  E  1177  is  "Le  Voy  de  Chaucere" . 
ILLUMINATION 

Decorative  initials  joined  by  bar  borders  with  at- 
tached hair-line  sprays  in  a  style  characteristic  of  the 
second  quarter  of  the  15  C;  good,  careful  work,  with  del- 
icate leaf  and  flower  motives  and  pleasing  if  conven- 
tional designs;  colors  are  pale  blue,  pink,  and  dull  red, 
often  shaded  with  yellow;  many  green  dots  are  used  in  the 
sprays.  Gold  ground  for  initials  and  bar  and  some  smal- 
ler motives.   Probably  by  the  same  hand  as  the  first  (and 
better)  part  of  the  Lc  decoration;  Mm,  Ph3,  and  Ens  were 
decorated  in  this  same  style,  but  perhaps  slightly  later. 

On  f ,2  an  8-line  initial  and  vinet  border.   Demi-vi- 
nets  with  similar  initials  at  beginnings  of  all  tales. 
Champs  with  2  to  3-line  gold  initials  on  colored  ground 
introduce  prologues  and  links  and  sometimes  divisions  in 
the  tales. 

Rubric  is  used  for  page  and  marginal  headings,  and  in- 
cipits  and  explicits,  and  to  bracket  lines  (cf,  Th) ,   Ru- 
brics are  preceded  by  blue  paragraph  marks  with  red  pen- 
work  in  irregular  alternation  with  gold  and  violet.   Red 
is  also  used  for  glosses,  and  (rarely)  for  stroking  out 
a  line, 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Remarkably  clean  and  perfect, 
BINDING 

Crimson  velvet  (18-19  C)  covering  the  old,  perhaps 
original,  binding  of  wooden  boards,  which  has  a  back  with 
six  bands.  Two  straps  of  thin  leather,  also  covered  with 
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the  velvet,  fasten  to  studs.   On  each  board  are  5  bosses 
and  4  metal  corner -pieces;  the  strap  ends  and  fastenings 
are  of  metal.  The  back  is  entirely  covered  with  the 
crimson  velvet.  The  metal  is  slightly  tarnished  and  may 
be  silver  gilt  or  an  alloy  of  fine  brass,  burnished  and 
gilded.  The  bosses  have  the  appearance  of  older  work  and 
may  have  belonged  to  the  original  covering.   An  old  ti- 
tle-slip, written  on  parchment  and  protected  by  a  thin 
layer  of  a  transparent  substance  like  horn,  has  been  put 
into  a  small  oblong  frame  of  the  metal  and  fastened  on 
the  back  cover . 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  d  (disarranged) :  A  X  Bsab  B1  Fa  Eb  D  Ea  Fb  G  C 
Bscdef  H  lt     The  misplacement  of  B2ab  occurred  in  |/£w. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  VALUE 

Pw  is  the  earliest  and  In  general  the  best  representa- 
tive of  the  subgroup  £w  (cf.CG).  The  subgroup  usually 
belongs  to  $,  but  in  Th-Mel  Link  and  Mel  it  is  above  £-*, 
and  in  Mel-Mk  Link  and  MkT  to  3263(where  it  rejoins  £-*) , 
Pw  is  apart  and  above  3*.   In  Mk-NP  Link  Pw  has  the  short 
form  with  "Knight" . 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Pw  has  both  West  Midland  and  North  Midland  forms  in 
significant  number.   In  combination  these  may  mean  that 
the  scribe  was  of  the  Northwest  Midland.   Possibly,  how- 
ever, he  may  have  been  of  the  North  Midland,  the  Western 
forms  being  from  the  exemplar. 

Characteristic  of  the  spelling  are:  fairly  frequent  3 
(both  sounds)  and  £;  occasional  sen;  occasional  k  for  c 
and  sk  for  sc  (skole);  frequent  h  for  gh,  ck  for  kk,  -ce 
for  -s,  qw  for  qu,  v  for  medial  u  consonant;  frequent 
scl-  for  si-;  fairly  frequent  aw,  ow  for  au,  ou.  There 
is  some  vowel  doubling. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

On  f ,44b  (page  heading)  is  an  unfinished  paragraph 
mark,  which  shows  how  the  gold  was  backed. 

Some  of  the  tales  are  numbered:  Reve,  Cap*  3m;  Thopas, 
Cap'  xixm;  Parson,  Cap'  xxiiijm.   Cf.  Cp,  Mm,  etc.;  at 
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B  1643  is  "Cap"  but  no  number. 

"The  Stag  of  an  Hert"  appears  at  P  347,  centered  under 
"Explicit  prima  pars" . 

Lines  F  671-72  are  cancelled  by  "vacat"  in  the  margin. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  called  punctuation,  but 
the  names  of  the  trees  in  A  2921-23  are  separated  by  red 
dots. 

After  D  824  comes  "Thus  ende|)  pe  prologe  of  £>e  wiff  of 
bath  and  here  bygynnep  £e  Tale"  and  in  the  margin  is  "The 
Tale",  whereas  the  real  beginning  of  the  tale  at  D  857  is 
marked  only  by  "ffabula"  in  the  margin. 

The  first  word  of  E  2419  gave  trouble  to  several  of 
the  limners.   In  the  space  left  for  the  initial  E,  Pw  has 
a  2-line  H,  which  is  preceded  by  a  capital  E,  in  the  ink 
of  the  text  but  perhaps  not  by  the  scribe. 

Pw  has  the  short  forms  of  SuT  and  Mk-NP  link. 
PROVENANCE 

On  f.307b,  immediately  after  the  Retraction,  is  an 
elaborately  painted  square  containing  a  coat-of-arms  en- 
circled by  a  Garter.  The  arms  are:  quarterly  Percy,  Poy- 
nings,  Pitzpayne,  and  Bryan,  as  used  by  Henry  Percy, 
fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  in  1474  (DNB) ,  and  died  in  1489  (cf. 
also  MS  Royal  18  D.v).  They  appear  on  his  Garter  plate 
at  Windsor  (Ashmole,  Order  of  the  Garter,  p. 427)  and  were 
probably  inserted  in  the  MS  during  his  lifetime.   Al- 
though the  Pitzpayne  arms  were  not  granted  until  1488, 
after  a  contest  of  thirty  years  (Arch.Ael.  2  S.,  IV, 190), 
they  might  have  been  used  earlier,  since  the  Percys 
claimed  them. 

The  MS  may  have  been  made  for  the  third  Earl  (1421- 
61),  or  for  the  second  (1394-1455),  who  married  Eleanor 
Neville,  daughter  of  Ralph  Earl  of  Westmoreland  and  Joan 
Beaufort,  Chaucer's  niece;  but  no  evidence  connects  it 
with  either  of  them.   It  has  been  thought  to  be  the  MS 
bequeathed  by  Sir  Thomas  Cumberworth  in  1451  to  his 
grand-niece  Annes,  wife  of  Robert  Constable.   Constable 
was  a  serjeant-at-law  and  the  Earl's  man  of  business  and 
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executor  (Surt ,Soc. ,  XLV,304sqq).   This  association  gave 
opportunity  for  the  transfer  of  the  MS;  but  there  are 
other  possibilities  for  the  Cumberworth  MS  (see  chapter 
on  Recorded  MSS ) . 

At  the  death  of  Josceline,  eleventh  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, Pw  seems  to  have  passed  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy, 
in  her  own  right  Baroness  Percy,  Lucy,  Poynings,  Fitz- 
payne,  Bryan,  and  Latimer;  through  her  daughter,  Lady 
Catherine  Seymour,  who  was  married  to  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  it  passed  to  the  family  of  Wyndham,  and  is  now  owned 
by  Lord  Leconfield,  to  whom  we  are  grateful  for  permis- 
sion to  photostat  the  MS,  and  also  to  Lady  Leconfield 
for  bringing  it  to  the  British  Museum  for  special  study. 


PHILLIPPS  6750  (Ph1) 

CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  two  fragments: 

1.  C  831-968  and  Bs  1191-2543. 

2.  I  587-1092. 
FORM 

Paper;  ff.  24,  two  fragments  of  12  folios  each.  Foli- 
ation modern  in  ff.1-12,  none  in  second  fragment. 

11"  x  8  3/4";  writing  space  9  3/4"  x  7  l/2" . 

Margined  in  brown  ink,  not  ruled.  Fragment  1  closely 
trimmed  at  top  and  side. 

Fragment  1:  double  columns,  separated  by  3/8"  space, 
45-48  lines  each.  Fragment  2  (prose):  single  columns,  42 
lines. 
WATERMARKS 

Difficult  to  identify  accurately,  but  certainly  Tdte 
de  Cerf,  perhaps  nearest  Briquet  15490  (1389-1469). 
COLLATION 

Twelves.  Fragment  1:  Signatures  v j ,  vij  ,  viij  ,  viiij , 
vv  are  visible  on  ff.1-5;  CW  on  f.12.  Fragment  2:  Signa- 
tures visible  on  first  6  leaves  but  cannot  be  read  with 
certainty.  CT  ends  on  last  verso  with  Retraction. 
DATE 

1450-70. 
WRITING 

A  very  neat  cursive  professional  hand,  somewhat  angu- 
lar. In  a  few  pages  the  writing  is  looser,  but  it  is  that 
of  the  same  scribe. 
INK 

A  fairly  even  brown. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Carefully  made;  but  no  signs  of  supervision  are  visi- 
ble, and  corrections  are  few  and  simple. 
ILLUMINATION 

None.  In  lower  margins  are  flourished  descenders. 

415 
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BINDING 

Modern.  Joseph  Haslewood's  heraldic  bookplate  pasted 
inside  the  cover. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Frail;  edges  very  ragged;  some  leaves  mounted. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Fragment  1:  C  B2.  Fragment  2:  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Very  close  to  Gg,  though  it  lacks  the  numerous  acci- 
dental variants  of  Gg;  of  high  textual  value.  Probably 
used  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  to  supplement  his  principal  MS. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Dialect  features  are  those  common  to  El  and  Hg,  no 
significant  differences  appearing. 

The  spelling  also  is  similar.   The  Ph1  scribe,  how- 
ever, uses  p  freely,  3  a  few  times  (chiefly  in  I),  and 
sch  rarely.   He  has  k  for  c  before  a  back  vowel  more  of- 
ten, and  he  uses  more  consistently  the  ie  spelling  in 
grief,  chiere ,  etc.   Vowel  doubling  he  carries  even  fur- 
ther, especially  in  open  syllables;  and  corrections,  e.g. 
saame  with  second  a  underdotted,  and  note  with  a  second 
o  inserted  above  the  line  (rhyme-word  roote),  indicate 
that  he  was  conscious  of  the  doubling.   Cf .  the  fact  that 
Hg  doubles  vowels  often  in  the  first  part  of  the  MS. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  first  known  collator  of  the  MS  (cf.  quotation  un- 
der Provenance)  read  the  vj  on  f.l  of  Q  1  as  &   foliation 
number,  but  the  series  on  folios  1-5  proves  conclusively 
that  the  numbers  are  the  quire  signature  v  with  the  folio 
numbers.   It  is  true  that  they  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
lower  margin  instead  of  at  the  right,  but  some  MSS  place 
their  signatures  thus.   The  signature  on  f.5,  though  ob- 
scured by  a  blot,  can  be  read  with  certainty;  the  lower 
margin  is  worn  away  where  the  signature  vvj  should  be. 

If  v  is  the  signature  of  the  quire,  it  suggests  that 
Ph1  was,  like  the  related  MS  Gg  (and  Ha3,  and  Ra3),  a 
large  collection  of  literature  in  which  CT  was  only  one 
item,  though  doubtless  the  principal  one.   If  the  ar- 
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rangement  of  tales  was  the  same  as  In  Gg,  CT  up  to  C  831, 
where  Q,  v  begins,  would  have  filled  only  66  to  71  folios, 
or  less  than  six  of  the  nineteen  or  twenty  quires  preced- 
ing this.  There  would  have  been  room  not  only  for  Troi- 
lus  and  LGW  and  Lydgate's  Temple  of  Glass,  which  are  in 
Gg,  but  for  a  number  of  other  pieces  (cf.  Ha3). 

Opposite  "me"  in  B  1884  the  scribe  wrote  ".i.  Chaucer". 
PROVENANCE 

The  first  known  mention  of  this  MS  is  in  a  note  on 
the  flyleaf  of  a  copy  of  Urry  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(643.m.l)  : 

"Mr.  Morell  Thurston  of  Rochester,  lent  me  a  MS. 1745. 
wcn  had  some  Things  of  Chaucer  in  it,  viz.  the  Legende  of 
good  women,  as  far  as  yf  lOO^*1  line  of  Ariadne.   The 
first  56  lines  I  collated  literatim,  in  order  to  form 
some  Iudgement  of  ye  Age  of  y§  MS.  but  in  y©  sequel,  I 
observed  only  the  more  material  variations,  it  contained 
also  part  of  yf  Canterbury  Tales,  beginning  at  lin. [sic] 
2349  of  the  Pardoner's  Tale,  but  this  is  by  a  different 
Scribe,  as  is  plain  from  ye  hand,  wfn  is  more  recent  as 
is  also  the  orthography.   There  was  once  5  leaves  more, 
for  yf  first  leaf  at  present  is  marked  vj  .  and  yf  MS.  at 
first  might  begin,  to  judge  by  the  spending[?]  of  y^  we 
now  have,  with  the  Chanonfs  Yeoman's  Prologue;  The  first 
twelve  lines  are  corrected  literatim,  this  Part  of  yf  MS. 
goes  as  far  as  pag.  153  of  Chaucer's  Tale. 

"The  same  volume  contains  also  a  good  Part  of  the  Far- 
son's  Tale,  from  pag.  201.  to  the  End.  this  too  is  by  a 
different  hand  and  more  recent  still,  cf  this  likewise  I 
have  minutely  compar'd  ye  first  twelve  lines.   Note  yf 
Part  has  the  Retractation  at  yf  close  of  yf  Parson's 
Tale,  pag.  214. 

"M^  Thurston  has  since  made  me  a  Present  of  this  MS." 

(Not  signed) . 

Its  next  appearance  is  in  the  sales  catalogue  of  Jo- 
seph Haslewood,  Dec. 16-24,  1833.   It  had  then  been  di- 
vided and  rebound  as  two  volumes,  Nos.  1302  and  1310.  No. 
1302  is  thus  described,  "Fragment  of  the  Canterbury 
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Tales;  an  ancient  Manuscript  on  paper";  No. 1310  is  de- 
scribed as  "Chaucer's  Legend  of  Good  Women.  An  Ancient 
Manuscript,  on  paper." 

The  first  of  these  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
bookseller  Payne  to  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  and  from  his 
library,  in  1923,  to  the  Rosenbach  Company.   The  second 
was  purchased  by  the  British  Museum  and  is  now  MS  Add. 
9852. 

Both  Ph1  and  Add. 9832  are  interleaved  with  parallel 
texts  from  the  printed  edition  of  1542. 

The  identity  of  the  two  fragments  with  the  Morell 
Thurston  MS  is  absolutely  proved  by  the  collations  in  the 
copy  of  Urry  (B.M.  643. m.l)  and  by  the  note  at  line  1985 
in  Add. 9832  in  an  18  C  hand  (possibly  William  Thomas's): 
"End  of  M.  T." 

Who  wrote  the  note  in  the  copy  of  Urry  is  unknown.  In 
MS  Add. 9832,  f.l  verso,  it  is  attributed  to  Urry;  but 
Urry  died  before  his  edition  was  published.   The  hand- 
writing is  clearly  not  that  of  Dr.  Thomas  Morell,  whose 
edition  of  part  of  the  CT  had  appeared  in  1737,  but  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Timothy  Thomas  (d.1751),  who  aided  in 
completing  Urry's  edition.  The  date  1745  is  of  course 
too  early  for  Tyrwhitt. 

The  problem  v/hether  they  had  been  wrongly  put  together 
before  Morell  Thurston  owned  them  and  rightly  separated 
by  Haslewood,  or  whether  they  were  originally  together 
but  assembled  from  different  sources,  is  not  easily  set- 
tled.  Both  Ph1  and  Add. 9852  are  in  the  less  common 
quarto  form,  and  both  apparently  in  twelves;  the  differ- 
ence in  size  might  be  explained  as  due  to  different  trim- 
ming; WM  are  different,  but  there  are  two  or  more  in  Add. 
9832;  the  hand  in  Add. 9832  is  not  the  same  as  that  in 
Ph1,  but  this  again  is  not  conclusive.  The  writing  in 
Add. 9832,  however,  is  dated  early  16  C  in  the  catalogue. 
The  text  in  Add. 9832  is  not  at  all  related  to  Gg  as  is 
the  text  of  Ph1  for  CT.   The  evidence  is,  in  fact,  so  in- 
conclusive that  even  if  the  early  names  in  Add. 9852  could 
be  identified,  they  would  not  be  a  safe  guide  to  the  his- 
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tory  of  Ph1.  They  are,  however,  given  for  the  sake  of 
completeness:  f.llb,  "Haraen  dy[=Amen  dit?]  Cotye",  15  C , 
possibly  the  scribe;  f.13,  "Will'm  Dene",  late  15  C. 

In  Ph1  there  are  also  two  names:  on  f.20b,  "John 
Eglysf elld" ,  and  on  f.16,  "Thomas  Devenysh"  —  both  1G  C, 
the  first  probably  the  earlier. 

Devenysh  (born  c. 1503/4)  is  identified  by  the  agree- 
ment of  his  name  with  his  signature  to  two  Add.  Charters 
in  the  British  Museum:  Add.  Ch. 29 875 (1553)  and  30099 
(1557).  He  was  of  Horselunges,  near  Hellingly,  Sussex, 
son  of  Richard  (cf.  a  possible  "rye"  on  f.132),  son  of 
Sir  John  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lord  Hoo  and  Has- 
tings.  Her  grandfather  was  Leo  Lord  Welles,  who  became 
connected  with  the  royal  family  by  marriage  with  Margaret 
Beauchamp,  Duchess  of  Somerset  (cf.  Ha1).   On  his  fa- 
ther's side,  Devenish  was  the  great-grandson  of  John  Dev- 
enish,  a  "King's  serjeant"  in  1446,  who  built  the  beauti- 
ful manor  house  of  Horselunges.   From  the  armorial  win- 
dows (now  there  in  replica)  and  from  the  will  of  the 
first  John,  connections  appear  with  the  Neville  family 
and  also  with  Cardinal  Morton  (cf.  Suss. Arch. Coll. ,LXVI, 
1-33,  and  LXIX, 71-75). 

John  Eglesfield  came  from  Yorkshire  (the  family  was 
originally  of  Cumberland).   The  herald  William  Harvey  be- 
gan his  visitation  of  1552  in  the  house  of  John  Egles- 
field at  Leconfield  (Visit. of  North[ Surt .Soc. .CXXII] , 
1,1)  and  his  pedigree  (ibid. .  1,91)  shows  that  a  John 
Eglesfield  had  married  a  daughter  of  a  Robert  Constable 
of  Plamborough.  This  John  (living  1531),  however,  bro- 
ther of  Lawrence,  was  the  father  of  the  man  whom  Harvey 
visited  (Harl.Soc. ,  XVI, 107).   As  CPR  and  LP  Hy  VIII 
show,  both  the  elder  John  and  his  brother  Lawrence  were 
in  the  King's  service  in  different  capacities.   In  1531, 
the  younger  John,  at  the  death  of  his  uncle  Lawrence,  in- 
herited extensive  properties  not  far  from  York  (Nth.Cy. 
Wills[  Surt.Soc. ,CXVI1  ,  1,281).   He  was  dead  by  1566  (PRO, 
IpM,Ch.Ser.,144/136)  . 

Since  neither  family  nor  local  ties  connect  the  two 
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men,  it  seems  possible  that  the  MS  was  transferred 
through  their  common  associations  with  the  Court.  An  in- 
teresting channel  is  suggested  by  the  William  Devenish, 
probably  a  kinsman  of  Thomas  (too  early  to  have  been  his 
son  William)  who  was  provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
1534-58  (Le  Neve,  111,553),  who  was  also  one  of  the 
King's  chaplains  (Hasted,  IV, 617) .   In  this  college  John 
Eglesfield  is  likely  to  have  had  a  special  interest, 
since  it  was  founded  by  his  ancestor,  Robert  Eglesfield, 
who  was  chaplain  to  Queen  Philippa. 

Since  the  John  Eglesfield  of  Ph1  was  probably  de- 
scended from  the  Annes( Agnes)  Constable  to  whom  Sir 
Thomas  Cumberworth  in  1451  left  his  CT,  this  MS  might  be 
Ph1  but  for  the  fact  that  Ph1  looks  later  than  this  date. 
It  migjit,  however,  be  copied  from  the  Cumberworth  MS; 
but  there  are  other  possibilities. 

For  photostats  and  permission  to  examine  the  MS  itself 
and  for  replies  to  inquiries  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  S. 
W.  Rosenbach. 


PHILLIPPS   8136    (Phe) 

CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  ends  in  I  1061. 
FORM 

Paper;  ff.  1-247.  Foliation  perhaps  17  C. 

Margined  with  ink  but  not  ruled,  red  on  some  pages, 
brown  on  others;  but  the  brown  occurs  rarely  except  at 
top  and  left  of  the  writing  space. 

11  3/8"  x  8  1/4";  writing  space  7  1/4"  x  4  3/4". 

Single  columns,  37-40  lines. 
WATERMARKS 

At  least  six,  but  the  writing  is  so  crowded  that  they 
cannot  be  clearly  distinguished.  Three  of  them  seem  to 
be  shields  with  initials  and  on  top  a  fleur-de-lys  or  a 
crozier. 
COLLATION 

Eights.  CW  visible  only  after  f .191;  15  C  signatures 
visible  in  early  quires  but  later  cut  away.   Qq:  l7(i 
lost);  28-268;  276( original) ;  288;  29 6( original ) ;  307(ii 
lost);  318;  324(the  rest  lost). 

In  some  quires  all  the  leaves  bear  signatures,  but 
usually  only  the  first  four. 

In  Q  1  the  loss  of  f .i  occurred  before  foliation;  it 
was  probably  a  blank  to  protect  the  text  (cf.  Bo1);  in 
Q,  30,  f  ,ii  was  obviously  numbered  229  and  lost  after  fo- 
liation (I  482-511  missing);  in  Q  32,  one  more  folio 
could  have  contained  the  rest  of  PsT  and  R. 
DATE:  1450-70. 
WRITING 

One  plain  cursive  hand,  similar  in  general  type  to 
that  of  Bo1. 
INK 

Brown,  varying  from  light  to  very  dark,  almost  black. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  signs  of  supervision  and  few  corrections,  mainly 
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by  the  scribe.  The  most  obvious  correction  is  on  f.193 
in  MkT  (242),  where  the  first  line  of  a  stanza  is  stroked 
out  in  red  and  the  stanza  then  begins  afresh  below  it. 
Guide  letters  for  capitals. 
ILLUMINATION 

None  except  a  4-line  initial  at  the  beginning  (blue 
with  red  penwork);  2-3  line  capitals  at  the  beginnings  of 
prologues  and  tales;  paragraph  marks  in  red. 
BINDING 

15  C.   Boards  covered  with  sheepskin.   Down  the  long 
side  and  across  the  bottom  is  a  wide  flap  of  sheepskin, 
a  continuation  of  the  front  cover.   Inside  the  long  side 
of  this  are  two  narrow  flaps  of  red  glazed  stuff  crossing 
the  flap  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  body  of  the  book  and 
held  in  place  by  knots  of  skin.   These  may  once  have 
served  as  braces  for  thongs  (not  there  at  present)  which 
fastened  the  flap  across  the  edges  of  the  leaves  and  were 
secured  on  two  square  metal  bosses  set  diagonally  on  the 
back  cover.  These  bosses  are  above  and  below  a  small 
name  plate  under  horn  held  in  place  by  straps  of  the  same 
red  stuff  nailed  with  brass  nails.   The  label  on  the  name 
plate,  in  a  heavy,  formal  book  hand,  reads: 

In  isto  LIbro  conti 
nentur  ffabula[ sic]  Cantua 
riensis  in  Anglicis. 
This  binding  seems  to  be  original  and  may  be  monastic 
(cf.  the  binding  of  Dean  Lyseaux's  Calendar  at  St.  Paul's, 
dated  1440) . 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Sound  except  for  the  few  lost  leaves  and  a  few  remar- 
gined. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  a  through  Ea;  then  type  d,  with  omissions:  Aabcd 
B1  D  Ea  Fb  G  C  Bs  H  I. 

The  shifting  of  |/  Bft1  from  an  exemplar  of  the  a  type 
to  one  of  the  d  type  caused  the  omission  of  Eb  Fa. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

The  twin  of  Bo1.   In  B1,  ex  J/ Bo1  seems  to  have  lacked 
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headlink,  prologue,  and  lines  288,  315,  421-27,  771-84, 
932-34,  and  1086-92  of  the  tale.   Bo1  picked  up  lines  1- 
57,  98-133,  and  the  missing  stanzas;  Ph2  got  only  99-133 
from  a  different  source.  Ph2  is  of  value  mainly  as  sug- 
gesting with  Fi  the  possible  contents  of  a  pre-CT  version 
of  the  tale.  Like  Bo1,  it  is  corrupt  and  much  edited. 
For  the  lack  of  about  one  quire  of  text  in  Mel,  cf.  Bo1. 
Concerning  the  many  passages  missing  in  MLT,  CLT,  and 
other  tales  see  chapter  on  Early  and  Revised  Versions. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

In  dialect  forms  and  spelling,  as  in  handwriting,  Ph2 
bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  related  Bo1  (q.v.).  It 
has  even  more  of  the  forms  that  mark  Bo1  as  belonging 
toward  the  North. 

In  spelling,  it  differs  from  Bo1  in:  more  frequent  J>; 
less  frequent  k  for  c;  less  regular  du,  su,  tu  for  dw, 
etc.;  more  frequent  final  i;  and  somewhat  more  frequent 
consonant  doubling. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

There  are  many  signs  that  Ph2  and  Bo1  were  made  in  the 
same  shop  and  by  scribes  trained  in  the  same  way  (cf . 
Bo1). 

The  glosses  are  limited  almost  entirely  to  explana- 
tions and  comments  in  16  C  hands,  the  work  of  persons  in- 
terested in  philology.  Examples  are:  A  672,  "foot  man- 
tel", "that  is  peradventure  the  same  that  we  call  a  save 
garde";  A  473,  "weomen  weare  spurres";  A  527,  "Thys  ys 
Wyclijf [?]";  A  885,  "A  fine  Allegorie";  A  1035-36,  "An 
hyperbolicall  speach  of  beautie";  A  1303,  "Blasphemy  a- 
gainst  godes  eternall  decree";  A  2746,  "bouke",  ".i. 
brest"  and  beneath  it  in  another  hand,  "B.  Buyck  .i. 
belly".  Many  obsolete  words  —  e.g.  saucefleme,  wanhope, 
gipcun  —  have  the  marginal  note,  "A  worde",  or  "An  old 
worde" .  At  D  356  is  an  interesting  attempt  to  give  the 
Anglo-Saxon  etymology  of  "burel" . 

At  the  end  of  Th  is  a  spurious  quatrain  alluding  to 
St.  Thomas.   It  is  in  Bo1  and  Dl,  and  was  probably  in 
Ha2;  cf.  the  similar  couplet  in  Nl. 
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PROVENANCE 

Phs  is  certainly  the  MS  described  by  Abraham  de  la 
Pryme  ( Surt . Soc . ,  XLIV,319)  and  listed  in  Bernard  (II,ii, 
360, No. 9185)  as  belonging  then  (1697)  to  Edmund  Canby: 
"All  the  works  of  old  Chaucer  in  long  folio.  This  vol. 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Canterbury.  Penes  D.  Edmund 
Canby,  de  Thorne,  in  Com.  Ebor."   In  a  pencilled  note  in 
a  British  Museum  copy  of  Urry  (643.m.l,  p. 36  of  Preface), 
William  Thomas  said  that  Urry  used  the  Canby  MS  and  that 
it  lacked  "the  Coke's  tale  and  Gamelyn  and  also  the 
Squire's  and  Merchant's  Tale,  and  is  imperfect  at  the 
end."  These  defects  are  true  only  of  Box  and  Phs,  and 
the  last  clause  is  true  of  Phs  only.   Finally,  in  Ph2  it- 
self, on  the  lower  edge  of  the  inside  front  cover,  gummed 
to  the  modern  vellum  lining  of  the  cover,  is  a  narrow, 
soiled  strip,  worn  at  the  lower  edge,  which  reads:  "J. 
Urry  X":  Ch:  borrowed  this  book  1714"  —  which  settles 
the  identity. 

Further,  on  the  Canby  MS  Thomas  added:  "It  is  now 
(1770)  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Irwin."   This  refers  to 
Charles  Ingram  Viscount  Irvine  (or  Irwin),  b.1726,  Groom 
of  the  Bedchamber  1756-60  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
1760-63  to  George  III.   His  daughter  Frances  married  Lord 
William  Gordon,  second  son  of  Cosmo  George  Gordon,  third 
Duke  of  Gordon  (cf.  G.E.C.  for  Irwin  and  Gordon);  and 
Lord  William,  according  to  a  note  in  the  hand  of  J.  P, 
Kemble  on  the  lining  of  the  front  cover,  gave  it  to  Kem- 
ble  in  1808.   Below  is  a  note  by  "T.  F.  F."  (T.  Fitzroy 
Fenwick)  indicating  that  it  was  sold  at  the  Kemble  sale 
in  1821  (No. 567).   It  was  bought  by  Heber  and  contains, 
pasted  inside  the  back  cover,  his  small  circular  label 
with  the  number  495;  under  this  number  it  is  described  in 
the  Heber  Catalogue.   At  the  Heber  sale  in  1836  it  was 
bought  by  Thorpe,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps, 
from  whose  library  it  was  acquired  in  1923  by  the  Rosen- 
bach  Company  of  New  York. 

Exactly  how  the  MS  was  passed  from  Canby  to  Lord  Ir- 
vine is  not  known;  but  the  book  itself  bears  clues  to  its 
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early  history.   Whether  De  la  Pryme's  statement  that  It 
once  "belonged  to  Christ  church,  Canterbury,  was  based  on 
a  press  mark  on  a  flyleaf  since  lost,  we  cannot  tell,  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  owned  near 
Canterbury  in  the  16  C. 

That  it  was  owned  by  some  one  living  in  or  near  Chil- 
ham  (c.  5  miles  southwest  of  Canterbury)  or  Godmersham 
(c.  two  miles  further  on)  is  attested  by  a  group  of  names 
on  f.90b: 

"Itm  all  the  ade  endes[i.e.  odd  ends?]  that  is  howynge 
me  yn  chellame  a  monge  my  fryndes 

Itm  fyrst  symond  mockt  howes  me  xxx  s 

Itm  more  wyllam  my re  howes  me  xxxv  s 

Itm  more  edwarde  welles  of  godmassame  howe  me  x  s"  . 
Godmersham  was  a  manor  belonging  to  the  prior  of  Christ- 
church  from  the  time  of  Edward  II,  and  the  priors  fre- 
quently resided  there.  After  the  Dissolution  it  was 
granted  in  1545  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral 
(Hasted,  111,158).   Of  the  three  names  in  the  memorandum 
quoted  above,  Edward  Welles  of  Godmersham  in  1573  was 
listed  in  an  archiepiscopal  visitation  as  refusing  to  pay 
money  he  was  assessed  for  the  poor  (Arch. Cant.  .  XXIX, 281). 
Of  the  other  two  names,  although  no  "Symond  Mockt"  has 
been  found,  a  Richard  Mockett  was  living  at  Challock, 
very  near  Godmersham,  in  1560  (Kent .Rec .Soc . ,  VII,2[East 
Kent  Rec.]);  in  his  will  proved  in  1565  he  arranged  that 
his  manor  in  Godmersham  should  be  sold  to  pay  his  debts 
(Hasted,  III,160,n.r) ;  his  second  son  Timothy  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Middle  Temple  in  1559-60  (Hopwood,  1,125).  Si- 
mon was  probably  another  son  or  a  kinsman  of  Richard.  No 
"Wyllam  Myre" ( rMere?)  has  been  found,  but  a  manor  of 
Mere  finally  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Finch  family 
(Hasted,  11,532),  who  were  of  Eastwell,  very  near  Chal- 
lock and  Godmersham.   On  f .169b  are  the  names  "Mr  Frost 
Mr  harrye  ffynche"  (16  C).   Although  there  were  several 
Henrys  in  the  Finch  family,  the  one  that  seems  most  prob- 
able was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  of  Eastwell,  who  died  in 
1563  (Via it .Kent  1619-21.  p. 58).   A  "Mr  Frost"  was  vicar 
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of  Teston  near  Maidstone  in  1630  (Hasted,  11,293),  but 
he  seems  too  late.   On  f.l63b  is  "Jhon  payn"  (smudged), 
who  may  have  been  the  man  of  that  name  of  Shottenton  in 
Chilham,  who  died  in  1625,  aged  84  (Berry,  Kent  Gen.,  p. 
425,  and  cf.  Hasted,  III,137sqq).   On  f,155b  is  "Rychard 
Howell  wyttnes  at  the  sealyng"  (16  C);  and  although  no 
Richard  has  been  found,  there  was  a  16  C  Kentish  family 
of  Howell  (Hasted,  11,240).   A  reference  to  "R  Peny,L  is 
scribbled  on  f.l23b.   Although  the  name  occurs  in  Eastry 
in  the  early  16  C,  no  connection  with  the  other  names  has 
been  found. 

Taken  all  together,  the  names  show  that  the  MS  was 
owned  very  near  Canterbury  in  the  second  half  of  the  16C; 
and  this  fact,  together  with  the  monastic  type  of  binding, 
suggests  that  it  may  have  been  the  MS  bequeathed  by  John 
Parmenter,  commissary  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  died  in  1485.   But  since  he  left  his  MS  to  a  man  who 
seems  to  have  been  of  Northampton,  the  discussion  of  this 
possibility  has  been  reserved  for  the  chapter  on  Recorded 
MSS. 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  A  2718  -  I  917. 
FORM 

Vellum  (variable  in  thickness  and  quality);  ff.  i-vii 
(paper  flyleaves)  plus  199.  Not  foliated. 

11  3/4"  x  8";  writing  space  8  1/2"  x  4  9/16". 

Margined  and  ruled  in  light  brown  ink,  ff .1-42,73-80; 
ff .  43-72  and  81-199  are  ruled  in  rose-colored  ink.  Much 
trimmed,  especially  at  top;  page  headings  often  cut  away, 

Single  columns,  40  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights,  with  CW.  The  signatures  ( in  18  C  capitals) 
should  be  disregarded.  Qq:  l°-4°(all  lost);  54(i,ii,vii, 
viii  lost);  6°-7°(all  lost);  88;  97(vi  lost);  108-118; 
127(viii  lost);  137(i  lost,  and  viii  bound  in  as  viii  of 
Q  12);  148;  157(viii  lost);  168-308;  31°-33°(all  lost); 
347(vii  lost);  358(MS  ends  at  I  917  with  CW) . 

The  signatures  were  evidently  put  in  when  the  MS  was 
misbound  in  1746,  as  they  agree  with  the  arrangement 
given  in  the  numbered  list  (early  19  C)  on  the  flyleaf  v, 
3esides  the  present  misbinding  of  Qq  12-14,  the  order  of 
tales  is  still  eccentric  and  is  due  to  a  disarrangement 
in  ex  J/  £w,,  modified  in  Ph3  itself;  see  chapter  on  Order 
of  Tales. 

The  loss  of  Qq  1-4  and  ff.i-ii  of  Q  5  carried  away  A 
1-2717;  the  loss  of  ff .vii-viii  of  Q  5  (gemels  of  i-ii) 
and  of  Qq  6-7  accounts  for  A  3040-4422,  the  2-line  link 
and  Gam  1-43.  In  Q  9,  f ,vi  is  lost,  with  Bs  1368-1446. 
In  Qq  12-14,  leaves  are  partly  lost  and  partly  still  in 
disorder:  f.viii  of  Q  12  is  lost,  and  in  its  place  is 
bound,  as  f .43,  f.viii  of  Q  13;  f.i  of  Q  13  is  also  lost 
and  the  remaining  six  (ff. 52-57)  now  follow  Q  14,  which 
is  complete  (ff. 44-51).  The  loss  here  between  Q  12  and 
Q  13  is  puzzling;  Q  12,  f.vii(f.42)  ends  with  Bc  4635, 
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and  Q  13,  f.ii(f.52)  begins  with  B1  79;  since  this  MS 
should  not  have  B2  4637-52,  the  only  losses  would  seem 
to  be  Bs  4636  and  B1  1-78;  we  must  therefore  suppose  that 
the  lost  viii  was  blank  except  for  the  single  line  B2 
4636.  The  loss  of  f .viii  of  Q  15  probably  carried  with  it 
the  end  of  SqT  (P  656-70),  the  adapted  link  (P  673-708), 
and  the  beginning  of  MeT  (E  1245-69),  as  they  occur  in 
this  order  in  the  related  Pw,  Mm,  Gl.  In  Q  18,  f.iv  is 
badly  torn,  carrying  away  D  372-451,  except  for  a  few 
words  at  the  beginnings  of  lines  on  the  recto  and  at  the 
end  of  the  last  line  of  the  verso.  Q  30  ends  with  P  1406, 
after  which  three  quires  are  missing  (containing  F  1407- 
1624,  H  1-362,  I  1-515).  Polio  vii  of  Q  34  is  gone,  with 
I  66  8-92.  The  MS  breaks  off  at  the  end  of  Q,  35;  another 
quire  would  have  contained  the  rest  of  I  and  R. 
DATE 

1430-50. 
WRITING 

Very  graceful  and  strong  book  hands,  by  two  writers 
trained  alike  but  differing  slightly  in  form  and  style. 
The  second  begins  at  MLP  and  continues  to  the  end.  It  is 
more  rounded  and  careless  than  the  first  and  becomes  in- 
creasingly so. 
INK 

Brown,  varying  considerably  from  dark  to  light,  and 
changing  markedly  when  the  hand  changes. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

A  number  of  supervisor's  directions  in  crayon  and  ink 
remain.  In  the  margin  at  the  heading  for  ShT,  "the 
schyp  ..."  in  red  crayon  is  still  visible.  On  ff.  168  and 
170b  is  the  scribbled  name  "Mellibe" ,  apparently  by  the 
director,  and  on  many  pages  in  PkT  and  MkT  the  scribbled 
page  heading  can  still  be  seen  below  or  above  the  fin- 
ished work. 

In  the  first  few  folios  small  circles  in  the  margin 
(Gam  142,310,381,436,881;  B  1259)  seem  to  mark  errors  in 
the  text  (as  in  Hae).  Sometimes  the  error  seems  to  be 
only  one  of  spelling  or  dialect  intrusion,  as  in  A  2911, 
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2930,  2933,  2942,  2943,  where  "feer"  Is  written  for 
"fire",  but  in  A  2780  the  omission  of  a  word  (space  left) 
is  distinctly  indicated. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  work  of  the  second  scribe 
there  are  guides  in  brown  ink  for  the  paragraph  marks; 
elsewhere  not. 
ILLUMINATION 

Five-line  initials  and  sprays  in  gold  and  color  are 
used  at  beginnings  of  tales,  3-line  gold  on  colored 
ground  before  links.   At  first  the  colors  are  mainly  blue 
and  gold,  with  a  little  pink,  and  green  in  the  sprays; 
later  (Bs  1191)  there  are  green  flowers,  and  still  later 
(D1)  a  bright  orange  is  used.   CW  are  brown,  usually 
framed  in  brown,  but  glosses,  incipits  and  explicits,  and 
page  headings  are  in  rubric,  with  blue  or  gold  paragraph 
marks  before  them,  sometimes  ink  ornamentation  showing 
beneath.   Stanza  beginnings  are  indicated  by  alternate 
blue  and  gold  paragraph  marks  in  MLT,  PrT,  MkT,  but  not 
in  C1T  or  SNT .   Flourishes  in  the  writing  are  sometimes 
developed  into  leaves  (cf.  ff. 62, 63, 66, 75, 88, etc. )  or 
grotesque  heads  are  drawn  in  the  letters  (cf.  ff.44,54, 
73,76,88,91,120b,etc). 
BINDING 

Vellum,  showing  on  the  inside  traces  of  writing  -- 
perhaps  originally  a  legal  document.   On  f.27  is  a  note 
stating  that  the  book  was  bound  by  Z.  Jones,  July  3, 
1746.   It  was  rebound  by  "F.  R."  Nov.  16,  1882  (note  in- 
side the  cover) . 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Except  for  loss  of  leaves,  excellent;  very  little 
stained  or  used. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  d  (disarranged): 

A  X  B2abef  B1  Fa  Eb  D  Ea  G  C  Bscd  Fb  I. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Ph3  is  regularly  a  member  of  the  subgroup  gw.  (cf.CG) 
except  in  FkT,  where  to  F  1345  it  is  from  a  highly  edited 
and  quite  unknown  MS,  which,  however,  affords  no  impor- 
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tant  variant  except  the  omission  of  F  1001-6.   Ph3  was 
doubtless  supplying  a  loss  of  leaves  in  its  immediate  an- 
cestor. This  y  £w,  was  unbound  and  suffered  disarrangement 
before  Pw  was  copies  and  further  disarrangement  and  los- 
ses before  Mm  and  Ph3  were  made.  The  scribes  of  Y  £w  and 
Ph3  were  careless  but  the  group  readings  are  important. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  two  scribes  differ  conspicuously  in  dialect  forms. 
Like  the  first  scribe  in  Lc,  No.l  lacks  a  significant 
number  of  instances  to  illustrate  points  on  which  there 
is  to  some  extent  agreement  in  MSS  of  the  $  group.  The 
prevailing  feer(=fire)  may  indicate  a  Southeastern 
scribe.  No. 2  has  a  fairly  large  number  of  West  Midland 
forms,  and  a  few  that  suggest  Southwest  Midland.   A 
single  instance  of  the  pronoun  heo,  rare  in  CT  MSS,  ap- 
pears (B  872).  A  few  Northern  forms  are  probably  inher- 
ited. 

In  spelling,  No.l  uses:  occasional  £>,  more  frequent 
sch;  at  times  has  trouble  with  th,  ght,  gh  (youghthe, 
lygh  =  lyth);  has  usual  qw  for  qu;  frequent  i  final; 
frequent  aw,  ow  for  au,  ou.  Vowel  doublings  are  unusu- 
ally plentiful  (note  seenden,  soory,  leerne,  and  the  pre- 
ferred eeye,  heeygh) .   No. 2  uses?  occasional  J>;  frequent 
3(both  sounds);  nearly  regular  sch;  occasional  k  for  c, 
frequent  ck  for  kk;  frequent  y  for  usual  i  (ys,  hys,  y  r 
I  pro. ,  e.g.);  frequent  aw,  ow  for  au,  ou.   Vowels  are 
not  often  doubled. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

On  the  modern  flyleaf  iii  verso  is  a  note,  signed  nT 
F  F"  (T.  F.  Fenwick),  referring  to  an  earlier  note  on  iv 
recto  about  the  former  misbinding  of  the  MS,  and  on  fly- 
leaf v  a  list  of  the  tales  with  remarks  on  the  disorder 
and  deficiencies  (apparently  by  Heber),  the  substance  of 
which  has  been  given  above.  The  signatures,  as  has  been 
said,  belong  to  the  disordered  state  just  mentioned.  The 
curious  fact  that  signatures  E,  G,  M,  are  on  f .ii  of  the 
quire  instead  of  f .i  is  due  to  careless  disregard  of  the 
loss  of  catchwords. 
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In  th.e  early  part  of  the  MS  (to  C1T)  and  In  some  later 
quires,  every  line  of  verse  ends  with  a  tailed  period; 
in  Q  21,  f.via  to  viib  (two  lines  from  top),  the  periods 
are  in  red.  These  periods  are  not  punctuation  marks,  but 
ornaments. 

The  Cam  xviijm  in  the  rubric  heading  of  PrT  is  the 
only  relic  in  this  MS  of  the  series  of  numbers  found  spo- 
radically in  several  £$  MSS,  giving  the  original  £&  order 
of  the  tales. 

"The  Stag  of  an  hert"  is  centered  before  F  347. 

On  f .viii  verso  of  Q  23,  a  space  of  12  or  13  lines  is 
left  blank  after  G  631;  as  G  632  begins  the  next  page  it 
seems  probable  that  the  scribe  of  Q.  23  was  writing  to 
connect  with  Q  24( already  written,  by  another  hand?)  and 
made  a  slight  miscalculation.   Such  gaps  at  the  ends  of 
quires  occur  in  other  CT  MSS  and  were  very  common  in  Uni- 
versity MSS,  according  to  Destrez,  La  Pecia. 

C1T  is  written  without  any  division  into  parts  except 
at  197,  where  there  is  a  tv/o-line  champ  and  in  the  margin 
"Greselde",  by  the  rubricator. 

In  MkT,  stanzas  are  marked  off  by  paragraph  marks,  but 
in  the  Modern  Instances  incorrectly,  and  there  are  no 
headings  after  MDe  Cenobia" . 

In  the  Sh-Pr  link  the  rubric  assigns  the  words  of  the 
Host  to  the  Prioress. 

Originally  a  form  of  the  Sq-Pk  link  must  have  occurred 
twice  in  Ph3;  once,  as  in  Pw,  Mm,  Gl,  it  connected  SqT 
and  MeT;  this  is  missing  from  loss  of  leaves.   After  its 
exemplar  had  lost  FkT,  Ph3  borrowed  it  and  the  Sq-Fk  link 
from  another  source. 

On  f.80b  is  the  enigmatical  note  (18  C),  "This  Book 
cost  2d  the  doing." 

On  f ,49b  is  an  interesting  bit  of  evidence  as  to  the 
order  of  processes;  The  first  word  of  F  11  has  been 
erased  and  the  word  "thorgh" ,  written  in  the  margin  for 
insertion,  has  been  half  covered  by  the  illuminator's 
capital.   A  later  hand  has  written  in  the  erasure  what 
looks  like  "Ey"  but  was  perhaps  intended  for  "By" . 
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The  scribe,  although  not  intelligent  enough  to  put 
the  tales  in  proper  order,  nevertheless  changed  "this 
miracle"  to  "this  tale"  in  B  1881  when  he  placed  the 
link  and  Sir  Thopas  after  PdT;  cf.  Mm. 
PROVENANCE 

At  the  Heber  sale,  1836,  No. 495"*;  sold  to  Thorpe,  who 
sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps.   Bought  from  the  Phil- 
lipps  Library  in  1923  by  the  Kosenbach  Company  of  New 
York,  to  whom  our  thanks  are  due  for  photostats  and  an- 
swers to  Inquiries.   The  MS  is  free  of  scribbled  names 
and  other  clues  to  early  ownership. 


CONTENTS 

1.  Lydgate 

2.  Chaucer 

3.  Chaucer 

4 .  Lydgate 
ff.83b-84. 

5.  Chaucer 

6.  Lydgate 

7.  Lydgate 

8.  Lydgate 


PHILLIPPS  8299  (Ph4) 
(Huntington  HM  140) 


s  St.  Alban  and  St.  Amphibal,  ff.1-66. 

s  Clerk's  Tale,  ff.67-82b. 

s  Truth,  f.82b-83. 

s  "Vpponne  a  crosse  nayled  I  am  for  the", 


s  Anelida  and  Arc it e,  ff. 84-86. 

s  "As  a  Midsummer  Rose",  ff.86b-88. 

s  "Song  of  Vertu",  ff.88b-90. 

s  "Testamentum" ,  ff.90-91b. 
9.  "Most  mercifull  lorde  by  thyne  habundant  good- 
nesse",  ff.92b-95b.  Polios  96-123  are  blank  except  for 
scribbles. 

10.  "The  processe  of  the  bible  of  Englisshe  policy", 
ff .124-139. 

11.  Historia  Appolonii  regis  Tyri,  ff .139b-152b. 

12.  History  of  St.  Ursula  (English  prose  followed  by 
Latin  hymns  and  prayers  addressed  to  her),  ff. 153-155. 
Polios  155b-166a  are  blank  except  for  scribbles  and  ac- 
counts. 

13.  "Children  and  yong  men  that  come  to  this  Citee" 
(poem),  ff .166b-167a. 

14.  Six  Masters'  opinion  on  how  to  please  God,  ff.l67a- 
168. 

15.  Psalm  translated  by  St.  Hilary,  f,168b. 

16.  Seven  things  necessary  for  receiving  pardon,  f.169. 
For  Nos.  1,  4,  6,  7,  8,  cf.  MacCracken,  I,xi-xxxi;  for 

Nos.  9  and  13,  cf.  Brown,  Register,  Nos.  1375  and  384; 
No. 10  is  The  Lib ell  of  English  Policx  (ed.  Warner). 
FORM 

To  f .91,  paper  between  inner  and  outer  sheets  of  vel- 
lum; then  all  paper;  ff.  ii  plus  169.  Foliation  modern. 

11  1/4"  x  8";  writing  space  8  1/4"  x  4  1/4"  to  4  3/4". 
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Ruled;  not  much  trimmed. 
Single  columns,  31-35  lines. 
WATERMARKS 

1.  Main,  not  in  Briquet,  ff.1-91. 

2.  Tete  de  Boeuf,  Briquet  14261  (1473),  ff .92-123,169. 

3.  Ciseaux,  Briquet  3579  (1456-67),  ff. 124-68. 
COLLATION 

Usually  sixteens,  with  irregularities.  Qq:  l14(ff.l- 
13,  6  numbered  twice;  5  paper  sheets  between  inner  and 
outer  vellum);  216-416(6  paper  sheets  betv/een  2  vellum); 
515(same;  vellum  leaf  viii,  between  ff.  68  and  69,  lost); 
6X5(vellum  leaf  xvi,  between  91  and  92,  lost);  715(f.viii 
lost,  between  ff.  98  and  99;  sewed  between  99  and  100); 
8X0(vii,viii  lost;  sewed  after  f.112);  96(i  lost  before 
f.117;  iii,iv,v  lost  between  ff.  117  and  118;  sewed  after 
f.117);  101(f.l23  pasted  to  f.124);  ll45(sewed  between 
ff.  146  and  147;  one  folio  lost  between  ff.  159  and  160); 
12x(pasted  to  f.168). 
DATE 

1450-80. 
WRITING 

In  the  first  booklet,  five  hands  distributed  as  fol- 
lows:  1)  Qq  1,  2,  4.   2)  Q  3,  f.62a;  f. 82, lines  29-83; 
ff. 84, line  17  -  84b, line  9;  f. 90b, lines  14-20.   3)  ff. 
62b-82,line  28;  ff ,83b- 84, line  16;  ff. 84b, line  10  -  85a, 
line  20;  ff.88a-89a;  f. 90a, lines  10-13;  ff. 90b, line  21  - 
91b, line  7;  f,168b.   4)  ff. 85a, line  21  -  87b;  ff.89b-90a, 
line  9;  f. 91b, lines  10-35.   5)  f. 91b, lines  8-9. 

The  other  pieces  do  not  concern  us. 
INK 

To  f ,62a,  Hand  1  seems  to  be  generally  lighter  than 
Hand  2;  ff .62b-72b,line  18  "drede"  are  dark;  ff. 72b, line 
18  "for"  -  73a, line  5  are  light;  ff. 73a, line  6  -76b  are 
dark;  f.77a  is  lighter  gradually  getting  darker  to  f.81a; 
ff .81b -83a  are  light.   Obviously  the  writing  was  much  in- 
terrupted. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  supervision;  few  corrections  (cf.  E  394,399,1206). 
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ILLUMINATION 

In  C1T,  none  except  a  3-line  initial  in  red,  and  the 
initials  of  lines  touched  with  red. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Good. 
BINDING 

English  russia  leather;  c.1835. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

A  bad  copy  of  a  MS  of  good  tradition,  nearest  to  |/&&3 
and  |/RaJ5-Tc1. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING  (C1T) 

Dialect  forms  indicate  East  Midland  toward  the  North. 

The  spelling  is  irregular,  no  unusual  features  recur- 
ring consistently  or  even  frequently.   Features  are:  some 
variable  spellings  for  -gh,  -ght;  rather  frequent  -ns  for 
-nee  (centens,  audiens);  fairly  frequent  v  for  medial  u 
consonant;  rare  v  for  w,  w  for  v  (vepte,  voo,  lowith); 
frequent  ea  as  in  peas,  mean;  occasional  ow,  ov,  for  ou. 
Vowel  doubling  is  infrequent.  The  scribe  is  careless 
about  rhyme -spellings,  and  he  makes  many  errors  (e.g. 
vnkillrvnlik,  wennethevnneth,  slalowe«swalowe) . 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  make-up  of  the  MS  suggests  that  it  consists  of  two 
separate  books  brought  together  with  some  additions.   Fo- 
lios 1-91  consist  of  quires  normally  of  six  sheets  (dou- 
ble leaves)  of  paper  between  inner  and  outer  sheets  of 
vellum;  the  paper  has  WM  No.l.   Folios  124-168  are  a 
single  gathering  of  paper  with  WM  No. 3;  originally  a 
quire  of  46  which  has  lost  a  leaf  between  ff .  159  and 
160.   Paper  No. 2  (ff. 92-123)  is  blank  except  for  item  No. 
9  (ff. 92-95),  scribbles  (ff. 93-123),  and  item  No. 16  (f. 
169).  William  Turnar  (see  below)  apparently  put  together 
the  two  original  books,  as  his  claim  of  ownership  appears 
on  ff .  100  and  169. 

The  MS  is  unusually  full  of  scribbles,  perhaps  because 
it  had  so  many  blank  leaves.   Most  of  the  names  scribbled 
in  it  are  identified  under  Provenance.   Several  bits  of 
Latin  occur  on  f.H2b;  the  most  interesting  philologic- 
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ally  is:  "propria  manew  me  Thomam  Smythe  de  Wylton" .  In- 
teresting also  is  a  drawing  on  f ,100a  of  a  jug  between 
"Je  bony  an"  and  "Je  plaise  an"  (15  C).   On  f.169  occurs 
the  name  "Byllyngton"  (15  C),  as  yet  unplaced. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  although  the  heading  of 
No. 10  calls  it  the  "bible"  of  English  policy,  the  colo- 
phon is  "Explicit  libellus  de  polecia  conservativa 
Maris." 

C1T  is  written  without  heading  or  prologue  and  with 
no  indication  of  stanzas.  The  Envoy  (E  1177-1212)  fol- 
lows immediately  without  heading  upon  E  1162  (1163-76 
out)  and  is  followed  immediately,  with  no  heading  or 
space,  by  the  ballad  Truth  (1-21),  after  which  the  scribe 
has  written  an  explicit  with  a  paraffe. 

On  f.l69b  is  an  illiterate  copy  (early  16  C)  of  a 
well-known  curse  for  any  one  who  should  steal  the  book: 

"Thys  Boke  hys  whon[one  ]  and  crystes  cers  hys  a  nodor 
he  that  steles  they  boke  thake [take  ]  they  thodor." 
PROVENANCE 

On  f .97  is  a  note  which  places  the  MS  in  1527.   It  is 
dated  16  Dec,  19  Henry  VIII,  and  was  written  by  "William 
Marshall,  armerar"  of  London;  it  includes  the  place  name 
"bivdeley" (Bewdley,  Worcestersh. )  or  "ane  othar  plase 
werre  my  lade  prynses  consell  lye the " ,  and  the  names  of 
seven  persons,  three  of  whom  are  identified  as  members 
of  the  Council  of  Princess  Mary,  immediately  before  she 
was  taken  to  the  Court.  They  are:  "my  lorde  of  exetor" 
(John  Voysey  or  Veysey,  alias  Harman,  Bishop  of  Exeter 
1519-51  and  1553-54);  "mastar  doktar  bernele"  (Dr.  John 
Burnell,  Mary's  almoner  and  treasurer;  cf.  LP  Hy  VIII. 
IV, 1, No. 2331) ;  "Ry chard  base  notare" ;  "Rychard  Jonson 
setezen  and  habardashar  of  london  and  yeman  of  the  cham- 
bar  w^  my  lord  feres"  (Walter  Devereux,  Lord  Ferrers,  c. 
1488/9-1558);  "William  Kartar,  armerar"  (in  charge  of  the 
artillery  at  Ludlow  in  1534,  died  in  1551;  cf.  LP  Hy 
VIII.  VII, Nos. 1026 [28], 1455,  and  Index),  for  whom  Mar- 
shall had  paid  a  debt  due  to  "Rychard  Welles"  at  Strat- 
ford-at-Bow.  The  name  William  Marshall  occurs  again 
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on  f.l65a. 

On  f.166  is  another  note,  in  the  same  hand,  dated 
1521  (refers  to  events  of  Dec,  12  Henry  VIII);  it  men- 
tions "John  Skot"  (presumably  the  Queen's  tailor  [cf. 
Ad*] ;  there  are  allusions  to  him  between  1530  and  1547 
in  LP  Hy  VIII,  Indexes;  also,  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of 
Princess  Mary f ed. Madden  1,  Index, s. v. ,Scutt) ;  also  "mas- 
tar  breges"  (cf,  John  Brydges,  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  in 
1521  and  1530,  LP  Hy  VIII.  III,l,p.502,  and  V,p.320); 
and  two  other  persons,  "Nycolas  Slendon"  and  "Rogear  Ot- 
ley" (of  the  Pitchford  family?  Cf.  Hae  and  Shropsh.Arch. 
Soc . ,  VII,361sqq),  who  have  not  been  identified  but  who 
certainly  belong  to  the  group. 

On  f,165b,  Marshall  writes  a  statement  of  the  "p'sett* 
[proceeds?]  of  scavagyng  gaderid  by  Robard  Actun  and 
Wyll'm  Marshall",  which  includes  the  following  names: 
"John  More,  the  Cutlar  nexte  the  flowredeluse,  Mygghell 
the  ffrutrare,  John  pachet[Paget ?] ,  Rychard  lyne,  Thomas 
Alen,  Robbard  Actun,  Nicolis  Krystin,  Rychard  Alen,  and 
John  Bartun." 

From  these  three  notes  (his  name  occurs  also  on  the 
end  flyleaf) ,  it  would  seem  that  William  Marshall  owned 
the  MS  at  least  between  1521  and  1528.   For  Robert  Actun, 
groom  of  the  Chamber,  1524,  Gentleman  Usher,  1528,  cf. 
I£  Hy  VIII.  IV, Index. 

A  still  earlier  owner  was  probably  the  William  Turnar 
who  put  the  two  books  together  (see  above).   On  f.100  he 
wrote  "ego  Wyllm's  Tornar  scripsitt  hie"  (15-16  C);  and 
on  f .169b  he  is  probably  referred  to  in  "This  is  Master 
Turnars  Boke  testes  Johan  Dolman  Jamys  Crock  And  Master 
Harrewood  gentillman."  Although  William  Turners  are  un- 
fortunately common  in  the  records  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII,  the  references  given  above  to  Brydges,  Master  of 
the  Wardrobe,  and  to  other  persons  connected  with  the 
royal  households,  suggest  as  this  earlier  owner  a  William 
Turner  who  was  Master  of  the  Robes  for  Henry  VII  (Kempe, 
St.-Martin-le-Grand.  p. 113).   Of  his  three  witnesses, 
Crock  has  not  been  found,  but  there  was  a  John  Dolman, 
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yeoman  of  the  Queen's  Chamber,  1509-12  (LP  Hy  VIII,  1,1, 
No. 1266);  and  the  title  "Master"  given  to  Harrewood  sug- 
gests that  he  may  have  been  William  Harwood(Horewood, 
Whorwood)  who  was  admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple  in  1519 
(MT  Bench  Bk. .  pp. 138-39). 

Other  names  attach  the  MS  to  London:  "Maister  Joh'n 
Hammwltone  in  Seint  Jeyllis  Parishe  with  ought  cripulgat" 
(f.l22b),  and  "Har  ri  gar  de  nar"  (15-16  C)  three  times 
(f.l69b).   The  name  "henry  haworth"  on  f,169b  may  or  may 
not  be  intended  for  Henry  Howard. 

Later  names  tell  nothing  about  the  history  of  the  MS. 
On  f ,112b  are  "Thomam  Smythe  de  Wyllton"  and  "Thomas  Ma- 
son" .   A  Thomas  Smythe  held  the  manor  of  Knighton  near 
Salisbury  in  1551  and  1553  (Hoare,  IV [ Chalk] ,p.l43) ,  and 
a  Thomas  Mason  was  canon  residentiary  of  Salisbury  in 
1624  and  held  various  offices  in  the  neighborhood  (Jones, 
Fasti  Eccles . Sarisb . »  pp. 350-51),  but  no  connection  with 
each  other  appears  and  none  with  the  earlier  names.  This 
is  true  also  of  a  group  of  names  (f,113a)  under  date  of 
18  Elizabeth  and  very  difficult  to  make  out  because  of 
the  elaborate  chirography:  "Wyll  James",  "Henry  Diszell" 
[  ?] ,  and  "Jhon  Hadlam" [ ?] . 

The  MS  belonged  to  Richard  Gough  (1735-1809)  and  is 
No. 4197  in  his  sales  catalogue.   No.l  is  described  from 
the  colophon,  but  no  other  pieces  are  listed  to  No. 10; 
that  is  mentioned,  and  also  Nos.  11,  12,  15,  and  16;  13 
and  14  are  perhaps  represented  by  "a  short  poem  with  a 
'Tretis  of  Tribulation.'" 

The  MS  next  appeared  at  the  Heber  sale  in  1836  (XI, 
No. 1133);  it  was  bought  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  and  sold 
to  the  Rosenbach  Company  for  the  Huntington  Library  in 
1923. 

For  the  possibility  that  the  first  of  the  two  "books" 
(ff.1-91)  was  owned  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaworth  (d.1458),  see 
chapter  on  Recorded  Manuscripts. 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  ends  in  I  1062. 
FORM 

Paper  (heavy);  ff.  il(vellum  flyleaves)  plus  364  plus 
i(vellum  flyleaf).  There  is  an  unnumbered  leaf  between 
ff.  173  and  174,  and  another  between  ff .  292  and  293. 
Two  of  the  present  flyleaves  are  pasted  to  the  present 
covers.  Foliation  modern. 

11"  x  7  3/4";  writing  space  8  1/4"  x  4  1/4". 

Margined  and  ruled  in  dry  point. 

Single  columns,  normally  29  lines  (27-32). 
WATERMARKS 

1.  Deux  fleches  en  sautoir,  Briquet  6303  (1462-74), 
ff. 1-120. 

2.  Ciseaux,  probably  one  of  Briquet  3694-96  (1433-56), 
ff. 121-353. 

3.  Ciseaux,  not  identified,  ff. 355-62. 
COLLATION 

Twenties,  with  CW;  Q  1  is  numbered  in  the  lower  right 
hand  corners  of  the  rectos  of  ff .11-20;  with  Q,  2  begin 
15  C  signatures,  a-s.  Qq:  leo-lleo;  1216( original) ;  13s0; 
1415(i,ii,iii  and  xix,xx  lost);  15eo-18eo;  1913(xiv-xx 
show  as  stubs). 

The  loss  of  ff.  i,  ii,  and  iii  in  Q  14  carried  away 
B  1733-1892;  the  loss  of  ff .  xix  and  xx  involved  B  2428- 
2492;  in  Q  19,  as  only  I  1062-80  and  R  are  missing,  sev- 
eral leaves  were  probably  blank.  For  Q  12  see  Special 
Features. 
DATE 

1460-80. 
WRITING 

One  fluent  professional  hand  (writing  much  smaller 
than  usual  on  ff.1-20).  The  scribe  copied  also  Ry1,  ff. 
167  -  end  of  CT,  Arundel  59,  Harley  2251,  B.M.  Add. 34360, 
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and  parts  of  Trinity ( Camb. )  R.3.20 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  working 
in  John  Shirley's  shop  after  Shirley's  death  (cf.  Ham- 
mond, MP,  XXVII, 27-33). 
INK 

Usually  a  warm  brown,  darker  to  the  end  of  Q  1;  cor- 
rections sometimes  in  darker  ink.   On  f.265b,  with  the 
words  "is  better",  the  ink  becomes  purplish  in  both  text 
and  glosses  (no  doubt  by  some  later  chemical  process), 
and  on  f.266b  changes  again  to  a  very  light  brown. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  director  and  no  efficient 
supervision,  although  the  two  false  starts  made  in  quires 
12  and  13  were  stopped  and  stroked  out.  The  scribe  was 
a  dashing,  headlong  writer,  omitting  and  inverting  many 
words  and  lines  and  misplacing  passages,  though  some  of 
his  errors  were  inherited  from  his  exemplars.   Who  was 
responsible  for  writing  the  gloss  as  part  of  A  3383, 
"Vnde  Ovidius  ictibus  agrestis  and  maistrie" ,  or  for  the 
Latin  of  "Incipit  prologe  Armigeri" ,  "Incipit  prologus 
Aparitoris  versitatoris" ,  "Explicit  fabula  serviens  Ca- 
nonici",  "Explicit  fabule  Nautis"  —  it  is  impossible  to 
say.   Headings  for  tales  and  links  are  supplied  but  none 
for  pages. 

On  f.20b,  after  A  1126,  the  scribe  first  wrote  as  CW 
"God  helpe"  from  A  1127,  but  he  carelessly  repeated  A 
1126  at  the  top  of  f ,21a  and  therefore  stroked  out  the 
CW  and  wrote  "Nay  quod"  from  A  1126. 
ILLUMINATION 

Only  red  and  blue.  The  large  initial  on  f.l  is  blue 
with  red  penwork,  as  are  all  later  initials,  except  that 
in  some  cases  there  is  no  red  penwork.   Along  the  top 
and  down  the  sides  is  a  border  decoration  —  at  the  top 
blue  slightly  touched  with  red,  and  down  the  sides,  al- 
ternately red  and  blue.   The  initial  letters  of  lines 
are  touched  with  red  throughout,  and  many  words  are  un- 
derlined in  red.  Paragraph  marks,  usually  in  the  margin, 
are  blue. 
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BINDING 

Vellum,  soiled  and  scribbled  upon. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Clean  and  with  only  a  few  rents,  wormholes,  and 
stains,  which  do  not  affect  the  text;  a  few  pages  near 
the  end  very  dirty. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  b:  A  B1  Fa  Eb  D  Ea  Pb  G  C  Bs  H  I. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

The  most  difficult  of  all  the  MSS  to  place,  being  most 
extensively  edited,  partly  independently  and  more  by  con- 
tamination.  If,  as  seems  probable,  Py  was  made  later  in 
the  same  shop  as  Ryx,  and  in  the  interim  more  CT  MSS  had 
been  copied  and  had  been  accessible  for  comparison,  this 
situation  is  understandable. 

In  general,  Py  seems  to  be  derived,  through  many  in- 
termediaries, from  a  MS  akin  to  Hg.   Although  its  agree- 
ments with  Hg  are  almost  obscured  by  a  multitude  of  ac- 
cidental agreements  with  MSS  of  the  most  varied  types, 
they  seem  too  numerous  --  and  sometimes  too  exclusive  — 
to  be  ignored  as  also  accidental,  and  too  unimportant,  as 
a  rule,  to  be  explained  as  due  to  contamination.  Except 
as  noted  below,  its  connections  are  with  Hg  (other  MSS 
variably  associated) : 

Pro  and  PsT,  unmistakably  l/Bfi1.   ML  endlink,  Cl-Me 
link,  CYT,  and  spurious  CY-Ph  link  from  Ry1  or  f/Ry1; 
this  is  especially  interesting  as  these  parts  are  missing 
in  Hg;  note  also  that,  like  Ry1,  Py  belongs  to  the  group 
of  MSS  reading  Somnour  in  B  1179.  WBP,  SuT,  most  of  Sec- 
tion Bs,  and  McP,  affiliation  indeterminate.   Section  C 
throughout,  either  a  member  of  the  large  composite  group 
and  ctm  by  a  MS  like  Hg,  or  with  Hg  and  very  corrupt. 

Although  the  MS  is  of  no  textual  authority  whatever, 
it  is  interesting  as  a  study  of  scribal  editing. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  most  distinctive  feature  is  the  very  frequent  use 
of  ie,  sometimes  i,  for  the  most  part  for  long  close  e. 
Since  this  spelling  occurs  also  in  the  latter  part  of  Ry1 
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(by  the  same  scribe)  where  the  two  MSS  are  not  textually 
related,  it  must  indicate  scribal  habit.   It  is  found  in 
words  of  different  origins  (e.g.  bien,  friend,  priest, 
pristes,  hiled,  yielding,  cliere,  spiere,  stiele,  fielde, 
diere  s  deer  and  dear,  Rieve,  Ryve,  grief,  prieve.  The 
ie  spelling  is  found  also  in  chield,  chieldren,  wield  r 
wild.   Cf.  also  bliew,  diew,  triew,  etc.  There  are  also 
many  instances  of  ea  for  open  e,  both  in  French  words 
(ease,  season)  and  in  some  words  of  OE  origin  (beane, 
sheaf,  dreames,  stream).  The  ie  spellings  were  common  in 
Kentish  documents  and  were  much  used  by  Gower,  but, appear 
also  in  other  localities.   Some  dialect  traces  suggest  a 
West  Midland  connection;  these  may  be  inherited.  Most 
other  regional  dialect  forms  are  of  Northern  origin;  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  many  of  these  Northern  features 
became  widespread,  and  that  the  MS  is  late. 

Spelling  features,  aside  from  the  ie,  i,  and  ea  noted 
above,  are:  usual  gu  as  in  beguyle;  qw  for  qu;  occasional 
-ce  for  -s  (Parice);  frequent  v  for  u  consonant  medial; 
frequent  aw,  ow  for  au,  ou.  There  is  little  vowel  doub- 
ling. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

On  the  vellum  cover  is  an  earlier  press  mark,  "D  9"; 
on  flyleaf  i  verso  is  the  present  number  (13),  fairly 
modern. 

The  middle  sheet  of  each  quire  is  usually  reinforced 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  vellum.  The  cord  used  in  sewing 
these  looks  the  same  as  that  used  in  binding  the  quires 
together  (visible  at  the  back,  as  this  is  loose). 

The  scribe  shows  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  order.  In 
his  incipits  and  explicits  he  very  often  omits  the  name 
of  the  narrator.   After  CYT  (f.226b  s  f.vii  of  Q  12)  is, 
"Explicit  fabula  seruiens[ sic]  Canonic i"  and  "Incipit 
prologus  Mancipii"  plus  H  1-3  —  all  stroked  out  in  red; 
on  f ,227a(f .viii  of  Q  12)  is  the  spurious  CY-Ph  link, 
followed  by  PhT.   It  looks  as  if  the  scribe  had  lost  con- 
tact with  the  MS  he  had  been  copying  in  CYT  (Ry1  or 
^Ryx)  and  was  momentarily  seduced  into  adopting  the 
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order  of  tales  found  only  in  MSS  of  the  a  type,  but  soon 
saw  that  McT  was  too  near  the  last  tale  in  the  MS.   As 
the  quire  has  only  16  leaves,  it  is  possible  that  he  had 
proceeded  so  far  with  McPT  that  he  had  to  remove  the 
original  folios  viii  and  ix  and  their  gemels,  leaving 
only  16  leaves  in  the  quire  and  the  scrap  on  f ,226a  to 
tell  of  his  changed  plan. 

After  PdT,  which  ends  on  f.244a(Q  13,  f.ix),  he  made 
tv/o  false  starts:  on  f.244b  is  "Explicit  fabula"  in  the 
margin,  followed  by  "Incipit  prologus  Mercatoris"  and 
F  673-99,  reading  "merchaunt"  in  lines  675,  696,  and  699 
—  the  whole  stroked  out;  on  f.245a  is  Cl-Me  link  (E 
1213-40)  in  paler  brown  ink,  followed  by  "Explicit  pro- 
logus Incipit  fabula",  which  ends  with  four  lines  (1241- 
44)  on  the  verso,  the  remainder  of  which  is  blank.   ShT 
begins  with  no  heading  on  the  following  recto(246),  in 
the  ink  used  before  245a.  The  first  of  these  starts  was 
abandoned  because  P  673-99  had  already  been  used  to  con- 
nect Sq-Me;  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  either  false  start 
was  begun. 

For  the  disorderly  arrangement  of  certain  passages  in 
Mel  losses  and  misplaced  leaves  in  two  quires  of  the  im- 
mediate ancestor  are  responsible.  The  disorder  of 
B  2305-53  and  2353- 89  was  due  to  the  inversion  of  the  tv/o 
central  sheets  (4  folios)  of  a  quire.   In  the  next  quire 
the  central  sheet  was  inverted  and  the  one  next  to  it 
lost.   But  although  the  curious  disorder  in  WBP  was  due 
to  the  ancestor  it  seems  impossible  to  guess  what  caused 
it;  the  order  of  lines  is  1-156,  429-450,  397-428,  451- 
478,  223-396,  157-222,  479-856.   The  author  might  have 
written  his  first  draft  on  single  sheets  of  paper  carry- 
ing various  numbers  of  lines,  but  Py  was  not  copying  the 
author ' s  draft . 

After  CkT  is,  "Of  this  Cooke s  tale  makith  Chauncer  no 
more",  written  as  one  line.   After  MLT,  B  1163  is  headed 
"Incipit  prologe  Armigeri" ,  and  after  F  672  is  the  expli- 
cit "Of  this  Squyers  tale  Chauncer  makith  no  more",  writ- 
ten as  one  line,  and  followed  by  "Explicit  fabula".   But 
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in  B  1179  the  text  reads  "sompnour". 

There  is  much  scribbling  on  the  flyleaves:  practice 
with  initials  and  formulae;  allusions  to  Henry  VIII;  once 
the  Word  "London"  (f.iia);  the  first  5  lines  of  the  Pro- 
logue; sums;  and  cipher  (end  flyleaf),  of  which  the  first 
lot  appears  to  be  sentimental  in  character,  and  the  sec- 
ond seems  to  read,  "Ry chard  Teeseworthe  ys  a  knaue  an  a 
monke  hedyd  knaue  and  so  shall  he  dye",  but  the  name  has 
not  been  found  and  there  may  be  an  error  in  the  cipher. 
On  flyleaf  ii  recto  is,  "In  primus [sic ]  capitulo  . .. 
marge re  dawe  she  that  ha the  ..." 

Besides  the  names  discussed  under  Provenance,  there 
are  several  that  are  either  uncertain  or  not  connected 
with  the  others:  on  flyleaf  ii  recto,  "William  Ladbroke" 
(16  C);  on  ii  verso,  "Jane  Lawrnce  is  my  name  and  with 
my  pen  I  wret  this  same  If  that"  (17  C);  on  f.250  is 
"Josua  Roche"  with  a  flourish  (17  C?);  on  f.305b  is 
"Rychard  Stacy" [ "Story" ?]  in  dry  point  (16  C);  on  ff.  52 
and  271  and  the  end  flyleaf  (16  C)  is  "Thomas  Smyth[e?]". 

There  are  many  crosses  in  dry  point:  cf.  ff.  172b, 
183,  184,  190,  220,  274,  290;  and  on  f.142  a  square  con- 
taining a  double  St.  Andrew's  cross.  There  is  much  dry 
point  scribbling,  perhaps  because  the  fine  thick  paper 
made  an  excellent  medium. 
PROVENANCE 

The  earliest  probable  owner  was  Thomas  Tamworth,  whose 
name  agrees  with  that  of  an  auditor  of  the  Exchequer  (PRO 
Exch.Acc,  Q.R.417[ll],  4-5  Hy  VIII),  who  died  in  1533 
(will  PCC  24  Thower) .   As  his  son  John  was  described  as 
a  "near  kinsman  of  Cranmer"  (LP  Hy.  VIII ,  XIII,l,p.399sqq), 
it  has  been  surmised  that  he  married  a  sister  of  Cranmer; 
and  as  John  was  only  8  years  old  ( IpM  25  Hy  VIII,  No. 68) 
when  his  father  died,  Thomas  may  have  died  a  young  man. 
He  does  not  claim  ownership,  but  his  name  is  written  for- 
mally in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  recto  of  the 
end  flyleaf. 

Most  of  the  other  names  show  connections  with  London. 
The  earliest  is  "Thomas  Felde"  (flyleaf  iib  and  end  fly- 
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leaf).   Although  the  name  was  found  several  times,  the 
one  that  best  associates  itself  with  other  name's  in  the 
MS  is  that  of  a  Thomas  ffelde  of  the  Tallow  Chandler's 
Company  in  1538,  the  same  year  showing  William  Renolds 
(cf.  "William  Renold" ,  flyleaf  ii)  of  the  Bowyers  and 
"Christopher  Robinson"  (end  flyleaf)  of  the  Brev/ers 
(Mdsx.and  Herts .NO,.  111,187,189; IV, 19) .   On  flyleaf  ii 
verso  is:  "ISTELIB'MATEUSWIDMARPOWELL  WILLIAM  RENOLD". 
This  means  that  Matthew  Widmarpowell  owned  the  MS,  and 
probably  that  William  Renold  was  witness.   Since  this 
combination  of  names  is  not  likely  to  have  occurred  often 
in  the  1G  C ,  this  owner  may  perhaps  be  Identified  as  one 
Matthew  Widmerpole  who  in  1543  held  property  in  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Giles  without  Cripplegate  (Hardy  and  Page,  II, 
58).   Below,  in  a  different  but  contemporary  hand,  is  the 
beginning  of  an  indenture  dated  21  Aug.  1536.   On  flyleaf 
i  verso,  both  names  appear  again.   This  placing  in  London 
of  four  names,  all  related  in  date,  two  associated,  and 
one  name  very  rare,  seems  sufficient  to  establish  the  MS 
as  still  owned  in  London  after  the  death  of  Thomas  Tam- 
worth.  Was  this  Thomas  Pelde  --  the  position  of  whose 
name  suggests  that  he  might  have  ov/ned  the  MS,  either  be- 
fore Tamworth  or  between  Tamworth  and  Widmerpole  —  the 
son  of  John  Felde,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  Staple  at 
Calais?  For  an  interesting  letter  to  him  dated  1465,  cf. 
Excerpt.  Hist..,  pp. 11-12;  and  for  the  interesting  in- 
scription on  his  tomb,  cf.  Blades  (1897),  p. 138.   Or  was 
he  the  Thomas  Feylde  who  was  the  author  of  the  "Contra- 
uerse  bytwene  a  louer  and  a  Jaye"  (Vifynkyn  de  Worde,  1509; 
and  cf.  Roxb. Club, 1818,  and  Spurgeon,  1,70)?  There  is 
nothing  to  decide  these  questions  —  or  whether  these  two 
Thomases  were  the  same. 

The  descent  of  the  MS  from  Widmerpole  to  Pierrepoint 
seems  probable  from  the  connections  cf  the  two  families. 
The  manor  of  Widmerpole,  Notts.,  was  held  by  the  Pierre- 
point  family  from  the  time  of  Henry  VI  (Thoroton,  1,78). 
Early  relations  between  the  families  appear  in  1527  when 
John  Widmerpole  of  Widmerpole  appears  in  an  inquisition 
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concerning  a  manor  held  of  Sir  William  Pierrepoint  (ibid. 
111,155);  and  in  3  Edward  VI  the  will  of  John  Widmerpole 
was  witnessed  by  Magister  William  Pierrepoint,  LL.D. 
( Test . Eb  or .  [  Surt . Soc . 1 06]  t  11,288).   InThoroton's  time 
the  Widmerpoles  had  a  great  patrimony  (pp. pit.  ,  I,78sqq); 
and  although  no  Matthew  has  been  found  in  the  pedigree, 
he  must  have  been  a  member  of  the  family  (probably  a 
younger  son),  since  the  name  is  so  rare. 

It  is  possible  that  the  MS  continued  in  his  family  un- 
til the  time  of  Henry  Pierrepoint,  first  Marquis  of  Dor- 
chester (1606-80),  who  bequeathed  it  with  his  library  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.   There  is,  however,  the 
fact  that  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Marquis,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cavendish,  had  a  Chaucer,  mentioned  in  a  list  of  his 
books  in  1540  (Spurgeon,  1,82).   If  this  was  a  MS,  it 
could  have  passed  from  Matthew  Widmerpole  to  him. 

To  the  Librarian  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
we  are  grateful  for  permitting  us  to  photostat  the  MS 
and  to  study  it  on  several  occasions. 


From  the  Plimpton  MS,  illustrating  the  use  of  ultra-violet  light  to  bring  out 
writing  so  faded  as  to  be  hardly  visible 


PLIMPTON  (PI) 

CONTENTS 

Me  Endlink  (E  2419-40),  Sq  Headlink  (P  1-0),  and  F 
709-52,  1198-1272. 
FORM 

Vellum,  one  double  leaf. 

12  1/2"  x  8  1/4" ;  writing  space  8  1/2"  x  4  3/4" . 

Not  ruled  or  margined. 

Single  columns,  37-58  lines. 
COLLATION 

Professor  Tatlock,  who  examined  the  MS  itself  long 
ago,  thought  he  saw  on  f  .1  a  signature  £,  or  perhaps  p_, 
which  would  imply  that  this  quire  had  been  preceded  by 
13  or  14  others,  i.e.  104  or  112  folios  of  76  lines  each, 
say  8500  lines.   From  this  he  argued  that  the  MS  could 
not  have  agreed  in  arrangement  or  contents  with  Mm  or 
any  other  MS  of  Class  IV  —  our  Group  3  (WML*   XXIX, 141). 
The  argument  is  sound;  but  we  have  examined  the  photo- 
stat, the  original  MS,  and  several  photographs  of  it  un- 
der ultra-violet  light  again  and  again  and  we  cannot  see 
any  signature. 
DATE 

c. 1430-50. 
WRITING 

A  good  book  hand,  much  like  the  third  hand  in  Ade. 
INK 

Dark. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  signs  of  either  appear,  though  the  MS  is  clearly 
the  work  of  a  professional. 
ILLUMINATION 

Three  4-line  blue  initials  with  red  penwork;  the  two 
on  f.la,  at  E  2419  and  F  9,  are  joined  by  an  ornamental 
rod  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  text;  that  on  f.lb,  at 
F  29,  is  a  champ. 
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BINDING 

Unbound. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

The  sheet  has  been  folded  twice  at  right  angles, 
stained  by  some  dark  liquid,  and  pressed;  possibly  taken 
from  a  binding. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Undoubtedly  Type  d;  MeT  -  Me-Sq  Link  -  PkT,  as  in  Ht, 
Ii,  Hg. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

In  the  link  PI  is  very  close  to  Mm;  in  the  first  frag- 
ment of  FkT  both  MSS  are  with  &,  but  PI  is  not  with  Mm 
and  is  higher;  in  the  second  fragment  (f.2)  there  are 
several  agreements  in  error  and  spelling  with  Ln.   Be- 
cause of  its  brevity  one  can  say  only  that  it  was  rather 
near  the  top  of  the  £  group.   In  spite  of  the  resemblance 
of  hands  it  cannot  have  been  part  of  Ad2. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

So  far  as  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  extant  two 
folios  of  PI,  it  agrees  closely  in  dialect  and  spelling 
with  Ad8(q.v.).   The  following  may  be  compared:  shl-  for 
si-  (shleyghte,  shleppte,  shlitte);  f  for  v  (wyfes: 
lyfes,  both  pi.);  the  single  forms  con,  onswerde,  full= 
fell,  freo,  fuyr,  leynger.  The  pronoun  hure,  both  pi. 
and  fern,  sing.,  appears  a  few  times  in  PI  but  is  not  in 
Ad*. 

Of  graphic  features,  3(both  sounds)  occurs  fairly 
often,  p  only  in  q£,  ff  for  f  (3eff)  and  f  for  v  (lyfes) 
a  few  times.   Vowel  doubling  is  infrequent.   The  indef- 
inite article  is  often  attached  to  the  following  noun  or 
adjective  (awyff,  amede,  alabbyng,  agret),  as  in  the 
third  hand  In  Ade. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

On  f ,2b,  In  a  17  C  hand,  is  written  twice,  "Memoriale 
Biblicum",  the  date  "Apr.  18,  1651",  and  the  name  "G 
Ley" .  Photographs  under  ultra-violet  light  kindly  made 
for  us  by  Dr.  Kiel  F.  Beardsley  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  brought  out  clearly  a  good  many  other  scribbles 
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on  the  same  page:  the  name  "W  Ley",  three  times,  in  the 
hand  that  wrote  "G  Ley";  opposite  1263-G5  three  lines  in 
the  difficult  hand  of  a  rapid  writer,  perhaps  a  17  C 
scholar.  Though  the  lines  come  out  clearly,  we  have  been 
unable  to  read  them;  apparently  they  are  references  to 
discussions  of  magic; 

[?]  Sacra  Ars  vid.  sub:  Peb[ ?  plus  5  letters]  ff  [  ?] 
12[written  over] 

2  [?]Griech.  Sq:  [7  illegible  letters]  28 

3  [?]vita  Pati['«]  Dr  Tho.  Aquinf?] 

At  the  end  of  this  scribble  is  a  name,  "Tho  Ayin[?]"  or 

possibly  "Tho  Aquin" . 

PROVENANCE 

The  William  Ley  who  wrote  his  name  in  various  forms 
on  f ,2b  may  have  been  the  well-known  bookseller  of  the 
mid-17  C,  but  he  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty. 
The  first  certain  owner  was  Richard  Heber.  The  two 
leaves  appear  in  his  sales  catalogue  (1P36,  XI, 496*-). 
Thomas  Thorpe  bought  them  and  sold  them  to  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps  (No. 9970  in  Phillipps  Cat.).   In  the  Phillipps 
sale  of  1911  they  were  bought  by  Tregaskis,  from  whom 
they  were  bought  by  the  late  George  A.  Plimpton,  who  gave 
us  photostats  and  allowed  us  to  study  the  MS.   After  his 
death  Mrs.  Plimpton  kindly  sent  the  MS  to  Chicago  for 
study  under  ultra-violet  light. 


RAWLINSON  POETRY   141    (Ra1) 

CO  INTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  defective;  A  2567  -  H  140. 
FORM 

Vellum  (heavy);  ff.  li(paper,  4^°,  no  watermark)  plus 
159  (158,159  are  paper  flyleaves  like  those  at  the  begin- 
ning). Numbering  double  after  f.73:  modern  pencil  and 
earlier  brown  ink.  The  modern  pencil  begins  at  f.74  be- 
cause on  f.73b(f.i  of  Q  15)  the  old  foliation  changes  to 
pagination. 

10  1/2"  x  7  7/8";  writing  space  7  1/2"  x  4  1/4". 

Traces  of  ruling;  margined  in  crayon;  much  trimmed. 

Single  columns,  32  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights;  CW  regular  after  their  first  appearance  on  f. 
103;  signatures  trimmed  away,  trace  visible  on  f.99 
(R  iiij?).  Qq:  l°-5°(all  lost);  6e-88;  97(ii  lost);  108- 
208;  214(i-iv  lost);  228 ;  236(iv,v  lost);  248-258;  26° 
(all  lost);  27*(iii-vi  lost);  CW  on  last  folio. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  MS  once  had  the 
Prologue  and  the  lost  part  of  KtT,  as  they  just  fill  five 
quires  of  eight:  40  folios  would  contain  2560  lines.  In 
Q  9,  f.ii  was  torn  out,  with  loss  of  A  4161-4224;  in  Q. 
21,  the  rims  of  i-iv  are  visible  after  f.119,  B  3433-3687 
lost;  in  Q  23,  ff.iv,v  were  lost,  with  D  715-846;  the 
whole  of  Q  26  was  lost,  with  D  2067-2294  and  B  3957-4264, 
including  the  short  form  of  the  Mk-NP  link  (as  in  Mc); 
in  Q  27,  the  loss  of  ff .iii-vi  involved  B  4395-4636  and 
H  1-12;  the  end  of  the  MS  after  f.157  (H  140)  is  lost. 
It  may  have  contained  PsPT;  MS  Mc  is  also  mutilated  at 
end. 
DATE 

1450-60. 
WRITING 

One  neat  book  hand;  on  ff.l62b-163b  it  looks  rougher. 
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INK 

Uniform  brown. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Few  traces  of  supervision,  and  very  few  corrections. 
ILLUMINATION 

Page  headings,  explicits,  and  incipits  in  rubric  with 
blue  paragraph  marks;  2-3  line  blue  initials  with  red 
penwork  before  tales  and  prologues;  1-line  blue  initials 
with  red  penwork  and  red  with  blue,  before  stanzas.  Most 
of  the  red  is  a  bright  color,  but  it  is  darker  on  ff.  9- 
10,  15-16,  19,  22,  26-30,  40,  47,  58-61,  65,  70,  83-84, 
112-119,  123,  138.   No  system  of  change  appears. 
BINDING 

Thomas  Rawlinson's  MS  "Corio  Turcico  deaurato"  (see 
below).   Blue  leather;  in  a  lozenge  of  gilt  leaves  in 
the  centre  a  bird  holding  a  scallop;  in  each  corner  a 
scallop. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Badly  stained  and  the  vellum  crinkled  as  if  damaged 
by  water. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Irregular  and  incomplete:  A  B1  Fa  Ea  Beabcde  D  B2f  H. 
ED,  pbj  Qf   and  q   lacking  in  ancestor;  I  perhaps  lost  in 
MS  itself. 
AFFILIATIONS  ANT)  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Very  close  to  Mc  (q.v.),  possibly  copied  from  it. 
Where  Mc  omits  lines,  Ra1  often  supplied  spurious  lines, 
and  it  reads  " squyer"  in  B  1179,  where  Mc  has  "Sompnour". 
Of  no  value  textually. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Ra1  has  all  of  the  West  Midland  features  of  the 
closely  related  Mc,  and  in  addition  many  more  examples 
to  illustrate  each  point.   In  Ra1  the  pronoun  sheo,  not 
in  Mc,  is  the  preferred  form  early  in  the  MS,  dropping 
out  after  Fa;  heo,  rare  in  CT  MSS,  occurs  twice  (B  294, 
385).   The  on-area  is  more  clearly  indicated  than  usual 
(nome  appears  once,  A  3941).   There  are  more  instances  of 
beth  pi.  than  in  Mc.   Most  of  the  Northern  forms  in  Mc 
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are  lacking,  and  the  dialect  in  ReT  is  practically  all 
lost.   The  scribe  of  Rax  appears  to  he  of  a  more  south- 
erly locality  than  the  Mc  scribe,  and  tends  more  to  use 
his  own  dialect  forms. 

The  spelling  is  not  unusual,  except,  perhaps,  for  the 
fact  that  vowel  doubling,  found  more  or  less  in  most  MSS, 
is  rare;  single  vowel  plus  -e  is  used  to  show  length,  but 
often  there  is  no  indication  (e.g.  the  rhyme  alommon). 
Ck  for  kk  appears,  f  for  v  often,  and  aw,  ew,  ow  for  au, 
eu ,  ou . 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Inside  the  back  cover  is  an  old  label,  "649 [number  in 
Thomas  Rawlinson's  S.C.]  Chaucer's  Tales  MSS.  on  Vel- 
lam[ sic]" . 

On  f.ii  verso  (flyleaf)  is  "Circ  1440"  (modern). 

On  f .1  is  a  name  not  read,  which,  however,  looks  late; 
also  a  1G  C  medical  prescription.   On  f.93b  is  scribbled 
"expenses  at  Cambridge"  (15  C?). 

The  numerous  glosses  usually  in  the  hand  and  ink  of 
the  scribe  are  not  in  Mc  and  agree  closely  with  those  in 
El,  Ad3,  and  Tcs  only. 

In  many  places  tale  and  prologue  headings  are  lacking, 
with  a  line  of  space  left;  before  MiT;  between  ML  endlink 
and  SqT;  before  CI  Envoy;  before  ShT;  and  before  Mel-Mk 
link.   After  E  30  a  line  of  space  is  left  and  a  2-line 
capital  begins  the  word  "Praunces",  and  "Pausacio"  is 
written  in  the  margin  at  E  7,  14,  21,  28,  38,  56.   The 
stories  in  MkT  are  separated  by  a  line  of  space,  without 
headings . 

In  the  rubrics  and  page  headings  of  MLT  the  narrator 
is  called  the  "Seriaunt".  In  the  page  headings,  "Ship- 
man"  is  used  for  "Clerk"  on  f.73  and  "Clerk"  for  "Ship- 
man"  on  f.78  (ff.  i  and  vi  of  Q  15). 

The  four  spurious  lines  after  A  4422  are  peculiar  to 
Mc  and  Ra1;  and  in  B  2157  Ra1  reads  "Sapience"  for  "So- 
phie", with  Mc,  Bw,  Ra2,  St,  Tc1,  and  £. 

Since  the  flyleaves  of  Ra1  are  halves  of  two  folded 
sheets  of  18  C  paper,  the  first  and  last  pasted  to  the 
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binding,  evidently  put  in  when  the  book  was  bound  in  the 
early  18  C ,  it  is  possible  that  several  autographs  in 
Thomas  Rawlinson's  collections  (MSS  Rawlinson  D  1386-87) 
which  are  noted  by  him  as  coming  from  Chaucers  may  have 
been  taken  from  old  flyleaves  at  the  time  of  binding. 
The  names  are:  Anne  Barlee,  twice  (MS  Raw.  D  1386,  f. 
38b);  Wyll'm  Barlee  (ibid. .  f.263);  Tho.  Leventhorpe  and 
Dorothy  Leventhorpe,  and  R  Greene  with  the  date  1559  (D 
1387,  ff.72,73).   All  but  the  last  are  connected  with 
Ha4.   But  they  may  have  been  taken  from  Ras,  Ras,  or  a 
printed  Chaucer. 
PROVENANCE 

Few  scribbles  have  survived  cleaning.   On  f.72,  in  a 
faint  early  scribble,  is  "Henry  Arund[  ?]  "  ;  on  f.66,  op- 
posite E  507-9,  is  "sainsyfsi  ainsi?]  est  margurite" 
(15  C),  possibly  comparing  Margaret  Walwen  (see  below) 
to  Griselda;  on  f.19,  "Rych...";  on  f.84,  below  an  oblong 
frame  containing  "I  M" ,  is  perhaps  "Jamys  stokys" ,  and 
still  lower,  a  word  that  looks  like  "Wei ling ton"  --  all 
15  C  dry  point. 

Since  the  West  Midland  dialect  features,  more  dis- 
tinct than  usual,  might  be  found  in  Shropshire,  Welling- 
ton may  be  the  town  about  10  miles  east  of  Shrewsbury. 
With  due  allowance  for  coincidence,  the  other  names  can 
be  associated  with  this  neighborhood.   Margaret,  widow 
of  Richard  Walwen,  died  in  1492,  seised  of  15  manors  and 
other  property,  two  manors  held  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
one  of  the  Prior  of  Wellington,  and  most  of  them  between 
Wellington  and  Ludlow  (about  25  miles  south),  where  she 
also  had  lands,  several  of  them  very  near  Stokesay  (CIpM 
Hy  VII,  1,726).  This  last  name  is  mentioned  because  it 
was  held  by  her  kinsman,  John  Grey  de  Wilton  ( ibid. ,  II, 
116).   Margaret  Walwen  was,  in  fact,  the  widow  of  Wil- 
liam Burle,  whose  surname  appears  in  Cp,  and  sister  of 
the  Reynold  Grey  de  Wilton  whose  descendant  owned  La. 
Since  in  some  tales  |/  £  and  |/  ty[£  are  somewhat  closely  re- 
lated textually,  the  association  of  these  names  may  at 
least  point  to  the  social  circle  or  the  neighborhood  in 
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which  Ra1  (cf.  Mc)  was  owned  (Pershore).   No  James  Stokys 
has  been  found,  but  he  may  have  been  in  some  way  associ- 
ated with  Stokesay,  which  was  also  called  Stoke. 

The  MS  appeared  as  No. 312  in  the  catalogue  of  Thomas 
Rawlinson  (1681-1725);  at  his  sale  in  March,  1733/4,  it 
was  bought  by  his  brother,  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson  (1690- 
1755),  who  bequeathed  it  with  his  other  MSS  to  the  Bod- 
leian. 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  A  431  -  I  1092. 
FORM 

Vellum  (poor);  ff.  ii(18  C  flyleaves)  plus  137  plus 
li(18  C  paper  flyleaves  at  end).  Foliation  modern  (f.85 
twice) ♦ 

11  1/4"  x  8  1/8" ;  writing  space  8  1/4"  x  4  1/2" . 

Through  f .52  margined  and  ruled  with  dull  red  crayon, 
including  double-spaced  line  at  the  top  for  page  heading; 
after  f,52  margined  with  stylus,  without  ruling.  Trimmed, 
especially  at  side  and  top. 

Single  columns,  38-74  (see  under  Writing). 
COLLATION 

Eights.  CW  and  some  original  signatures  visible. 
Qq:  l3(i-v  lost);  27(iii  lost);  37(iv  lost);  4°(all 
lost);  54(i,iv,v,viii  lost);  61(i-vii  lost);  78 ;  87(vi 
lost);  97(viii  lost);  108;  ll°-12°(all  lost);  138-168; 
177(vii  lost);  188-208;  212(ii-vii  lost);  228;  237(v 
lost);  24s (original  six;  vi  lost). 

Eoth  CW  and  signatures  seem  to  have  been  written  by 
the  original  scribes.  The  last  signature  is  the  sign  for 
and. 

In  Q,  1,  A  1-430  are  missing;  in  Q  2,  A  912-97;  in  Q  3, 
A  1699-1789.  Q  4  is  entirely  gone,  with  f.i  of  Q  5  (A 
2138-2950);  Q  5  lacks  also  iv-v  (A  3131-3309),  and  viii, 
the  gemel  of  i,  is  missing  with  i-vii  of  Q  6  (A  3490- 
4201).  In  Q  8,  B  1020-97  are  missing;  in  Q  9,  SqT  stops 
with  F  672  at  the  middle  of  vii  recto  (44a),  and  viii 
has  been  cut  away  as  blank.  Q,  10  is  complete  with  k  as 
signature  on  ff .45-47.  MeT,  preceded  by  the  usual  adapted 
link  (F  673-708),  begins  at  top  of  i  recto  (45a);  but 
after  viii  (f.52,  with  CW) ,  two  quires  (1  and  m)  are  mis- 
sing. As  the  next  quire  (ff. 53-60)  begins  with  Gam  267, 
and  as  Ht  (twin  of  Ras  at  this  point)  has  FkPT  following 

455 
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MeT,  it  seems  practically  certain  that  the  portions  of 
the  text  lost  in  these  two  quires  were  E  2004-2440,  P  1- 
8,  P  709-1624 (probably  by  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the 
preceding  quire),  and  A  4525-4422,  the  spurious  2-line 
Ck-Gam  link  and  Gam  1-266  (by  scribe  who  wrote  Q  14).  The 
first  scribe  wrote  104  lines  to  a  folio,  filling  13  fo- 
lios; the  second  wrote  124,  filling  3  folios.   It  is  very 
unlikely  that  FkT  was  omitted,  as  the  text  would  then 
fill  only  one  quire.  The  signatures  of  the  next  four 
quires  cannot  be  read  with  certainty,  but  r  is  clear  on 
ff.  85,  85a( folio  number  repeated),  87,  in  ^  17;  in  this 
Q,  f.vii  is  missing  (G  1035-1172),  CW  on  f.90.   In  Q  21 
the  six  inner  folios,  ii-vii,  are  missing  (B  3300-4182); 
in  Q  23,  v  is  out  (I  554-611),  rim  pasted  to  iv.   Q  24 
was  originally  a  six,  but  vi(blank)  has  been  cut  away; 
sewed  after  iii(f.!34). 
DATE 

1450-70,  or  perhaps  earlier. 
WRITING 

Apparently  six  hands,  all  cursive  and  professional  in 
type,  five  of  them  very  different; 

1)  ff .1-24,  through  B  112,  41-45  lines  to  a  page; 

2)  f.24,  beginning  B  113,  to  foot  of  f.37b  (P  60,  end 
of  quire),  c.  39  lines  to  a  page; 

3)  f.38,  3  lines  and  3  words  (P  61-64); 

4)  f.38,  line  4,  to  foot  of  44b  (end  of  SqT),  c.  49 
lines  to  a  page; 

5)  ff .45-52  (breaks  off  at  E  2003),  48-53  lines  to  a 
page  ; 

6)  f.53  to  end,  62-74  lines  to  a  page. 

Hands  2  and  4  are  much  alike;  see  below  under  Dialect 
and  Spelling.   The  last  scribe  signed,  "Expliciunt  fabu- 
la[ sic]  script'  per  snnevetS  m±±iW"  (mirror  writing  for 
Wiirim  Stevenns). 
INK 

Varying  with  the  scribes:  No.l,  yellowish  brown;  No. 2, 
darker  to  f.29b,  where  it  grows  paler;  No. 3,  a  stronger 
brown;  No. 4,  paler  than  No. 3,  yellower  than  No. 2;  No. 5, 
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darker  than  No. 4;  No. 6,  redder  than  No. 5  and  gradually 
becoming  dark  brown. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Except  for  paragraph  mark  and  "fab"  in  rubric  opposite 
B  134,  there  are  almost  no  signs  of  supervision  before 
WBP  (f.58).   Prom  that  point  directions  appear:  before 
tales  usually  only  "fab'"  in  a  distinctly  visible  script 
preceded  by  a  paragraph  mark;  before  prologues  and  links 
more  specific  titles  in  a  minute,  almost  invisible  hand, 
as  a  rule  preceded  by  a  paragraph  mark  —  e.g.  beside 
the  rubric  connecting  CYT  with  the  spurious  CY-Ph  link 
the  minute  script  reads  "doctor  of  phesike" ,  and  opposite 
line  1  of  PhT  the  bolder  reads  "fab",  a  paragraph  mark 
before  each;  but  possibly  both  were  written  by  the  scribe 
for  his  guidance  in  writing  the  rubric.   At  D  1265  the 
marginal  direction  is  "p'log  here". 

In  the  parts  of  the  text  written  by  other  hands  such 
directions  do  not  appear. 

There  are  corrections  throughout  but  not  many:  e.g. 
A  714  and  B  601  over  erasures.   In  B  1179  it  looks  as  if 
the  scribe  might  have  begun  to  write  "Somner". 
ILLUMINATION 

A  strip  of  vellum  before  the  present  f .1  shows  that  it 
had  a  large  initial  flourished  with  red;  but  the  only 
decoration  now  in  the  MS  consists  of  2-4  line  commonplace 
initials,  blue  with  red  flourishes,  smaller  capitals, 
usually  blue  and  red,  alternating.  Page  headings,  when 
present,  are  in  rubric,  with  blue  paragraph  marks,  as 
are  incipits  and  explicits;  and  there  are  blue  and  red 
paragraph  marks  before  glosses  and  stanzas.  The  ornamen- 
tal letters  change  with  the  hands. 
BINDING 

Vellum  over  pasteboard  (18  C?). 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Has  suffered  from  damp  as  well  as  from  mutilation. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  d  (Gam  displaced):  Aabcd  B1  Fa  Eb  X  D  Ea  G  C  Bs 
H  I  R.   Ae  and  PD  lacking  from  loss  of  leaves. 
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AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Through  SqT,  Ra2  is  steadily  with  Ht,  but  from  that 
point  is  strangely  variable.   In  MeT  it  continues  with 
Ht  but  shows  a  close  connection  with  Hg  which  has  not  ap- 
peared earlier;  it  is  also  with  Fi.   In  Section  D  it  has 
four  different  affiliations:  WBP,  with  Ha4  to  c.480,  then 
with  c&-»-;  WBT,  with  Fi  (where  Fi  is  out,  with  a  MS  above 
Ra3-Tcx-Gl) ;  FrT,  with  eg-"-;  SuT,  with  the  subgroup  of  g$* 
which  has  the  short  ending  (including  Fi  Nl)  . 

In  C1T  it  is  with  Hk  and  Bw  and  Fi-Nl-Ra4 . 

In  Section  G,  it  is  with  Ii,  and  in  the  immediately 
following  C,  with  Ra3-Gl-Ps  (PhT);  in  Ph-Pd  link  to  29  8 
with  Bw;  from  line  299  to  end  of  PdT  with  $*. 

In  B2  and  I  it  is  usually  with  &"*,  nearest  Bw,  forming 
a  subgroup  in  Mel  and  MkT  (with  others);  in  McT  it  is 
again  with  Ra3-Gl. 

The  first  four  scribes  evidently  obtained  a  MS  which 
broke  off  or  became  inaccessible  at  the  end  of  SqT.   No. 
5  copied  MeT  only,  which  shows  the  Hg  relationship;  No. 6 
finished,  using  various  MSS  of  the  &  type. 

Although  Ra2  is  always  a  bad  copy,  in  the  tales  where 
it  associates  with  MSS  that  may  represent  pre-CT  versions 
(e.g.  MeT,  WBT,  SuT,  and  C1T)  its  readings  always  deserve 
consideration. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Though  there  are  several  different  hands  and  scribal 
variation,  largely  in  spelling,  appears,  the  dialect  fea- 
tures remain  approximately  those  found  in  the  related  Ht 
(q.v.).   Hands  1  and  2  agree  often,  especially  as  to 
Northern  features,  with  Ht  at  the  same  point,  and  No. 4 
is  so  much  like  No. 2  as  to  give  support  to  the  opinion 
that  the  same  scribe  may  have  written  both  sections  (No. 
4,  however,  has  several  instances  of  sho,  not  found  else- 
where in  the  MS).   No  3  wrote  so  little  that  evidence  for 
definite  conclusions  is  lacking.   No. 5  has  fewer  of  the 
Northern  forms,  though  some  appear;  and  No .6  has  still 
fewer  of  the  forms  common  to  the  other  scribes. 

For  No.l,  spelling  features  are:  fairly  frequent  3 
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(palatal );  occasional  p   and  sch;  fairly  frequent  ck  for 
kk,  -ns  for  -nee,  v  for  medial  u  consonant;  frequent  du, 
su  as  in  duelle,  suere;  frequent  i  final;  fairly  frequent 
aw,  ew,  cw  for  au,  eu,  ou  (but  almost  regularly  oune ) . 
There  is  little  vowel  doubling;  consonants  are  sometimes 
doubled  as  in  ridden,  pitte.   Nos.  2  and  4  use  more  y's 
(ys,  thyse,  -yn  and  -ys  endings);  have  ov  for  ow  (hov, 
yov)  at  times,  and  often  ea  as  in  seal,  please.   Vowels 
are  more  often  doubled,  and  considerably  more  consonant 
doubling  appears  (e.g.  askydde,  thisse,  kneesse,  and  fre- 
quently wasse).   No. 5  has:  occasional  k  for  c,  c  for  k; 
-th,  -ht  for  -gh,  -ght  (thouth,  thowht);  and  v  for  medial 
u  consonant;  frequent  i  final;  usual  ou  in  oune.   Vowel 
doubling  is  as  for  ITo.l  but  no  unusual  consonant  doubling 
appears.   No. 6  uses:  very  frequent  v,  both  consonant  and 
vowel  (devel,  vertv,  hov,  salev);  occasional  w  for  \\ 
(crwel);  h  for  gh  in  hihe,  rarely  elsewhere;  usual  sh  for 
ssh  (flesh);  frequent  final  i;  regular  oune. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  of  the  MSS.   The  hands  look 
professional  and  there  are  directions  apparently  by  a 
supervisor,  but  otherwise  it  bears  few,  if  any,  signs  of 
professional  work.   If  shop-made  it  was  a  cheap  copy  made 
for  the  general  market.   Page  headings  throughout  appear 
to  have  been  added  by  the  last  of  the  scribes.   The  use 
of  many  sources  suggests  that  it  was  made  in  London  but 
not  in  a  shop;  but  perhaps  it  did  not  derive  from  all 
these  at  first  hand  but  indirectly  through  one  or  more 
defective  exemplars,  themselves  made  up  from  different 
sources. 

The  vellum  is  often  thin;  sometimes  it  has  a  large 
hole,  skipped  by  the  scribe  (as  in  f.102,  cutting  into  8 
lines,  B  1053-60;  cf.  ff. 119, 122),  or  patched  by  gluing 
in  a  piece  —  one  nearly  the  width  of  the  column  in  diam- 
eter (f.104,  B  1880-94). 

The  name  of  the  last  scribe  is  too  common  for  certain 
identification;  but  in  view  of  the  close  relationship  at 
times  between  Fi  and  Ra%  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note 
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that  a  letter  from  Thomas  Kent,  owner  of  Fi,  survives, 
in  which  he  asks  that  William  Stevenys  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  Chapel  Royal,  with  an  assistant  to  read  the 
epistles  (Nicolas,  Acts  PC,  VI, 256-57). 

Other  scribbles  are  late  and  tell  nothing  about  prove- 
nance.  On  f.79  some  one  has  glossed  "For  which"  by  "Par 
che"  (E  715).   On  f.91  there  has  been  a  copy  of  a  writ  or 
similar  legal  document,  but  it  has  been  so  thoroughly 
erased  that  little  can  be  made  out  beyond  a  few  names  of 
persons  and  places  and  the  date  1607.   It  concerns  North- 
umberland, Derbyshire,  and  various  counties  in  Wales;  and 
among  parts  of  names  are:  "Sir  John  Ke . . .perley [ ?]"  , 
"John  Kedwales[ ?]",  "Sir  John  Vescyf?]",  "John  Dever- 
ell[V]".   It  seems  to  concern  the  raising  of  a  loan,  but 
is  too  late  to  be  of  value. 

On  f.l36b,  with  other  scribbles  in  Latin  and  English, 
is  written  in  a  hand  probably  c.1600  and  signed  "Mr  Joh 
Anthonie  [  r(  ] "  eight  lines,  which,  with  slight  varisnts, 
are  quoted  in  the  glossary  of  the  Speght  1602  edition, 
s.v.  Jape. 

Outside  the  front  cover  is  written  upside  down:  "de- 
liuered  in  the  presence  of  us  being  [the  double  sixpenny 
stamps]  John  Reeve  Att[  ?]  in  Watling  streete  John  Chaplin 
[plus  notary's  mark]  Sam[  V]  Rowellf?]  Jun[?]."   But  ap- 
parently it  is  not  earlier  than  the  18  C.   There  are  also 
traces  of  writing  on  the  back  cover. 

At  some  sale  the  MS  seems  to  have  fetched  two  guineas; 
cf.  "2.  2.  0."  written  in  pencil  on  f.l37b  (book  inver- 
ted) . 
PROVENANCE 

As  two  of  the  flyleaves  are  pasted  to  the  covers  in 
the  same  fashion  as  in  Ra1,  it  is  suggested  that  this  MS 
also  belonged  to  Thomas  Rawlinson,  who  had  it  rebound, 
and  may  at  the  same  time  have  removed  some  of  the  other 
autographs  said  (in  his  hand)  to  have  come  from  a  Chaucer 
(cf.  Ra1). 

Left  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by  Richard  Rawlinson  in 
1755. 
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CONTENTS 

1.  Fragment  of  Lydgate ' s  Troy  Book,  to  I,  459  (a  small 
paper  MS,  11  3/4"  x  8  1/4",  loose  In  the  volume;;  folia- 
ted 3-12,  and  in  another  hand  i-xi  (x  omitted).  Disre- 
garded in  this  description. 

2.  Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  begins  A  172;  foliated 
1-272. 

FORM 

Vellum;  ff.  Kpaper  flyleaf)  plus  272.  Foliation  mod- 
ern. 

16  l/4"  x  11  1/4";  writing  space  9  3/4"  x  6  1/2". 

Margined  (with  double  lines  at  top  and  bottom)  and 
ruled  in  violet  ink.  Much  trimmed,  especially  at  the  top, 
but  margins  are  still  very  wide. 

Single  columns,  34  lines. 
COLLATION 

Twelves.  CW  visible  on  f.5  and  thence  regularly  to 
264,  except  in  anomalous  quires.  Early  signatures  are 
visible,  usually,  on  the  first  six  folios  of  each  quire. 
These  signatures  --  the  first  visible  is  £  J  on  f .6,  the 
second  quire  —  indicate  that  the  MS  has  lost  fourteen 
or  fifteen  quires  entirely  and  the  first  seven  folios  of 
the  next  (Q,  p).  Whether  the  quires  completely  lost  are 
fourteen  or  fifteen  depends  upon  whether  the  series  of 
signatures  began  with  a  or  with  a  cross.  The  symbol  in 
Q  26  (ff. 109-119)  may  be  either  a  cross,  beginning  a  new 
series,  or  an  abbreviation  sign  for  and ,  which  is  often 
used  to  continue  a  series  after  z. 

Qq:  l°-14°(lost);  155(i-vii  lost);  1612-1912;  2011 
(viii  lost);  2112-2212;  231(ii-xii  lost;;  241S;  257(f.l08 
is  pasted  on);  26xl(xii  lost);  2712;  28xl(iv  lost);  291£- 
32Z2;  332(ii-xi  lost);  3412-3912;  407(original  8;  vi 
lost) . 

The  incomplete  quires  are  due  in  part  to  losses  of 
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leaves,  with  consequent  losses  of  text,  and  in  part  to 
the  scribe's  uncertainties  as  to  the  order  of  tales. 

The  actual  losses  of  text  are  comparatively  few.   In 
the  first  extant  quire  (Q,  15)  the  loss  was  A  1-171;  in 
Q  20  it  was  A  4323-84;  in  0  26  it  was  E  804-71;  in  Q  28 
it  was  D  695-766;  in  Q.  33  it  was  B  2438-2959;  and  finally 
in  Q.  40  it  was  I  1059-87.   A  1374-1459  are  also  missing, 
but  as  1460  follows  immediately  after  1373  at  the  middle 
of  a  page  (18b),  with  "hie  deficit"  in  the  margin,  the 
loss  (one  folio  of  86  lines)  had  already  occurred  in  the 
exemplar. 

The  situation  in  Qq  23-25  arose  from  the  scribe's  un- 
certainties and  his  consequent  actions.   When  he  finished 
writing  F  670  he  was  four  lines  from  the  foot  of  f ,89b 
(Q,  23a;  CW  on  f.88);  he  had  no  more  of  SqT  but  supposed 
and  hoped  that  he  could  get  more  later.   He  therefore 
left  blank  f.89b  and  the  rest  of  the  quire;  later  the  11 
blank  leaves  were  cut  out  and  f.89  was  pasted  to  the  pre- 
ceding quire.   After  ceasing  to  copy  SqT  the  scribe  seems 
next  to  have  begun  to  copy  C1T.   Lacking  the  prologue, 
he  began  at  the  top  of  f.109  (f.i  of  what  is  now  Q  26). 
At  some  later  time  he  procured  from  some  $  MS  MeT  with 
Sq-Fk  link  modified  to  introduce  MeT  and  copied  them  in 
Qq  24-25.   Beginning  at  the  top  of  f.90a  (Q  24,  f.i),  he 
filled  Q,  24  and  finished  MeT  on  f,107b  (Q  25,  f.vi),  18 
lines  from  the  foot.   As  this  quire  is  a  six,  sewed  be- 
tween f.104  and  f .105,  he  must  have  planned  it  before  he 
began  the  quire.   But  then  or  later  he  obtained  C1P  (E  1- 
56);  and,  having  too  little  space  for  it  on  f,108b,  he 
added  a  seventh  leaf  to  this  quire  of  six.   Having  now 
space  for  86  lines  and  only  56  lines  to  fill  it,  he 
spread  out  his  material  as  much  as  he  could;  cf.  the  way 
in  which  the  scribe  of  Hg  spread  out  the  link  inserted 
between  MeT  and  FkT.   On  f,107b  the  scribe  of  Ra3  wrote 
9  lines  of  C1P,  filling  up  the  9-line  space  left  above 
them  with  the  heading  and  flourishes,  and,  after  writing 
lines  10-43  on  108a,  had  only  13  lines  left  for  filling 
108b.   He  wrote  as  3  lines,  "Hie  finitur  Prologus  Clerici 
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Oxonie .  Et  hie  Incipit  bona  fabula  nuncupata  Grisilde  de 
quadam  muliere  que  Raro  videtur  et  cetera."   In  the  blank 
space  remaining  (15  lines)  he  wrote  "Grisilide"  in  large 
ornamental  letters  touched  with  red. 

That  MeT  with  the  introductory  link  and  C1P  really 
were  inserted  after  C1T  was  written  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  series  of  quire  signatures  was  interrupted. 
The  first  extant  quire  had  the  signature  qj  the  last 
quire  before  the  insertion  is  z;  after  the  insertion  a 
new  series  is  begun  (on  f.109)  with  the  cross,  followed 
in  the  next  quire  by  a.   The  inserted  quires  have  a  sep- 
arate set,  the  first  (f.89)  is  apparently  a;  the  second 
(visible  on  ff. 91-94)  is  clearly  b;  in  Q  25  the  letters 
are  indistinct. 

As  MeT  seems  to  come  from  the  same  exemplar  in  Ra3  and 
Tc1,  it  may  be  that  it  was  not  available  for  Ra3  when  the 
scribe  was  ready  for  it  and  that  he  had  to  go  on  with 
C1T  before  he  got  MeT  and  C1P. 
DATE 

1450-60. 
WRITING 

One  formal  scrivener's  hand  throughout,  very  similar 
to  that  in  the  Clumber  Gower  and  Ds,  and  that  in  Tc1 
(which  is  smaller). 
INK 

Black . 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

The  principal  traces  of  supervision  are  the  scribbled 
directions,  at  the  bottoms  of  pages,  for  page  headings 
(cf.  e.g.  ff .133ab,143ab,144,145a,14  8ab,149abJ .   There 
are  almost  no  corrections. 
ILLUMINATION 

Elaborate  and  expensive,  with  decoration  of  two  types: 

1)  demi-vinets  and  large  initials  (8-12  lines)  painted  by 
two  different  hands,  of  the  same  general  style  as  in  Ds, 
Tc1,  and  the  Clumber  Gower  (the  last  two  less  elaborate); 

2)  large  pen-flourished  initials  in  the  ink  of  the  text, 
extensively  cross-hatched  and  touched  with  yellow.   Cer- 
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tain  details  of  the  designs  of  these  pen  initials,  such 
as  interlaced  knots,  twisted  scrolls,  and  a  characteris- 
tic flame-like  motif,  are  found  in  Ds  and  Tc1  in  so  sim- 
ilar a  form  as  to  strongly  suggest  that  this  type  of  dec- 
oration in  all  three  MSS  was  done  by  the  same  illumina- 
tor. 

Of  the  two  miniatures,  one  represents  the  Friar  (ap- 
parently a  Franciscan,  from  his  brown  gown  and  knotted 
rope  girdle),  at  the  beginning  of  his  tale;  the  other 
probably  Melibeus,  though  Chaucer,  the  teller  of  the 
tale,  might  be  expected  in  this  place.   The  Melibeus  fig- 
ure is  much  better  done  than  the  Friar  and  belongs  in  the 
part  of  the  MS  which  was  decorated  by  the  better  of  the 
two  hands  (beginning  on  f.183). 

Each  tale  and  prologue  and  link  begins  with  a  whole 
line  of  capitals  (so  also  in  Ds,  Tcr,  and  the  Clumber 
Gower,  and  in  S1E,  Kt  only),  with  the  result  that  part  of 
the  line  is  carried  over  to  the  next,  and  so  on  for  sev- 
eral lines.   Ornate  page  headings  and  rubricated  expli- 
cits and  incipits  are  preceded  by  paragraph  marks,  alter- 
nately blue  with  red  flourishes  and  gold  with  violet. 

The  glosses  in  MLT  are  in  rubric. 
BINDING 

Vellum  over  pasteboard,  IB  C(?),  with  traces  of  writ- 
ing (18  C)  on  the  outside.   It  looks  as  if  a  legal  docu- 
ment had  been  utilized,  perhaps  by  Rav/linson  (cf.  Ras). 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Except  for  the  first  creased  and  stained  leaf,  in  good 
condition;  but  the  pages  have  been  drastically  cleaned. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Irregular:  A  B1  Fa  Eb  Ea  D  GaCb  H  BScdf  Ca  BSat>  F*>  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Ra3,  Tc1,  and  Ln  are  together  through  Section  A  (ex- 
cept as  Ra3  and  Ln  together  and  Tc1  separately  supplied 
loss  of  leaves  in  their  common  ancestor).   They  continue 
together  through  MLT,  SqT,  and  MeT  through  E  2318.   At 
E  2319  Ln  joins  a  MS  with  which  Bw  is  also  affiliated, 
but  Ra3  and  Tc1  continue;  they  place  C1T  before  Section  D 
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and  remain  together  through  D  and  SNT,  which  follows  in 
both.   From  this  point  both  MSS  have  the  order  of  tales 
upset,  and  differently,  and  in  the  main  are  derived  from 
different  sources.   They  agree  further  only  in  PdT,  which 
in  Tc1  is  in  a  different  position  (Ra3,  Ga  Cb;  Tc1,  Ga 
Gb  ca  cb)^   Ra3^  With  Which  Gl  has  appeared  steadily  from 
D  193,  is  found  with  Raa  (McT,  PhT);  with  Ad3  and  Ha4 
(ShT,  PrT);  with  gw.  Ha4-Hn-Ldx  (Mel);  with  Ha4  (PsT); 
with  Ps  and  others  (NPT,  ShT,  PhT).   In  FkT,  Ra3-Gl  are 
alone . 

Ra3  lacks  MkT  and  CYT,  but  has  R. 

When  Ra3  is  with  Tc1  and  Ln,  their  common  ancestor  ap- 
pears above  the  large  composite  group  including  £-*,  £, 
and  $*;  and  when  it  is  with  Ra2,  Ad3,  %%,    and  Ha4,  it 
still  seems  to  be  very  near  the  top. 

Although  it  was  somewhat  carelessly  copied,  it  was 
much  less  edited  than  Tc1  or  Ln,  and  has  suffered  little 
from  ctm.   In  FkT  especially  it  seems  to  preserve  some 
primitive  features,  and  it  is  always  a  MS  to  be  consid- 
ered. 
DIALECT  A1JD  SPELLING 

Occasional  forms  suggest  a  scribe  of  a  more  Northern 
tendency  than  the  one  who  wrote  Ds  (q.v.;  East  Midland), 
which  Ra3  resembles  in  language  and  in  handwriting.   The 
dialect  in  ReT,  however,  is  largely  lost. 

The  spelling,  like  the  handwriting,  is  distinctive; 
cf.  Ds  and  Tc1 .  Features  are:  frequent  3(as  in  thou3, 
draust);  occasional  c  for  k,  ck  for  kk,  v  for  medial  u 
consonant,  z  for  voiced  s;  frequent  eu,  ou  for  ew,  ow 
(regular  hou) ;  frequent  i(dotted)  where  most  MSS  tend  to 
y;  nearly  regular  I-  pp.  prefix.   There  is  considerable 
vowel  doubling,  but  the  preference  is  for  single  vowel 
plus  -e  to  show  length.   Final  consonants  are  often  doub- 
led.  Many  words  have  a  nearly  uniform  spelling  (e.g. 
hou,  cristien,  parleament,  ou3t=out,  parfi^t,  busshop) . 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Two  facts  strike  one  upon  beginning  the  collation  of 
this  MS.   The  first  is  that  the  position  of  the  first  CW 
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(on  f.5)  indicates  that  seven  leaves  are  lost  from  the 
quire  although  the  missing  lines  (1-171)  would  require 
only  about  two  and  a  half.   This  suggests  that  something 
else  preceded  CT.   The  second  fact  is  that  the  second 
quire  has  the  signature  q   visible  on  five  of  its  first 
six  leaves,  suggesting  that  CT  was  preceded  by  a  large 
number  of  pages  —  14  or  15  quires.   Even  if  we  accept 
the  smaller  number,  there  would  have  been  room  for  11424 
lines  --  enough  to  receive,  it  may  be,  Troilus,  LGW,  and 
more  than  450  lines  of  minor  poems.   In  other  words,  Ra3 
must  have  been  a  "library",  like  Gg  and  Ha3. 

A  very  curious  feature  of  Ra3  is  that  three  of  the 
tales  are  called  Merchant's  Tale  (or  fabula  mercatorisj 
either  in  the  rubrics  or  the  page  headings  or  both. 
These  are  I.ieT  proper,  ShT  --  which  is  about  a  merchant  -- 
and  FkT.   Why  PkT  is  assigned  to  the  Merchant  does  not 
appear;  both  Tc1  and  Gl  give  it  its  proper  heading, 
though  Gl  lacks  the  explicit  and  agrees  with  Ra3  in  read- 
ing "Marchaunt"  instead  of  "Manciple"  in  I  1  (note  that 
Hg  here  writes  "Manciple"  over  an  erasure).   ShT  i3  as- 
signed to  "Mercator"  only  by  the  writer  of  the  page  head- 
ings.  The  rubricator  had  put  in  the  proper  tale  heading, 
"And  here  beginneth  the  Shipmannes  tale  of  a  Merchaunt" ; 
but  the  page  heading  is  "Incipit  Mercator"  (across  the 
opening)  and  thereafter  only  "Mercator". 

The  director  seems  indeed  often  not  to  have  known  what 
to  call  some  of  the  tales.   The  page  headings  show  his 
uncertainty;  some  are  in  Latin,  others  in  English,  some 
name  the  narrator,  others  the  subject  (see  Ds )  : 
Theseus,  Arcyte,  Palamon 

The  Millers  Tale 
The  Reve,  The  Reves  Tale 
The  Lawier  Tale 
Fabula  Armigeri 
Mercator,  Pabula  Mercatoris 
Griselde 

The  Wif  of  Bathe 

Prater,  Prater  de  Apparitore 


Sancta  Cecilia 
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Prologue  Apparitori3,  Appari- 
tor de  Fratre 

Pardoner 
Manciple 
Chaucer(for  Sir  Thopas) 


Melibe,  Prudence 
Chauntecler,  Pertelote 

]vIercator(  Shipman) 


Phisicus 
Monialis( Prioress) 


Arueragus,  Dorigen,  Au- 
relius  (but  incipit 
and  explicit  give  the 
tale  to  the  Merchant) 

Rector 

The  lack  of  all  spurious  links  and  of  many  genuine 
ones  confirms  the  textual  evidence  that  some  tales  were 
picked  up  from  sources  independent  of  the  main  lines  of 
transmission. 

A  curious  form  of  A,  without  a  cross-stroke,  closely 
resembling  N,  appears  as  the  large  initial  in  B  1191  and 
B  4011  (the  only  occurrences  of  A  in  this  type  of  hand). 

An  interesting  form  of  correction  of  error  appears 
where  C  178  is  written  by  anticipation  between  174  and 
175.   Close  up  to  the  first  word  the  scribe  has  written, 
in  the  ink  of  the  text,  "Va"  ,  and,  separated  from  the 
last  word  only  by  a  thin  line,  "cat".   This  mode  of  can- 
cellation appears  in  many  IvISS  when  a  passage  of  several 
lines  has  been  written  by  mistake,  but  here  a  careless 
reader  would  be  tempted  to  try  to  read  the  cancelling 
syllables  as  parts  of  the  text. 

The  word  "pope"  ha3  been  later  erased  in  3  234  and 
elsewhere . 

On  f .271  is  a  note  like  those  often  made  by  collectors 
(cf.  de  Ricci,  English  Collectors,  pp. 45, 58, 81, 82) .   If 
it  concerns  this  MS,  it  seems  to  point  to  a  purchase  of 
it  with  an  allowance  of  2  1.  11  .s.  for  some  book  given 
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in  exchange .   The  note  reads : 

10.  4 
2.11 
7.13 
PROVENANCE 

Among  the  clues  to  ownership  which  are  still  visible, 
the  earliest  is  "John  Opowell"  (15-16  C ) ,  on  f ,270b, 
written  formally  twice  as  an  owner  might  write,  the  sur- 
name read  by  ultra-violet  light.   Opowell  is  a  form  of 
Aphowell,  later  Powell;  cf.  James  of  Poel  in  1538  (LP  Hy 
VIII,  XIII, 1, p. 218) .   Unfortunately  there  are  many  ref- 
erences to  John  Aphowell  or  Powell  in  the  15  and  16  cen- 
turies.  How  many  of  them  refer  to  the  same  man  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  without  long  search.   There  are, 
however,  four  facts  which  to  some  extent  limit  choice 
among  them:  1)  so  large  and  expensive  a  MS  must  have  been 
owned  originally  by  a  person  of  wealth  and  rank;  2)  Ra3 
was  certainly  made  in  the  same  shop  with  Ds  and  Tc1;  3) 
the  genetic  relationship  between  Ra3  Tc1  and  the  somewhat 
earlier  Ln  suggests  that  the  exemplar  and  its  three  de- 
scendants may  all  have  been  owned  in  the  same  social  cir- 
cle, the  exemplar  copied  for  relatives  or  friends;  4) 
contamination  between  Ra3  and  Ds  suggests  that  the  two 
MSS  were  in  hand  at  the  same  time.   Prom  these  facts  an 
hypothesis  may  be  formed  that  the  most  likely  John  Ap- 
howell would  be  one  associated  with  the  persons  whose 
names  are  connected  with  Ds,  Tc1,  and  Ln.   On  this  ground 
a  rich  London  mercer  living  in  1527  was  ruled  out;  and 
later  it  was  found  that  his  signature  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  the  name  in  the  MS. 

Among  15  C  book  owners,  several  whose  names  are  asso- 
ciated with  MSS  still  extant  have  shov/n  possible  connec- 
tions with  MSS  of  CT  or  have  certainly  owned  them: 

1)  Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond,  owned  a  CT 
MS,  possibly  Ds . 

2)  Anne  Neville,  daughter  of  Joan  Beaufort,  Chaucer's 
niece,  who  married  Humphrey  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
if  she  did  not  own  Rye ,  was  certainly  close  to  some  one 
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who  did. 

3)  The  Stafford  arms  are  possibly  in  Tc1. 

4;  Sir  Thomas  Neville,  nephew  of  Anne  Stafford,  cer- 
tainly owned  SI1,  textually  not  far  from  Rys. 

5)  Richard  Wydeville  and  his  son  Anthony,  first  and 
second  earls  Rivers,  were  close  to  the  certain  early  own- 
ers of  Ha4,  and  Anthony  may  possibly  have  owned  LI1  be- 
fore Richard  III. 

6)  William  Lord  Hastings,  who  married  a  sister  of  Sir 
Thomas  Neville  and  niece  of  Anne  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
has  been  connected  with  several  names  in  Ln. 

These  facts  and  possibilities  taken  together  lead  to 
the  initial  hypothesis  that  the  John  Aphowell  in  Ra3  may 
have  been  one  who  in  1486  was  associated  with  Jasper  Earl 
of  Pembroke  and  Duke  of  Bedford  as  steward  of  ten  castle3 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  Wales  and  on  the  Welsh  Bor- 
der (Campbell,  Mater. Illust .  of  Reign  of  Hy  VII,  1,603-4). 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  brother-in-law  of  Margaret  of 
Richmond  (Ds);  he  married  Katherine  Wydeville,  si3ter  of 
Anthony  and  the  Queen  (Ha4,  LI1);  she  was  the  widow  of 
Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham  (cf.  arms  in  Tc1),  grandson  of 
Anne  Stafford  (Rys),  and  nephew  of  Sir  Harry  Stafford, 
second  husband  of  Margaret  of  Richmond,  and  great-nephew 
of  Sir  Thomas  Neville  (SI1),  whose  sister  married  William 
Lord  Hastings  (Ln). 

It  is  not  asserted  --  the  point  must  be  emphasized  — 
that  these  connections  constitute  proof  that  this  is  the 
right  John  Aphowell;  they  merely  give  a  concrete  basis  to 
confirm  the  hypothesis  that  the  owners  of  Ra3,  Ds,  Tc1 
(with  or  without  other  MSS)  probably  were  of  the  same 
rank.   Confirmation  of  this  hypothesis  can  be  obtained, 
if  at  all,  only  through  other  clues  in  the  MS  and  connec- 
tion with  other  names. 

All  other  15  C  clues  in  the  MS  seem  too  uncertain  for 
more  than  bare  mention:  On  f,169b  is  " ...rwyke"  (early 
dry  point),  which  suggests  Warwick,  either  the  Kingmaker, 
nephew  of  Anne  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  or  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV;  on  f .54  (early  dry  point) 
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are  two  large  letters  which  are  possibly  ornate  S's  (for 
Stafford?);  on  f.128  is  a  15  C  b  (dry  point)  to  the  left 
of  a  shield  with  a  saltire  (the  Neville  arms;,  and  some- 
thing illegible  to  the  right;  the  shield  alone  is  re- 
peated on  ff.  44b  and  45b.   All  these  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained as  coincidental. 

But  it  remains  to  see  whether  any  connection  can  be 
found  between  this  15  C  John  Aphowell,  who  was  probably  a 
lawyer  and  the  active  partner  in  the  Welsh  stewardship, 
and  later  names  in  the  MS.   Of  these,  two  have  been  re- 
covered by  ultra-violet  light:  on  f.240,  "T  Hull"  (16  C); 
and  on  ff.  43  and  249,  "Ann  Taylor"  ( 16  C ) .   On  f.270  is 
"John  Cowland",  visible  (c.1600).   The  first  two  names 
were  common;  the  third  seems  to  have  been  rare  except 
among  the  yeoman  class. 

Of  the  possible  T  Hulls,  one  was  a  contemporary  and 
neighbor  of  an  Ann  Taylor.   He  was  Thomas  Hull  of  Godal- 
ming,  Surrey,  where  the  family  was  established  in  the  15C 
(VCH  Surrey,  111,44,48,36;  11,592);  there  were  several 
Thomases  in  the  16-17  C  ( c .1547-1656 ) .   Ann,  wife  of 
George  Taylor,  held  Horley  manor,  near  Reigate,  Surrey, 
within  15-20  miles  of  Godalming,  c. 1563-74  (ibid.,  Ill, 
201,204j.   This  propinquity  would  count  for  very  little 
but  for  the  additional  fact  that  in  the  Elizabethan  Sur- 
rey Musters  Thomas  Hull  of  Godalming  was  listed  as  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  household  of  "therle  of  Lincoln",  "Lincoln" 
stroked  out  and  "Huntingdon"  supplied  and  stroked  out 
( Surr.Rec .Soc. ,  XI,  Surr .Musters ,  111,294;  and  cf.p.158). 
The  Earl  of  riuntington  who  died  in  1543/4  was  son-in-law 
to  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Katherine  'iVydeville, 
whose  second  husband  was  associated  with  John  Aphowell; 
his  son  Francis  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntington  (cf.  Ln) , 
had  a  daughter  married  to  Henry  second  earl  of  Lincoln 
(1540-1616);  hence  probably  the  confusion  as  to  which 
household  Hull  was  in.   The  important  fact  is  that  all 
these  people  were  related  to  the  Staf fords,  and  the  16  C 
Lord  Stafford  was  so  poor  that  in  1556  he  had  to  sell  his 
books  and  plate  (cf.  Has).   It  seems  not  impossible  that 
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Ra3  may  have  been  among  the  books. 

Whether  the  Aphowell  of  I486  owned  the  MS  or  merely 
wrote  his  name  in  it  cannot  be  said.  But  there  were  con- 
nections between  16  C  Aphowells  (Powells)  and  the  Staf- 
f ords :  e.g.  in  1573  Richard,  son  of  John  Aphowell  of 
Shrewsbury,  acquired  Worthen  from  the  St affords,  appar- 
ently in  payment  of  a  debt  { Shropsh.A.and  N.H.Soc. ,3S, 
V,124).   Whether  this  John  Aphowell  was  related  to. the 
earlier  John  has  not  been  found,  or  whether  he  was  of  the 
family  of  a  John  Aphowell  mentioned  in  different  offices 
at  Court  between  1529  and  1553  (LP  Hy  VIII »  passim; ,  the 
last  as  marshal  of  the  hall  to  Edward  VI  (Arch.,  XII, 367). 
The  point  is  that  there  are  several  possibilities  of  a 
Stafford- Aphowell  connection. 

Still  another  John  Aphowell  was  apostolic  notary  and 
commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  1492  and  later  (Vis- 
it .Dioc.Norw., 1492-1532,  [Camd.Soc. ,NS,] XLIII.lsqq ,9 ,21) ; 
but  no  connection  with  the  other  names  appears. 

John  Cowland  has  not  been  related  to  either  Aphowell 
or  Hull;  but  if  neither  owned  Ra3,  a  John  Cowland  might 
have  acquired  the  MS  when  Lord  Stafford  was  selling  his 
books.   Only  three  men  of  this  name  of  the  right  date  and 
social  status  have  been  found:  John  Cowland  of  Willing- 
ale,  Essex,  in  his  will  proved  20  Oct.  1557  (PCC  38 
IVrastley)  named  two  sons  John,  one"  of  whom  v/as  in  Cam- 
bridge in  1576  (Venn)  .   7/illingale  is  near  Pleshey  Castle, 
held  by  the  dukes  of  Buckingham  since  the  14  C. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  MS  until  Richard  Rawlin- 
son  left  it  to  the  Bodleian  with  his  other  MSS  In  1755. 
From  the  similar  descriptions  in  sales  catalogues,  it 
might  in  the  interim  have  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Angle- 
sey, the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull 
(see  chapter  on  Recorded  MSS);  and  it  might  have  been  the 
Sclater-Bacon  Chaucer,  which  Morell  knew  before  1737  and 
which  no  Chaucer  scholar  since  his  time  has  known  by  that 
name.   Rawlinson  bought  at  the  Sclater-Bacon  sale  (see 
Macray,  p. 249) . 


RAWLINSON  C.86    (Ra4) 

COIJTSIfPS 

A  miscellany  of  35  articles,  including: 
1.  Passio  Domini,  ff .1-30  (cf.  The  Northern  Passion, 
ed.  Foster). 

25.  "Complant  of  Dido"  (LGW,  here  ascribed  to  Lyd- 
gate),  ff. 113-118. 

28.  "That  now  is  hay  summe  tyme  was  gras"  ,  ff,141-142a 
(cf.  MacCracken,  I,xxix). 

29.  "Gwyscard  and  Segismonde" ,  ff,142b-155a  (cf.  Mad- 
den, ut  infra ) . 

30.  "Myne  hert  is  set  vppone  a  lusty  pynne"  (six  7- 
line  stanzas),  ff.!55b-156a  (cf.  Fliigel,  Neuengl i s che s 
Le  sebuch ,  1,17). 

31.  "Grysill"  (Clerk's  Tale,  E  57  -  end  of  Envoy),  ff. 
156b-173>. 

32.  Latin  Verses  on  the  death  of  Edward  IV,  beginning, 
"Carmina  qui  letus  cecini  cano  tristia  meatus",  f.174. 

33.  Prioress's  Tale  (mutilated;  B  1643-1822),  ff.l74b- 
177b. 

For  a  complete  list  of  Contents,  see  Syr  Gawayne,  ed. 
Madden,  Introd.,  pp.lxiv-lxviii;  for  the  religious  pieces, 
see  Brown,  Register,  I,  99-101;  for  the  Lydgate,  see  Mac- 
Cracken, I,  liv. 
FORM 

Book  I  (ff.1-30)  vellum  and  paper;  the  rest  (ff.31- 
189)  paper.  Foliation  modern. 

11  1/2"  x  8  1/2";  writing  space  irregular. 

Margined  in  part  but  not  ruled;  trimmed  unevenly. 

Single  columns;  in  CT  usually  27  lines. 
WATERMARKS 

At  least  nine  in  the  whole  MS,  usually  Tete  de  Boeuf 
or  Main;  all  late,  some  not  in  Briquet.  In  Book  III,  con- 
taining the  two  Canterbury  Tales,  there  are  three: 

1.  Tete  de  Boeuf,  Briquet  14238  (14G9-71),  ff .141-57. 
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2.  Main,  resembles  Briquet  11154  (1479-82),  f.159. 

3,  Main,  Briquet  10708  (1478),  ff. 161-77. 
COLLATION 

The  quires  vary  in  the  different  books.   There  are  no 
CW  and  few  signatures.  Madden  ( op . cit . )  regards  the  vol- 
ume as  made  up  of  two  separate  MSS,  ff.1-30  and  ff.31- 
189;  but  the  make-up,  together  with  differences  in  paper 
and  hands,  suggests  that  four  or  five  originally  separate 
booklets  were  bound  together:  1)  ff.1-30;  2)  ff. 31-89; 
3)  ff. 90-140;  4)  ff. 141-177;  5)  ff. 178-189.  Nos .  3  and  4 
may  have  been  originally  one. 
DATE 

After  1483;  cf.  No. 32. 
WRITING 

In  the  CT  portion,  an  ugly,  scrawling  hand;  f.159  (an 
inserted  leaf)  is  in  a  hand  still  later  and  worse. 
INK 

In  CT  portion,  dark  brown. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  sign  of  supervision  and  few  corrections. 
ILLUMINATION 

None  in  CT  portion;  in  Book  I,  on  f.lb,  opposite  the 
beginning  of  the  Passion,  is  a  crude  full-page  picture 
of  the  crucifixion,  and  the  large  initial  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  poem  is  illuminated;  cf .  Foster,  The  Northern 
Passion  (EETS),  II,  15-16  and  150. 
BINDING 

Red  leather,  18  C;  labelled  "Old  English  Poems". 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Fairly  sound  except  for  loss  of  many  leaves. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

The  text  is  exceedingly  corrupt  and  is  negligible. 
The  lack  of  the  headlinks  in  both  tales  and  the  relation- 
ship to  Fi  and  Nl  have  suggested  the  possibility  that 
these  MSS  might  have  been  derived  from  pre-CT  versions, 
but  "quod  she"  in  B  1644  proves  that  PrT,  at  least,  comes 
from  a  CT  text.   Indeed  the  whole  of  the  prologue  (B 
1643-1677)  here  present  would  hardly  be  appropriate  for 
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a  version  unconnected  v/ith  a  frame-story. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

In  CT  portion,  no  dialect  traces  appear  to  point  to 
other  than  the  East  Midland  region,  probably  toward  the 
North. 

Spelling  features  are:  fairly  frequent  p;  very  rare  3 
(ny3) ;  gu  in  guyde;  frequent  v  for  medial  u  consonant; 
occasional  w  for  v  (woyde,  wywes);  frequent  ea  as  in 
please,  ease;  very  frequent  y  vowel.  There  is  little 
vowel  doubling. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  "Passio  Domini"  belonged  to  William  Aylesbury,  as 
appears  from  a  note  following  the  colophon:  " Iste  liber 
constat  [blot,  covering  "mini" ?]  Wyllmus  Aylysburrey  mo- 
nachus  Sancti  Saluatoris  de  Bermudesay."   He  became  prior 
in  1519  (LP  Hy_  VIII,  III,l,p.60). 

On  f .186  a  scribe  signed,  "Explicit  per  Johannem  Reve 
f f ree" ,  but  he  wrote  only  184b-186. 

In  the  CT  "book"  there  are  few  peculiarities.  C1T  is 
headed  "Grysill"  and  at  the  end  has  "Finis  Gryseld" ;  PrT 
has  no  heading. 

The  leaf  (f.159)  inserted  does  not  contain  all  the 
missing  lines:  367-484  were  lost  and  it  supplied  only 
418-81.   There  is  an  early  foliation  number  (15)  above 
159.   The  leaf  apparently  was  supplied  from  another  MS 
by  a  later  owner,  to  fill  the  gap  as  well  as  he  could. 

After  the  Envoy  (1195-1200  after  1212)  the  scribe  has 
added  three  lines  not  by  Chaucer  (cf.  CV) . 

On  f.140  (end  of  Book  III)  is  a  memorandum,  "In  offi- 
cina  ex  [opposite  ..  V  ]  Quene  Chiringe"  ,  possibly  referring 
to  some  bookshop  opposite  the  house  at  Charing  occupied 
by  Margaret  Queen  of  Scotland  after  the  death  of  James  IV 
(cf.  Stow,  Survey .  ed.Kingsford,  11,101). 

On  f,155b,  after  the  song  "Myne  hert  is  set  vppone  a 
lusty  pynne" ,  is  "Quod  Quene  Elizabeth"  (with  probable 
reference,  as  Madden  notes,  to  the  queen  of  Henry  VII; 
less  probably  to  Edward  IV's  queen;  cf.  Flugel,  Neueng- 
lisches  Lesebuch,  1,375). 
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PROVENANCE 

If  the  "books  were  early  bound  together,  the  MS  was 
owned  at  or  near  Rochester  early  in  the  16  C,   On  f.87b 
is  written  (twice),  "Wyll'm  Warner  £e  son  of  ton's  War- 
ner"; on  f.SO,  "Thomas  Roff * f ensis ?] " ;  on  f.51b,  "John[?] 
Samson"  and  "Hamond  Jhont?]"  --  all  perhaps  15*16  C. 

There  was  a  Warner  family  at  Rochester  before  1505.  In 
that  year  Thomas  and  William  Warner  were  Merchants  of  the 
Staple  at  Calais  (CPR, 1494-1509,  p. 449).   If  "Thomas 
Roff"  refers  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  he  may  have 
been  Thomas  Savage,  1492-96  (Le  Neve).   Of  the  other 
names,  John  Hamond  was  perhaps  of  the  Kentish  family  es- 
tablished near  Dover  in  the  early  16  C  (see  Cn) ,  and  John 
Sampson  can  perhaps  be  related  to  the  Warners.   An  ear- 
lier William  Warner  (not  known  to  have  been  of  the  Roch- 
ester family),  dead  in  1494,  was  one  of  the  feoffees  of 
the  manor  of  Traseis  in  Newington,  a  few  miles  from  Roch- 
ester, of  which  the  remainder  had  been  assigned  among 
others  to  a  John  Sampson  who  died  between  1490  and  1494 
(CIpM  Hy  VIJ,  I, No. 996;  cf.  11,927).  The  special  inter- 
est of  the  record  is  in  the  facts  that  this  manor,  Sutton 
Valence,  and  Shorne  (also  near  Rochester)  had  been  held 
by  Alexander  Clifford,  a  great-grandson  of  Chaucer's 
friend  Sir  Lewis  (Test .Vet.,  11,410-19);  that  Alexander's 
sons  Lewis  and  Sampson  were  living  in  1494;  and  that  the 
service  for  Traseis  was  "of  finding  a  man  and  horse  with 
cloak  and  hood  to  carry  the  King's  wooden  vessels  in  the 
Welsh  army  in  war  time  for  forty  days"  (which  might  date 
back  to  the  time  of  Sir  Lewis).   Late  and  corrupt  as  Ra4 
is,  its  two  tales  may  go  back  ultimately  to  texts  owned 
by  Sir  Lewis . 

On  f.30  was  the  name,  now  blacked  out,  of  Lord  William 
Howard  (of  Naworth;  d.1640),  who  probably  at  some  time 
owned  the  MS.   On  f.l  is  "Randal  Drewe"  (crossed  out), 
late  and  not  found;  also  "Knox  Ward" ,  who  was  Clarenceux 
King  of  Arms  1726-41  (Noble,  Hist .Coll .Arms,  pp. 380-81), 

When  or  how  Richard  Rawlinson  acquired  Ra4  is  unknown. 
He  left  it  with  his  other  MSS  to  the  Bodleian  in  1755. 
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CONTENTS 

1.  Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated,  A  69  -  I  449,  ff.l- 
301. 

2.  "Somnium  vigilantis"  ,  a  political  dialogue.  Narra- 
tive Latin,  debate  English.  Dated  by  topical  references 
after  1459.  Possibly  by  Sir  John  Portescue.  Pf .302-10. 

3.  "Declaracion  made  by  John  Portescue,  knyght,  vpon 

certayne  wrytinges  ayenst  the  Kinges  title  " , 

dated  after  October,  1471,  ff .311-26. 

4.  "The  Balet  of  the  Kynge" ,  a  poem  on  Edward  IV fs  re- 
turn to  London,  1471,  ff .327-32.  On  f.332b  a  prescription 
for  the  toothache,  c.1500. 

5.  "The  Book  of  Nurture",  mutilated,  ascribed  to  John 
Russell,  ff. 333-48. 

Between  ff .  301  and  302  on  a  modern  inserted  leaf  is 
a  note  by  "F.M"(Sir  Frederick  Madden)  to  the  effect  that 
a  printed  tract  from  the  press  of  Machlinia( ?) ,  dated 
1475,  concerning  the  treaty  between  Edward  IV  and  Louis 
XI,  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Printed  Books, 
11  May  1850. 
FORM 

Paper;  ff .  1-348.  Foliation  modern.  By  an  earlier  fo- 
liation, f.l  was  f.51;  ff .1-47  are  now  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  numbered  302-48,  and  original  48-50  are  among  the 
"Printed  Books".  The  printed  tag  (No. 79)  of  the  MS  at  the 
Theyer  Sale  is  pasted  on  f.l(earlier  51). 

11"  x  8  1/4";  writing  space  8"  x  5  1/4" .  On  f.167  the 
new  scribe  begins  to  write  above  the  top  line  of  the 
ruled  space. 

Margined  with  brown  ink;  not  ruled,  the  lines  of  the 
paper  serving  as  guides.  Trimmed,  especially  at  top. 

Single  columns,  31-38  lines. 
WATERMARKS 

1.  Tete  de  3oeuf,  near  Briquet  15054  (1441-45),  ff. 
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1-272. 

2.  Armoiries  Deux  Pals,  Briquet  2064  (1464),  ff.273- 
84. 

3.  Ciseaux,  perhaps  Briquet  3701  (1478-79)  or  3697 
(1458-63),  ff. 285-301. 

4.  Llcorne  Simple,  near  Briquet  10015  (1440-50)  and 
10024  (1474-77),  ff. 302-10. 

5.  Licorne  Simple,  near  Briquet  9997  (1477-78),  ff. 
311-26  and  333-48. 

6.  Ancre,  near  Briquet  383  (1454-57),  ff. 327-32. 
COLLATION 

Twelves.  CW  and  some  original  signatures.  Qq:  llx(i 
lost);  2X2-1212;  13xl(iii  lost);  1412;  15iX(xi  lost); 
1612-1912;  201:L(iii  lost);  2112-2512;  265(vi-xii  lost). 

The  short  pieces  are  now  all  mounted. 

In  Q  1  the  loss  of  f .1  carried  away  A  1-68;  in  Q  13 
the  loss  of  f.iii  carried  away  D  1450-1511;  in  Q  15  and 
Q  20  there  is  no  loss  of  text. 
DATE 

Canterbury  Tales  1450-70;  short  articles  and  poems 
1470-80. 
WRITING 

CT  mainly  in  two  hands:  1)  a  small,  neat  hand,  ff.l- 
166b,  to  E  587;  2)  a  stiff,  larger,  more  cursive  hand,  ff. 
167-301,  except  27  lines  on  f.241.  On  f.241a  a  third 
hand,  smaller  and  more  flourished  and  later,  has  supplied 
27  lines  (3  2081-2107). 

The  second  scribe  probably  also  wrote  Py,  HI2,  Arundel 
59,  B.M.  Add.  34360,  and  Trinity  Coll.(Camb.)  R.3.21,  ff. 
33-50  (cf.  Hammond,  MP,  XXVII, 27-30) .  He  may  have  been 
in  John  Shirley's  shop  after  Shirley's  death  (cf.  HI2). 

The  short  pieces  are  in  three  or  four  different  hands. 
INK 

Brown;  at  first  much  faded  (e.g.  f.90a);  at  f.167  much 
stronger  and  darker;  faded  from  within  f .249  to  end.  In 
the  shorter  pieces,  much  yellower. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  signs  of  supervision  and  few  corrections.  Typical 
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examples  of  scribal  error  and  correction  are:  A  1673, 
"besyde  this  Theseus"  --"besyde"  is  stroked  out  and  "by" 
inserted  above,  and  "myghtie"  is  inserted  above  "Theseus" 
with  a  caret  mark;  A  1680  (with  "Butte"  for  "That")  is 
written  by  mistake  after  1676,  then  cancelled  by  a  sur- 
rounding line  of  dots. 
ILLUMINATION 

Before  f .167,  free  use  of  rubric  for  all  sorts  of 
headings  and  for  touching  initial  letters.  Gam,  however, 
was  not  rubricated  (the  explicit  and  incipit  before  it 
are  by  a  later  rubricator) .   The  second  scribe,  who  has 
a  different  style,  rubricated  only  C1T.   Blue  initials, 
3-4  lines,  with  red  penwork,  at  beginnings  of  tales. 
Small  red  capitals  and  paragraph  marks.   In  the  later 
pieces,  cruder  rubrication  with  different  pigments. 
BINDING 

Stamped  with  "G  R  II  1757",  and  the  royal  arms,  in 
gold. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Frail;  paper  badly  worn  but  repaired;  ff .287-301  torn 
vertically,  so  that  most  of  the  text  on  the  versos  is 
lost . 
ORDER  OF  TAU3S 

Superficially  like  d,  but  differing  as  to  links  and  in 
reality  unique:  A  X  B1  Fa  Eb  D  Ea(no  link)  Fb  G  C  B2  H  I . 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Ry1  is  picked  up  from  many  sources.   It  is  with  £■>*■ 
through  KtT,  then  with  £-*  in  MiT  and  ReT,  and  with  g  in 
CkT.   In  MLT,  it  returns  to  £-*,  but  in  the  endlink  shows 
with  Py.   In  the  displaced  Me-Sq  Link,  it  is  with  a,  but 
in  SqT,  with  4d3-Ka4-Mc  above  £*  and  g^*-;  In  the  dis- 
placed Cl-Me  Link,  it  is  with  Py  fc*  and  $;  in  MeT,  with 
c  and  ]2-«-.   In  Section  D  it  is  with  £■*(  especially  Ld1 )  to 
SuT,  where  It  Is  difficult  to  place  but  seems  to  be  with 
the  c$-*2  subgroup  of  cd-*.   In  C1T,  it  is  with  a  large 
group  including  Ad2-Ht-yc-£,c(  in  part)-c  and  Ld2( nearest; 
298-1140);  but  in  FkT  it  returns  to  &*-.   In  SNT,  it  is 
with  Mc  and  others  above  c  and  $#  to  c.445;  it  then  seems 
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to  be  independent;  in  CYT ,  it  is  with  Py  and  both  are 
with  &.   In  Section  C,  it  is  with  £*  throughout.   In  Be, 
it  is  with  a  variable  lot  of  MSS  above  q4**  or  £  and  &* 
to  Mel,  where  it  reverts  to  &;  in  MkPT  it  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subgroup  headed  by  Bq1;  in  NPT,  it  is  with  Mc- 
Tc1  above  £&*,  ctrn  by  a>  from  which  apparently  it  picks 
up  the  endlink.   It  continues  with  a,  and  others  in  McPT 
and  PsPT,  in  McPT  showing  more  particularly  with  SGx» 

Ry1  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a  con- 
glomeration of  tales;  but  although  it  is  late,  eccentric 
in  spelling,  and  much  edited,  it  as  a  rule  got  exemplars 
of  good  tradition. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Dialect  forms  in  the  first  hand  in  the  CT  are  basic- 
ally East  Midland.   Some  West  Midland  forms  appear,  per- 
haps inherited,  and  there  are  some  forms  that  suggest  a 
late  date  for  the  scribe. 

The  spelling  is  distinguished  by  very  frequent  doub- 
ling of  consonants,  especially  of  final  consonant  fol- 
lowed by  -e  (e.g.  written,  yellowe,  notte,  butte,  atte 
pe ,  littulle);  and  the  number  of  scribal  -e * s  is  extraor- 
dinarily large.   Other  features  are:  nearly  regular  sch; 
frequent  ]?;  rare  3(both  sounds);  regular  ck  for  kk;  usual 
qw  for  qu;  fairly  frequent  aw,  ew,  ow  for  au,  eu,  ou. 

The  second  hand  is  in  dialect  forms  and  spelling,  as 
in  handwriting,  so  much  like  the  Py  hand  (cf.  Py  descrip- 
tion) that  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the  same  scribe 
wrote  both  Py  and  the  latter  part  of  Ryx. 

The  brief  passage  written  by  Scribe  No. 3  lacks  the 
distinctive  features  of  either  of  the  preceding  hands. 
There  is  little  evidence  on  which  to  determine  dialect; 
the  scribe  was  probably  East  Midland.   In  spelling,  3  ap- 
pears as  in  kny3t;  long  vowel  is  generally  indicated  as 
in  none,  bestrode,  doubling  being  rare. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  tales  are  numbered  in  rubric,  roman  figures,  by 
the  scribe  apparently,  at  the  top  of  each  page  and  In  the 
present  order,  and  there  are  no  page  headings  except  in 
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Pro,  which  has  the  heading  "The  Prolog".   Both  Ck  and  Gam 
are  numbered  iii j .   The  tale-numbers,  arable,  are  also 
written  in  black  in  the  corners. 

Both  scribes  and  rubricators  were  troubled  by  the  lack 
of  connection  and  became  confused  as  to  the  divisions 
within  tales.  The  first  rubricator  did  not  know  what  to 
put  in  the  2-line  space  after  A  4422  nor  in  the  space  be- 
tween B  1190  and  E  2419;  he  did,  however,  insert  headings 
between  MeT  and  WBP  and  through  D  except  before  857;  he 
filled  in  the  space  between  SuT  and  C1T  and  after  E  56, 
but  not  at  E  197  or  445.   On  f .167  (Q  15,  f.i)  Scribe  No. 
2  began  and  added  his  own  heading  before  line  610,  writ- 
ing, however,  "Tercia  pars"  instead  of  "Quarta",  though 
he  added  "Explicit  quarta  pars"  after  784.   He  wrote  no 
heading  for  Part  V,  headed  the  Envoy,  but  wrote  nothing 
at  the  end  of  the  tale,  where  most  of  the  verso  (f,176b) 
is  blank  and  another  leaf  (xi  of  quire,  probably  blank) 
has  been  lost. 

He  wrote  no  heading  for  FkT  and  at  the  end  left  8 
lines  of  space  on  a  verso,  in  the  middle  of  which  he 
wrote  a  large  "Explicit",  followed  by  rubrics. 

Between  SNT  and  CYT  there  is  a  large  capital,  and  the 
explicit  and  incipit  are  written  in  the  margin.  This 
style  continues  to  the  end  of  PdT  (f.227b),  where  rubrics 
are  missing. 

Th  originally  stopped  at  line  2080,  nearly  half  a 
recto  and  more  than  half  a  verso  being  left  for  its  com- 
pletion.  A  later  15  C  hand  added  the  remainder  through 
2107,  in  double  column,  contrary  to  the  style  of  the  ear- 
lier scribe,  enclosed  the  last  line  in  a  sort  of  bracket, 
and  added  (in  an  ink  originally  red)  "finis  verte  fo- 
lium" ;  the  verso  is  blank  to  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing link. 

The  3-4  line  capitals  without  space  and  with  explicits 
and  incipits  in  the  margin  then  continue  to  H  104,  where 
there  was  one  line  of  space  at  the  foot  of  the  page;  the 
rubricator  filled  this  and  ran  one  line  below  the  ruled 
space . 
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A  later  15  C  rubricator,  whose  red  oxidized  to  lead 
color,  later  went  over  the  work,  added  the  explicits  and 
incipits  after  A  4422  and  before  D  857,  and  the  attribu- 
tion of  Th  and  Mel  to  "Master  Chauucer"  on  ff.  238ab, 
241b,  and  242b. 
PROVENANCE 

The  fundamental  problem  is  when  the  CT  and  the  short 
pieces  were  put  together.   As  the  foliation  shows,  they 
were  together  about  1678,  but  the  short  poems  were  at  the 
beginning. 

On  ff.  311,  326b,  332,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  is  "John 
Burgh"  (16  C),  claiming  ownership  on  f.332;  on  f.322b  is 
"Robert  Brough"  (16  C);  on  ff.  338  and  341  is  "Thomas 
Yarburgh"  (16-17  C);  on  f.302  is  a  smudged  name  which  may 
possibly  be  "William  Angewill" .   The  writers  were  related 
as  follows:  John  Burgh  (Brough,  Borough)  of  Saltfleetby, 
Lines.,  who  died  in  1585,  was  the  son  of  Robert,  and  had 
a  nephew  Robert  (Lines .Fed. t  1,208).   He  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Christopher  Yarborough;  Burgh's  mother  and 
his  wife's  grandmother  were  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  daughters 
of  Martin  Newcomen  ( ibid. ,  11,715,717).   In  his  will, 
Burgh  left  several  printed  books  to  his  "cousin  Thomas 
Yarborough" ,  who  was  also  his  brother-in-law  (Lines .Wills 
1500-1600,  pp. 49, 102, 103).   In  the  15  C  a  William  Yar- 
borough married  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Angevyle  (also 
spelled  Angevyne,  Awngewyne,  etc.);  and  before  1500  Wil- 
liam Angewyne  of  Askeby  by  Horncastle,  a  descendant  of 
this  marriage,  had  appointed  as  one  of  his  trustees  Mar- 
tin Newcomen  (Visit .Lines. t  p. 139,  and  CIpM  Hy  VII.  II, 
327). 

In  1532  died  William  Gaunce  (sometimes  spelled  Gaunte) 
of  Theddlethorpe-St .Helen,  leaving  to  his  son  John,  among 
other  books,  a  copy  of  the  "Canturbery  Talys"  (Lines .Rec. 
Soc.,  XXIV, 219-20) .   There  is  no  indication  that  the 
books  were  printed,  and  the  connections  of  Gaunce  with 
the  persons  whose  names  are  given  above  almost  assures 
the  identity  of  Ry1  with  the  Gaunce  Chaucer. 

East  Theddlethorpe  (St .Helen;  and  Saltfleetby  are 
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close  together.   The  supervisor  of  Gaunce fs  will  was  John 
Angevyne,  grandson  of  Michael  who  died  in  1499  (Lines .Ped. 
1,29);  and  among  the  witnesses  was  Robert  Scherv/ode .  John 
Gaunce  (Gawnce),  son  of  William,  to  whom  the  CT  MS  was 
left,  in  his  will  proved  1557  (Lines .Cons. Ct . ,1557,293) 
left  bequests  to  William,  Robert,  Christopher,  and 
Charles  Sherwood.   Thomas  Yarborough  of  Morton,  cousin 
and  brother-in-law  of  John  Burgh  (owner  of  Ry1),  in  his 
will  proved  1614  left  bequests  to  Cuthbert  and  William 
Sherwood  and  the  three  daughters  of  the  late  William 
Sherwood  of  Saltfleetby  (Lines. Wills  1600-17,  p. 100); 
also  to  Michael  Angevyn,  d.1617,  of  Saltfleetby,  brother 
to  Christopher,  d.1592  (Lines .Ped. t  1,30).   Christopher's 
supervisor  was  John  Newcomen,  Esq.,  who  had  earlier  been 
executor  for  John  Burgh  ("my  cousin  John  Newcomen,  jr."), 
and  one  of  the  witnesses  was  Robert  Brough  (Lines. Wills  t 
1500-1600,  p. 123). 

These  facts  connect  Gaunce  with  the  persons  who  wrote 
their  names  on  the  leaves  containing  the  short  pieces, 
and  since  it  was  a  CT  that  Gaunce  had,  it  looks  as  if  the 
two  parts  of  the  present  volume  were  together  in  his 
time . 

Other  names  in  the  MS  can  be  associated  with  the 
neighborhood.   On  f.326b  is  "q'  langeley" ;  in  1618  (and 
perhaps  much  earlier)  the  rector  of  Ingoldmells,  where 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  William  Gaunce,  lived,  was  a  John 
Langley  (Lines. Ped. ,  111,1074 j.  Two  early  17  C  Langleys 
married  into  the  Massingberd  family  of  Saltfleetby  ( ibid., 
11,657).   On  f.344  is  a  bad  scrawl  which  looks  like  "Amen 
q*  Myssygur".   This  is  possibly  intended  for  Massingberd, 
but  more  probably  for  Messenger,  the  name  of  a  family  at 
Mablethorpe  in  the  16  C  (Lines. Cons .Ct . ,1561,49)  and  at 
East  Kirby  (near  by)  in  the  15  C  (Lines. Reg.,  46  Alnwick). 

Tv/o  names  in  the  CT  part  of  the  MS  can  also  perhaps  be 
related  to  the  Burghs,  Yarboroughs  and  Thorolds.   On  f. 
148b  is  "Anthony  fferre  his  bok  amen  and  so  god  saue  the 
King  Amen"  (17  C;  probably  between  1603  and  1649);  and  on 
f.166  (17  C),  "Thomas  Are"  or  "Ayre"  (a  small  j  forms  the 
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cross-stroke  of  the  A).   There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  tv/o  names  may  be  different  spellings  of  the  same 
name.   Certainly  fferre  and  ffarre  are  the  same;  so  are 
ffarre  and  Harr  (of,  "Nicholas  Parr  alias  Harr" ,  with 
lands  at  Gunby,  Burgh,  and  Thorpe,  all  within  15-20  miles 
of  Theddlethorpe,  1610;  PRO,  C  142/324/123).   At  'Saleby, 
also  near  Theddlethorpe,  in  1577,  1579,  members  of  the 
same  family  seem  to  have  spelled  their  name  Rare,  Haire, 
Eyre;(cf.  Dudding,  Hist. of  Saleby,  p. 91;.   Eyre  and  Ayre 
are  certainly  the  same.   A  Robert  Harre  was  juror  con- 
cerning lands  in  Mablethorpe  (near  Theddlethorpe)  and 
Theddlethorpe  in  1506/7  (Assoc. Arch. Sec. ,  XXIII, 49).   And 
the  Eyres  of  Saleby  were  probably  known  to  the  Gaunce 
family  through  Thomas  Kyrkman,  parson  of  Mablethorpe,  who 
in  1531  witnessed  the  will  of  William  Eyre  (Lines. Cons. 
Ct. ,1531,305)  and  in  1532  witnessed  Gaunce* s  will  (loc. 
.cijb.  )  .   Kyrkman  was  probably  related  to  the  John  Kyrkman 
who  married  Gaunce' s  daughter  Amy  (Lines .Ccns .Ct . ,1541, 
447). 

Whatever  these  local  connections  mean,  they  seem  to 
establish  the  identity  of  f ferre=ff arre=IIarr=HairezHare= 
AyrerEyre.   Both  Anthony  and  Thomas  Eyre  of  the  17  C  were 
related  through  the  Thorolds  to  the  Burghs  and  Yarbor- 
oughs.   Among  other  legatees  of  the  Thomas  Yarborough  of 
Morton  who  died  in  1614  were  the  five  children  of  John 
Thorold  of  Morton  (d.l62Q/9),  who  had  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Burgh  (owner  of  Ry1).   This  John  Tho- 
rold f  s  niece,  Anne  Markham  (d. 3.608),  married  an  Anthony 
Eyre  (will  proved  in  1658);  they  had  a  son  Anthony  who 
died  before  1619,  and  a  son  Gervas  who  had  two  sons  named 
Anthony;  by  a  second  wife,  the  first  Anthony  Eyre  had 
sons  Anthony  (baptized  1612)  and  Thomas.   Still  another 
Anthony  married  a  granddaughter  of  Robert  Thorold  of 
Hough,  uncle  of  the  John  who  married  the  daughter  of  John 
Burgh  (owner  of  Ry1).   For  these  connections,  see  Lincs_. 
P e d . ,  111,982,979,985,981;  Fam.Min.Gent . .Harl.Soc.  IV, 26; 
and  Harl.Soc.,  XXXVIII, 558-59 .   Exactly  how  the  MS  was 
passed  about  it  is  impossible  and  unimportant  to  know. 
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It  seems  likely  that  one  of  these  related  Anthony  Eyres 
and  the  Thomas  Eyre  mentioned  above  were  the  writers  in 
the  MS.   If  so,  its  general  descent  seems  fairly  clear 
from  William  Gaimce  before  1532  to  the  Eyre  family  in  the 
17  C,   From  one  of  them  it  might  have  gone,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  Charles  Theyer,  whose  library  was  bought 
by  Charles  II  and  so  went  with  the  Royal  Library  to  the 
British  Museum  in  1753.   There  is  nothing  whatever  to  in- 
dicate that  Charles  Theyer  had  it  from  his  grandfather, 
cr  that  it  came  from  Llanthony;  Charles  Theyer  was  him- 
self a  collector. 

Finally,  a  name  not  hitherto  mentioned  suggests  an  in- 
teresting possibility  as  to  the  original  owner.   On  f.97 
is  "Edward  Hale",  written  twice  formally  and  twice  in  a 
bad  scrawl  (according  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Herbert,  hardly  later 
that  mid-16  C).   Although  the  name  (r  Haile,  Hales,  Hall, 
etc.)  was  unfortunately  common,  the  only  Edward  connected 
with  the  other  persons  who  appear  in  Ry1  was  Edward  Hall 
of  Grantham,  living  in  1540,  dead  in  1592  (Llncs.Ped. , 
11,442).   His  nephew  Christopher  married  Alice  daughter 
of  Sir  Edmund  Thorold  of  Hough  (ibid.,  111,980,982,985), 
first  cousin  of  John  Thorold  of  Morton  who  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Burgh  (owner  of  Ry1).   The  point  of 
special  interest  is  that  Edward  Hall's  wife  was  Anne, 
sister  of  William  Lord  Willoughby  (ibid.,  11,442),  who  at 
his  death  in  1525  or  1526  held  Theddlethorpe  and  nearly 
thirty  other  manors  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  (Test. 
Vet.,  II,620sqq).   William  Gaunce  was  apparently  a  free 
tenant  (see  his  will,  loc.cit . ) .  Part  of  the  Willoughby 
property  came  from  Cecilia,  daughter  of  King  Edward  IV, 
(d.1507),  wife  of  John  Lord  Welles  (PRO,  Chanc.Misc.  9/ 
52/7),  who  was  great-aunt  of  William  Lord  Willoughby. 
The  possible  significance  of  Edward  Hall's  connection 
with  the  family  is  that  either  Lady  Cecilia  or  her  hus- 
band owned  a  CT  MS;  see  chapter  on  Recorded  MSS. 
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CONTENTS 

1.  List  of  Tales  (15  C),  f.2. 

2.  Canterbury  Tales,  ff .3-271. 
FORM 

Vellum  (thick  and  of  poor  quality);  ff.  i  plus  272. 
Foliation  modern. 

12  1/2"  x  8  3/4";  writing  space  8  l/2"  x  4  l/2" . 

Margined  in  red  crayon,  with  traces  of  ruling;  much 
trimmed. 

Single  columns,  40-41  lines  (usually  41). 
COLLATION 

Eights,  with  CW  (first  on  f.10;  ff.1-2  extra);  and 
most  of  the  original  signatures  (letters  through  Q,  27, 
a-z,  plus  four  abbreviation  signs)  are  written  in  both 
ink  and  crayon  at  centre  of  lower  margin,  the  numbers 
often  larger.  Qq:  l8-88;  98(the  two  inner  sheets,  iii-vi 
s  ff. 69-72,  are  transposed,  with  the  correct  order  care- 
fully indicated,  probably  by  the  scribe,  but  in  a  differ- 
ent ink);  108-298;  30i:L(  originally  a  14;  xii,xiii,xiv 
cut  out,  leaving  stubs  between  245  and  246);  318-338; 
34a(last  leef  blank  except  for  scribbles). 
DATE 

1420-50. 
WRITING 

Two  clear  professional  hands,  not  unlike:  1)  ff.l-237a 
(H  362);  2)  f.237a-end. 

The  writer  of  McT  finished  that  tale  8  lines  from  the 
top  of  f.237a(f.iii  of  Q,   30),  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
quire  blank.  Apparently  the  second  scribe  had  already 
written  the  whole  of  PsT  beginning  on  the  fifth  line  of 
f.i  of  a  quire  of  eight.  He  therefore  removed  the  inner 
sheet  of  Q,  30,  inserted  his  first  quire  of  PsT  into  Q  30 
after  f.iii,  at  the  same  time  filling  the  blanks  in  f.iii 
with  PsP  and  cutting  away  the  3  blank  leaves  of  the  orig- 
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inal  Q  30.   This  made  a  quire  of  eleven.   The  remaining 
quires  of  PsT  (all  eights  but  the  last)  differ  from  Qq  1- 
29  not  only  in  writing  but  in  large  and  small  initials, 
coloring  of  paragraph  marks,  rubrication  of  section  head- 
ings, and  lack  of  page  headings. 
INK 

A  uniform  dark  brown. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Signs  of  supervision  are  numerous,  especially  In  PsT. 
Many  signature  numbers  in  crayon  have  not  been  erased; 
both  ink  and  crayon  signatures  use  arable  numerals. 

Corrections  are  few. 
ILLUMINATION 

Large  initials  (3-4  line,  champs)  before  tales,  smal- 
ler ones  of  the  same  type  before  prologues:  gold  letters 
on  backgrounds  alternating  pink  and  blue  in  the  same 
field,  with  white-line  decoration,  with  sprays  touched 
with  green  and  ending  in  gold  balls  and  trilobed  tips; 
cf.  the  very  similar  letters  in  SI1.   Page  headings,  ex- 
plicits and  incipits,  and  names  of  Pilgrims  are  in  ru- 
bric; hut  the  glosses  are  in  the  ink  of  the  text.  Blue 
paragraph  marks  are  before  each  stanza  in  MkT. 

With  the  second  scribe  the  style  of  illumination 
changes.  The  initial  that  should  begin  PsP  is  merely  in- 
dicated, but  that  which  begins  the  Tale  is  more  elaborate 
than  any  preceding,  with  pink  and  blue  conventional  flow- 
ers, as  well  as  foliage;  and  there  are  blue  capitals  with 
red  penwork  within  the  Tale;  but  no  page  headings. 
BINDING 

Modern.   Folios  1  and  272  may  have  been  the  original 
vellum  cover,  later  glued  to  another  binding,  now  free, 
but  upside  down  and  reversed.   This  is  suggested  by  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  two  leaves,  by  the  matching  of 
wormholes,  by  rust  marks  (from  bosses?),  and  by  the 
soiled  condition  of  f .2  compared  with  f .lb,  which  is 
clean  except  for  traces  of  glue. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Pair,  though  some  pages  are  stained.  Wormholes  from 
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both  ends  do  not  injure  the  text . 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Type  d:  A  X  B1  Fa  Eb  D  Ea  Fb  G  C  B2  H  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Ry2  is  perhaps  the  earliest  &  MS  that  has  all  of  the 
spurious  links  characteristic  of  the  group.   It  is  regu- 
larly a  member  of  the  &  group  through  MeT  and,  for  the 
most  part,  from  SNT  to  the  end.   But  through  MeT  it  shows 
no  special  relationship  to  En2,  whereas  En2-Ry2  form  a 
close  subgroup  in  Mel,  MkT,  NPT,  and  MeT,  affiliated  with 
the  upper  £$•*  MSS  except  in  B  2748-3108,  where  the  rela- 
tionship, though  not  a  close  one,  is  with  the  El-3-Gg-Ch- 
Ad3  line. 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  MS  the  affiliations  are 
different.   In  Section  D  it  is  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  Hk  (the  relationship  being  obscured  apparently 
by  extensive  correction  in  Hk) .   In  the  spurious  Me-WB 
link,  the  only  MSS  with  it  are  Ld2  and  Bw,  and  Bw  leaves 
it  at  about  D  475. 

In  C1T  and  FkT  it  is  again  a  £  MS,  but  from  c.298  in 
C1T  it  is  close  to  Bw,  and  it  continues  with  this  MS  to 
F  1050.   Ld2  leaves  Ry2  at  E  298  and  does  not  return  till 
F  944. 

The  $  MSS  that  were  derived  from  the  ancestor  of  gw, 
retained  the  Me-Sq  link  in  its  original  form,  merely 
changing  "Squire"  to  "Sir  Frankeleyn"  in  line  1  of  Sec- 
tion F.  The  ancestor  of  Ry2  and  most  other  MSS  of  the  $ 
group  saw  the  absurdity  of  E  2419-25  as  referring  to  C1T 
and  therefore  rewrote  the  link  as  two  7-line  stanzas, 
using  E  2427-32  and  F  1-8.  Ry2,  Bw,  and  Ha2  are  the  only 
MSS  that  prefix  the  Host  Stanza  to  the  14-line  link. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  main  ancestor  of  Ry2  lacked 
Section  D  and  part  of  FkT,  which  were  accordingly  picked 
up  from  other  sources. 

Although  of  no  individual  textual  authority,  Ry2  is 
valuable  as  being  near  the  source  of  the  extensive  edito- 
rial work  in  $  MSS,  which  Caxton  criticized  (see  Pref- 
ace to  his  second  edition),  although  he  had  fared  even 
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worse  in  his  choice  of  a  text  for  his  first  edition. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  section  written  by  the  first  scribe  has  a  fairly 
large  number  of  West  Midland  forms  and  some  Northern 
ones.   It  apparently  shares  certain  inherited  features 
with  Cp.  There  is  considerable  variability;  the  scribe 
was  probably  one  who  was  susceptible  to  the  influence  of 
his  exemplar.   Scribe  No. 2,  who  wrote  PsT,  uses,  at  least 
up  to  I  700,  more  u-forms  (OE  y);  in  many  respects  he  re- 
sembles No.l. 

Spelling  features  for  No.l  are:  fairly  frequent  3(both 
sounds),  t> ,  and  sen;  occasional  k  for  c  or  c  for  k,  ck 
for  kk,  h  for  gh  (sawh,  thowhe),  v  for  medial  u  conso- 
nant, f  for  u(v)  as  in  knyfes;  occasional  aw,  ew,  ow  for 
au,  eu,  ou,  and  ea  or  ei  as  in  disease,  pleised.  The  i 
for  long  e  in  kipe,  wipe,  didly,  hire  adv.  probably  ex- 
presses the  new  sound  of  the  e.   Vowel  doubling  appears, 
but  to  no  great  extent.   Scribe  No. 2,  while  somewhat  more 
systematic,  shows  approximately  the  same  features.   More 
£>'s  and  3*3  occur,  and  sch  is  more  nearly  regular. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

On  f .1  are  some  15  C  didactic  verses,  and  on  f.3b, 
other  verses  in  an  early  16  C  hand. 

On  f.2  is  "Amor  vinsit  omnia  mentiris  qd  pecunia"  (cf. 
Bos),  and  a  couplet  in  English  signed  t!qd  Barbur" .   Be- 
neath it  are  the  names  of  several  planets;  then  "Edwarde" 
and  (below)  "Hary"  and  "Katerin" ,  with  possible  reference 
to  the  Kings  and  the  Queen. 

Opposite  certain  lines  (A  1213,1821,4257,  Gam  443,  B 
147,  P  115)  are  written  in  the  scribe's  hand  the  begin- 
nings of  these  lines.   They  occur  at  intervals,  which 
work  out  as  one  quire  of  608,  four  quires  of  609,  one 
quire  of  609,  one  quire  of  606,  one  quire  of  606,  and  an 
interval  of  1159,  which  might  be  one  quire  of  609  and  one 
quire  of  550,  with  part  of  a  folio  blank  for  continuation 
of  CkT  if  found.  This  suggests  that  the  scribe,  perhaps 
inadvertently,  was  copying  the  CW  of  his  exemplar,  and 
that  in  this  portion  the  exemplar  was  a  MS  of  38  lines  to 
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the  page.   Later,  opposite  C  241  and  B  1715,  words  seem 
to  be  repeated  in  the  same  way;  but  the  first  ends  within 
a  word,  "for  to  compl" .   Here  the  interval  is  of  1252 
lines,  which  would  give  two  quires  of  626,  but  a  varia- 
tion of  one  line  to  a  page  is  not  unusual. 

PsT  is  numbered  25  (16  Cj.   The  first  two  lines  of 
this  tale  are  written  over  an  erased  rubric. 

After  P  346  one  line  is  blank;  in  the  right  margin, 
opposite  346,  is  "Explicit  prima  pars";  in  the  left  mar- 
gin, opposite  the  blank  line,  is  "The  stag  of  an  hert" . 

There  are  several  scribal  curiosities:  e.g.  between  D 
192  and  193,  where  a  heading  is  found  in  some  MSS,  a  line 
has  been  left  blank  with  "defic'"  in  the  margin.   As  line 
190  above  is  omitted,  the  scribe  may  have  thought  a  mate 
for  192  (instead  of  for  189;  was  needed. 

Another  line  has  been  left  blank  except  for  an  initial 
A  between  D  655  and  656. 

On  f.237,  before  PsP,  is,  ".q.n'  the  plowmans  tale" 
(16  C);  this  probably  refers  to  the  tale  placed  before 
PsT  in  the  undated  black  letter  edition  (see  Hammond,  p. 
445). 

Since  the  misbinding  of  the  two  central  sheets  in  Q  9 
(see  Collation)  happened  in  time  for  the  original  scribe 
to  indicate  the  correct  order,  the  first  (vellum?)  bind- 
ing must  have  been  very  early  --  a  fact  which  greatly  in- 
creases the  probability  that  the  present  vellum  flyleaf 
was  one  of  the  original  covers  (see  Provenance  for  the 
bearing  of  this). 
PROVENANCE 

The  first  certain  owner  of  the  MS  was  Philip  Chetwynd, 
whose  name,  written  formally  as  owner,  is  on  f.272b.   On 
the  same  page  is  the  Chetwynd  motto,  "Quod  Deus  vult"  , 
translated  into  French,  "Come  Dieu  veult" ,  and  written 
backwards  (early  16  C ) .   Chetwynd  was  a  gentleman  usher 
in  the  household  of  Henry  VIII  and  died  probably  in  1527 
(Stapylton,  Chetwynds,  p. 128).   That  he  was  familiar  with 
his  MS  appears  from  the  recurrence  of  his  name  or  ini- 
tials, sometimes  in  dry  point,  sometimes  with  the  Spanish 
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motto  "Cuerpo  e  bueno" ,  or  the  motto  alone  but  in  the 
same  hand  (cf.  ff .141,147, 162,162b, 164,  and  possibly 
elsewhere) . 

Philip  Chetwynd  was  of  the  family  of  Ingestre,  Staffs., 
and  his  genealogical  and  social  connections  are  shown  by 
a  number  of  other  names  written  with  his  on  f.272b,  not 
all,  probably,  at  the  same  time  --  some,  in  fact,  looking 
a  good  deal  earlier  than  others.   They  should  perhaps  be 
given  together:  "Thomas  Cobham"  and  "Thomas  Parker"; 
"Mabyle  Darcy" ;  "Stanley";  "Manf eld" ;  "Mountf ort" ;  "Ged- 
ney";  "Sayer",  "Seyer";  "Malyfount[  ?] " ;  "Allot";  "Herdys- 
wyke" ;  and  perhaps  others,  some  possibly  in  the  cipher 
which  also  occurs  on  the  page  (although  the  cipher  read 
concerned  only  persons  who  write  their  names  in  books!). 
Other  mottoes  on  the  page  are:  "Souuenaunce" ;  "Portuna 
Portitudot ?]" ;  "In  domino  conf ido" ;  and  possibly  "Ever 
one".   Most  of  the  writing  is  early  16  C ;  a  few  names  may 
be  earlier. 

On  other  pages  are  more  names,  of  which  are  given  at 
this  point  only  those  that  can  be  related  to  Chetwynd:  on 
f.3,  "Barbur"  (early  16  C);  on  f.5,  "Russell"  followed  by 
a  "W"  or  a  flourish  (early  16  C ) . 

Several  of  the  names  can  be  at  once  related  to  Chet- 
wynd1 s:  his  sister  Alice  married  Richard  Montford( Mount- 
fort),  and  their  son  Rauf  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert Barber  of  Stafford  Green  (Stapylton,  pp. 85, 125,  and 
pedigree).   A  kinsman  of  Chetwynd' s  married  a  Stanley  and 
their  great-nephew  married  a  Russell  (ibid. ,  p. 121). 

The  probable  descent  of  the  MS  can  perhaps  be  best  set 
forth  after  an  attempt,  if  not  to  identify  the  original 
owner,  at  least  to  find  the  group  of  persons  associated 
with  that  owner. 

Almost  every  clue  in  the  MS  points  to  the  Staffords 
and  through  them  to  the  Nevilles.  To  return  to  the  names 
on  f.272b: 

John  Sayer  married  Margery  Conyers;  her  aunt,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Sir  Richard  Strangeways,  was  the  niece  of 
Anne  Neville,  who  married  Humphrey  Stafford,  Duke  of 
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Buckingham.   Margery  Sayer's  aunt,  Alice,  wife  of  Sir 
John  Conyers,  and  her  uncle,  Sir  Richard  Strangeways,  had 
an  aunt  Elizabeth  who  married  a  Sir  Thomas  Mountfort  of 
the  family  of  Chetwynd's  brother-in-law. 

Thomas  Cobham  was  possibly  the  son  of  Sir  Reginald  of 
Sterborough,  Kent;  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Humphrey 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Anne  Neville.   He  was  heir  to  his 
niece,  Margaret,  Baroness  Cobham,  who  married  Ralph,  sec- 
ond Earl  of  Westmoreland,  grandfather  of  Ralph,  third 
earl;  and  the  third  earl  married  Edith  Sandys,  whose  sec- 
ond husband  was  Thomas  Lord  Darcy  of  Knaith  (d.1537),  fa- 
ther of  Mabyle  Darcy  of  the  MS.   For  evidence  of  these 
connections  see  Surtees,  Durham,  IV, 159;  Hasted,  1,402, 
489;  Test.Ebor.,  IV, No .53;  and  G.E.C.  under  the  family 
names;  also  CIpM  Hy  VII,  11,884,920,921. 

These  relationships  carry  well  back  into  the  15  C, 
since  Thomas  Cobham  died  in  1472. 

Opposite  E  1079  is  written  in  a  15  C  hand,  "Considur 
to  trwe  herte[ drawing  of  a  heart]  q'  iane  dovdyngsels" 
and  a  flourish;  and  on  f.272a,  "Take  paciens  in  your 
herte  q'  Jane  dovdyngsels".   The  name  is  undoubtedly 
D'Odingsels  or  Odingsells,  which  is  found  in  the  16  C  as- 
sociated with  other  names  in  the  MS.   Joan,  daughter  of 
Henry  Sutton,  married  Henry  Odingsells  of  Colby,  Lines., 
and  her  grand-niece  Olive  Sutton  married  John  Gedney  of 
Enderby;  and  Joan's  sister-in-law,  Anne  Sutton,  married 
Henry  Brooke,  grandson  of  Thomas  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham  (d. 
1529)  of  the  same  original  ancestry  as  the  earlier  Thomas 
Cobham.   No  15  C  Jane  D» Odingsells  has  been  found,  but 
an  Eleanor  married  (before  1458)  Samson  Erdeswick  of  San- 
don,  Staffs.,  a  neighbor  of  the  Chetwynds  (Nichols,  IV, 
P. 2). 

Of  the  names  thus  far  not  grouped  with  the  preceding 
it  may  be  said  that  Malyfount  (a  possible  I  in  the  M) 
suggests  John  Malyfount,  of  an  old  family  with  lands  in 
Wales,  of  which  there  was  a  John  in  1488  (CPR, 1485-94, 
p. 217),  contemporary  with  the  younger  Philip  Chetwynd; 
but  that  no  Allot  has  been  found  earlier  than  1600,  when 
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the  Philip  Chetwynd  of  London  of  that  date  married  the 
widow  of  Robert  Allot,  stationer  (Stapylton,  p. 174). 

Evidence  of  a  different  type  appears  in  the  fragments 
of  two  inquisitions  post  mortem  on  the  verso  of  the  front 
flyleaf.   They  concern  lands  of  Elizabeth  Lady  Neville, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Kent,  half-brother  of  King 
Richard  II,  who  married  Sir  John  Neville,  eldest  son  of 
Ralph  Earl  of  Westmoreland  and  his  first  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Earl  of  Stafford  (not  Elizabeth  Baron- 
ess Latimer,  d.1395,  as  identified  in  the  Royal  Cata- 
logue).  Still  legible  are  "Elizabeth  qui  fuit  [vxor?] 

Joh'is  Neuyll1  chiualer" ,  and  "An.. Hen.. A primi" ,  and 

the  names  of  some  of  her  lands;  also  "Rad'us  Neuyll'  est 
fil1  et  heres" .   She  died  in  1422,  and  Ralph,  second 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  was  her  son  and  heir.   She  was 
half-sister  to  Anne  (Neville)  Duchess  of  Buckingham;  and 
it  was  her  son,  the  second  earl  of  Westmoreland,  who  mar- 
ried Margaret  Baroness  Cobham,  niece  of  the  Thomas  Cobham 
who  married  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buck- 
ingham . 

In  quite  another  way  the  MS  is  associated  with  the 
Stafford  household  in  the  15  C.   An  earlier  Philip  Chet- 
wynd (d.1444),  great-uncle  of  the  certain  owner,  was  an 
Intimate  retainer  of  Duke  Humphrey,  was  his  lieutenant 
as  captain  of  Calais,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  as  as- 
sociated with  him  in  various  ways  (HCS,  XII,261sqq;  and 
cf.  Stapylton,  pp. 95-107).   The  Barbers  were  also  Staf- 
ford retainers;  cf.  John  Barbour,  apparently  a  man  of 
business  for  the  Duke,  in  B.M.  Add.  Roll  59G2;  and  other 
members  of  the  family  were  closely  connected  with  the 
Staf fords  (HCS,  XVII, 123, 125) .   It  may  be  noted  also  that 
among  witnesses  to  documents  concerning  this  earlier 
Philip  Chetwynd  and  his  wife  Joan  c.1442  were  William 
Montford,  miles,  Thomas  Standley,  and  Hugh  Erdeswyke 
(ibid.,  XII, 316, 322, 323) .   Parker  is  a  common  name  in 
Staffordshire,  but  a  Thomas  was  appointed  dean  in  the 
collegiate  church  at  Stafford  in  1524  (LP  Hy  VIII,  IV, 1, 
p,169[No.27] ) .   William  Gedney  and  Robert  Manfeld, 
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squires,  were  sent  together  to  Calais  on  the  Kingfs  ser- 
vice in  1442  (PRO  E  101/323/30)  when  the  elder  Philip 
Chetwynd  was  lieutenant  there. 

In  view  of  this  accumulated  evidence,  some  stress  may- 
be placed  on  the  word  " Souuenaunce"  on  f.272b,  as  a  pos- 
sible adaptation  of  the  Stafford  "Souvent  me  souvenne" ; 
on  the  possible  Neville  saltire  on  a  shield  in  dry  point 
on  f.20b;  on  the  early  b's  in  dry  point  on  ff. 68b, 211b, 
and  a  possible  "AB"  in  dry  point  (f.153)  --  all  perhaps 
coincidental. 

Textual  evidence  should,  however,  perhaps  be  mentioned: 
Ry2  and  SI1  belong  to  the  same  general  group;  also,  they 
are  somewhat  alike  in  form  and  decoration  —  might  have 
been  made  in  the  same  shop.   SI1  certainly  belonged  to 
Sir  Thomas  Neville,  nephew  of  Anne  Duchess  of  Buckingham. 
Again,  Ry2  is  somewhat  close  to  £,  of  which  the  earliest 
member  (Cp)  perhaps  belonged  to  William  Burle,  whose 
daughter  Joan  married  the  first  Sir  Philip  Chetwynd  (Test. 
Vet.,  I, 363, with  n. 1,367).   The  textual  relations  seem 
to  point  to  the  same  social  group  as  that  indicated  by 
the  scribbles. 

After  the  death  of  Philip  Chetwynd  the  younger,  the 
MS  may  well  have  continued  in  the  same  circle  until  it 
reached  John  Lord  Lumley  (d.1609),  whose  name  is  on  f.l 
(said  in  the  Royal  Catalogue  to  be  contemporary  but  per- 
haps not  autograph).   His  family  and  Chetwynd' s  were  dis- 
tantly related  by  marriage.  Lumley  was  a  collector;  and 
at  his  death  his  library  was  bought  by  King  James  for 
Prince  Henry  and  so  became  a  part  of  the  Royal  Library 
which  in  1753  passed  to  the  British  Museum. 
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COOTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  ends  I  1086. 
FORM 

Vellum  (curiously  glossy);  ff.  i  plus  312  (175 
skipped)  plus  i  leaf  of  old  music  at  end.  Foliation  mod- 
ern. 

13"  x  8  1/8";  writing  space  8  3/4"  x  4  1/4"  plus 
1  l/4"  for  glosses. 

Ruled  elaborately  in  reddish  crayon  and  dry  point  on 
all  sides,  for  text  and  glosses  (cf.  Bos).  The  page  is 
crossed  horizontally  and  vertically  by  three  pairs  of 
parallel  lines  l/4"  apart.  One  pair  is  c.  1  1/2"  from 
the  top  of  the  page  and  contains  the  page  heading;  1  1/4" 
below  that  is  the  second  horizontal  pair,  containing  the 
first  line  of  the  text;  c.  1  l/2"  from  the  foot  is  the 
third  pair,  reserved  for  CW.  Of  the  vertical  pairs  the 
first  is  immediately  before  the  text  and  about  1  1/2" 
from  the  edge  of  the  page;  it  is  reserved  for  paragraph 
marks  and  the  smaller  ornamental  initials.  The  second 
and  third  vertical  pairs  are  placed  after  the  text  and 
1  l/4"  apart  to  provide  space  for  glosses,  each  gloss 
being  preceded  by  an  ornamental  paragraph  mark  in  the 
narrow  space  before  it.  Trimmed. 

Single  columns,  36  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights.  CW  and  a  few  traces  of  signatures.  Three  fo- 
lios plus  Qq:  l8-38e;  39*. 

As  3  leaves  of  a  calendar  are  included  in  the  folia- 
tion, the  text  begins  on  f .4  and  the  first  CW  are  on  f . 
11.  Q  23  includes  ff. 172-80,  because  the  number  175  was 
originally  omitted  in  the  foliation.  The  text  breaks  off 
at  the  foot  of  f.309b  (f.i  of  Q  39);  f.ii  of  the  quire, 
containing  the  rest  of  R  (half  a  page)  was  perhaps  writ- 
ten and  lost;  ff.iii-v  blank  except  for  scribbles. 

494 
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DATE 

1450-70. 
WRITING 

A  book  hand,  perhaps  the  same  throughout.   It  "begins 
small  and  upright,  and  gradually  becomes  larger  and  more 
slanting,  until  it  looks  like  a  different  hand.  The  two 
pages  of  an  opening  are  at  times  very  different  (cf.  ff. 
22-25,35-36,64-65,186-187,215-217).   A  distinct  change 
seems  to  occur  in  line  4  of  f.296b,  but  the  letter  forms 
are  unchanged. 
INK 

Dark  brown,  with  a  few  passages  in  lighter  ink. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

On  f . 67b (the  last  of  Q  8)  in  reddish  crayon  is  written 
in  a  large  hand,  "Corrigatur  f abula" ,  and  marginal  cros- 
ses sometimes  note  errors  or  omissions:  e.g.  A  3316, 
omission  of  "shode" ;  A  3336,  omission  of  all  but  "Then 
any";  B  3497,  "folke"  for  "ful";  B  3498,  "endende",  first 
d  underdotted,  for  "entende" ;  cf.  P  1387,1411,1437.   But 
there  are  many  omissions  not  marked  by  crosses,  even  when 
space  is  left  for  the  omitted  words,  and  sometimes  the 
spaces  are  left  unfilled  or  were  filled  wrongly  later; 
cf.  B  3508,3517,3535,  C  603,604,  G  449,  I  751,  etc.   No 
other  MS  so  often  leaves  space  for  omitted  words. 
ILLUMINATION 

One  whole  vinet  at  the  beginning  and  many  demi-vinets 
for  both  prologues  and  tales;  conventional  patterns  show- 
ing French  influence;  very  free  use  of  green  with  yellow 
shading  (cf.  ff.48,58b).   Besides  the  3-5  line  champs  in 
gold  and  colors,  there  are  2-3  line  blue  capitals  with 
red  penwork  for  subdivisions.  Page  headings,  explicits 
and  incipits,  and  glosses  in  rubric,  preceded  by  blue 
paragraph  marks  with  red  penwork  and  red  marks  with  gold, 
brown,  or  violet  penwork.   Flourishes  of  paragraph  marks 
sometimes  elaborated  into  fish  designs  (cf.  ff ,250b, 271b, 
274,290,etc). 
BINDING 

English,  about  1500.   Of  dark  brown  leather,  worm- 
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eaten,  and  new-backed;  tooled  in  a  design  of  diamonds 
and  roses;  traces  of  four  metal  bosses  and  clasps. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Excellent,  but  has  been  cleaned. 
ORDER  OF  TALES 

Irregular:  A  Ea  D  Eb  Fa  B1  B8  G  C  Fb  H  I  R . 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Although  Se  is  the  only  MS  that  has  ShT  in  what  was 
and  is  still  sometimes  regarded  as  the  proper  position, 
it  is  so  thoroughly  contaminated  that  it  is  often  nearly 
impossible  to  distinguish  between  its  genetic  relation- 
ships and  those  due  to  correction. 

Its  unique  order  notwithstanding,  it  is  mainly  a  $■& 
MS;   Section  A,  WBP  173-382,  WBT,  FrT,  MeT,  SqT,  PrT  to 
1782,  Th,  MkT(with  Bo1  group),  NPT,  Sections  G  and  C, 
FkT .   It  is  with  the  go1  group  apart  from  g$-«-  in  PrT  from 
1782;  with  g  in  MLT  from  740(?;  with  La),  Mel (La),  PsT 
(La),  SuT  to  2224(?);  with  fc#  in  C1T,  WBP  to  173,  SuT 
from  2225,  MLT  to  740;  with  a,-fc*  in  C1T,  WBP(to  173;  af- 
ter 382),  SuT  from  2225;  with  %   in  McPT.  When  a  $#  MS, 
Se  is  often  ctm  from  a  fc  MS  or  Gg(MeT?,  MkT);  when  an  a, 
or  jj-fr  MS,  from  La  probably  (cf.  spur.  Sq  Endlink,  pecu- 
liar to  La  Se;  in  Se  it  lacks  the  last  four  lines  and  is 
thrust  between  F  671-72,  but  in  La  it  suitably  joins  SqT 
to  WBP) .   Se  clearly  had  access  to  MSS  of  all  types  and 
is  merely  a  bad  15  C  edition  of  no  textual  authority. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  language  shows  some  evidence  for  a  Southeastern 
locality,  with  in  addition  forms  showing  Northern  influ- 
ence and  a  few  probably  West  Midland.   The  MS  might  have 
been  written  in  London. 

Characteristic  of  the  spelling  are:  rare  sch;  occa- 
sional k  for  c  and  ck  for  kk;  very  frequent  v  for  medial 
u  consonant;  frequent  du-  in  forms  of  duelle,  less  fre- 
quent tu-  as  in  tuelue;  frequent  aw,  ow  or  av,  ov  for  au, 
ou;  frequent  ea  as  in  ease;  frequent  i( dotted)  next  m,  n, 
and  in  final  position,  and  I-  pjD.  prefix.   Vowels  are 
sometimes  doubled.  Final  consonants  are  often  doubled, 
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and  cf.  esspeciall,  ssuspecion,  crafft.   The  scribe  in- 
clines to  some  extent  to  keep  a  uniform  spelling  for  cer- 
tain words  (e.g.  hir  fern .sing.,  here  pi. ;  eyghe;  meche; 
thorugh;  whan(ne,  than(ne;  whightrwhit,  ab ought b about ) . 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  front  and  back  flyleaves  are  two  folios  of  15  C 
church  music  once  pasted  to  a  binding.  Pasted  to  the 
front  leaf  of  music  is  a  small  leaf  of  paper,  on  which 
is  written  in  a  19  C(  ?)  hand,  "This  is  the  earliest  Bod- 
ley  Canterbury  Tales  circ  1440". 

Polios  1-3  are  a  calendar  in  3  contemporary  leaves  and 
in  similar  ink.   The  presence  of  the  first  CW  on  f.ll 
shows  that  the  calendar  was  not  originally  a  part  of  the 
MS,  but  the  writing  and  decoration  are  very  similar  to 
those  in  parts  of  the  MS,  as  if  done  in  the  same  shop. 

In  Se,  as  in  Hk  (q.v.),  but  even  more  often,  spaces 
are  left  for  omitted  words  and  lines  are  left  unfinished, 
usually  as  if  the  scribe  did  not  understand  his  copy; 
e.g.  A  3336  (only  first  two  words  written);  D  1937  (first 
four  words);  D  1938  (first  three  words);  D  1941  (first 
word);  E  1885  ("that  at  noon"  omitted);  P  232  (first 
three  words  written);  P  238  ("Thelcphus"  omitted);  B  288 
("pirrus"  omitted);  B  305  ("0  atazir"  omitted);  B  1769 
(first  two  words  written);  G  1461  ("ro"  only  of  "rote"); 
C  889  ("a"  only  of  "Avicen" ) .   In  other  cases,  the  scribe 
omitted  a  word  apparently  because  he  could  not  decide  be- 
tween two  different  readings:  e.g.  D  451,  452,  480,  where 
MSS  differ  as  to  the  number  of  the  husband;  B  2156,  where 
they  differ  as  to  the  daughter1 s  name  (but  it  is  given  in 
the  heading);  and  C  890,  where  the  meaning  was  obscure  to 
many  scribes.   In  still  other  cases,  there  were  marked 
differences  in  spelling  which  probably  caused  the  Se 
scribe  to  omit  the  word  until  he  could  find  out  which  was 
correct:  B  3462-85,  3508-17(0denake) ,  F  1379,  1387,  1411, 
1437,  C  603,  604.   In  I  749  he  left  a  space  for  the  ref- 
erence. 

On  f.18  in  dry  point  is  possibly  "W  Mohon"  (15  C);  on 
f.219  in  dry  point  is  "Katheren"  (15  C);  on  f,102b  in  dry 
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point  is,  "I  ioy  in  grefe"  (16  C?). 

On  f .311  is  a  draft  of  a  writ  authorizing  the  seizure 
of  five  deer  in  a  royal  park  of  the  King  and  Queen  (Phil- 
ip and  Mary?)  in  Kent,  to  be  sent  to  Whitehall,  Jan  16th. 
On  the  same  page  is  a  monogram  which  seems  to  be  of 
"Henri",  possibly,  but  not  necessarily,  a  royal  monogram. 

On  f ,311b,  among  much  other  scribbling,  is  a  memoran- 
dum, "marg  perles  ccccv  golde  stones  civ,}...",  and  also 
a  reference  to  "Manere  de  Loundes" . 

Numerous  elaborate  glosses  in  English  of  the  Shirley 
type  occur,  but  perhaps  merely  imitating  Shirley. 
PROVENANCE 

Although  there  are  several  names  in  the  MS,  only  one 
has  been  identified  with  certainty.   On  f .127  is  "Edmund 
La  Cleark",  which,  spelling  notwithstanding,  agrees  with 
the  signature  of  "E  Clerke" ,  clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal 
(SPD  Add. 15,  Nos.39,62,75,  all  dated  1569)  sufficiently 
to  establish  the  writer's  identity.   On  f.311b,  in  a  dif- 
ferent hand,  is  the  statement,  "This  is  the  booke  of  Mr 
Clarke  gentelman  of  ye  quen  maiestyes  f outmen" ,  stroked 
through  and  partly  repeated.  This,  however,  probably 
does  not  refer  to  the  writer  of  the  name  on  f.127,  since 
the  descriptions  do  not  agree,  but  to  a  later  Edmund. 
The  earlier  Edmund  Clerke  began  his  career  as  secretary 
to  Thomas  Wriothesley ,  later  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  in 
this  capacity  took  an  active  part  in  the  seizure  and  sale 
of  monastic  property,  acquiring  not  a  little  in  Hampshire 
for  himself  (LP  Hy  VIII.  XIII,l,~pp.6-7,10;  XVI,p.96; 
XVIII,p.67[25];  XIX, 1, p. 176;  XXI,l,p.690;2,p.434.  Also 
CPR, 1549-51,  pp. 32-33;  CSP  Dom. ,1547-80,  p. 110).   About 
1537  he  was  appointed  clerk  in  the  Privy  Seal  Office  (LP 
Hy.  VIII.  XII,l,p.512[15]),  and  in  1548  he  became  first 
in  the  office  (CPR, 1547-49,  II, pp. 80-81) ;  he  died  in 
1586  (CSP  Dom., 1581-90,  p. 426;  IpM,  Chanc .Ser. ,11,214/ 
167).   The  name  Edmund  continued  in  the  family;  an  Edmund 
was  living  in  1612,  and  another  was  Clerk  to  the  Signet 
and  sheriff  of  Hampshire  in  1671  (VCH  Hampsh. .  111,483). 
Possibly  the  former  of  these  two  was  the  "foutman"  al- 
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luded  to.  The  latter  lived  long  enough  to  have  been  the 
person  from  whom  John  Selden  (1584-1654)  obtained  the  MS. 

On  f ,309b  an  earlier  owner  has  drawn  a  circle,  from 
which  extends  upward  a  three -transomed  cross  (merchant's 
or  notary1 s  mark?)  between  "0  Mater  Dei"  and  "Memento 
Mei";  and  on  each  side  of  the  foot  of  the  cross,  within 
the  circle,  "T.  H."   Below  the  circle  in  smaller,  possi- 
bly later,  writing  is,  "Pertinet  Thomam  Heed  ciuis  Lon- 
don! arum"  ;  and  below  this,  "Eleison".   On  f.2  (Calendar) 
at  September  10  is,  "Obitus  Willmi  Heed  anno  x'  1518  in 
die  veneris  hora  quarta  ante  sollCsic.3".   On  f.312  is 
possibly,  "This  boke  Johan  h.de"  (15  C?). 

All  three  names  occur  in  the  15-16  C  —  Thomas  and 
William  repeatedly.   There  was  a  rich  London  tailor  named 
John  Hede,  c. 1483-93  (CLB  L,  pp. 211, 216, 294) .   A  William 
Hede  of  Kent  appears  often  in  the  late  15  C  records,  but 
he  seems  to  have  died  5  Henry  VIII;  he  was  possibly  the 
same  as  a  Chancery  clerk  of  that  name  at  the  same  time; 
at  all  events,  in  some  records  the  two  men  are  indistin- 
guishable (cf.  Hasted,  11,459;  Har.Ch.,  76.3.5,79 .A. 38, 
80. A. 33;  also  CPR  between  1485  and  1509,  and  LP  Hy  VIII, 
I, passim) .   Of  several  men  named  Thomas  Hede(Heed)  the 
most  likely  to  have  owned  Se  was  an  LL.D.,  commissary  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  metropolitan  visitor  for 
Hampshire  1500-1,  later  treasurer  of  St.  Paul's,  who 
died  in  1520  (cf.  Newcourt,  1,180;  VCH  Hampsh. ,  11,48 
and  Index;  Le  Neve).   Although  he  was  not  early  enough 
to  have  been  the  original  owner,  the  handsome  binding  is 
of  his  date.   It  is  most  unlikely,  however,  that  he  was 
the  Thomas  Heed  who  wrote  in  the  MS.   Although  the  com- 
missary was  doubtless  a  notary,  he  would  hardly  have 
described  himself  as  a  citizen  of  London  or  have  written 
the  bad  Latin.   He  might  have  had  a  kinsman  of  the  same 
name. 

On  f.226  is  the  name  "Rychard  Der"  (16  C),  and  on  f. 
262  a  reference  to  "Rychard  Dear"  (16  C)  in  another  hand, 
which  also  wrote  "Thomas" .   No  Richard  Der  or  Dear  has 
been  found.   A  William  Dere  of  London  (will  PCC  3  Godyn, 
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proved  1463/4)  was  a  wealthy  citizen,  and  apparently  had 
in  his  keeping  plate  and  jewels  that  had  belonged  to 
Henry  VI  (cf.  a  long  list  in  CPR, 1467-77,  pp. 120-21); 
but  the  short  memorandum  on  pearls  and  goldstones  in  Se 
is  probably  a  mere  coincidence.  Henry  VI,  If  he  had  a 
Chaucer,  would  probably  have  had  a  finer  one  than  Se. 

There  is  nothing  to  suggest  how  the  MS  could  have 
passed  from  Heed  to  Clerke,  or  to  associate  Richard  Der 
with  either  of  them. 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  Selden  MSS  went  to  the 
Bodleian  In  1659,  see  Summ.Cat . .  II, I, pp. 594-95,  or 
Macray,  pp,120sqq. 


SION  COLLEGE  (Si) 
j,40.i 
E  23 


(Arch.  L-40-2) 


CONTENTS 

Clerk's  Tale  followed  by  Section  D. 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff.  ii(old  paper  flyleaves)  plus  79  plus  ii 
(old  paper  flyleaves).  Foliation  modern. 

8  l/4n  x  6  1/2";  writing  space  5  l/4"  x  3  9/l6" . 

Margined  and  ruled  in  brown  ink  (lightly).  Margins 
very  wide. 

Single  columns,  21-24  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights;  with  a  single  word  in  the  middle  of  the  page 
as  CW.  Signatures  begin  with  a  cross  (cross  iiij  is  vis- 
ible on  f.4,  a  ij  on  f.10,  etc.),  thus  suggesting  that 
the  MS  is  not  a  fragment. 
DATE 

1460-90. 
WRITING 

One  plain  cursive  hand. 
INK 

Brown . 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

None. 
ILLUMINATION 

Large  initials,  but  no  color. 
BINDING 

18  C. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Somewhat  damaged;  but  the  text  has  not  suffered. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

In  C1T  close  to  Ha4;  in  D,  to  Gg,  but  four  of  the  five 
extra  passages  in  WBP  from  t/Cn.  Valuable  only  as  estab- 
lishing an  immediate  ancestor  for  two  important  MSS . 
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DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Dialect  features  point  to  the  East  Midland,  probably 
toward  the  North. 

Spelling  features  are:  frequent  3(chiefly  palatal),  |>, 
and  sch;  occasional  f  or  ff  for  u(v)  as  in  wyffely,  sel- 
fyn;  frequent  v  for  medial  u  consonant;  frequent  aw,  ow 
or  av,  ov  for  au,  ou;  occasional  ea  as  in  please,  and  i 
final.  There  is  some  vowel  doubling. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

C1T  was  copied  first;  then  Section  D  was  obtained  as 
a  unit.   Not  until  the  scribe  had  finished  copying  it 
did  he  notice  that  C1T  should  follow.   After  D  2294  he 
therefore  repeated  the  first  line  of  CI  headlink  with  a 
2-line  initial  followed  by  "VT  SUP'"  in  very  large  let- 
ters, and  in  smaller  letters,  "Vtile  concilium  dns  ne 
despice  serui" .   He  joined  E  1212  to  D  1  by  a  curious 
scroll  (containing  "Explicit")  connecting  the  word 
"wayle"  with  "Experience" . 

On  f.l  in  a  late  hand  is:  "Part  of  Sr  Geffry  Chaucers 
Poems  of  his  Canterbury  tales  J  S[?J";  and  "C  9". 
PROVENANCE 

On  f .78  are  the  beginnings  of  four  "bills"  in  three 
16  C  hands,  the  third  dated  1547,  the  first  and  fourth 
in  the  same  hand  but  undated.   The  fourth  reads:  "This 
bill  maide  the  Twentie  daye  Be  it  knowen  vnto  all  men  by 
this  presente  writinge  that  I  william  Cooke  of  Leice- 
ter[ ?]  in  the  County  of  warwike  gentelman  doth  owe  vnto 
Morris  Barckley  knight  one  of  the  Quenes  Maiesties " 

Prom  this  linking  of  the  names  Cooke  and  Berkeley 
comes  the  suggestion  that  the  MS  may  have  been  in  the  li- 
brary given  to  Sion  College  in  1681  by  George  Lord  Berke- 
ley, who  had  it  from  his  aunt,  Theophila  Berkeley,  who 
was  married  to  Sir  Robert  Coke  of  Holkham.   Although  Sir 
Robert  (d.l653j  was  the  son  of  Sir  Edward,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice (d.1634),  it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  it  from  his 
father,  whose  MSS  remained  at  Holkham.   He  was  himself  a 
collector  and  might  have  got  Si  from  his  brother-in-law, 
Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  (d.1654),  husband  of  his  half-sister 
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Elizabeth  and  cousin  of  his  own  wife.  This  Sir  Maurice 
was  the  great-great-grandson  of  the  Morris  Barckley 
knight  mentioned  by  William  Cooke  in  the  MS.   Although 
various  William  Cookes  of  the  16  C  were  persons  who  might 
have  come  into  contact  with  MSS,  William  Cooke  of  Higham, 
Glouc,  who  died  in  1618,  was  connected  with  the  Berkeley 
family.  His  wife,  like  Robert  Coke*   wife  (Theophila 
Berkeley)  and  the  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley  who  married  Coke's 
sister  Elizabeth,  was  descended  from  Maurice  fifth  Lord 
Berkeley;  and  Sir  William  in  1613  was  one  of  the  execu- 
tors of  Henry  Lord  Berkeley,  the  representative  of  the 
main  line.   For  these  connections,  see  Collins,  111,613- 
17;  Blomefield,  IX, 237;  Smyth,  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys , 
II,177sqq,406. 

The  name  "Leiceter" ,  which  seems  plain  in  the  MS,  is 
a  puzzle.  There  is  no  such  town  in  Warwickshire. 

As  Si  is  not  listed  in  S[pencer],  Catalogus  Univer- 
salis Librorum  Omnium  in  Bibliotheca  Colegii  Sionii,  Lon- 
don,1650,  it  could  have  been  among  the  books  saved  from 
the  library  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  fire  of  1666,  which  went 
to  the  College;  but  the  evidence  of  the  MS  itself  makes 
its  earlier  ownership  by  the  Berkeleys  more  probable. 

For  sending  the  MS  to  the  British  Museum  to  be  photo- 
stated and  for  allowing  us  to  study  the  MS  itself  in  the 
Sion  College  Library  we  are  grateful  to  the  Librarian. 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  A  649  -  B  4614. 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff.  1-223  (223  Is  half  of  an  old  vellum  cov- 
er). Foliation  in  red  ink,  not  modern. 

12"  x  8  1/4";  writing  space  7  3/4"  x  5". 

Margined  and  ruled  in  brown  ink.  Much  trimmed. 

Single  columns,  36  lines. 
COLLATION 

Eights;  CW  and  many  contemporary  signatures.  Qq:  1° 
(lost);  27(i  lost);  37(vii  lost);  47(i  lost);  58-98;  106 
(ii,iii  lost);  ll8;  127(vi  lost);  138-168;  177(vi  lost); 
186(iv,viii  lost);  198;  207(iii  lost);  218-308.  The  first 
clearly  legible  signature  is  e  in  Q  6;  the  series  proba- 
bly began  with  a  cross;  abbreviation  signs  are  used  as 
signatures  after  the  z. 

The  loss  of  8  folios  in  Q  1  and  of  one  folio  in  Q  2 
accounts  for  the  648  lines  missing  at  the  beginning.  In 
Q  3,  the  loss  of  f .vii  carried  away  A  1579-1650.  In  Q  4, 
f.i  is  gone  with  A  1723-94.  In  Q  10,  ff.ii,iii  carried 
away  Gam  827-902  and  B  1-67.  With  Q  12,  f.vi,  went  F  191- 
264;  with  q  17,  f,vi,  D  1252-1320;  with  Q  18,  f.iv,  D 
1679-1749;  with  Q  18,  f,viii,  D  1967-2038;  with  Q  20, 
f.iii,  E  603-74.  To  contain  the  rest  of  CT  (B  4615-36, 
H,  and  I)  would  require  48  folios;  it  is  therefore  prob- 
able that  six  quires  have  been  lost  at  the  end. 
DATE 

1420-50. 
WRITING 

Several  hands  of  the  same  general  type: 

1.  A  plain,  rather  heavy  hand,  larger  than  the 
others,  ff. 1-46, line  9. 

2.  A  smaller,  more  graceful  hand,  f. 46, line  10,  to 
bottom  of  page  (ink  very  yellow). 
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3.  A  free,  easy  hand,  less  formal  than  No.l,  ff. 
46b-62b. 

4.  A  hand  much  like  No. 3,  but  using  different  forms 
of  some  letters,  especially  final  _s,  ff ,63-end. 

As  ff ,46b-47b  are  more  widely  spaced,  both  words  and 
lines,  it  is  possible  that  another  hand  wrote  these 
pages;  but  the  writing  is  so  much  like  that  of  No. 3  that 
it  is  probably  his,  with  a  change  of  style.   On  f.29, 
14  lines  from  the  bottom,  the  hand  suddenly  becomes  much 
smaller  and  looks  somewhat  different,  the  capitals  being 
more  flourished,  and  this  style  continues  to  the  change 
on  f.46b.   It  may  point  to  still  another  scribe.   There 
may  also  possibly  be  a  different  hand  on  ff .207-14. 
INK 

At  first  dark  brown,  but  becomes  lighter  on  f .30,  and 
so  continues  except  for  part  of  f.46a,  where  it  is  now  a 
very  bright  yellow. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

The  treatment  of  the  headings  for  pages  and  tales  in- 
dicates a  supervisor,  but  there  are  some  errors:  "Mylner" 
(for  Reve)  on  f.46a  and  f.49a;  and  "Clerk"  (f.l45b)  and 
"Oxenford"  (f,149a)  are  written  and  erased  above  FkT. 
Lines  A  2340-41  and  "That  she  was"  of  line  2342  are  in 
brown  ink  (by  scribe?);  and  many  lines  are  written  over 
erasures  (e.g.  A  4160-61,4339-42,  B  137-40,931,  F  366, 
491,523,544,573,614,  E  1138,  P  1303,  C  810). 
ILLUMINATION 

Only  illuminated  capitals  and  rubrics;  champs  (4-6 
lines)  at  the  beginnings  of  tales,  gold  letters  on  blue 
and  pink  ground,  ornamented  with  sprays  with  gold  motifs; 
smaller  capitals  (2-4  lines)  of  lightish  blue  with  red 
penwork.   Page  headings  of  red  with  blue  paragraph  marks, 
but  the  headings  for  Gam  are  black.   In  part  of  PrT  and 
all  of  MkT,  alternate  blue  and  red,  and  red  and  brown, 
capitals  are  used  to  begin  stanzas;  in  MkT,  the  headings 
of  sections  are  rubricated,  as  are  the  few  glosses.  The 
quotation  from  Statius  heading  KtT  is  in  black.   CW  some- 
times in  red.   In  general  effect  SI1  is  nearest  to  Rye. 
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BINDING 

18  C,   with  Sloane's   arms. 
PRESENT    CONDITION 

Except  for  lost  leaves,  fair. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  d:  A  X  B1  Pa  Eb  D  Ea  Fb  G  C  Bs. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

SI1  is  always  a  member  of  3*-.  Where  closer  affilia- 
tions appear,  it  is  found  with  Dl  and  Has,  as  in  MLT, 
and  perhaps  in  SuT  and  C1T;  it  is  with  the  §o1-Dl-Haa 
subgroup  in  ShT  and  MkPT;  the  MS  lacks  Th  and  Mel.   In 
SNT  from  about  line  140  and  in  PrT,  Nl  is  closely  at- 
tached to  it. 

A  careless  copy  but  of  about  equal  importance  with  Ry2 
as  an  early  representative  of  Group  &. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

In  the  part  written  by  Scribe  No.l,  dialect  forms,  of 
not  very  frequent  occurrence,  indicate  some  Northern  in- 
fluence (certain  Northern  forms,  here  as  well  as  else- 
where in  the  MS,  are  group  variants  and  hence  clearly  in- 
herited) .   There  is  also  some  evidence  for  West  Midland 
influence.   The  brief  passage  written  by  Scribe  No. 2 
shows  no  significant  differences,  and  No. 5,  though  much 
like  No. 4  in  handwriting,  also  in  general  resembles  No.l. 
Scribe  No. 4,  however,  allowed  many  more  dialect  forms  to 
intrude,  and  both  West  Midland  and  Northern  features  ap- 
pear. 

Characteristic  of  the  spelli-ng  of  No.l  are:  occasional 
3(both  sounds),  infrequent  sch,  rare  £;  occasional  k  for 
c;  fairly  frequent  ck  for  kk;  y  for  I(j)  in  yoye,  yoyned, 
yoynaund;  occasional  ij  as  in  wijf ,  strijf .   There  is  a 
small  amount  of  vowel  doubling.   The  parts  written  by 
Nos.  2   and  3  do  not  show  the  y  for  j  nor  the  ij  noted 
above,  and  No. 3  has  much  more  frequent  £  and  3 (both 
sounds).   No. 4  uses:  fairly  frequent  ^(both  sounds)  and 
£,  and  sch  somewhat  oftener  than  No.l;  occasional  k  for 
c;  frequent  ck  for  kk;  occasional  gu  as  in  guyle;  fairly 
frequent  v  for  medial  u  consonant;  occasional  aw,  av,  ow 
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for  au,  ou;  frequent  -e  retained  before  a  suffix  as  in 
doteage,  meveable.   There  is  somewhat  more  vowel  doubling 
than  in  Hand  No.l. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

On  f.4,  at  the  beginning  of  KtT,  the  scribe  wrote: 
"ffabula  militis  capm  jm"  —  the  only  tale  numbered. 

The  MS  is  written  without  gaps  betv/een  parts.   Pr-Th 
link,  Th,  Th-Mel  link,  and  Mel,  lacking  in  SI1,  were 
probably  lacking  in  the  exemplar,  for  on  f ,201b  (after  B 
1875-80)  comes  one  line  of  space  and  then  the  rubric 
heading  for  MkT.  Before  P  346  one  line  of  space  is  left. 
PROVENANCE 

The  identity  of  a  very  early  —  perhaps  the  original 
—  owner  is  established  by  a  group  of  names  on  f.223: 
"T  Neuill"  with  a  paraffe,  in  a  bold  15  C  hand,  placed 
where  an  owner  might  write  his  name;  above  this  in  two 
small  scribbling  hands  (15  C),  "Mawd  Wyllwghby"  and  "Al- 
yanor  stanlay" .   Sir  Thomas  Neville,  son  of  Richard  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  and  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  married 
Maud  Stanhope,  widow  of  Robert  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby 
(d.1452);  his  sister  Eleanor  married  Thomas  Stanley,  la- 
ter Earl  of  Derby.   Neville  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  30  Dec.  1460  (Scofield,  1,122).  The  names, 
then,  were  written  before  1461,  though  not  necessarily 
before  1452,  since  Maud  Lady  Willoughby  retained  her 
first  husband* s  name. 

On  the  same  page  is  "John  Vere"  (15  C),  not  the  signa- 
ture of  the  thirteenth  earl  of  Oxford,  who  later  married 
Neville's  sister  Margaret,  but  possibly  that  of  his  first 
cousin,  John  Vere. 

Other  early  names  on  f .223  being  disregarded  as  uncer- 
tain, we  find  on  f.222b,  "Thomas  Wentworth" ,  in  a  bold 
hand  (16-17  C).   Sir  Thomas  Neville's  brother  John  had  a 
daughter  who  married  Sir  Henry  Wentworth;  their  son 
Thomas,  first  Baron  Wentworth  (d.1551)  had  a  son  (d.1584), 
a  great-grandson  (d.1667),  and  a  great-great-grandson 
(d.1665)  named  Thomas.   One  of  these  was  probably  the 
writer  in  the  MS. 
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On  f .156  is  "yr  louyng  Master  Syr  Wylliam  Musgraue" 
(16  C).   He  was  in  some  sense  kin  to  the  Nevilles,  since 
his  aunt  Elizabeth  married  John  Neville,  Baron  Latimer, 
descended  from  an  uncle  of  Sir  Thomas  (Surtees,  Durham, 
IV,162n.);  his  mother,  moreover,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir 
Christopher  Ward,  and  her  sister  married  Ralph  Neville 
of  Thornton  Bridge  (ibid. .  IV, 163, 159),  of  another  branch 
of  the  same  family.   One  of  their  daughters  married  John 
Constable  of  Burton  Constable  (ibid.,  IV,159);  the  place 
is  mentioned  on  f.16  of  SI1. 

On  f.169  is  "Sampson  Mallory" ,  in  writing  that  suits 
the  date  of  a  man  of  that  name,  of  Ripon,  whose  will  was 
proved  27  Aug.  1600  (York  Reg.  28,  f.207).   His  mother 
was  descended  from  Sir  Richard  Strangways  who  married 
Elizabeth  Neville,  first  cousin  to  Sir  Thomas;  and  his 
father  from  John  Mallory,  whose  sister  Margaret  married 
John  Constable  of  Burton  Constable  (CIpM  Hy  VII ,  11,185, 
303;  Test.Ebor.,  111,278-79). 

On  f .16  is  an  address  "to  my  wellbelouid  ffreynd 
George  Smythe  of  Burton  Constable"  (16  C);  and  on  f.68  is 
a  reference  to  "John  Smyth"  (16  C).   On  f.83  is  "Thomas 
Markham"  (17  C?),  and  on  f.122  the  name  is  begun  again. 
These  persons  were  related  to  one  another  and  to  the  Nev- 
illes and  the  Constables:  George  and  John  Smythe  were 
brothers  and  they  had  a  nephew  George  (1541-1607),  whose 
son  Francis  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  Markham;  the 
son  of  Francis  and  Anne  Smythe  married  a  granddaughter  of 
Sir  Henry  Constable  of  Burton  Constable  ( Smith-Car ring ton 
Family ,  pp.234,281sqq) . 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  where  the  MS  went 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Neville.  The  Wentworth 
name  suggests  descent  in  his  brother's  family;  but  the 
name  of  Thomas  Markham  may  mean  that  his  v/ife,  Maud  Wil- 
loughby,  had  it.   She  married  Sir  Gervase  Clifton  and 
lived  until  1497  (Test. Vet. t  11,433).   Her  father's  first 
wife  was  the  widow  of  John  Markham  and  the  mother  of  a 
Thomas  of  Allerton,  Notts.,  who  had  a  grandson  (d.1643) 
and  a  great-grandson  (d.1670)  named  Thomas  ( Harl . Soc . , IV , 
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23;  Thoroton,  111,348-49).   Ownership  by  these  17  C  Thom- 
ases would  have  brought  the  MS  down  almost  to  the  time  of 
Sloane  (1660-1753);  and  there  was  a  still  later  Thomas 
(d.1703)  who  seems  to  have  had  a  fine  library,  the  sales 
catalogue  of  which  was  unfortunately  not  accessible  to  us. 

Other  names  in  the  MS  confirm  its  ownership  in  York- 
shire in  the  16  and  17  C.   On  f.156  is  "Knarysbrovght" 
(Knaresbo rough)  and  "burrobrege" (Boroughbridge) .   On  f. 
146b  is  "Thomas  Thomlynson" ,  possibly  of  Birdforth  (aged 
57  in  1665);  cf.  Dugdale  ( Visit .Yorks. ,1665,  p. 110).  All 
these  places,  and  Ripon  and  Thornton  Bridge,  are  close 
together  and  near  Middleham,  the  family  seat  of  the  Nev- 
illes; Burton  Constable  is  some  distance  to  the  southeast 
but  still  in  Yorkshire. 

The  only  other  early  name,  "Edward  Baynham"  (16-17  C) 
is  that  of  a  relative  of  George  Smythe's  wife  ( Smith- Car- 
ringtpn  Family .  p. 214). 

It  seems  probable  that  the  MS  went  from  one  of  the 
Markhams  to  Dr.  Hans  Sloane,  possibly  passing  through  the 
libraries  of  Dr.  Francis  Bernard  and  Charles  Bernard  (see 
Recorded  MSS)  on  the  way.  Sloane  did  not  have  it  in  1697 
(cf.  Catalogus) ,  but  he  lent  it  to  Urry  in  1712  (see  note 
on  f .223). 

The  special  interest  of  SI1  lies  in  the  kinship  of  its 
early  owners  to  Chaucer.   Sir  Thomas  Neville1 s  mother  was 
Alice  Montacute,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
step-daughter  to  Alice  Chaucer;  his  father's  mother  was 
Joan  Beaufort,  Chaucer's  niece;  moreover,  his  father's 
sister,  Anne  Neville,  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  either  owned 
Rys  or  was  closely  related  to  the  owner;  and,  as  has  been 
observed,  SI1  and  Rys  are  not  only  related  textually  but 
are  illuminated  in  much  the  same  style. 

Although  Sir  Thomas  Neville ' s  fame  has  been  overshad- 
owed by  that  of  his  brother,  the  Kingmaker,  in  his  own 
time  he  was  regarded  as  a  great  military  leader,  an 
"eques  auratus"  --a  man,  it  may  be  supposed,  who  might 
own  a  Chaucer  but  would  not  be  careful  about  the  author- 
ity of  his  text. 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  A  63  -  H  362. 
FORM 

Paper;  ff .  1-295.  Foliation  modern. 

10  3  4"  x  7  l/2";  writing  space  variable,  6  3/4"  x 
4  1/4"  to  4  3/4" . 

Double  sheets  folded  as  quarto.  Much  trimmed,  espe- 
cially at  the  top.  Margined  and  ruled  in  ink. 

Single  columns,  28-32  lines. 
WATERMARKS 

1.  Armoiries  Trois  Fleurs  de  Lis,  near  Briquet  1790 
(1473-77),  ff. 1-118. 

2.  Ciseaux,  perhaps  Briquet  3728  (1481),  ff. 119-249. 

3.  Armoiries  Trois  Fleurs  de  Lis,  near  Briquet  1741 
(1468-82),  ff. 250-95. 

COLLATION 

Eights,  with  regular  CW  and  original  signatures  to 
241.  Qq:  l6(i,viii  lost);  28-278;  287(iii  cut  out  after 
signatures  were  written;  rim  remains);  298-318;  324( orig- 
inal; no  signature;  but  CW  at  end,  and  sewing  in  the  mid« 
die);  338-378;  386(i  lost;  also  viii,  which  was  probably 
blank) . 

In  Q.  1,  the  loss  of  ff.i,viii  carried  away  A  1-62  and 
A  412-469;  in  Q  28,  the  rim  of  a  cut-out  leaf  (probably 
blank  with  signature  Cciij)  shows  between  ff.  216  and 
217;  in  Q  38,  the  loss  of  f .1  carried  away  B  4566-4630, 
but  as  the  text  ends  with  "Deo  gracias"  after  H  362,  f. 
viii  was  doubtless  blank. 
DATE 

1480-90. 
WRITING 

One  ugly,  stiff  cursive  hand,  very  small  in  the  prose. 
Some  letter  forms,  notably  the  I,  are  similar  to  those 
of  Ra3. 
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INK 

Dark  brown  to  f.217b,  where  It  now  shows  as  a  bright 
reddish  brown;  at  f .244  it  begins  to  fade  badly,  and  from 
f.250  the  writing  is  almost  illegible,  partly  because  of 
its  paleness  and  partly  because  of  the  bad  paper,  which 
allows  the  writing  on  the  other  side  to  show  through.  On 
f .218b,  the  first  7  lines  are  in  reddish  brov/n;  rest  of 
page  dark  brown.   Dark  brown  resumed  at  219b  and  carried 
on  to  f  .242b,  where  after  6  lines  reddish  brov/n  continues 
to  f.244,  then  becoming  yellow  and  continuing  to  end. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

A  supervised  shop  MS,  with  numerous  corrections 
throughout.   Apparently  the  scribe  made  corrections  as 
he  wrote;  then  went  over  his  work  with  rubric  and  made 
more  corrections,  emphasizing  with  red  those  already 
marked.  The  MS  is  particularly  valuable  for  illustrating 
scribal  practices:  cf.  (among  many  others)  ff.  233b(B 
1272-77),  235(B  1380-82),  237b(B  1535-36).   When  the 
scribe  noticed  that  he  had  omitted  one  or  more  lines,  he 
often  inserted  them  at  the  foot  of  the  page  (usually  in- 
dicating where  they  belonged  with  a,  b,  etc.);  sometimes 
he  did  not  notice  the  omission  until  after  the  page  had 
received  its  usual  number  of  lines.  When  he  noted  the 
lack  of  a  rhyme  in  his  exemplar,  he  usually  left  the  sec- 
ond line  of  the  couplet  blank. 
ILLUMINATION 

Faded  blue  capitals  with  red  penwork.   Rubrication 
(including  the  touching  up  of  initial  letters  of  lines 
and  CW  and  underlining  of  some  words)  in  a  messy  red  to 
f .120;  thence  in  a  clear  red,  resembling  ink,  but  differ- 
ent from  that  in  the  capitals. 
BINDING 

Modern,  with  Dr.  Sloane's  arms;  uniform  with  SI1. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

The  MS  is  stained  and  much  injured  by  damp,  especially 
toward  the  end.  There  are  many  offsets  from  damp.  The 
beginnings  and  ends  of  quires  are  apparently  much  fly- 
specked. 
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ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  c:  A  X  B1  Fa  D  Ea  Eb  Fb  Ga  C  B2  H. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

With  Cp  and  La,  S1E  forms  Group  £  except  where  it 
changes  affiliation  because  of  loss  of  leaves.   Since 
PhT  follows  SNT,  which  ends  half  way  down  a  verso,  fol- 
lowed by  a  blank  leaf  now  lost  (f.iii  in  the  quire),  it 
looks  as  if  the  exemplar  lacked  CYT,  PhT,  and  endlink; 
and  since  Sle  has  a  different  affiliation  in  SNT  (with 
Mc  only),  lacks  CYT,  and  in  PhT  and  endlink  is  with  Ad2- 
Et-Ln-Tcx,  and  resumes  its  old  connection  with  £  in  Pd 
headlink  (cf.  CV) ,  the  loss  in  the  ancestor  of  &  was  per- 
haps of  G  1-1481  and  C  1-298,  or  three  quires  of  8  with 
a  leaf  of  c. 72-73  lines.   It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
numerous  errors  and  corrections  in  SI2  may  have  been  due 
to  the  condition  of  this  ancestor;  but  the  scribe  was 
careless  and  also  edited.   The  MS  is  valuable  chiefly  be- 
cause it  sometimes  confirms  ancestral  readings  of  Group 
$,  for  the  affiliations  of  which  see  Cp. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Probably  no  dialect  forms  occur  that  could  not  be 
found  in  the  East  Midland,  rather  toward  the  North.   If 
the  exemplar  had  the  West  Midland  features  common  to  many 
0,3  MSS,  the  scribe  eliminated  practically  all  of  them. 

Most  noticeable  in  the  spelling  are  the  xall,  xalt, 
xulde,  xolde  (a  feature  appearing  in  Norfolk  documents), 
which  occur  chiefly  in  Section  D;  and  the  frequent  tch 
(clearly  so  written)  for  cch.   Other  features  are:  rare 
3(both  sounds),  very  rare  sen,  occasional  £>;  fairly  fre- 
quent ck  for  kk;  occasional  h  for  gh  (thouh,  hih)  and  ght 
for  gth;  frequent  v  for  u  consonant  medial;  fairly  fre- 
quent ea  as  in  ease;  frequent  aw,  ow  for  au,  ou.   The 
proportion  of  vowel  doubling  is  not  large.   Final  conso- 
nants are  often  doubled,  sometimes  -e  being  added.  There 
are  many  errors,  some  caught  at  the  time  of  writing. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  Latin  glosses  in  B1  are  in  red  in  the  body  of  the 
text . 
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Although  In  the  main  textually  close  to  Cp  and  La, 
SI2  was  written  much  later  than  they  were  and  apparently 
in  the  same  shop  as  the  much  finer  MSS  Ds,  Ra3,  Tc1: 

1)  Textually,  it  is  much  nearer  Tc1  in  PhT,  and  it  has 
elsewhere  (e.g.  A  381)  readings  derived  from  the  Tc1 
group . 

2)  Page  headings  are  in  the  style  of  Ra3  and  the  first 
line  of  KtT  is  written  in  large  letters  as  are  the  first 
lines  of  tales  and  prologues  in  Ds,  Ra3,  and  Tc1, 

3)  The  ornament  used  with  "Deo  gracias"  at  the  end  of 
SI2  looks  like  a  crude  imitation  of  Ra3 . 

SI2,  although  apparently  shop -made,  is  in  many  re- 
spects puzzling.   Paper,  ink,  and  pigments  are  cheap;  yet 
it  is  most  elaborately  corrected,  first  by  the  scribe  and 
then  by  the  rubricator.  As  the  use  of  red  for  correc- 
tions can  hardly  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
cheap  MS  beautiful,  it  may  have  been  intended  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  corrections.  Probably  the  MS  was  not  made 
for  sale  but  for  use  as  a  shop  copy.   In  harmony  with 
this  is  the  evidence  that  it  remained  long  unbound;  cf . 
above,  Present  Condition.   But  no  extant  MS  can  have  been 
copied  from  it. 

Since  other  MSS  in  the  shop  —  Ds,  Ra3,  Tcz  —  were 
not  made  from  the  ancestor  of  £,  perhaps  this  was  bor- 
rowed for  the  nonce. 

Besides  the  page  headings  mentioned  above,  SI2  has 
some  that  are  peculiar.   KtT  has  the  tale  heading  "The- 
seus" ("Th"  red  over  black);  the  page  headings  are  often 
unfinished  —  "aRcyte"  on  ff.l3a-18b,  "pAlamon"  in  ff. 
19a-21b,  then  only  one  or  the  other  here  and  there  to  the 
end  of  KtT  (f.49b).   In  MiT,  f.50b  has  "a  Prolog  of  the 
Meller";  f.51a,  "the  Mellers  Tale  of  the  Reve" ;  f.51b, 
"the  tale  of";  f.52a,  "the  Meller";  f.52b,  "the  Reves 
tale";  f.53a,  "tolde  by  the  Meller".   PhT  is  called  "A 
Tale  of  the  Mayster  of  Physik" ;  in  Tc1  the  heading  is, 
"A  tale  tolde  be  the  Maister  of  Phisik",  but  La  has  "Ma- 
gistri  Phisici(Phisicorum)" . 

On  f.247b  the  heading  of  Mel  is:  "Pleasith  you  to  here 
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the  tale  of  Maister  Chaucer." 

In  MkT  the  Adam  stanza  is  omitted,  as  in  Cp;  but  space 
is  left,  with  "Adam"  and  two  vertical  red  lines  in  the 
margin.   It  is  omitted  also  in  Mc  and  the  "&  MSS  except 
Tc2,  where  it  is  added  later.   It  is  also  added  later  in 
Hg,  and  Lc  and  Mg  have  a  spurious  stanza. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  late  lettering  of  folios, 
apparently  moving  backward  though  not  regularly.   Thus, 
f.l  =  V,  f.2  =  Q;  f.3  s  P,  etc. 
PROVENANCE 

At  the  top  of  f.l  is  "Will  Walter"  (17  C),  over  an 
erasure  with  faint  traces  of  early  letters,  possibly  the 
same  name  repeated  by  a  17  C  owner  for  the  sake  of  legi- 
bility.  There  is  an  interesting  though  remote  possibil- 
ity that  the  poet  William  Walter  (c.1520)  whose  Gwyscard 
and  Sigismonde  is  in  Ra4,  was  an  early  owner;  but  the 
erased  name  is  beyond  recovery.   But  there  were  various 
William  Walters  in  the  17  C.  The  best  guess  is  perhaps 
Sir  William  Walter  of  Sarsden,  Oxfordshire,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  c. 164 8-54,  grandson  of  John  Walter,  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  (1563-1630).   His  death  in  1693  would  have  al- 
lowed Dr.  Hans  Sloane  opportunity  to  acquire  the  MS.   By 
Sloane  it  was  lent  to  Urry  in  1712  (cf.  note  on  last  fly- 
leaf in  SI1).  The  hand  is  not  that  of  W.  Walter  among 
Rawlinson's  Autographs  (MS  Rawlinson  D  1387,  p. 226)  cut 
from  a  printed  book  of  1625. 


SLOANE  1009  (SI3) 

CONTENTS 

A.  1.  Beginning  "Penance  is  the  seconde  medycyne" ,  ff. 
2-16. 

2.  "Reclusorium  Anime"  (fragment),  ff,17-25b. 

3.  Short  treatise  on  contemplation,  beginning  "A 
grete  Clerke,  Richard  of  Seynt  Victores" ,  ff.25b-26. 

4.  "Nonnulla  de  hominum  natura  prava" ,  ff.26b-27. 

5.  "Of  the  Six  Religious  Duties",  etc.,  ff .27-28. 

6.  Chaucer's  Melibeus,  defective,  ending  in  £  3036, 
ff. 29-48. 

7.  "De  vita  et  honestate  Clericorum  liber  sive 
Speculum  Sacerdotis  sive,  ut  alii  volunt,  Speculum  Ed- 
wardi  regis",  ff. 49-57. 

8.  "Computacio  Danielis  Prophete",  ff.58-5'sb. 

9.  Somniale  (Incipit  "Apis  videre  vel  capere  lucrum 
significat"),  ff.59-61b. 

B.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  papers,  including 
novels,  parts  of  plays,  tracts,  letters,  poems,  lists, 
bills,  recipes,  etc.,  owned  by  G[edeon]  Bonnivert  of  Ox- 
nead  Hall,  Norfolk,  second  half  of  17  C.  The  novels  are 
said  to  have  been  written  by  him.  Ff .62-437. 

FORM  (of  A) 

Paper;  ff.1-61  (of  which  Mel  is  ff. 29-48).  Foliation 
triple:  present  ff .2-43( i=flyleaf )  in  older  pencil  and 
41  in  red  ink  (both  19  C). 

11  1/2"  x  c.8";  writing  space  8  l/2"  x  5  1/4". 

Trimmed  unevenly  and  mounted  on  modern  paper. 

Not  ruled;  margined  in  dry  point. 

Single  columns,  28-30  lines. 
WATERMARKS 

1.  Licorne,  near  Briquet  9997  (1477-78)  or  9998  (1477- 
81),  ff.2-48. 

2.  Licorne,  near  Briquet  10024  (1474-77),  ff .49-57. 

3.  Fragmentary  (Char?),  ff. 58-61. 
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COLLATION 

Impossible,  as  the  sheets  are  mounted  and  no  CW  sur- 
vive; on  f.39  Is  the  figure  xi j ,  which  may  be  a  signa- 
ture; if  so,  the  only  one. 
DATE 

Between  1477  and  1496  (see  below). 
WRITING 

In  Mel,  a  small,  neat  cursive  hand,  probably  the  same 
as  in  the  first  two  articles. 
INK 

Brown  in  Mel;  darker  in  Nos.  1  and  2. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  sign  of  supervision.   Extremely  few  corrections; 
cf.  f.38b  (several  in  No.l). 
ILLUMINATION 

In  Mel,  glosses,  decorations  of  capitals,  and  spaces 
between  paragraphs  are  rubricated.   No.l  is  rubricated 
similarly.   Glosses  in  No.l  in  black  with  red  ornament. 
BINDING 

Modern. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

First  folio  of  Mel  torn  and  stained  and  lower  outer 
corner  of  every  leaf  gone;  otherwise  in  good  condition. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Very  close  to  El,  perhaps  from  the  same  exemplar;  cer- 
tainly without  any  of  the  editing  in  El;  hence,  textu- 
ally,  very  important. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

In  Mel,  SI3  does  not  differ  markedly  as  to  dialect 
features  from  El,  to  which  it  is  closely  related.   It  is, 
however,  far  less  systematic,  and  a  variety  of  occasional 
forms  appears.  Some  of  these  forms,  If  more  frequent  and 
supported  by  other  evidence,  might  have  dialect  signif- 
icance . 

The  spelling  is  variable.   Sch  and  3  are  rarely  used; 
b  appears  only  in  pt,  pe,  ^s m      other  features,  none  con- 
sistent, are:  occasional  k  for  c,  ck  for  kk,  s  for  c,  c 
for  s;  frequent  v  for  medial  u  consonant;  occasional  ea 
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as  In  reason;  ow,  rarely  ov,  for  ou,  but  eu,  ou  for  usual 
ew,  ow  at  times  (treu,  troueth  vb.).   As  compared  with 
El,  there  is  little  vowel  doubling.   Consonants  are  ra- 
ther often  doubled  (wott,  sucche,  liffe,  littell). 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

A  17  C  pagination  suggests  that  the  first  seven  arti- 
cles were  then  in  their  present  order,  between  a  letter 
about  the  Earl  of  Strafford  (as  still  alive),  perhaps  c. 
1640-41,  (ff .32-40)  and  a  copy  of  the  epitaph  of  William 
Paston  (d.1662).   These  articles  originally  formed  four 
"books",  of  which  No. 2  included  the  short  items  2-5.  That 
they  were  together  in  the  15  C  can  be  argued  in  two  ways: 
1)  Nos.  1  and  6(Mel)  were  rubricated  in  precisely  the 
same  way,  the  rubricator  having  curiously  individual 
tricks  and  special  ways  of  filling  in  spaces.  2)  At  the 
end  of  Booklet  II(s2-5)  is  a  scribbled  form  of  absolution 
after  excommunication  in  a  15  C  hand,  which  is  repeated 
(same  hand)  after  No. 4;  i.e.  on  ff.28b,57.   Since  the 
four  booklets  were  written  by  the  same  scribe,  Nos.  1  and 
3  were  rubricated  by  the  same  man,  and  Nos.  2  and  4  show 
the  same  scribble  by  a  15  C  owner,  all  the  booklets  prob- 
ably formed  part  of  a  15  C  volume.  This  was  written 
probably  between  1477  (cf.  WM)  and  1496,  since  a  refer- 
ence to  May,  13  Henry  VII,  occurs  in  a  memorandum  on  f . 
28  and  one  to  12  Henry  VII  on  f.57b. 

Item  No. 8  of  the  Contents  is  not  the  Prologus  to  No. 9, 
as  the  Catalogue  (under  No. 73)  states,  but  a  separate 
piece,  in  a  different  hand,  on  paper  ruled  differently. 
No. 8  is  prose;  No. 9,  verse  (title  in  Colophon). 

Among  other  scribbles  on  f .28b  are  "John  Huntyndyne" 
[  ?  ]  and  "J  H"  (15  C);  also  "R.  Wermestr"'  and  "John 
Wyalkye  [ri  ]"  .   On  f.57b  is  a  short  account  ( 15  C )  of  mon- 
eys paid,  usually  4  d.,  to  "the  Coll'  of  Lodelowe" ,  the 
"Collec'  of  ames....  [?  ]",  "  .  . .  .Kenel  [?  }"  ,  "S  Anton' ..."  , 
"Thorn  Canterbur'",  "..."Trinite  et  Tof...",  "the  frers 
of  Hereford",  "Tybsford",  "burton  lasar" .   On  f.57  is  a 
very  illiterate  scribble  (15  C):  "I  had  of  myelet?]  ys 
wyeff  ij  boschele  and  peccf  of  hot'  and  a  wyekys  bord." 
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In  a  16  C  hand  is  "Georges  Samsont  ?] " .  The  form  of  ex- 
communication (repeated)  suggests  that  the  15  C  "li- 
brary" of  nine  pieces  belonged  to  some  ecclesiastic,  per- 
haps a  country  parson. 
PROVENANCE 

Apparently  the  booklets  were  bound  with  the  Bonnivert 
Collection  when  Dr.  Sloane  got  the  volume;  but  nothing 
has  been  found  to  show  how  Bonnivert  came  by  them. 


STONYHURST  B  XXIII  (St) 
« 

CONTENTS 

1.  "Melchior  Balthasar  Gaspar  Reges"  (Three  Kings  of 
Cologne),  ff.l-33b. 

2.  "Mellybe  and  Prudence",  ff. 34-45. 

3.  "Abbey  of  ye  Holy  gost" ,  ff.45b-60.  Cf.  Allen,  335- 
343. 

4.  "Farce  mini  Domine" ,  ff.60b-63b.  Cf.  Brown,  Regis- 
ter, II, No. 366. 

5.  "The  Quantitey  of  the  Earth",  ff. 34-67.  (Paper, 
late  16  C  hand,  not  part  of  the  original  MS;  cf .  HMC, 
App.to  2nd  Rep.). 

FORM  (Nos.1-4) 

Vellum;  ff .1-68.  Foliation  modern. 

10  6/10"  x  7  9/10";  writing  space  7  3/4"  x  5  1/4". 

Ruled  and  margined  in  red;  the  space  between  the 
double  columns  and  the  vertical  line  in  front  of  each 
column  almost  give  the  effect  of  verse.  Trimmed  rather 
deeply  at  top  and  sides. 

Double  columns,  31  lines  each. 
COLLATION 

Eights.   Some  CW  visible,  but  signatures  seem  to  have 
been  trimmed  away. 
DATE 

1440-60. 
WRITING 

One  small  book  hand 
INK 

Black,  faded  a  little  on  some  pages. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  sign  of  either. 
ILLUMINATION 

Frontispiece  has  a  demi-vinet  in  gold,  blue,  pinkish 
tan  and  a  tarnished  red,  motifs  and  general  style  very 
similar  to  that  of  Gg.   First  part  of  MS  has  many  ini- 
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tials  with  penwork,  and  some  grotesque  faces;  there  are 
also  larger  initials.   Page  headings  (in  Mel)  alternately 
"Mellybe"  and  "Prudence". 
BINDING 

Modern;  last  quarter  of  19  C. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Good. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Textually  from  the  same  ancestor  as  Mc(R/x)  and  Tc1, 
which  form  a  group  above  $,<£■'' . 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  St  to  a  particular  region. 
Some  forms  suggest  Northern  influence.   It  does  not  share 
with  Mc  its  Western  features;  such  occasional  u- spellings 
for  OE  y,  e.g.,  as  appear  are  not  found  in  Mc  at  the 
same  point. 

Spelling  features  are:  frequent  3(both  sounds)  and  J>; 
probably  regular  sen;  occasional  k  for  c  and  v  for  medial 
u  consonant;  usual  aw,  ow  for  au,  ou;  occasional  w  for 
u  vowel  (dwe,  valwe).   Vowel  doubling  is  not  frequent. 
The  scribe  tends  strongly  to  keep  a  uniform  spelling  for 
a  word  (e.g.  na3t  and  nat,  £es,  wymmen,  swiche,  wiche, 
hi3e,  ny3e,  3if=if,  3ou) . 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  MS  is  a  collection  of  religious  and  didactic 
pieces,  evidently  chosen  to  meet  the  taste  of  some  pa- 
tron, written  and  illuminated  as  a  unit  in  the  same  gen- 
eral style. 

The  scribe  was  apparently  a  well  educated  amateur. 
He  makes  few  mistakes,  if  any,  of  ignorant  blundering, 
and  though  he  treats  his  text  rather  freely,  keeps  it 
clear  in  thought  and  expression.   After  B  2500  there  is 
a  notable  increase  in  omissions  of  short  passages,  and 
there  are  omissions  of  five  long  sections:  2521-66,  2571- 
94,  2615-83,  2708-87,  and  2838-3059.   These  seem  the  re- 
sult not  of  accident  but  of  deliberate  cutting. 

An  unique  feature  is  the  presence  of  headings:  Cmij^u 
before  2306,  and  Cmiij  before  2363. 
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PROVENANCE 

On  f.67  is,  "Thomas  Bellot  armiger  libri  est  verus 
possessor  teste  Mathaeo  Bellot  anno  1570",  repeated,  with 
the  information  that  Matthew  is  Thomas's  son.   He  was, 
then,  Thomas  Bellot  of  Great  Moreton,  Cheshire,  and  Mat- 
thew was  his  eighth  son.  On   f.68,  with  Latin  scribbles, 
is  "John",  possibly  referring  to  one  of  Thomas's  sons- 
in-law,  John  Drinkwater  of  Chester,  John  Manley  of  Poul- 
ton,  or  possibly  to  his  own  father,  John  Bellot,  or  his 
son  John. 

Thomas  Bellot  may  have  owned  the  whole  MS  in  1570, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  where  he  got  it,  or  how 
it  went  to  Stonyhurst.   An  inventory  of  his  third  son, 
Hugh,  Bishop  of  Bangor  and  Chester  (d.1596),  exists,  but 
is  defective.   No  books  are  listed  (Chet . Soc . ,  LIV,lsqq). 
His  executor  was  Edward  Banister,  who  may  have  been  a 
man  of  that  name  who  owned  MSS  (cf.  Hg)  and  was  presuma- 
bly the  stepson  of  Eleanor  Banister,  who  certainly  owned 
Hg. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Rogers, 
S.  J.,  and  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Watts,  S.  J.,  Librarians  of 
Stonyhurst  College,  for  their  kindness  in  giving  access 
to  the  MS,  in  allowing  photographs  to  be  made,  and  in 
answering  inquiries  by  letter. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE  CAMBRIDGE  R.3.3  (Tc1) 

CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated;  ends  in  I  880. 
FORM 

Vellum;  ff. 1-130  plus  fragments  of  4  folios  cut  out. 
Poliation  in  ink,  not  very  modern. 

13  7/8"  x  9  3/4";  writing  space  9  l/2"  x  two  columns 
of  3"  each,  separated  by  l/2" . 

Margined  and  ruled  (double  at  top  and  bottom)  in  vio- 
let ink.  Trimmed,  especially  top  and  sides. 

Double  columns,  42-46  lines  to  the  column. 
COLLATION 

Eights,  with  CW;  signatures  modern  pencil,  a.-r. 

Qq:  le-78;  87(vii  cut  out;  rim);  98-128;  137(viii  cut 
out;  rim);  148-16°;  174(v-viii  cut  out;  rims). 

The  loss  of  Q  8,  f ,vii,  carried  away  D  1569-1713;  that 
of  Q  13,  f.viii,  involved  B  3701-3852.  The  four  rims  of 
cut-out  leaves  at  the  end  indicate  the  loss  of  four  fo- 
lios, which  would  hardly  be  enough  to  contain  the  rest 
of  PsT.  About  two  more  folios  would  be  required. 
DATE 

1450-60. 
WRITING 

One  small,  cramped  scrivener's  hand.  It  so  closely  re- 
sembles, except  in  size,  the  hand  of  Ds  that  some  experts 
think  the  two  MSS  were  written  by  the  same  hand.  It  is 
very  similar  to  the  hand  in  Ra3 . 
INK 

Uniform  dark  reddish  brown. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

Pew  traces  of  supervision  and  few  corrections.  G  855- 
56,  written  in  error  before  849,  are  bracketed  and  marked 
"Vacat",  possibly  by  a  supervisor.  There  are  many  errors 
and  omissions  of  two  or  more  lines  (usually  due  to  like 
endings  of  lines).  These  usually  pass  unnoted  by  either 
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scribe  or  supervisor,  though  marginal  B  and  A  indicate 
the  correct  order  of  D  2200,  2199.   In  the  same  passage 
the  misplacement  of  1094  after  1096  passed  unmarked,  and 
1083,  written  with  the  error  "herte"  for  "thou3te",  was 
left  uncancelled  though  the  line  was  immediately  written 
a  second  time  and  correctly.   A  skip  from  line  1  of  one 
stanza  to  line  2  of  the  next  resulted  in  the  omission  of 
B  800-806,  and  the  skip  from  F  462  to  473  was  only  partly 
made  good  when  the  scribe,  after  writing  476,  perceived 
his  mistake  and  attempted  to  correct  it,  beginning  the 
omitted  passage  with  465  instead  of  463.  All  these  de- 
tails indicate  the  rapidity  with  which  the  scribe  worked. 
In  only  a  few  instances  has  he  left  space  for  an  omitted 
rhyme -line,  and  usually  in  the  wrong  place;  cf .  G  989 
omitted,  with  space  after  991;  B  1073  omitted,  with  space 
after  1078  (end  of  stanza). 
ILLUMINATION 

On  f .1  is  a  demi-vinet  in  the  same  general  style  as 
in  Ra3  and  Ds,  but  less  elaborate;  green  is  used  freely. 
All  other  decoration  is  in  elaborate  filigree  work  in 
the  ink  of  the  text,  as  in  Ra3  and  Ds .   As  in  them,  the 
first  line  of  each  link  and  tale  is  entirely  in  capitals, 
with  a  florid  initial.   Incipits  and  explicits  are  ru- 
bric, and  CW  and  glosses  and  initial  capitals  and  initial 
letters  of  lines  are  touched  with  red;  there  is  an  occa- 
sional red  initial  for  sections. 
BINDING 

Old,  dark  leather;  new  backed. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Excellent. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  b  through  Eb,  then  irregular;  A  B1  Fa  Eb  Ea  D  G 
C  Bs^  H  B8C(^eab  Fb  I 

The  ML  endl ink (without  heading)  introduces  SqT  with  a 
colophon,  MA  Prolog  of  the  Squier  ended  And  hiere  begin- 
neth  his  tale  folowing."   Sq-Pk  link  (F  673-708)  intro- 
duces MeT.  This  tale  is  followed  by  CI  headlink  and  C1T 
and  Envoy,  after  which  come  Sections  D,  G,  and  C  with 
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links  within  them  but  none  between.  Then,  owing  to  an 
ancestral  disorder  in  B2,  comes  the  short  form  of  Mk-NP 
Link  and  NPT,  followed  by  McPT,  as  is  normal;  after  which 
come  the  other  members  of  B2,  but  still  in  disorder:  Th 
(out  after  B  1932,  with  spurious  link),  Mel,  Link,  and 
MkT,  followed  by  ShT  and  PrT,  linked;  the  Pr-Th  Link  is 
missing.  After  the  B2  tales  appears  the  badly  misplaced 
FkT,  without  a  link,  beginning  with  F  709.   It  Is  natural 
that  PsP,  which  follows  FkT,  should  read  "Frankeleyn"  in- 
stead of  "Manciple"  in  the  first  line. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

Tc1  is  from  the  ancestor  of  Ra3-Ln  between  KtT  and  MeT 
1795.  Apparently  a  loss  of  the  Pro  in  the  ancestor  was 
supplied  from  a  MS  close  to  Ad3.  From  MeT  1795  through 
Section  D  and  SNT  it  is  with  Ra3,  Ln  being  away;  in  CYT 
and  probably  PhT  and  Ph-Pd  Link  it  is  with  Ln;  in  PdT  it 
returns  to  Ra3.   In  NPT,  McPT,  Th( probably;  out  after 
1932),  Mel,  and  MkPT,  with  ^c;  in  ShT,  PrT,  FkT,  and  PsT, 
with  Eq1 . 

Tc1  is  both  carelessly  written  and  extensively  edited, 
and  is  of  no  value  except  as  it  helps  to  establish  group 
readings.  The  ancestor  of  Ra3-Ln-Tc1,  however,  Is  always 
near  the  top  of  the  large  composite  group. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

Tc1  resembles  Ds  In  handwriting,  in  spelling,  and  in 
general  in  dialect  forms.   Like  Ra3,  however,  it  has  some 
forms  suggesting  a  more  southerly  part  of  the  East  Mid- 
land region,  and  lacks  some  of  the  Northern  forms  in  ReT. 
In  spelling,  it  differs  from  Ds  in  the  more  frequent  ie- 
spellings,  found  not  only  in  hiere(vb.  and  adv. )  but  also 
in  hield,  shield,  diere;  and  in  the  more  frequent  loss  of 
gh  (writes=wrightes) .   It  shares  with  Ra3  as  against  Ds 
some  regular  or  preferred  spellings  of  words  (cristien, 
ganyngale,  parleament,  thez,  whoz)  .   On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  closer  to  Ds  In  spelling  as  in  handwriting. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

There  are  no  page  headings  and  practically  no  scrib- 
bles . 
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After  P  670,  in  a  small  16  C  hand,  Is:  "The  reaste 
not  to  be  fownde  though  sought  in  diuers  places."  This 
hand  also  writes  an  explicit  and  an  incipit  between  Parts 
II  and  III  and  supplies  F  671-72. 

Large  unfilled  spaces  between  some  tales  show  that  the 
MS  was  not  copied  from  one  exemplar  but  was  picked  up 
from  more  than  one  source:  MLT  ends  half  way  down  column 
2  of  f.33b,  remainder  blank;  endlink  is  begun  on  f.34 
and  fills  only  two-thirds  of  column  1;  after  a  space  of 
about  an  inch  is  the  heading,  "A  Prolog  of  the  Squier 
ended  And  hiere  beginneth  his  tale  f olwing" ,  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  page  is  blank  and  SqT  begins  on  f.34b. 
CYT  ends  near  the  top  of  column  1  of  f ,75b;  after  an  inch 
of  space,  the  scribe  adds,  "A  Tale  tolde  be  the  Maister 
Of  Phisik" ,  but  the  remainder  of  the  page  is  blank  and 
PhT  begins  on  f.76a.   The  disorderly  arrangement  of  the 
members  of  Group  B2  has  already  been  noticed. 

Although  large  spaces  were  left  unfilled  between  MLT 
and  FkT  and  between  CYT  and  PhT,  the  scribe  attempted  in 
general  to  avoid  leaving  blank  spaces.   To  fill  them  he 
wrote  colophons  and  headings  more  elaborate  than  usual. 
The  two  most  striking  instances  are  on  f .87.   At  the 
foot  of  column  2  of  the  recto  he  has  space  for  10  lines 
after  H  362;  he  writes  in  two  lines,  "Here  endeth  the 
Maunciples  tale.  A  Prolog  and  a  tale  tolde  be  Master 
Chaucer",  then  with  his  large  letters  he  fills  four  lines 
of  space  with  "Whan  Chaucers"  and  continues  in  letters  of 
the  usual  size  --  obviously  composing  as  he  writes  -- 
"be  oure  oost  was  praide.  To  telle  a  tale  he  it  nat/ 
withsaid.  But  beningly/  and  with  gode  chere.  Began  his 
tale/  and  saide  as  folwith  hiere."   On  the  verso  he  has 
space  for  9  lines  to  fill  at  the  foot  of  column  2;  his 
poetic  vein,  though  not  so  strong  as  it  was,  is  still  un- 
exhausted; he  writes  (after  B  2156):  "Wich  anon  in  prose 
I  wol  telle  in  this  presence/  Of  Melibe  and  his  wif  and 
there  dorter  Sapience/  Anothir  tale  in  prose/  tolde  be 
master  Chaucer/  of  Melibe  and  Prudence."   This  is  not 
quite  the  same  phenomenon  that  M.  Destrez  finds  so  fre- 
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quently  in  academic  MSS  copied  from  peciae  but  doubtless 

originated  in  a  similar  feeling. 

PROVENANCE 

In  1632/3,  Dr.  John  Furtho  of  Cambridge,  a  collector 
of  books,  maps,  and  pictures,  bequeathed  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege twenty  of  his  books  of  their  choosing  (Camb.Antiq. 
Soc. »  XV,262sqq),  and  Tc1  was  among  them.   He  was  B.A. 
of  the  College  in  1586,  later  fellow  and  M.A.,  and  fi- 
nally junior  and  senior  bursar;  and  M.D.  in  1606  (Venn, 
11,186;  Trin.Coll.Adm.,  11,147). 

The  only  clue  to  earlier  ownership  is  the  shield  in 
the  large  initial  U  on  f .70.   The  field  is  left  white 
with  a  chevron  gu.   If  the  field  was  left  unfinished,  or 
was  intended  to  represent  or  instead  of  arg. ,  the  arms 
are  Stafford.   Cf .  the  discussion  under  Ras  and  Rye  for 
possible  Stafford  ownership  of  Chaucer  MSS. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Adams  and  his 
staff  for  the  numerous  courtesies  extended  to  us. 
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CONTENTS 

1.  "Eighte  goodlie  questions  with  the ire  aunswers" 
(16  C),  ff.l-2a. 

2.  "To  the  Kinges  moste  noble  grace  and  To  the  Lordes 
and  Knightes  of  the  Garter"  (16  C),  ff.2a-3a. 

3.  "V/han  faithe  faileth  in  prestes  sawes"  (16  C),  f.3a. 

4.  The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  A  1-55  (16  C), 
ff.3b-4b. 

5.  Canterbury  Tales,  mutilated,  beginning  A  56,  ff.5- 
306. 

6.  Piers  Plowman's  Crede  (16  C),  ff .307-318. 
FORM 

Paper.  Actually  306  folios  of  15  C  paper,  preceded  by 
4  leaves  of  16  C  paper  and  followed  by  12  of  the  same. 
Foliation  modern  (ink)  to  f.141,  beginning  with  16  C  pa- 
per, also  a  pagination  in  red  crayon,  presumably  by  Arch- 
bishop Parker's  librarian,  on  rectos  only  (first  visible 
is  9  on  first  extant  folio  of  CT ) . 

10  7/8"  x  8";  writing  space  7"  x  5". 

Margined  with  double  lines  at  sides  and  ruled  for 
page  heading  and  top  line  of  text. 

Single  columns,  29-33  lines. 
WATERMARKS 

Nine  in  CT  part;  none  identifiable  with  any  listed  by 
Briquet,  but  some  apparently  among  those  described  in 
Sotheby  as  used  by  Caxton  ( P r inc ip . Typ og . .  Ill, Pis .QA~G , 
Nos.15,50,59). 
COLLATION 

Usually  twelves,  with  CW  in  scrolls,  but  no  signatures 
except  19-32  in  modern  hand  in  Qq  15-28.  Four  folios  of 
16  C  paper  containing  non-Chaucerian  poems  and  Prologue 
1-55  copied  from  the  edition  of  1532.  Qq:  l10(i,ii  lost); 
210(vi,vii  lost);  3xl(i  cut  out);  41S-51S;  68( original) ; 
7xe-llle;  12"(vlii  lost);  1314;  141S-1612;  177(viii-xii 
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cut  away);  181S;  19 3( original) ;  20s( original) ;  2112-271S; 
28i:L(xii  lost).  Followed  by  "Plowman's  Crede"  on  12  fo- 
lios of  16  C  paper. 

Although  only  55  lines  are  missing  at  the  beginning  of 
Pro,  Q,  1  appears  to  have  had  12  leaves  originally,  of 
which  i  and  ii  have  been  lost  and  xi(gemel  of  ii)  has 
been  reversed  in  binding,  thus  causing  A  572-601  to  pre- 
cede 543-71.   In  Q  2  the  text  lacks  A  971-1098;  in  Q  3 
a  rim  is  visible  instead  of  f .l(probably  spoiled  in  writ- 
ing), but  there  is  no  loss  of  text.   Q  6  (ff. 62-69)  is 
an  original  eight;  the  leaves  are  paired  by  watermarks; 
the  central  pair  (ff. 65-66)  has  the  sewing  between  them 
and  a  different  WM  from  the  rest;  there  is  no  loss  of 
text.   Q  7  seems  to  include  ff. 70-81,  though  there  are 
CW  (not  on  a  scroll)  on  f.75.   The  loss  of  f .viii  in  Q  12 
involved  D  1049-1115.   Q  13  was  made  a  fourteen  in  order 
to  contain  the  complete  SuT ;  CI  headlink  (E  1)  follows  at 
top  of  f  .i  of  Q  14.   In  Q.  17,  FkT  ends  (F  1624)  in  the 
middle  of  f ,200b,  and  the  rest  of  the  page  is  filled  with 
flourishes  and  a  3-line  "Here  endeth" ;  although  there  are 
only  7  folios  and  no  CW,  it  is  clear  that  the  quire  is 
ended,  as  the  central  sewing  is  after  f.vi(199)  and  rims 
of  five  cut-out  leaves  are  visible  after  f.200.   SNP(G  1) 
begins  at  top  of  f ,i  of  Q  18,  apparently  having  been 
written  before  FkT  was  finished.   Q  19  and  Q,  20  seem  to 
be  separate  quires  of  3  and  5  leaves  respectively  (213-15 
and  216-20);  there  are  formal  CW  on  f.215,  and  remnants 
of  some  leaves  are  visible  after  f.215;  moreover,  the 
watermarks  show  one  pair  plus  a  single  leaf  in  Q  19  and 
two  pairs  plus  a  single  in  0.  20.   Q  20  is  in  a  somewhat 
different  hand,  possibly  an  imitation  of  the  usual  one. 
Folio  220  contains  a  2-line  rubric  for  Sh-Pr  link  and  10 
lines  of  the  link;  the  rest  of  the  page  was  left  blank; 
the  change  of  affiliation  at  C  243  in  Q  19  (213),  the 
state  of  the  MS  here,  and  the  entire  absence  from  Tcs  of 
B  1635-2156  ( P rT - link -Th- link)  suggest  the  loss  in  the 
battered  ancestor  of  Tce  (after  Cx1  was  copied)  of  two 
quires  of  8  leaves  each,  one  of  which  (524  lines)  was 
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picked  up  in  two  bits,  the  other  (522  lines)  was  hoped 
for  but  never  obtained.   In  the  last  Q  of  the  original 
MS  (Q  28),  CT  ends  at  the  foot  of  f.xib;  the  next  leaf, 
being  left  blank,  was  cut  away  or  lost.  The  copy  of  the 
"Plowman's  Crede"  which  occupies  ff. 316-25  is  on  16  C  pa- 
per in  the  same  hand  that  added  Nos.1-4. 
DATE 

CT  1480-1500;  other  items  16  C. 
WRITING 

In  CT  a  clear  cursive  hand,  probably  the  same  through- 
out but  possibly  imitated  by  another  scribe  in  ff. 216-20. 
INK 

Varies  from  dark  brown  to  lighter  —  almost  yellow. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

At  the  end  of  Q  13  (f.156)  in  a  tiny  scribble  are  the 
words  "hie  gresild",  evidently  as  a  direction  for  placing 
CI  headlink  and  CLT  next.   The  "Host  stanza",  which  fol- 
lows E  1212  normally,  must  have  been  unintentionally  sep- 
arated from  C1T  by  the  accidental  misplacement  of  PdT  af- 
ter the  Envoy  of  C1T;  the  first  line  of  the  Stanza  would 
then  have  been  cancelled  because  of  its  reference  to  the 
Clerk.   Corrections  are  comparatively  few,  but  some  er- 
rors of  omission  or  miswriting  are  corrected  by  simple 
insertion  or  stroking  out;  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
inclose  a  few  corrections  in  neatly  drawn  scrolls  in  the 
right  margin  with  a  caret  to  show  the  point  of  insertion; 
cf.  A  1342,  "the"  corrected  to  "to";  3  4472,  "to"  correc- 
ted to  "hym" ;  A  1964,  "wh"  written  and  cancelled  at  be- 
ginning of  line,  "wynges"  omitted  (before  "had"),  omis- 
sion indicated  by  caret,  and  "whynges"  in  scroll  in  mar- 
gin, marked  for  insertion;  other  omissions  supplied  in 
scroll  appear  in  F  1374,  "geve",  B  1408,  "deuyl",  B  2481, 
"this";  in  A  1834  the  error  "I"  for  "ye"  is  stroked  out 
and  the  scroll  is  drawn  in  the  margin,  but  nothing  is 
written  in  the  scroll. 
ILLUMINATION 

The  only  ornamentation  consists  of  large  initials  in 
red  ink  with  brown  flourishes,  rubric  explicits  and  in- 
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cipits,  and  underlining  in  red  of  names;  ascenders  in 
top  lines  touched  with  red;  a  Tudor  rose  in  the  initial 
on  f.246. 
BINDING 

16  C. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Good. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Type  b  (with  Cb  displaced  and  GD  and  part  of  Bfi  lack- 
ing) :  A  B1  Fa  Eb  D  Ea  Cb  Pb  Ga  Ca  B2ab(Part )def  H  I  R. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

A  twin  of  Cx1  to  c.  E  375;  then  with  Rae  to  the  end 
of  C1T.   In  PhT  from  line  243,  ShT,  and  PrP  it  followed 
an  excellent  lost  text  almost  free  from  error;  PrT  and 
Th  it  never  got.   The  losses  and  displacements  are  doubt- 
less due  to  the  shattered  condition  of  the  ancestor  of 
Cx1  and  Tc2  by  the  time  it  reached  the  Tc2  scribe.   Of 
value  only  in  helping  to  establish  "fe  readings. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

While  the  MS  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  differ  ma- 
terially in  dialect  from  Cx1,  there  are  many  variations 
not  necessarily  of  dialect  significance.   Agreements  that 
suggest  a  common  ancestor  do,  however,  appear  in  occa- 
sional forms  and  errors  (e.g.  Mylward  Tc2  and  Milward  Cx1, 
A  3150;  pronouns  theym,  their  at  times  at  the  same  point 
—  there  are  more  in  Tc2;  fity[  =firy]  Phebus,  in  both,  A 
1493);  and  sometimes,  as  in  MiT,  the  two  are  very  close. 
A  few  forms  in  Tc2  suggest  Northern  influence.  The  pecu- 
liar features  of  He,  found  seldom  in  Ne,  do  not  occur  in 
Tc2. 

In  spelling,  there  are  few  unusual  features.  The 
scribe  uses  c  for  s  (e.g.  dispocede,  pleace)  rather 
often;  ck  for  kk  and  v  for  medial  u  consonant  occasion- 
ally; ea  as  in  ease  frequently.  There  is  very  little 
vov/el  doubling. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

The  disturbed  order  of  tales  in  Tc2  as  compared  with 
Cx1  suggests  that  Tc2  used  their  common  exemplar  after 
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it  had  been  used  as  copy  for  Cx1.   This  hypothesis  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  papers  used  by  Tce  agree, 
in  part  at  least,  with  those  used  by  Caxton  in  books 
printed  c.1485  and  perhaps  also  by  the  drawing  of  the  Tu- 
dor rose  within  the  large  H  on  f.246.   Of  the  obscene 
lines  inserted  in  MeT  in  MSS  of  the  ft  line,  Tce  has  the 
same  as  Ne  and  Cx1.   The  Adam  stanza  (B  3197-3204),  which 
was  originally  omitted  in  Hg,  V  &&  and  (/  "&  and  [/  £  MSS, 
was  supplied  in  Tc2  (in  a  late  hand);  cf.  Hg,  La,  and  Lc . 
The  omission  of  C  527-628  was  due  to  some  accident  and 
the  losses  of  B  2411-42  and  2586-2625  were  apparently 
caused  by  the  loss  of  a  pair  of  leaves  four  folios  apart 
in  the  immediate  ancestor.   Meaningless  or  unexplained 
scribbles  occur;  e.g.  imitation  catchword  scrolls  on  the 
rectos  of  ff.  118  and  131,  "yere"  with  an  1  above  the  y_ 
opposite  A  446.   The  monogram  TW  in  crayon  on  f .5  may  be- 
long to  the  16  C  copyist  who  made  the  additions  to  the 
original  MS.  Professor  Skeat's  remark  (Pierce  the 
Ploughman's  Crede,  p.xii,n.)  that  he  was  a  "scrupulous 
and  painstaking  antiquary"  confirms  the  indication  of 
the  red  chalk  that  he  was  one  of  Archbishop  Parker's  men. 
PROVENANCE 

From  the  Memoriale  Collegii  Trinitatis  (R. 17-18,  1614) 
it  appears  that  R.3.15  is  No. 65  of  the  books  given  by 
Thomas  Nevile,  Master  of  Trinity,  1593-1615.   Prom  the 
style  of  red  crayon  foliation  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
once  owned  by  Archbishop  Parker  (1504-75).   Since  it  did 
not  go  with  most  of  his  MSS  to  Corpus  Christ!  College,  it 
may  have  passed  to  John  Parker,  the  Archbishop's  son,  and 
through  him  to  Nevile. 
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CONTENTS 

A  conglomerate  of  booklets  of  various  sizes  (6  to  40 
folios),  one  of  which  is  called  Lydgate * s  "Bochas" ,  em- 
bodying Chaucer's  Monk's  Tale  and  part  of  the  Prologue. 
The  collection  includes  more  than  fifty  poems  by  Chaucer, 
Lydgate  and  unknown  poets,  many  of  them  short  lyrics. 
For  full  list,  cf,  M.  R.  James,  Catalogue ,  11,69-74.  The 
most  important  are  the  following: 

9.  Lydgate' s  Churl  and  Bird,  ff.9-12. 
14.  Chaucer's  "Parlement  of  Byrdes" ,  ff. 17-25. 

16.  "Guyscard  and  Seiesemonde"  (by  William  Walter),  ff. 
26-4 Ob. 

17.  Complaint  of  a  Prisoner,  by  George  Ashby,  Prisoner 
in  the  Fleet,  1463,  ff.41-45b. 

20.  "Assemble  de  Damys" ,  ff.55-65b. 

23.  Sir  Richard  Ros ' ,  "La  bell'  dame  saunce  mercy",  ff. 
98-108b. 

24.  Chaucer's  "Legend  of  ladyes"  (LGW),  ff.H4-150b. 

25.  Chaucer's  Complaint  to  Pity,  ff,151-152b. 

31.  Lydgate 's  "Bycorn  and  Chicheuache" ,  ff.l57b-159. 
40.  "Bochas" ,  embodying  Chaucer's  MkT  and  part  of  Lyd- 
gate *s  Fall  of  Princes,  ff,170b-202. 

50.  The  Court  of  Love  (late  hand),  ff. 218-235. 
FORM 

Paper;  ff .  170b  and  179a-188a  in  a  volume  of  255.  Fo- 
liation modern,  but  also  15  C  foliation  for  170sqq. 

10  1/2"  x  8";  writing  space  7  l/2"  x  4  l/4" . 

Not  ruled  but  margined  with  brown  crayon;  trimmed  at 
the  t  op . 

Single  columns,  40  lines  (5  stanzas). 
WATERMARKS 

Armoiries  Pal,  Briquet  2064  (1464),  ff .1-194. 
COLLATION 

Eights,  normally,  with  some  sixes  and  some  tens. 
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A  collection  of  14  small  "books",  each  beginning  with 
a  new  series  of  folio  numbers,  many  of  which  have  sur- 
vived at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  MkT  had  CW  on  ff.  10 
(179)  and  18(187),   No  traces  of  signatures. 
DATE 

MkT  after  1478  (see  below);  others  of  various  dates 
in  15  C  and  16  C . 
WRITING 

Different  hands  in  the  different  "books";  ff.55-213[?] 
are  perhaps  in  one  plain  cursive  hand,  although  the  old 
foliation  shows  that  a  new  "book"  began  with  f .170. 
INK 

Yellowish  brown,  changing  to  darker  reddish  brown  on 
f.179. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  sign  of  supervision  and  no  correction  in  Chaucer 
portion.  After  the  omission  of  B  3611  the  scribe  contin- 
ues to  set  off  stanzas  of  8  although  the  last  line  of 
each  stanza  belongs  to  the  next,  but  the  last  stanza  of 
Hugelyn  is  necessarily  a  seven. 
ILLUMINATION 

None  in  the  "Bochas"  except  some  rubricated  headings; 
only  guide  letters  for  capitals. 
BINDING 

Arms  of  George  Wilmer  on  the  cover. 
PRESENT  CONDITION 

Rather  frail. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

The  Chaucerian  portion  of  the  text  was  apparently  cop- 
ied from  the  printed  Caxton  of  c.1478  rather  than  from 
the  MS  used  by  Caxton  (cf.  Spelling,  and  note  that  in  B 
3297  the  misreading  of  "Cakus" (Cx1)  as  "Calrus"  seems 
due  to  the  fact  that  k  in  Cx1  looks  much  like  Ir ) .  The 
text  is  a  composite  of  Lydgate  and  Chaucer.   The  unknown 
editor,  after  using  as  a  "prohemium"  B  3158-96  arranged 
as  8-line  stanzas,  copied  from  Lydgate fs  Fall  of  Princes 
to  f.179,  reverted  to  the  Chaucer  (B  3205)  with  the  third 
stanza  on  that  page,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  MkT,  ad- 
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ding  after  3956  an  explicit,  followed  by  more  stanzas 
from  Lydgate. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  language  is  similar  to  that  of  Cx1  (q.v.),  though 
it  shows  some  variations  (an  occasional  furst,  byn,  sylf, 
and  regular  streyngth;  more  frequent  loss  of  final  e; 
more  frequent  use  of  the  pronouns  theym,  theyr).   Identi- 
cal in  the  two  MSS  are  yen  varying  to  eyen  once  at  the 
same  point,  such,  nat,  chorles,  warre.   In  spelling,  Tc3 
has  less  vowel  doubling;  writes  ea  in  teare,  feare, 
heareshair;  uses  y  for  i  much  oftener.   Many  lines  are, 
for  all  the  variation,  practically  identical.   Cf.  above, 
Affiliations. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Prom  the  large  number  of  blank  pages  in  the  MS  — 
nearly  50  —  it  would  seem  that  they  were  left  purposely 
for  the  later  addition  of  short  pieces  after  the  book  was 
bound.  Where  they  have  been  lost  --  e.g.  between  ff. 
169  and  170  —  they  may  have  been  originally  unprotected. 
Cf.  HI2,  which  is  made  up  in  the  same  way.   There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  both  MSS  were  made  by  men  trained  in 
the  shop  of  John  Shirley  (cf.  Hammond,  MP,  XXVII, 27-31) . 
PROVENANCE 

The  possibility  that  the  MS  was  made  in  Shirley's 
shop,  though  long  after  his  death,  is  supported  by  the 
later  ownership  of  John  Stow,  in  whose  library  were  MSS 
written  by  Shirley.   Stow  copied  and  signed  pieces  on 
ff. 236-37. 

On  f.240b  in  dry  point  is  a  name  that  looks  like  "thom 
rych"  (15  C);  cf.  f.247b  for  two  other  names  that  seem  to 
be  illegible.   Thomas  Ryche  was  a  wealthy  London  citizen 
who  died  c.1474;  his  widow  married  Sir  William  Stonor, 
1475  (see  Stonor  Letters ,  I,xxviisqq);  but  the  identifi- 
cation is  of  course  doubtful. 

Prom  Stow,  the  MS  went  directly  or  indirectly  to 
George  Willmer  of  West  Ham,  Essex  (d.1626),  who  gave  it 
as  well  as  R.3.20  and  R.3.21  and  36  other  interesting  MSS 
to  the  College  (James,  Catalogue,  II,xix-xx). 
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CONTENTS 

Canterbury  Tales. 
FORM 

Paper;  ff.  1-295.  Foliation  modern. 

10  1/2"  x  8  1/4";  writing  space  7  l/2"  x  4  l/8"  . 

Not  ruled,  but  margined  faintly  in  dry  point  at  left 
of  each  page. 

Single  columns,  28-44  lines. 
WATERMARKS 

1.  Anneau,  Briquet  689  (1457-77),  ff .1-3,46-50,68-295. 

2.  Colonne,  Briquet  4352  (1457-76),  ff.4-11. 

3.  Tete  de  Boeuf,  near  Briquet  15064  (1454-65),  ff. 
12-18. 

4.  Raisin,  Briquet  13056  (1459-77),  ff .20-42,54-66. 
COLLATION 

Usually  eights  and  tens.  CW  visible  in  Qq  3-5  and  19, 
24-30;  no  signatures  visible.  Qq:  13( original) ;  28-68; 
77(viii  missing,  no  loss  of  text);  88-108;  1110-1410; 
15lx(xi  added);  1618(an  original  eight  with  ten  inser- 
ted); 17ie( original);  189(a  leaf  inserted?);  1910-2010; 
211S;  228;  2310-2510;  268 ;  27lo-3010;  31i:L(x  inserted); 
322( original). 

In  Q,  7,  f .viii  was  cut  away,  but  there  is  no  loss  of 
text;  in  Q  15,  xi(f.l25,  E  1305-77)  was  pasted  to  x;  in 
Q  16,  v-xiv(E  1672-2418)  were  inserted  between  iv  and  v 
of  an  original  8.  Qq  21(ff .185-96)  and  22(197-204)  seem 
to  be  a  12  and  an  8,  not  two  10' s,  as  the  sewing  is  after 
190  and  200.  In  Q  31,  the  rim  of  x("292)  is  visible  be- 
tween 283  and  284.  Where  both  CW  and  signatures  are  lack- 
ing, it  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain  the  quires,  but 
a  careful  matching  of  folios  with  and  without  WM  and  at- 
tention to  the  position  of  the  central  sewing  has  given 
results  that  are  usually,  if  not  always,  correct. 
DATE:  1461-83  (see  below). 
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WRITING 

Probably  one  hand  throughout,  an  easy,  careless  cur- 
sive hand.   There  are  signs  of  interruption  in  its  vary- 
ing size.   Scribe  owner  John  Leche;  cf.  ff ,139b, 295b. 
INK 

Reddish  brown  (3  folios),  then  almost  black  to  within 
Gam,  where  it  grows  paler;  bright  yellow-brown  f .67  to 
f.123,  v/here  it  darkens  but  is  variable  to  the  end. 
SUPERVISION  AND  CORRECTION 

No  signs  of  supervision,  but  many  corrections,  both 
by  crossing  out  and  by  underdotting. 
ILLUMINATION 

A  few  pale  blue  and  red  amateurish  capitals;  spaces 
left  for  others;  red  paragraph  marks  in  Pro  and  in  MkT. 
Page  headings  either  rubric  or  framed  in  red,  as  are  in- 
cipits.   A  few  pale  blue  capitals  later,  all  very  crude. 
BINDING 

16  C.   Brown  leather  inlaid  and  tooled,  stamped  in 
gold  with  two  wheat- sheaves  ending  in  animal  heads,  and 
with  the  initials  T  P  (Thomas  Pope). 
PRESENT?  CONDITION 

Frail;  rather  badly  worm-eaten. 
ORDER  OP  TALES 

Irregular:  A  X  D  Ea  Eb  Fa  Ca  Fb  Beab  Cb  B1  Bscdef  G 
H  I  R.   For  the  order  through  Ea,  cf.  Ch  and  Ld1.   Be- 
tween Ea  and  E  are  Sq  headlink  adapted  to  make  a  Cl-Me 
link  and  followed  by  the  genuine  Cl-Me  link;  after  MLT, 
lines  1881-1901  of  Pr-Th  link. 
AFFILIATIONS  AND  TEXTUAL  CHARACTER 

The  scribe  began  to  copy  from  a  MS  which  had  lost  A  1- 
178,  which  he  supplied  later  from  l/^-Ha8;  his  original 
copy  was  an  independent  derivative,  probably  through  many 
intermediaries,  from  the  archetype;  he  tried  to  remedy 
its  defects  in  KtT  by  comparison  with  I/Qq,  possibly, 
and  in  MiT  by  comparison  with  El  or  a  MS  very  close  to 
it;  in  ReT  his  exemplar  agreed  with  El-Gg-Ps,  and  in  CkT, 
with  Ra3-Tc1-Ln. 

In  Section  D,  he  began  to  use  a  £-*  MS  and  so  continued 
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through  D  (end  of  SuT,  however,  with  Ps),  C1T,  MeT,  SqT, 
PhT,  PkT.   Except  for  the  intrusion  of  PhT  betv/een  SqT 
and  FkT,  the  order  is  that  of  Type  a;  hut  betv/een  C1T  and 
MeT  the  link  used  is  not  that  of  a  but  P  1-8  adapted  by 
To  (unique)  to  read  Merchant  instead  of  Squire,  and  most 
nearly  agreeing  with  Ldx  (though  not  from  Ld1  itself); 
the  genuine  Cl-Me  link,  which  follows,  is  taken  appar- 
ently from  a  MS  near  Ps;  and  from  this  same  source  came 
Me  endlink  and  the  second  copy  of  Sq  headlink  used  to 
join  MeT  to  SqT. 

In  ShT ,  To  appears  to  be  again  independent;  but  per- 
haps only  from  lack  of  evidence,  since  it  continues  with 
$"*  through  PrT  and  PdT,  without  links;  hence,  probably 
picked  up  separately. 

In  MLT  it  is  close  to  the  group  Ra3-Tci-Ln,  with  which 
it  appears  elsewhere  only  perhaps  in  CkT . 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  text  it  shows  most 
frequently  with  Ps  --  Th,  MkP(Ps  out  except  for  a  few 
lines  in  Tale),  SNT,  and  CYT;  and  with  &'""  again  in  MkT 
(fi^';:"  subgroup)  and  KPT.   In  MeT  and  PsT  it  is  probably 
a  member  of  <3*",  which  is  submerged  in  the  large  composite 
group.   In  Mel  (Ps  out)  it  seems  to  show  no  discoverable 
close  relationship. 

Although  the  MS  is  full  of  errors,  it  is  always  worth 
observation  in  tales  where  its  texts  seem  to  be  indepen- 
dent. 
DIALECT  AND  SPELLING 

The  language  of  To  is  for  the  most  part  East  Midland 
with  a  Northern  tinge.   In  the  A  section,  certain  forms 
suggest  either  a  Western  exemplar  or  possibly  on  the  part 
of  the  scribe  a  Western  tendency  discarded  after  A. 

Spelling  features  are;  rare  3(palatal);  sen  frequent 
at  first,  becoming  less  common,  and  practically  disap- 
pearing after  WBT;  occasional  h-  for  wh-  (ho,  horn);  fre- 
quent k  for  c;  y  for  I(j)  in  yaie,  yangeler;  occasional 
scl-  for  si-  (sclayn);  fairly  frequent  i( dotted)  next  m, 
n;  occasional  w  or  v  for  u  vowel.   No  great  amount  of 
vowel  doubling.   Pinal  consonants  often  doubled. 
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SPECIAL  FEATURES 

MS  To  shows  many  signs  of  amateurish  work  and  appar- 
ently came  from  various  fragmentary  sources.   Besides 
being  written  on  four  different  kinds  of  paper,  it  is  ir- 
regular in  size  of  quires,  number  of  lines  per  page, 
false  starts  on  tales  or  links  (usually  cancelled) ,  and 
gaps  between  parts.   The  pages  are  unruled,  the  headings 
lack  uniformity,  and  the  ornamental  capitals  are  amateur- 
ish. 

KtT  begins  with  line  859  at  the  top  of  f.12,  the  first 
of  Q  3.   Q  2(ff.4-ll)  contains  lines  179-831,  leaving  out 
lines  832-58;  Q  1  consists  of  3  leaves,  containing  lines 
1-178,  beginning  at  the  top  of  f.lb  and  finishing  4  lines 
from  the  foot  of  f ,3b.   As  the  ink  of  Q  1  is  different 
from  the  rest  and  the  writing,  though  apparently  by  the 
same  hand,  is  larger,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the 
scribe  wrote  KtT  and  later  got  Pro  in  two  pieces  --  the 
second  first.  Whether  the  lines  832-58  were  lacking  in 
the  exemplar  or  were  purposely  omitted  by  the  To  scribe 
because  he  had  miscalculated  his  space  and  did  not  regard 
these  lines  as  important  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

In  ^  8  at  the  middle  of  f .82b,  lines  D  672-748  are 
missing  and  are  to  be  found  after  line  818.  This  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  misplacement  of  a  loose  leaf  in 
the  exemplar,  containing  642-74 8(minus  717-20)  or  749- 
818. 

The  MS  from  which  the  scribe  began  to  copy  MeT  appar- 
ently lacked  all  the  tale  after  E  1690,  for  after  insert- 
ing F  1-8  ( Sq  headlink),  with  change  of  Squire  to  Mer- 
chant in  line  1,  between  the  Envoy  to  C1T  and  the  Cl-Me 
link  (E  1213-44)  he  copied  MeT  as  far  as  E  1690,  wrote 
"Prologus  Armigeri",  and  followed  it  up  with  Me  endlink, 
Sq  headlink  (F  1-8  repeated),  and  SqT.   But  at  some  inde- 
terminate time  he  discovered  a  complete  copy  of  MeT.   As 
the  last  19  lines  of  his  imperfect  copy  (E  1672-90)  were 
on  f .v  recto  of  his  quire,  he  took  a  new  gathering  of  ten 
leaves,  wrote  on  them  E  1672-2418,  and  inserted  these  ten 
leaves  between  iv  and  v  of  his  original  quire,  making  a 
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quire  of  18  folios.  This  resulted  in  a  duplication  of 
E  1672-90  and  in  leaving  f  .xiv  verso  entirely  blank. 
Traces  of  this  procedure  are  seen  not  only  in  the  abnor- 
mal size  of  the  quire,  the  duplication  of  1672-90,  and 
the  blank  verso,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  ink  before 
and  after  the  insertion  is  the  same  and  different  from 
that  of  the  inserted  pages.  The  variants  between  the  two 
texts  of  the  duplicated  passage,  though  slight,  suffice 
to  establish  different  sources. 

The  entirely  anomalous  arrangement  of  tales  seems  to 
be  due  in  part  to  accidental  shifting  of  quires  in  a  bat- 
tered ancestor  and  in  part  to  picking  up  bits  from  dif- 
ferent sources  (as  the  textual  affiliations  also  indi- 
cate).  After  SqT  the  disorder  continues.   PhT  —  lacking 
Ph-Pd  link  —  comes  between  SqT  and  FkT  (which  naturally 
lacks  Sq-Fk  link) ,  and  then  follows  part  of  Group  Bs 
(ShT-link-PrT) ,  interrupted  by  the  insertion  here  of  PdT, 
with  lines  287-88  of  Ph-Pd  link,  written  but  cancelled 
with  "vacat",  followed  immediately  on  f,182b  by  ML  (head- 
link,  P,  and  T),  which  ought  of  course  to  have  followed 
Gam.   After  B  1162  and  "Explicit"  (f.198)  comes  "Allocu- 
cio  Hospitis  ad  Chauceris",  twice,  the  first  time  stroked 
out,  as  if  the  scribe  was  uncertain  what  should  come 
next.  The  rest  of  Bs  (1881-4336)  follows.   Fragments  of 
G  and  H  follow  B2  in  normal  fashion,  except  that  McT  en- 
tirely lacks  its  prologue,  H  1-104.   The  colophon  after 
R  is,  "Explicit  fabula  de  Caunterburi  secundum  Chauchers". 

The  scribe  was  obviously  very  hurried  and  careless. 
Errors  due  to  a  wandering  eye  --  jumping  from  one  line  to 
the  same  word  or  merely  a  similar  word  in  another  line, 
later  or  earlier  --  are  very  common.  They  take  various 
forms;  repetition  of  parts  of  lines,  of  single  lines,  of 
couplets,  of  longer  passages;  conflation  of  neighboring 
lines,  sometimes  noted  and  corrected  by  stroking  out,  un- 
derdotting,  or  marking  with  a  marginal  "vacat",  sometimes 
entirely  unmarked.   Once  at  least  occurs  a  long  omission 
(F  1425-56)  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  perhaps 
by  the  skipping  of  a  single  page  of  the  exemplar.   Typi- 
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cal  of  the  scribe <s   haste  is  the  false  start  made  at  the 
beginning  of  Gam;  first  are  written  lines  551-55,  in 
part.   This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  Gam  v/as  in 
two  quires,  the  second  beginning  with  line  551. 

Flyleaves  and  leaves  left  blank  have  many  scribbles. 
On  ff.  1  and  295b  is  "Besenesse",  repeated, 
PROVENANCE 

To  is  one  of  four  MSS  given  to  Trinity  College,  Ox- 
ford, by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  who  founded  the  College  in 
1554-55.   Since  the  name  Leche  Is  found  in  all  four,  it 
is  safe  to  infer  that  all  went  to  Pope  from  the  same  li- 
brary: No. 13,  "Liber  Johis  Leche"  (f,103b);  No. 14,  the 
seme  (f.69),  "Dauid  1[V]"  (f.147);  No.  16a,  "Wyll  Leche" 
(f.13),  "Rphus"[Radulphus?]  and  "Rhafh" [Raf e ?]  (f.65), 
perhaps  "John"  (ff.46,82J,  and  "D"  plus  five  letters  (Da- 
uid?, f.74);  No.49(=To),  "Rye  Leche"  (f.113),  "Liber 
Johis  Leche"  (f.295b),  and  "Johannis  Leche  est  bonus  puer 
quern  deus  amat" ,  in  large  capitals  (f,139b).   At  the  top 
of  the  same  page  is,  "Aftur  this  follows  the  squier  tale 
amen  quod  Johes  leche",  and  below  it,  certainly  in  the 
same  hand,  "SI  mea  penna  valet  melior  mea  littera  fiet." 
Below  is,  "He  that  in  youth  no  gud  kanne,  In  age  selden 
ys  thryfty  man",  also  in  the  same  hand.   And  below,  "Kyng 
Edwart  the  iiij"™1  aftur  the  conquest  of  Englond" ,  in  the 
same  hand.  Below  are  pen  trials,  including  "Johannes" 
with  an  ornate  cax)ital.   It  is  evident  that  all  the  writ- 
ing on  f,139b  was  done  by  a  John  Leche,  who  was  the 
scribe.   But  the  type  of  hand  is  formal,  quite  unlike  the 
free,  cursive  writing  of  the  text;  and  all  the  signatures 
of  John  Leche  in  all  four  MSS  are  in  the  same  formal 
hand.   Yet,  though  they  show  different  letter  forms,  they 
give  a  strong  impression  of  being  by  the  same  writer.   If 
so  he  was  a  skilled  penman  who  could  use  two  different 
types  of  hand. 

In  attempting  to  identify  him,  we  have  found  material 
of  two  sorts,  introducing  a  conflict  of  possibilities: 
1)  of  the  other  names  written  in  the  MS  nearly  all  have 
been  identified  as  those  of  persons  living  in  Nantwich, 
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Cheshire,  in  the  late  15  C  and  early  16  C;  2)  the  auto- 
graph of  John  Leche,  vicar  of  Saffron  Walden,  Essex,  d. 
1521,  furnishes  evidence  which  seems  to  place  the  MS 
there . 

Of  the  Kantwich  names,  perhaps  the  most  important  is 
the  group  of  Leche  family  names.   A  large  number  of  char- 
ters in  the  British  Museum,  of  Wich-Malbank( sNantwich) , 
numbered  Add. Ch. 43530-43644,  show  the  following:  John, 
son  of  David  Leche,  between  1469  and  1485;  John  Leche 
sr.,  and  another,  presumably  junior,  the  same  period; 
Ralph,  son  of  John  Leche,  1476-1514;  John  Leche,  a  chap- 
lain, 1490  (Add. Ch. 43558). 

On  f .1  of  MS  To  is  a  group  of  names  written  in  the 
same  hand  (late  15  C  or  early  16  C):  "Edmunde  Boydell  est 
bonus  puer" ;  "John  Boydell  and  william  standelay  thomas 
tochet  henr'  wekested  hue  bolefbold?]" .   Above  is  scrib- 
bling in  a  different  hand,  and  the  name  "Edmund  Bynnyt" ; 
and  below  are  verses  and  other  scribbling  in  different 
hands.   On  f.295b  are  more  scribbles,  some  erased,  and 
the  following  names  in  three  hands:  "Edmund  boydell" (as 
on  f.l),  "Bynnyt" (probably  as  on  f.l),  and  "homfrey"(a 
third  hand).   On  ff.  133  and  242  is  "Rondull  Wryght" 
(16  C),  and  on  f.292b,  "John  Wright  skripsithe  hoc"  (15C). 
In  the  Wich-Malbank  charters  are  found  the  names  of  John 
Boydell,  sr.  and  jr.,  1474,  1534,  1545;  John  Wright, 
clerk,  1501;  John  Wright,  1532-34.   From  other  sources  we 
find  that  there  was  a  Thomas  Tochet  of  Nether  Witley,  c. 
1503-38,  in  the  service  of  Wolsey,  often  mentioned  in  LP 
Hy_  VIII  (cf.  Ormerod,  1,662);  a  Henry  Wiksted,  freeman  of 
Chester,  1474-75  (Rec.Soc .Lane. and  Chesh. .  LI, 7),  and  an- 
other Henry  (Ormerod,  111,442).   If  "Hue  Bole"  is  the 
name  in  the  MS,  it  may  be  the  name  of  a  student  who  took 
his  B.A.  at  Cambridge  in  1484-85  (Grace  Bk.A,  p. 198);  but 
if  the  name  was  "Bold"  a  Nantwich  connection  appears  9 
Elizabeth  in  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Lawrence  Bolde 
of  Upton  to  John  Bennet  of  Salghall,  near  Nantwich;  his 
brother  Charles  had  a  son  named  xochet  Bolde,  2  Elizabeth 
(Ormerod,  11,484).   A  William  Stanley  of  Alderley  was 
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living  in  1520  (ibid. ,  111,577)  and  there  were  several 
others  in  Cheshire  at  that  time. 

What  is  more  important,  there  were  marriages  connect- 
ing several  of  these  families  with  the  Leche  family: 
Roger  Wright  of  Nantwich,  son  of  John,  married  Margery, 
daughter  of  Richard  Leche  of  Nantwich,  temp.  Henry  VIII 
(ibid.,  111,695);  and  John  Wright  of  Bickley  married  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Thomas  Weckstede  of  Marbury,  near 
Nantwich  (ibid**  11,711).  Randle  Wright  has  been  found 
only  in  the  later  16  C,  but  Randle  was  a  family  name  at 
an  earlier  date  in  the  Crewe  family,  with  which  the 
Wrights  intermarried  (ibid.,  111,695). 

The  MS  was  certainly  in  Nantwich  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII  or  very  early  in  that  of  Henry  VIII. 

Comparison  of  the  signatures  of  John  Leche  in  the 
Trinity  MSS  with  that  of  the  vicar  of  Saffron  Walden,  at- 
tached to  a  charter  of  the  Trinity  Guild  there,  dated 
1514,  at  first  suggests  that  they  were  not  the  same.  But 
the  1514  signature  is  in  a  cursive  hand,  like  the  text  of 
MS  To;  and  comparison  of  the  words  "John"  and  "Leche"  and 
various  letter-forms  in  the  CT  suggests  that  although  the 
1514  signature  is  that  of  an  old  man  --at  least  thirty 
years  later  than  the  MS,  perhaps  forty  or  more  --  it  may 
be  the  same.   Cf.  for  "par"  abbreviated  in  "Parlement" 
(I  1086);  "me"  (A  39,  B  766,817);  "John"  (A  4013,4018, 
D  1800,  B  1288,  C  752;  "leche"  (D  1892, 1956, etc .) .   Cer- 
tain peculiarities  are:  the  initial  upstroke  of  the  m  and 
the  flourish  on  the  final  n,  and  the  trick  of  writing  ch 
together  and  separating  the  final  e   from  the  ch. 

If  John  Leche,  the  aged  vicar  of  Saffron  Walden,  wrote 
the  MS  temp.  Edward  TV,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  can  he 
be  connected  with  Nantwich  and  with  Sir  Thomas  Pope? 

In  the  Trinity  Guild  document,  he  named  his  parents  as 
Dennis  and  Elizabeth.  According  to  Ormerod  (11,702), 
John  Leche  of  Chester,  temp.  Henry  IV,  was  a  younger  son 
of  the  Chatsworth  family;  his  grandson,  John  Leche  III, 
had  a  younger  brother  David,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
Nantwich  family.   Since  David  Leche  of  Nantwich,  as  the 
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Nantwich  charters  show,  had  a  nephew  William,  his  brother 
may  have  been  the  Dennis  named  by  John  Leche  of  Saffron 
Walden  as  his  father,  with  three  sons  all  of  whose  names 
appear  in  Trinity  MS  16a  —  Richard,  William,  and  John, 
the  illegible  name  beginning  with  D  representing  possibly 
either  David  or  Dennis;  the  Ralph  in  the  same  MS  might 
be  the  grandson  of  David.   It  is  thus  possible  that  John 
Leche  came  from  Nantwich.   He  is  first  heard  of  as  rector 
of  Ludlow  in  1482,  and  then  or  in  1489  as  exchanging  with 
the  vicar  of  Saffron  Walden  (Reg. Kemp,  ff.ccxxiij- 
ccxxiiij,  1489;  Reg.Myllyng[ printed] ,  f.202,  1482).   He 
was  probably  not  the  John  Leche  at  Winchester  in  1445, 
who  was  said  to  be  of  Bampton  (Kirby,  Winch . Scholars ,  p. 
64);  he  was  possibly  the  John  Leche  at  Oxford  1461,  1467 
(Salter,  Reg. Cane. ,  11,78,247),  but  there  is  nothing  to 
identify  him.   He  was  possibly  the  donor  to  Llanthony  by 
Gloucester  of  eight  MSS  now  at  Lambeth  (cf.  James,  Cat. 
Lamb  .MS_S[  Camb . Ant iq . Soc  .  »  Vol. 33]  )  .  but  the  inscription 
in  the  MSS  is  not  in  his  hand  but  in  a  formal  library 
hand;  there  is  nothing  to  connect  him  with  Llanthony. 
A  letter  from  Dr.  James,  dated  13  May,  1924,  bound  in  the 
Trinity  College  Catalogue,  mentions  the  four  Leche  books 
in  that  library  and  those  that  went  from  Llanthony  to 
Lambeth  and  says,  "This  may  be  the  same  man." 

John  Leche  of  Saffron  Walden  lived  to  be  an  old  man, 
and  in  his  will  he  established  —  or  refounded  —  the 
grammar  school  there.  The  motto  still  over  the  school- 
room door,  "Aut  doce  aut  disce  aut  discede" ,  correlates 
interestingly  with  the  "Besenesse"  of  MS  To. 

It  may  be  noted  as  pointing  to  the  schoolmaster  as  the 
John  Leche  of  the  four  Trinity  College  MSS  that  MS  XIV 
is  "Nicholai  de  Munshalle  opus  grammaticale  in  duas  par- 
tes distinctum;  the  Nominale  occupying  ff.l-26a,  the 
Verbale,  ff. 27-69." 

If  the  schoolmaster  came  from  Nantwich,  the  MS  might 
easily  have  been  there  as  well  as  at  Saffron  Walden. 

John  Leche  is  buried  in  the  church  at  Saffron  Walden, 
his  fine  altar  tomb  still  existing  with  its  splendid 
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tribute  to  his  character;  and  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  away,  across  the  chancel,  is  the  gorgeous  tomb  of 
Thomas  Baron  Audley  of  Walden,  who  is  the  possible  link 
between  Leche  and  Pope.   Pope  was  a  self-made  man  who  by 
1535  was  in  the  household  of  Sir  Thomas  (later  Baron) 
Audley  of  Audley  End,  a  few  miles  from  Saffron  Walden. 
In  1544  he  became  one  of  Audley' s  two  executors  and  re- 
siduary legatees.   Thus  Pope's  connection  with  Audley  and 
Audley  End  would  have  made  it  easy  for  him  to  get  MSS 
which  Audley  in  turn  had  got  from  John  Leche. 

But  it  is  of  course  possible  that  the  path  of  the  MS 
from  Leche  to  the  Trinity  Library  was  not  so  direct.   In 
the  official  Catalogue  it  is  described  as  "olim  peculium 
Johannis  Leche,  delude  Edmundi  Bynnyt  et  postea  quorundam 
de  familia  de  Boydell." 

For  permission  to  photostat  this  MS,  and  to  study  all 
four  of  the  Leche  MSS  in  the  College  library  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Librarian,  J.  R.  H.  Weaver,  Esq. 
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It  Is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  give  a  full  account  of 
the  dialect  and  spelling  features  of  the  CT  MSS,  though 
they  have  been  carefully  studied.   It  was  evident  from 
the  first  that  they  could  not  be  expected  to  yield  infor- 
mation that  would  aid  materially  in  establishing  dialect 
boundaries  and  in  making  the  much-needed  dialect  map  for 
the  period.  They  are  ultimately  from  Chaucer's  own  MSS 
and  hence  may  be  assumed  to  be  from  an  original  in  the 
language  of  London  of  Chaucer's  time;  regional  dialect 
forms  are  scribal  changes  made  in  the  course  of  copying; 
and  as  the  result  of  repeated  copying  mixtures  of  more 
than  one  dialect  may  appear;  in  only  a  few  cases  is  the 
place  of  origin  of  a  MS  definitely  known,  and  in  only  a 
few  others  is  it  indicated  with  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility. We  are,  then,  working  for  the  most  part  with 
what  the  editors  of  the  University  of  Michigan  study 
rightly  consider  the  least  valuable  type  of  material  for 
determining  dialect  boundaries:  "texts  ....  whose  orig- 
inal place  of  composition  is  known  but  which  are  pre- 
served in  MSS  that  are  not  localized" .   Our  chief  inter- 
est indeed  has  been  to  discover  whether  dialect  traces 
normally  confirm  other  evidence  as  to  the  place  In  which 
a  MS  was  written;  to  follow  up  indications  of  connections 
between  linguistic  features  and  textual  affiliations;  and 
to  study  scribal  habits  in  spelling  and  copying. 

Dialect 

In  attempting  to  localize  scribes  and  their  exemplars 
we  have  placed  our  main  dependence  upon  a  few  tests  that 
are  of  established  value,  treating  with  respectful  aloof- 
ness features  that  have  been  noted  in  documents  of  a  par- 
ticular locality  but  as  yet  not  sufficiently  tested  for 
other  areas.  These  important  criteria  are  as  follows: 
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Northern 

1.  OE  long  a  retained,  Including  au,  aw,  as  in 
saule,  blawe 

2.  u  for  long  o 

3.  pronoun  sho 

4.  pronouns  them,  their 

5.  -es  3  sing.  prs.  indie,  verb  ending 

6.  -es  pi.  prs.  indie,  and  pi.  imper .  ending 

7.  -ande  prs.  pt . 

8.  consistent  or  very  frequent  -id,  -is  endings 

9.  unvoicing  of  -d  in  prt .  or  pp. 

10.  quh,  qu  for  wh;  wh  for  qu 

11.  sal,  solde  or  sulde  for  shal,  sholde 

12.  i  to  indicate  long  vowel  (cloith,  wraith) 
Southern 

1.  -eth  pi.  verb  ending 

2.  v-  for  f- 
Southwe stern 

1  and  2  as  for  Southern 

3.  u,  uy  from  OE  y 

4.  eo,  oe,  u  from  0E  eo 

5.  WS  i -umlaut  of  ea,  appearing  as  I,  y,  u 

6.  WS  diphthongization  of  e  after  initial  palatal, 
appearing  as  i,  y,  u 

West  Midland 

1.  u,  uy  from  OE  y 

2.  eo,  oe,  u  from  OE  eo 

3.  o-n,  o-m  for  a-n,  a-m 

4.  -ud,  -us  endings  (a  less  certain  test) 

5.  pronoun  heo 

The  boundaries  for  the  features  given  above  establish 
by  negative  evidence  a  large  East  Midland  region  (cf . 
University  of  Michigan  map)  where,  by  the  time  the  CT  MSS 
were  written,  the  spread  of  Standard  English  had  brought 
about  something  approximating  uniformity.  Within  this 
region  it  is,  In  the  present  state  of  dialect  studies, 
impossible  to  determine  definite  locations,  though  some 
local  peculiarities  must  have  existed.   If  a  number  of 
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Northern  features  appear,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
scribe  belonged  to  the  Northern  part.  A  few  Western 
forms  may  point  to  a  locality  toward  the  West.   Numerous 
e-forms  for  OE  y  may  indicate  the  Southeastern  part;  but 
these  appeared  also  well  toward  the  North,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  e -development  of  OE  y  is  complicated  by  the 
lowering  of  i  to  e  and  the  lengthening  of  i  to  e  in  open 
syllables.   Certain  features  noted  in  Norfolk  documents 
have  not  been  sufficiently  tested  for  other  areas. 

It  is  difficult  to  apply  tests  for  Kentish.   No  such 
proportion  of  e  from  OE  y  appears  as  is  found  in  Gower 
(and  cf.  above);  the  ie  spellings  frequent  in  Gower  and 
in  three  of  our  MSS  must  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  tendency  to  spell  ie  for  long  close  e;  the  -ende  prs. 
pt .  does  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  occur  in  our  MSS;  the 
Southern  v-  for  f-  is  rare.  The  older  conspicuous  signs 
of  Kentish  had  practically  disappeared. 

It  has  seemed  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  mention  in- 
cidentally sources  of  information.  A  selected  list  of 
studies  will  be  found  in  the  bibliography  of  the  disser- 
tation on  the  dialect  features  of  Group  c.^-*  ^7  Wilma 
Kerby-Miller,  a  special  list  for  Northern  features  in  the 
dissertation  of  M.  M.  Crow  on  MS  Ps,  and  one  for  Norfolk 
in  the  dissertation  of  Robert  Caldwell  on  MS  Gg. 

It  would  be  absurd,  even  with  the  use  of  all  available 
material,  to  hope  for  very  positive  results  in  attempting 
to  locate  a  MS  by  dialect  alone.  The  growth  and  spread 
of  Standard  English  and  the  fluctuations  within  this 
Standard  in  the  making,  the  present  state  of  dialect 
studies,  and  certain  features  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  CT  material  --  all,  in  one  way  or  another,  operate  to 
make  difficult  or  to  prevent  entirely  the  reaching  of 
definite  conclusions. 

The  increasing  awareness  in  the  15  C,  at  least  among 
professional  scribes,  of  a  linguistic  standard  would  lead 
to  the  intentional  elimination  of  provincial  dialect  fea- 
tures; a  provincial  scribe  might  write  such  good  Standard 
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English  that  he  could  not  be  localized.   It  is  highly  im- 
probable, however,  that  no  local  forms  would  intrude;  and 
even  if  outstanding  features  were  avoided  some  less  con- 
spicuous ones  might  be  retained.   On  the  other  hand,  this 
developing  Standard  was  not  simple  and  it  was  not  fixed. 
It  contained  different  dialect  elements,  some  in  process 
of  being  adopted,  some  in  process  of  being  dropped.   It 
is  difficult  to  say,  e.g.,  whether  the  occasional  use  of 
the  pronouns  them  and  their  or  the  3  sing,  verb  ending 
-es  would  mean  that  the  scribe  was  allowing  a  few  North- 
ern forms  to  creep  In,  or  whether  he  felt  them  to  be  al- 
lowable features  in  the  Standard  language.  We  have  to 
reckon  also  with  the  sound  shift  and  the  new  pronuncia- 
tions represented  by  occasional  phonetic  spellings. 

The  criteria  listed  above  are  useful  only  in  determin- 
ing general  regions,  usually  covering  broad  areas.   It  is 
impossible  to  locate  a  MS  within  a  limited  area  until  a 
large  number  of  dated  and  located  documents  has  been  col- 
lected for  that  area,  studied  in  detail,  and  the  results 
compared  with  similar  studies  for  other  localities.   In 
addition,  there  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  extant  docu- 
ments closely  enougji  dated  and  located  for  purposes  of 
dialect  study  are  limited  in  vocabulary,  so  that  for  some 
features  there  are  only  rare  bits  of  evidence;  cf .  the 
evidence  for  the  pronoun  she  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan study. 

The  difficulties  inherent  in  the  nature  of  our  mate- 
rial are  those  that  must  appear  in  any  popular  and  exten- 
sive literary  work  of  the  period.  Such  a  work  would  be 
often  copied,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  by  profes- 
sional and  non-professional  scribes  of  different  types, 
and  at  different  dates.   Our  MSS  range  from  c.1400  to  c. 
1500,  and  in  most  cases  neither  places  nor  dates  are  ac- 
curately known.  While  the  language  is  fundamentally 
Standard  English,  dialect  features  have  necessarily  in- 
truded from  time  to  time,  in  varying  degrees.  The  mix- 
ture of  forms  that  has  come  about  in  process  of  repeated 
copying  would  be  impossible  to  predict  and  is  difficult 
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to  interpret.   It  would  be  easier  if  we  still  possessed 
all  the  successive  copies;  but  it  is  evident  that  most 
exemplars  of  large  and  small  groups  have  been  lost  — 
demonstrable  instances  of  direct  copying  are  very  few. 
Further  confusion  comes  about  because  often  two  or  more 
scribes  wrote  in  the  same  MS,  and  often  different  exem- 
plars were  used  for  different  parts  of  the  text. 

To  these  considerations  should  be  added  a  fourth:  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  a  MS  was  actually  written  in  the 
district  indicated  by  the  dialect  of  the  scribe.   It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  many  MSS  were  written  in  the  provinces 
by  chaplains  or  by  educated  laymen,  or  by  professional 
scriveners  in  some  of  the  larger  provincial  towns.   But 
it  is  also  true  that  many  of  the  craftsmen  of  London  had 
come  up  from  the  provinces.  These  men  would  long  retain 
some  traces  of  their  native  dialects;  masters  of  shops 
would  draw  their  workmen  largely  from  the  home  village; 
and  in  any  well  regulated  shop  there  would  tend  to  de- 
velop a  characteristic  shop  style,  in  language,  in  writ- 
ing, and  in  decoration.  The  situation  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  15  C .  Mr.  A.  H.  Thomas,  in  analyzing  the  Chamber- 
lain's register  for  1309-12,  says:   "Clearly  many  of  the 
masters  were  kinsmen  of  the  apprentices,  and  it  frequent- 
ly happened  that  a  master  received  only  boys  from  the 

village  where  he  himself  had  been  brought  up  the 

general  impression  conveyed  is  that  apprentices  were 
mainly  country  born,  and  that  London's  net  was  spread 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  from  Cornwall  to  Northumberland, 
from  Westmoreland  to  Kent"  (Cal.Pl.and  M.R.,  1364-81, 
Introd.,  pp.xxxiii-iv) .  A  MS  showing  provincial  dialect 
features  may  have  been  written  in  the  region  represented 
by  the  dialect;  but  in  the  absence  of  certain  knowledge 
as  to  the  place  of  origin,  we  must  always  remember  that 
it  may  have  been  written  in  London  by  a  scribe  who  came 
from  some  other  part  of  the  country. 

With  all  these  difficulties  in  mind  to  keep  us  from 
having  any  illusions  as  to  the  finality  of  the  results  of 
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our  study,  we  have  yet  been  able  to  arrive  at  some  useful 
conclusions.  We  can  say  that,  with  some  degree  of  prob- 
ability, the  MSS  can  be  placed  as  to  general  dialect  re- 
gions as  listed  below.  And,  as  will  be  seen,  there  are 
some  interesting  correspondences  between  dialect  features 
and  1)  what  is  known  of  place  of  origin  or  early  owner- 
ship and  2)  textual  affiliations. 

While,  as  might  be  expected,  the  majority  of  the  CT 
MSS  are  East  Midland  in  language,  a  fairly  large  number 
show  in  significant  proportions  dialect  forms  that  place 
either  the  scribes  or  their  exemplars  outside  the  East 
Midland  limits.   It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that 
regional  forms  are  seldom  the  prevailing  ones,  appearing 
rarely  with  anything  like  consistency  (as  in  Ad2),  and 
that  the  different  criteria  are  unequally  represented. 

Northern  features  appear  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Ps  and  Ha1.   In  the  latter,  however,  they  drop  off  c. 
A  1340,  occurring  irregularly  thereafter,  as  if  the 
scribe  tried  to  improve  in  his  copying.   But  even  in 
these  MSS  some  forms  of  Northern  usage  fail  to  appear. 

West  Midland  forms,  generally  accompanied  by  a  smaller 
proportion  of  Northern  ones,  occasionally  by  a  few  of  the 
South  or  Southwest,  are  found  in:  Ad2,  Bo2,  Bw,  Cp,  En2, 
Fi,  Ha2,  Ha3,  Ha4,  Lc,  Ld1,  Ln,  Mc,  Mg,  Ph3,  PI,  Ra1, 
Ry2,  and  also  HI2,  Py,  and  Ry1 .   The  number  of  forms 
present  varies  sometimes  with  changes  in  handwriting  (in 
Lc  and  Ph3  they  come  in  in  large  numbers  with  the  second 
hand)  and  also,  less  often,  with  changes  in  affiliation. 

West  Midland  forms  in  combination  with  a  larger  number 
of  Northern  ones  occur  in  Ht,  La,  Ld2,  Mm,  Pw,  Ra2,  and 
SI1 (third  hand) . 

The  remaining  MSS  belong  by  negative  evidence  to  the 
large  East  Midland  region.   In  some,  certain  forms  of 
Northern  origin  appear  in  numbers  that  may  be  important 
for  locating  a  MS,  and  in  some  occasional  forms  that  may 
indicate  a  Southern  or  Southeastern  or  Western  part  of 
the  area.  Since  the  recognized  tests  have  little  to  of- 
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fer  toward  definitely  localizing  documents  within  this 
section,  attempts  to  place  these  MSS  have  been  made  only 
in  connection  with  what  is  known  of  the  provenance  and 
the  textual  classification. 

The  MSS  for  which  the  place  of  origin  is  definitely 
known  or  is  indicated  with  a  degree  of  probability  that 
amounts  almost  to  certainty  can  be  listed  briefly: 

Bo1,  1450-80,  Norfolk;  dialect  EMidl,  some  N  forms. 

Fi,  1450-68,  London;  dialect  traces  WMidl,  some  N. 

Gl,  1476-7,  Norwich  (Spirlengs,  father  and  son);  dia- 
lect EMidl. 

Ha3,  1450-G0,  St.  Mary  de  Prat is,  Leics.  (Austin  Can- 
ons); dialect  traces  probably  some  WMidl,  some  N  (the 
peculiar  Shirley  spellings  of  the  first  hand  are  diffi- 
cult to  interpret  as  to  dialect  significance) . 

Ps,  1422-36?,  Northants . (NE  part),  Lines.,  possibly 
Yorks.  (Duxworth) ;  dialect  showing  marked  N  features. 

Ct,  1490,  "Dunstaple",  Beds.  (William  Cotson) ;  dialect 
EMidl.  This  MS  may  probably  be  added  to  the  list;  cf . 
MS  description. 

Of  these  MSS,  Fi  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  language 
is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  location  indicated  by 
the  provenance.   Its  W  forms  might  be  ascribed  to  a  W 
scribe  working  in  London,  or,  considering  the  $  affilia- 
tions of  the  MS,  to  influence  of  a  W  exemplar.   Because 
of  certain  interesting  features  in  the  text  and  classifi- 
cation of  Fi,  it  seems  particularly  unfortunate  that  this 
disagreement  exists. 

For  a  number  of  other  MSS  there  is  evidence,  though 
less  conclusive,  to  point  to  regions  where  they  may  have 
been  written. 

Tentatively  located  in  the  East  Midland,  and  EMidl  in 
language  except  as  noted,  are: 

Ad3,  1430-50,  Suffolk;  a  few  W  froms. 

El,  1400-10,  Suffolk. 

Ha5,  1450-70,  Suffolk;  some  irregularity,  perhaps  N 
influence . 
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He,  1420-50,  1450-60,  Suffolk;  some  N  influence,  some 
peculiar  forms. 

Hk,  1440-50,  Suffolk;  some  N  forms. 

LI1,  1450-70,  Norfolk;  many  N  forms,  some  W. 

Ne,  1450-70,  Norfolk;  a  few  forms  like  those  of  He. 

Nl,  1450-70,  East  Anglia;  cf.  forms  in  He. 

Pp,  1470-1500,  London  (possibly  Kent ) . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while  prevailingly  E 
Midi  language  is  to  be  expected  in  many  MSS,  most  of 
those  tentatively  placed  in  East  Anglia  or  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London  do  not  show  enough  non-EMidl  mixture  to 
indicate  a  scribe  of  another  region.   Only  LI1  has  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  N  forms  to  make  it  seem  probable  that 
the  scribe  was  of  a  more  northerly  locality;  and  its  W 
forms  are  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  its  textual 
relation  to  En2.   In  Ad3,  it  is  possible  that  the  affili- 
ation with  Ha4  in  certain  parts  of  the  text  has  something 
to  do  with  the  presence  of  a  few  W  forms. 

MSS  for  which  the  provenance  gives  some  evidence  for 
Kent  as  the  place  of  origin  are  also  for  the  most  part 
EMidl  in  dialect,  except  as  noted: 

En1,  1430-50. 

LI3,  1420-30,  Christ church,  Canterbury;  some  N  forms. 

Pp,  1470-1500  (but  cf.  above). 

Se,  1450-70  (Thomas  Heed);  some  mixture  of  S,  W,  N 
forms . 

Winchester  is  the  probable  location  for  Ch,  1460-70. 
The  MS  is  basically  EMidl  in  dialect  but  shows  some  forms 
that  might  appear  a  little  toward  the  S  and  W,  and  Hamp- 
shire seems  a  possible  locality. 

Northants.  connections  appear  in  the  provenance  of: 

Cn,  c.1450;  some  mixture  of  forms  not  easy  to  inter- 
pret, but  quite  possibly  Central  Midland. 

Ha1,  1450-70,  Northants . (NE  part),  Lines.;  definitely 
N  forms,  chiefly  in  first  part  of  MS. 

Ln,  1430-50,  Northants.,  York 3 .  both  indicated;  in 
first  hand,  some  W  and  some  N  forms;  in  third,  some  N. 

Tentatively  located  in  some  part  of  the  West  Midlands 
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are  these: 

Ad2,  1430-50,  Cheshire,  Lanes.?;  many  W  forms,  appear- 
ing with  unusual  consistency,  some  spellings  suggesting 
the  Welsh  border;  the  three  scribes  agree  very  closely  in 
dialect  and  spelling  (Cf.  description  of  MS  Ad2). 

Bo2,  1430-40,  near  Wells  but  at  a  late  date;  SWMidl, 
a  few  N  forms . 

Ld1,  1430-50,  near  Bristol?;  WMidl  forms,  some  N,  a 
few  S. 

Mc,  1440-60,  Pershore,  Worcs . ;  many  WMidl  forms,  some 
N. 

Ra1,  1450-60,  near  Shrewsbury;  more  WMidl  forms  than 
Mc,  less  N,  some  S. 

For  a  number  of  textually  related  MSS,  Cp  1410-20, 
En2  1430-50,  Ha2  1450-60,  La  1410-20,  Lc  1430-50,  Mg 
1450-60,  Mm  1450-60,  Ph3  1430-50,  Pw  1420-30,  Ry2  1420- 
50,  and  SI1  1420-50,  the  provenance  shows  family  connec- 
tions within  a  circle  of  persons  of  rank  and  wealth  in 
the  West  and  Northwest;  in  all  of  them  W  forms  appear, 
and  usually  some  N  ones. 

There  has  been  no  effort  to  force  an  agreement  between 
provenance  and  dialect  traces;  the  two  have  been  studied 
quite  independently.   And  yet  it  appears  with  some  clar- 
ity that  in  the  majority  of  cases  such  agreements  do  oc- 
cur.  And  at  least  in  the  case  of  Ad2,  somewhat  weak  ev- 
idence in  the  provenance  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
language,  which  is  so  highly  dialectal  as  to  suggest  an 
outlying  region. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  MSS  of  close  textual  affil- 
iations would  at  least  in  part  agree  in  language;  they 
may  well  have  been  made  in  the  same  region,  and  they  may 
reflect  the  language  of  the  exemplar.  The  relation  be- 
tween dialect  features  and  classification  should  show 
most  clearly  in  small  close  groups,  particularly  the 
pairs,  of  which  there  is  a  fairly  large  number.  Among 
them  are : 

Ad1 -En3,  in  which  the  somewhat  variable  features  ap- 
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pear  often  at  the  same  point,  despite  the  two  hands  in 
each.  They  correspond  closely  enough  to  suggest,  if 
there  were  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  Ad1  was  cop- 
ied from  En3.  As  it  is,  the  two  MSS  present  an  instance 
of  four  scribes  preserving  with  unusual  care  the  forms 
of  their  common  exemplar. 

Ad3-Ha5,  which,  for  all  the  scribal  irregularities  of 
Has,  are  basically  similar. 

Box-Ph2,  which  are  much  alike  in  writing,  in  spelling, 
and  in  dialect  forms,  the  last  appearing  more  often  in 
Ph2 .   In  this  case  the  agreement  in  dialect  features  and 
spelling  makes  it  seem  highly  probable  that  Ph2,  of  whose 
early  history  we  know  only  that  it  was  in  the  16  C  owned 
near  Canterbury,  was  written  in  the  same  place  as  Bo1 . 

Cx1-Tc2,  fundamentally  alike,  though  differing  in 
spelling. 

En2-Ry2,  which,  when  a  pair,  have  dialect  forms  at 
times  at  the  same  point. 

Ha1-Ps,  both  of  which  have  N  forms,  though  not  always 
the  same  ones  nor  in  the  same  proportion.  Here,  textual 
relations  and  what  is  known  of  the  history  of  Ps  support 
less  certain  evidence  as  to  the  birthplace  of  Ha1 . 

Ht-Ra2,  the  similarity  showing  best  in  the  first  two 
hands  in  Ra2 . 

Lc-Mg,  in  which  clearly  Mg  is  copied  from  Lc,  the 
scribe  picking  up  dialect  forms  where  they  begin  to  ap- 
pear in  Lc . 

Mc-Ra1,  very  similar,  except  that  Ra1  has  even  more  of 
the  local  features  found  in  Mc  and  lacks  some  (N)  forms 
that  may  have  been  inherited.   If,  as  is  possible,  Ra1 
was  copied  from  Mc,  the  scribe  added  to  the  local  forms 
and  eliminated  some  inherited  ones  preserved  in  Mc. 

Ra3-Gl,  in  which  the  two  MSS  agree  in  essential  dia- 
lect forms  though  they  differ  widely  in  spelling. 

Ra3-Tc1,  much  alike,  even  in  writing  and  spelling. 

Ry2-Ld2,  in  which  Ld2  is  except  for  about  3  quires  al- 
most certainly  copied  from  Ry2.  Some  W  forms  appear,  as 
in  Ry2,  but  the  dialect  of  the  Ld2  scribe  shows  N  fea- 
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tures . 

In  each  of  the  above  groups  the  members  agree  to  some 
extent  in  dialect  features.  There  are,  however,  other 
pairs  in  which  this  agreement  does  not  appear,  e.g.: 

El-Ll2,  in  which  the  mixture  of  forms  characterizing 
LI2  certainly  does  not  resemble  the  language  of  El. 

En^-Ll1,  In  which  the  N  forms  of  LI1  are  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  language  of  En2 . 

Gg-Do,  in  which  possibly  Do  has  been  copied  from  Gg; 
if  so,  the  scribe  avoided  the  eccentric  forms  of  Gg. 

Gg-Ph1,  in  which  the  language  of  Ph1  is  much  nearer 
to  that  of  El  than  that  of  Gg;  the  scribe  would  appear 
to  have  written  a  more  standardized  English. 

Mm-Gl,  in  which  Gl  is  copied  from  Mm,  but  lacks  Mm's 
marked  dialect  features  and  peculiar  spellings. 

Among  larger  groups  also  there  are  some  correspon- 
dences between  dialect  features  and  textual  relations. 
In  the  a,  group  the  language  is  essentially  EMidl,  though 
the  scribes  differ  widely  in  spelling,  and  in  Cn  there  is 
some  mixture  of  forms  from  outside  that  area.   In  the  £ 
group,  He,  Ox,  and  HI4  have  in  common  some  forms  no  doubt 
local  within  the  EMidl  region;  Nl,  in  part  and  less 
closely  related  to  the  Tq   ancestor,  shares  these  forms; 
Ne,  farther  down  the  line  than  He,  has  a  few,  but  only  a 
few.   In  the  $  group  all  of  the  important  MSS  have  W  fea- 
tures; the  three  members  of  the  g  group,  closely  related 
to  $,  vary  widely,  but  Cp,  the  best  and  earliest  2  MS, 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  £  MSS. 

In  connection  with  the  large  c$  group  an  Interesting 
fact  emerged  early  in  the  study  of  the  spelling  of  the 
best  MSS  and  before  a  great  deal  was  known  about  the 
classification.   These  MSS,  Hg  El  Gh  Ad3-Ha5  Dd  Ra3  and 
Ad2  Ha*  Cp  En2  Ry2  Lc,  clearly  ranged  themselves  in  two 
groups  dialectally,  W  features  appearing  in  important 
numbers  in  the  group  beginning  with  Ad2  but  not  at  all  or 
only  slightly  in  the  group  headed  by  Hg.  Further  study 
revealed  that  all  of  the  MSS,  with  the  exception  of  Bo2, 
having  marked  W  features  were  either  of  the  ccj  group  or 
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at  times  affiliated  with  it,  or  of  the  large  composite 
group  of  which  c$  is  a  member.   These  MSS  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  special  study  by  Wilma  Kerby-Miller  in 
her  dissertation  on  the  linguistic  features  of  Group  c$->. 

The  appearance  in  the  MSS  of  regional  dialect  forms 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  was  due,  of  course,  to 
the  scribes  who  did  the  copying.  A  scribe  might  intro- 
duce dialect  features  himself  or  he  might  copy  them  from 
his  exemplar,  or  he  might  do  both.  How  far  his  text 
would  represent  his  own  tendencies  and  how  far  it  would 
reflect  his  exemplar  would  depend  upon  his  habits  in 
copying . 

Certainly  the  first  intrusions  were  due  to  a  scribe 
who  allowed  a  number  of  his  own  familiar  forms  to  slip 
in.   And  almost  as  certainly  a  large  proportion  of  later 
ones  were  scribal  rather  than  inherited.  Evidence  that 
the  majority  of  scribes  tended  to  keep  to  their  own  ways 
rather  than  to  transcribe  accurately  appears  in  the  lists 
given  above:  agreements  between  dialect  features  and 
known  or  supposed  place  of  origin  are  the  rule,  the  ex- 
ceptions being  few,  while  between  dialect  traces  and 
textual  affiliations  the  proportion  of  disagreements  is 
larger  and  at  least  part  of  the  agreements  may  have  come 
about  because  the  scribes  were  of  the  same  locality. 
These  facts  are  in  accord  with  what  we  may  suppose  the 
usual  procedure  of  the  copyist  to  have  been.   He  would 
be  likely  to  reproduce  his  text,  not  word  for  word  as  he 
saw  it,  but  line  by  line  as  he  remembered  it  after  a 
brief  glance  at  his  exemplar;  only  when  the  exemplar 
showed  a  form  that  stuck  in  his  memory  would  he  be  likely 
to  substitute  it  for  his  usual  one. 

The  scribes,  however,  did  not  all  work  in  the  same 
fashion.   Some  —  cf .  Ad1 -En3,  copies  of  the  same  exem- 
plar, and  Mg,  directly  from  Lc  —  followed  copy  closely, 
preserving  many  dialect  forms  and  sometimes  even  spel- 
lings; others  —  cf .  Gl,  in  part  a  copy  of  Mm,  a  MS  with 
conspicuous  dialect  features  --  eliminated  almost  en- 
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tirely  forms  foreign  to  their  usage.   Such  cases,  how- 
ever, are  probably  exceptional.   The  more  common  tendency 
would  seem  to  be  that  of  the  Ld2  scribe,  who  appears  to 
have  taken  over,  no  doubt  inadvertently,  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  dialect  forms  of  Ry2 .  When  the  affiliations 
are  less  close  than  direct  copying,  it  is  usually  diffi- 
cult to  know  exactly  what  did  happen;  but  it  is  evident 
that  if  it  had  been  the  general  habit  to  attempt  to  re- 
produce the  exemplar  accurately  on  all  points  the  lin- 
guistic agreements  within  groups  of  related  MSS  would  be 
much  closer  than  they  actually  are. 

While  inherited  features  are  fewer  in  number  than 
those  introduced  by  the  scribe,  they  are  indubitably 
present  in  many  MSS,  and  in  certain  situations  they  can 
be  recognized.  We  can  be  sure  of  them  not  only  in  the 
MS  directly  copied  from  a  known  exemplar  but  also,  when 
they  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  or  occur  in  convincing 
numbers  at  the  same  points  in  the  text,  in  MSS  derived 
from  the  same  lost  exemplar.   In  the  latter  case,  the 
idea  is  at  once  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  in 
some  measure  to  reconstruct  the  language  of  the  group- 
original  or,  if  conflicting  forms  appear,  to  identify  the 
different  layers  of  dialect  deposit.   To  some  extent  this 
can  be  done.   Special  studies  of  certain  groups  have 
shown  that  a  few  forms  from  the  ancestor  may  be  pre- 
served; but  it  is  impossible  from  these  few  forms  to  know 
how  strongly  dialectal  the  lost  MS  may  have  been. 

Spelling 

In  studying  the  spelling  of  the  MSS  we  have  had  in 
mind  two  aims:   to  discover  what  evidence  there  is  of 
types  of  spelling  that  may  represent  different  schools 
or  shops;  and  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  as  to  the 
habits  of  scribes  in  copying. 

The  paragraphs  on  spelling  included  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  MSS  are  designed  to  show,  as  far  as  can  be 
done  in  brief  space,  the  habits  of  the  various  scribes. 
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From  the  evidence  there  presented,  it  appears  that  there 
was  much  more  consistency  in  adhering  to  a  spelling  sys- 
tem than  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  writers  of  the 
vernacular  in  the  period  represented  by  our  MSS.  Even 
the  less  regular  scribes  show  some  points  of  preference; 
and  others,  especially  some  of  the  best  and  earliest, 
are  characterized  by  a  fairly  complete  standardization. 

The  reasons  for  this  lie  in  the  obvious  fact  that  wri- 
ters were  taught  in  schools  or  trained  in  shops,  and  that 
they  inevitably  formed  habits  in  spelling  as  in  writing. 
Persons  who  wrote  little,  who  merely  kept  a  few  accounts 
or  wrote  an  occasional  letter,  being  less  subject  to 
habit-forming  influences,  might  commit  such  eccentrici- 
ties as  appear  in  the  Past on  Letters  or  the  letter  of 
Edmund  de  la  Pole  quoted  by  H.  C.  Wyld  (Hist .Mod. Coll. 
Eng. ,  p. 83,  from  Ellis,  Letters) ;  but  good  professional 
scribes  by  training  wrote  and  spelled  well. 

Those  who  taught  in  the  various  centers  throughout 
the  country  —  schools,  scriptoria,  and  shops  —  natural- 
ly, in  the  absence  of  any  one  standard  recognized  as 
best,  had  different  ideas  of  what  it  meant  to  spell  well. 
We  should,  then,  expect  to  find  in  any  large  number  of 
MSS  evidence  of  various  systems;  and  we  should  also  ex- 
pect an  important  center  where  much  work  and  often  fine 
work  was  done  to  be  represented  in  style  by  more  than  one 
MS  and  more  than  one  scribe. 

Among  the  CT  MSS  there  are  a  few  examples  of  small 
groups  of  scribes  who  resemble  one  another  closely  both 
in  handwriting  and  spelling:   El-Hg(the  two  possibly  by 
the  same  scribe) -Kk,  Cp-Ha4,  Ds-Tcx-Ra3,  Gl(two  scribes, 
father  and  son),  Ad2 (three  scribes) -PI,  Box-Ph2;  and  to 
these  may  perhaps  be  added  Py,  Ry1 ( second  hand),  and  HI4, 
for  which  the  supposition  that  they  are  by  the  same  hand 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  close  resem- 
blance of  El  and  Hg,  and  of  the  two  hands  in  Gl.  For  Cp- 
Ha4  evidence  appears  also  in  the  illumination  and  decora- 
tion that  the  two  were  made  in  the  same  shop;  and  similar 
evidence  is  found  for  Ds-Tcx-Ra3.   The  idea  presents  it- 
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self  of  seeking  from  other  sources  than  the  CT  instances 
of  the  same  styles,  and  of  locating  by  evidence  not  ap- 
pearing in  connection  with  the  Chaucer  MSS  the  centers 
represented.  The  Gl  scribes  are  the  only  ones  of  those 
noted  above  that  are  definitely  known,  dated,  and  local- 
ized.  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  work  to  do 
more  than  suggest  the  possibility  of  identifying  the 
other  centers;  but  we  may  say  that  the  Cp-Ha4  style  of 
spelling  and  writing  appears  in  MS  Egerton  1991  of  the 
Confessio  Amantis,  and  that  of  Ds-Tc1-Ra3  in  the  Clumber 
Gower.  To  the  MSS  already  mentioned  may  be  added  Ha3,  in 
which  one  scribe  uses  the  spellings  characteristic  of 
Shirley.  And  other  single  MSS  may  represent  centers  for 
which  at  present  we  have  no  further  evidence.   Of  the  ec- 
centric MS  Dl,  however,  which  is  systematic  in  a  highly 
unusual  way,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  It  is  anything 
other  than  a  unique  effort  on  the  part  of  some  individual 
(v/e  have  not,  nor  has  Mrs.  Kerby-Mlller  in  her  more  ex- 
tensive search,  been  able  to  find  a  parallel  to  it). 

Regularity  in  scribal  orthography  is  of  course  a  rela- 
tive term.   It  means,  even  in  the  most  systematic  writing, 
consistency  on  a  few  points  and  a  marked  tendency  toward 
it  on  others.   A  scribe  had  not  a  complete  system  to  be- 
gin with,  and  he  was  constantly  subjected  to  influences 
toward  irregularity,  chief  among  which  was  the  necessity 
of  reading  many  texts  showing  spellings  different  from 
his  own.  Especially  if  he  was  eye-minded,  these  differ- 
ent forms  would  leave  their  impression.   In  copying,  he 
could  hardly  avoid  reproducing  from  time  to  time  what  he 
saw  before  him  or  what  he  remembered. 

As  to  hov/  far  a  scribe  might  be  influenced  by  his  ex- 
emplar, it  is  not  safe,  from  the  few  instances  we  have  of 
direct  copying,  to  draw  definite  conclusions.   It  would 
depend,  it  seems,  upon  his  type  of  mind  and  on  the  speed 
at  which  he  was  writing,  and  on  whether  or  not  he  felt 
any  compulsion  —  as  might  conceivably  be  true  if  he  were 
copying  an  exceptionally  fine  MS  —  to  follow  copy  even 
to  details  of  spelling.   It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
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the  evidence  afforded  by  the  few  CT  MSS  copied  from  known 
exemplars  Indicates  that,  while  some  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous features  may  be  reproduced,  close  correspondence 
on  other  points  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule; 
and  further  evidence  to  the  same  effect  appears  in  the 
fact  that  In  close  groups  of  MSS  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  spelling  system  of  the  lost  original  was  pre- 
served. More  may  be  present  than  meets  the  eye;  but  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  tell,  it  is  only  conspicuous 
words,  such  as  dialect  forms,  unusual  words,  proper 
names,  and  rhyme-spellings,  that  are  likely  to  be  re- 
tained, and  these  only  Irregularly  --  either  indavertent- 
ly,  as  when  a  scribe  lapses  to  a  form  not  in  his  own  dia- 
lect, or  purposely,  because  for  some  reason  a  word  has 
drawn  special  attention  to  itself.  We  may  conclude  that 
a  particular  form  that  appears  at  the  same  point  in  MSS 
of  a  classif icatory  group  and  not  in  other  MSS  was  no 
doubt  in  the  group  ancestor;  but  we  can  by  no  means  re- 
construct the  spelling  system  of  the  ancestral  scribe. 

It  is  not  wise  then,  to  conclude,  as  has  sometimes 
been  assumed  or  suggested  (cf.  Macaulay's  Introduction  to 
the  Confessio  Amantis t  and  Root's  to  Troilus) ,  that  be- 
cause the  spellings  of  the  MSS  having  the  best  texts 
agree  in  general,  these  MSS  reproduce  the  spelling  of  the 
original.   It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  agreement  means 
that  they  were  made  by  scribes  who  had  received  the  same 
type  of  training. 
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Although  in  most  of  the  CT  MSS  some  sort  of  ornamental 
letters  are  used  to  mark  off  portions  of  the  text,  only 
about  one-third  of  them  are,  strictly  speaking,  illumi- 
nated —  that  is,  decorated  with  painted  initials  and 
borders  combining  gold  and  colors.  The  majority  of  these 
28  illuminated  MSS  are  of  mediocre  quality  as  compared 
with  the  best  English  work  of  the  period.   In  spite  of 
this  fact,  however,  since  they  comprise  a  representative 
series  extending  over  three-quarters  of  a  century,  they 
furnish  peculiarly  suitable  material  for  a  study  of  the 
development  of  English  style  during  this  time. 

For  the  individual  MSS  such  a  study  may  be  of  special 
value  in  two  ways:  1)  in  establishing  relationships  be- 
tween the  various  MSS,  thus  confirming  the  groupings  in- 
dicated by  other  kinds  of  evidence;  2)  in  providing  addi- 
tional evidence  for  dating  and,  in  certain  cases,  local- 
izing the  MSS. 

A 
*•  Kinds  of  Painted  Decoration  in  the  CT  MSS 

The  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Pilgrims  given  in  the 
Prologue  might,  it  would  seem,  have  inspired  a  miniatur- 
ist with  a  desire  to  paint  the  figures,  but  only  two  of 
the  MSS  now  contain  any  considerable  number  of  such  pic- 
tures: El,  with  a  full  set  of  marginal  representations  of 
the  23  Pilgrims  who  told  tales,  placed  at  the  beginnings 
of  their  respective  stories;  and  Gg,  with  six  miniatures 
of  Pilgrims  inserted  in  the  text  at  the  openings  of  their 
tales  and  torn  leaves  showing  that  the  set  was  originally 
complete.   In  addition  to  these,  the  two  fragments  of  Ox 
contain  between  them  three  miniatures  of  Pilgrims  in  the 
text,  as  in  Gg;  doubtless  the  set  was  complete  in  the 
original  MS.   Hae  has  spaces  left  for  miniatures  but  none 
were  ever  inserted.  Gg  is  unique  in  having  symbolic  rep- 
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resentations  of  Vices  and  their  Remedies. 

Pour  CT  MSS  have  historiated  initials:  Ra3,  with  fig- 
ures of  Melibeus  and  the  Friar  surviving,  probably  had 
an  historiated  initial  also  on  the  first  page,  now  lost; 
La,  Boe,  and  Ds,  with  a  single  figure  each  in  the  initial 
W( double  U)  at  the  beginning  of  the  Prologue,  which  more 
or  less  certainly  represents  Chaucer  himself.  All  these 
pictures  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  study. 

By  far  the  most  common  form  of  painted  decoration  in 
the  CT  MSS  is  the  decorative  initial  joined  by:  1)  a  con- 
ventional framework  border  extending  around  the  whole 
page  or  three  sides  of  it;  or,  2)  by  hair-line  sprays  of 
varying  lengths.   Interestingly  enough,  two  of  the  MSS, 
Cp  and  Lc,  furnish  the  earliest  certain  use  of  the  names 
by  which  these  two  kinds  of  decoration  were  known.   On 
ff .  45,  55,  61b,  62,  and  many  other  pages  of  Cp  are  mar- 
ginal directions  to  the  illuminator  for  a  "dj  vynet" (var- 
iously spelled  and  often  partly  trimmed  away)  opposite  a 
colored  initial  on  gold  ground  joining  a  framework  border 
extending  around  three  sides  of  the  page.   On  ff.  44, 
54b,  61,  90,  and  many  other  pages  occurs  the  word 
"champe"(also  often  partly  trimmed  away)  opposite  a  gold 
initial  on  a  pink  or  blue  ground,  to  the  outer  corners  of 
which  are  attached  sprays  extending  upward  and  downward 
from  the  initial.  The  use  of  these  two  kinds  of  decora- 
tion in  Cp  is  indicated  clearly:  f.54b,  opposite  ReP, 
"prolog" (inner  margin)  " [cha]mpe" ( outer  margin,  beside 
initial);  f.55,  opposite  first  1-ine  of  ReT,  "ffab' 
pfpOSt"  n^j  vy[net]".  This  practice  of  employing  demi- 
vinets  with  initials  for  the  principal  divisions,  as 
tales,  and  champs  for  the  secondary,  as  prologues,  is 
found  in  most  of  the  CT  MSS. 

A  third  illuminator's  term  is  found  in  Lc,  included  in 
a  summary  of  the  illumination  in  the  first  13  quires  (f. 
104b,  foot  of  page,  inner  margin): 

"j  hole  venett  and  vij  d[emi]  p[ar]affys  vjcxl 
champes  xliij." 
By  inference,  a  "hole  venett"  must  be  a  full-page  border 
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(cf .  one  in  Cp,  f  ,12b,  reproduced  in  Chaucer  Soc .  Auto*- 
types ,  XLVIII[21] );  the  lost  first  folio  of  Lc  doubtless 
contained  one  similar  to  that  of  Pw,  which  seems  to  have 
been  decorated  by  the  same  illuminator  who  did  the  first 
13  quires  of  Lc  (see  below).   Of  the  seven  demi-vinets 
listed  in  Lc,  six  have  survived,  one  being  lost  with  f# 
93,  containing  the  beginning  of  MeT;  and  three  of  the  43 
"champes"  were  also  probably  on  leaves  now  missing. 

With  the  meanings  of  these  terms  clearly  established 
by  their  use  in  Cp  and  Lc,  they  can  henceforth  be  em- 
ployed to  indicate  these  three  different  kinds  of  illumi- 
nation.  For  the  modernized  spellings,  see  NED;  also  N. 
and  3.,  CXLVIII,171. 

Besides  these,  one  other  type  of  decoration  is  used  in 
the  CT  MSS  —  namely,  the  pen-flourished  initials:  let- 
ters in  gold  or  color  (usually  red  or  blue)  decorated 
with  pen-work  in  some  contrasting  color,  as  blue  letters 
flourished  with  red  ink,  or  gold  with  violet.   Occasion- 
ally these  pen-flourished  initials  are  in  the  ink  of  the 
text,  touched  only  here  and  there  v/ith  red  or  yellow  (cf. 
Ds,  Ra3,  and  Tc1,  below).   Such  pen-decoration  is  proba- 
bly the  work  of  either  the  scribe  or  the  rubricator,  and 
not  of  the  illuminator. 

The  amount  of  decoration  in  the  individual  CT  MSS  va- 
ries greatly.   Hg  and  Ad1,  for  example,  have  as  their 
only  painted  decoration  a  single  vinet  page  at  the  begin- 
ning; all  the  rest  cf  the  illumination  consists  of  pen- 
flourished  initials  only.   El,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no 
vinet  page  but  71  demi-vinets  and  228  champs,  besides 
decorative  pen-flourished  paragraph  marks  and  small  let- 
ters. 

The  scheme  of  decoration  found  in  Cp  and  Lc  is  used 
also  in  most  of  the  other  illuminated  MSS:  vinets  and 
demi-vinets  for  the  beginnings  of  tales,  and  champs  for 
prologues  and  subdivisions  of  tales.   A  few  of  the  MSS, 
however,  instead  of  using  champs  as  secondary  decoration, 
use  pen- flourished  initials  only;  and  a  few  others  em- 
ploy champs  as  the  principal  decoration  and  pen-flour- 
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ished  initials  as  secondary.  Thus  three  schemes  of  dec- 
oration may  be  distinguished  among  the  MSS  as  follows: 

1.  Vinets  and(or)  demi-vinets  for  the  principal  divi- 
sions, champs  for  the  secondary:  Boe  Cp  El  Ene(pages  with 
border  decoration  lost  but  offsets  showing)  Hae  Ha*  Ht  La 
Lc  Ld1  Mm  Ph3  Pw  Se  —  14  MSS. 

2.  Vinets  and(or)  demi-vinets  for  the  principal  divi- 
sions, pen-flourished  initials  of  varying  sizes  for  the 
secondary:  Ad1  Dl  Ds  Gg  Hg  LI1  Ra3  Ox  Tc1  --  9  MSS.  Ad1 
and  Hg  have  only  one  vinet  each,  as  noted  above. 

3.  Champs  for  the  principal  divisions,  pen-flourished 
initials  for  the  secondary:  Ad3  Bw  Hk  Rys  SI1  —  5  MSS. 

Prom  the  overwhelming  number  of  MSS  using  the  first 
two  schemes  it  is  evident  that  these,  and  particularly 
the  principal  decorative  feature  which  they  have  in  com- 
mon, namely,  the  vinet  and  the  demi-vinet,  must  furnish 
the  bulk  of  the  material  for  a  study  of  the  development 
of  style.   The  champs,  though  very  numerous,  are  not  suf- 
ficiently distinctive  in  style  to  form  a  basis  either  for 
grouping  the  MSS  or  for  indicating  their  chronological 
relationships;  but  since  some  of  the  MSS  have  no  other 
painted  decoration,  they  also  must  be  discussed. 

Of  the  23  MSS  decorated  according  to  the  first  two 
schemes,  20  fall  readily  into  five  stylistic  groups.  Of 
the  remaining  three,  Gg  is  entirely  outside  the  main 
stream  of  development  in  15  C  English  illumination;  the 
others,  Ad1  and  LI1,  are  very  late  and  only  poor  remind- 
ers of  the  earlier  English  style.   These  five  groups  do 
not  all  represent  successive  phases  of  development,  the 
second  and  third,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  being  nearly 
contemporary.   Of  chronological  groups,  therefore,  we  may 
note  only  three:  1400-15;  1430-50;  1450-60.   It  is  curi- 
ous that  no  one  of  the  illuminated  MSS  seems  tc  be  defi- 
nitely placed  between  1415  and  1430. 

Although  the  MSS  included  in  each  of  these  groups  are 
decorated  in  a  style  sufficiently  uniform  to  suggest  that 
they  might  come  from  the  same  shop,  in  only  a  few  cases 
can  the  same  illuminator's  hand  be  identified  in  two  or 
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more  MSS.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  strange,  considering  the 
very  conventionalized  type  of  work. 

II.  The  English  Tradition  in  Border  Decoration,  1400-50 
group  I:  Hg,  El,  Ha*.,  La,  Cjd,  1400-15. 

The  first  group  includes  all  the  earliest  illuminated 
MSS.   As  some  of  these,  however,  follow  the  conservative 
tradition  and  others  the  progressive,  two  subgroups  must 
"be  distinguished:  El  and  Hg,  with  a  style  suggesting  that 
they  were  made  either  in  a  provincial  center  —  which  is 
hardly  possible  for  the  four  artists  of  El  —  or  by  a 
group  of  old-fashioned  illuminators  in  London;  Ha4,  La, 
and  Cp,  obviously  influenced  by  the  new  style  which  de- 
veloped in  England  shortly  before  1400  (cf.  Millar,  Il- 
ium.MSS  14  and  15  C,  pp.29sqq) . 

Before  attempting  to  differentiate  the  subgroups  or  to 
distinguish  the  whole  early  group  from  the  later  ones,  a 
detailed  description  of  the  typical  border  decoration  in 
one  of  these  MSS  may  be  useful. 

El  is  not  only  the  finest  of  its  group  but  the  most 
elaborately  decorated  of  all  the  CT  MSS,  having  71  demi- 
vinets  and  about  225  champs  (see  El  le  sine  re  Chaucer  Repro- 
duced in  Facsimile,  Manchester,  Univ.  Press,  1911).   The 
design  of  the  demi-vinet  borders  consists  of  a  framework 
formed  by  a  double  bar,  one  gold,  the  other  colored,  run- 
ning the  length  of  the  left  margin,  curving  at  the  cor- 
ners, and  continuing  horizontally  across  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  page.  The  gold  bar  joins  the  gold  ground  un- 
der the  initial  and  under  whatever  ornaments  there  are  on 
the  framework.  The  colored  bar  gives  forth  branches 
(which  often  pass  between  the  two  bars)  and  leaves,  thus 
suggesting  the  design  of  a  growing  branch  (PI. I).   At  the 
ends,  however,  where  it  might  be  expected  to  diminish 
into  a  slender  tip,  it  remains  the  same  thickness  as  the 
bar,  and  curls  into  a  stiff  scroll  set  with  tendril-like 
hair-line  pen- flourishes  sometimes  tipped  with  gold  balls, 
which  alternate  with  small  conventionalized  colored  tre- 
foliate  motifs  with  rounded  or  pointed  lobes.   Oak  leaves 
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and  a  few  flower  forms,  notably  pink-tipped  daisy  buds, 
orange-red  marigolds  with  pale  green  calyxes,  and  five- 
petalled  pink  or  red  wild  roses  with  or  without  green  se- 
pals may  be  recognized  among  the  conventionalized  flow- 
ers. The  colored  bar  is  frequently  ornamented  with  in- 
terlaced knots.   On  two  pages  (ff.5,91b)  a  queer  little 
conventionalized  dragon  like  those  in  14  C  French  MSS  and 
also  in  East  Anglian,  crawls  along  the  stem  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  The  colors  used  are:  dark  blue  (ultra- 
marine?) and  a  lighter  tint  of  the  same;  light  and  dark 
(madder?)  pink,  both  pink  and  blue  touched  with  white 
markings,  chiefly  lines  and  dots;  dull  metallic  red, 
which  shows  through  on  the  other  side  of  the  vellum  leaf; 
and  a  very  little  pale  green. 

For  border  decoration  similar  to  that  in  El,  one  must 
look  at  English  MSS  of  the  late  14  C,  such  as  the  so- 
called  Lytlington  Missal,  made  at  Westminster  Abbey  for 
Abbot  Nicholas  Lytlington  in  1385-84  (see  below;  now  in 
the  Library  of  the  Abbey),  or  a  Wycliffite  Bible  (Egerton 
617-18)  made  for  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester  (d.1397),  or 
another  Wycliffite  Bible  (B.M.  MS  Add. 17376),  or  MSS  made 
for  Henry  Spenser,  Bishop  of  Norwich  1370-1406  (Cott. 
Claud.  E.VIII  and  B.M.  Add. 25588) ;  a  Psalter  with  a  Nor- 
wich diocese  calendar  in  exactly  the  same  style  and  pos- 
sibly by  the  same  hand  is  MS  Camb.  Trin.Coll.  B.11.7. 

Closest  to  El  in  style,  however,  is  a  Psalter  from  a 
private  collection  (temporarily  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  in  1936)  which  was  begun  for  Thomas  Montacute, 
Bishop  of  Ely  (d.1345)  and  finished,  with  the  addition  of 
a  calendar  for  use  in  the  Ely  diocese  late  in  the  14  C. 
This  later  decoration,  which  is  so  close  to  El  in  design, 
motifs  and  coloring  as  to  suggest  the  same  hand,  is  ob- 
viously influenced  by  the  earlier  style  in  the  same  MS. 
This  fact,  in  conjunction  with  the  similarity  in  style 
between  the  later  work  in  the  Ely  Psalter  and  the  MSS 
made  for  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  suggests  that  the  later 
East  Anglian  stylistic  tradition  survived  in  El. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  El  was 
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made  in  East  Anglia,  for  the  Lytlington  Missal  is  known 
to  have  been  written  and  illuminated  at  Westminster;  sur- 
viving Abbey  accounts  (see  Robinson  and  James,  MSS  of 
Westminster  Abbey a   pp. 7-9)  contain  items  of  payments  for 
illumination  in  this  and  in  other  missals  made  there  la- 
ter. The  illuminators  of  these  MSS  evidently  were  not 
monks  but  lay  craftsmen  hired  from  outside  the  Abbey.  One 
of  these  illuminators,  Thomas  Rolf,  mentioned  in  the 
Westminster  documents,  appears  in  the  London  records 
(May,  1385)  as  "lumynour"  (Cal.Sel.P.and  M. Rolls,  1381- 
1412,  p. 52;  OCR,  13  Rich. II,  p. 151).  He  also  was  proba- 
bly Thomas  Rolf  "stacyner"  (Cal.Sel.P.and  M. Rolls,  ut 
sup.,  p. 11)  who  in  1382  valued  "a  book  of  Romance  of  King 
Alexander  in  verse,  well  and  curiously  illuminated"  (qy: 
Bodl.  MS  264?)  at  10  1  in  a  plea  for  debt. 

The  most  likely  explanation  of  the  style  of  El  seems 
to  be  that  Rolf  or  some  of  his  contemporaries,  trained  in 
this  conventional  14  C  style,  were  still  working  in  Lon- 
don when  El  was  made,  and  were  engaged  to  decorate  it. 
The  Ely  Psalter,  completed  in  the  same  style,  may  also  be 
the  product  of  this  conservative  London  group. 

The  CT  MS  closest  to  El  in  style  of  decoration  is  Hg, 
the  single  vinet  of  which,  though  tarnished  and  rubbed, 
shows  the  same  thick,  stiff  branches  with  trefoliate  mo- 
tifs and  interlaced  knots  as  El.  Presumably  the  color 
scheme  was  also  originally  the  same  as  in  El,  with  pink, 
blue,  dull  red,  and  gold,  but  little  or  no  use  of  green 
in  the  design.   It  is  possible  that  Hg  and  El  were  deco- 
rated by  the  same  illuminators,  but  on  strictly  stylistic 
grounds  this  seems  unlikely.  There  is,  however,  great 
similarity  in  individual  characteristics  between  Hg  and 
some  pages  in  the  first  part  of  the  so-called  "big  Bible" 
(Royal  1  E.IX),  made,  apparently  in  London  very  close  to 
1400  (see  Royal  Cat.;  Millar,  Eng. Ilium.  14  and  15  C,  pp. 
31-32). 

The  other  three  MSS  of  Group  I  (Ha4,  Cp,  La,  PI. II) 
show  clear  signs  of  the  nev;  style  as  perfected  in  later 
pages  of  the  big  Bible,  such  as:  1)  the  attenuation  of 
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the  stem  of  the  bar-branch  in  the  top  and  bottom  margins 
into  a  slender,  hair-line  spray;  2)  the  use  of  a  greater 
variety  of  motifs,  with  consequent  increase  in  naturalis- 
tic appearance;  3)  the  introduction  of  small  green  dots 
in  the  hair-line  spray.   All  these  innovations,  it  may  be 
noted,  are  found  in  the  sprays,  for  it  is,  indeed,  this 
element  of  the  decoration  chiefly  that  gives  the  light, 
graceful,  feathery  effect  characteristic  of  the  new 
style.   The  bar  and  initial  remain  stiff  and  heavy,  with 
uniformly  conventionalized  trefoliate  motifs. 

In  Ha4  the  new  features  are  used  less  freely  than  in 
Cp  and  La.  The  stems  are  still  stiffly  curled  and  thick 
at  the  ends,  and  no  green  dots  appear;  there  is,  however, 
a  great  variety  of  new  motifs,  many  of  which  are  com- 
bined in  a  single  spray.   Interlaced  knots  are  still  used 
occasionally  as  in  El  and  Hg.   Ha4  bears  much  closer  re- 
semblance than  Hg,  in  design  and  motifs,  to  the  decora- 
tion in  parts  of  the  big  Bible.  The  frontispiece  of  Ha4 
(reprod.  Chaucer  Soc.  Autotypes ,  XLVIII[21])  is  obvi- 
ously of  better  quality  than  the  26  demi-vinets  and  may 
be  the  work  of  a  master  in  the  shop,  the  other  pages  per- 
haps the  work  of  an  assistant.   In  this  first  page  a  new 
blue  is  introduced,  paler  and  more  greenish  in  tint  than 
the  ultramarine  of  El;  in  the  other  pages  a  harsh,  pur- 
plish blue,  not  ultramarine  but  possibly  a  cheap  substi- 
tute, is  used.   The  other  colors  are  a  strong  pink,  a 
light  red,  and  a  deeper  metallic  red  which  is  badly  oxi- 
dized and  has  penetrated  the  vellum,  as  in  El. 

Cp  can  probably  be  dated  c. 1410-12  (see  Description), 
and  La,  which  is  stylistically  closer  to  it  than  to  Ha4, 
cannot  be  much  later.  Both  these  MSS  have  delicate  hair- 
line sprays  issuing  from  the  attenuated  ends  of  the  bar- 
branch  (Pl.II,b  and  c),  the  new  flower  forms  being  much 
more  naturalistic  than  in  Ha4  and  used  more  sparingly, 
and  a  quantity  of  pale  bluish-green  dots  on  the  tendrils 
of  the  spray.   In  Cp  the  bar  motifs  are  smaller  and  more 
numerous  than  in  La  and,  in  general,  are  more  carefully 
drawn;  the  contrast  between  the  plain  bar  with  thickly- 
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leaved  scrolled  "branches  and  the  delicate  sprays  is  very 
effective.  The  motifs  of  the  sprays  in  La  are  fewer,  and 
the  hair-line  flourishes  and  the  sprays  are  freer  and 
looser,  suggesting  a  less  meticulous  illuminator  than  the 
one  who  decorated  Cp.  Both  MSS,  however,  represent  the 
most  attractive  phase  of  the  new  English  style  of  this 
period  and  are  very  pleasing  in  general  effect  (cf.  re- 
productions of  whole  pages  from  both  in  Chaucer  Soc.  Au- 
totypes, XLVIII[21]). 

Certain  stylistic  characteristics  of  Ha4,  Cp,  and  La 
are  also  found  in  a  number  of  other  fine  MSS  of  the  same 
period,  notably  a  Psalter  (Royal  2   A. XVIII)  begun  for 
John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset  (d.1410),  a  Hoccleve 
(Arundel  38)  presented  to  Henry  V  while  still  Prince 
(i.e.  before  1413),  and  two  undated  Gowers  (Egerton  1991 
and  Royal  18  C.XXII).   It  is  probable  that  all  these  MSS 
were  decorated  in  the  same  London  shop,  where  first-class 
illuminators  were  working  in  the  up-to-date  style. 

These  four  last-named  MSS,  however,  all  contain  one 
feature  of  a  later  development  of  the  new  style  not  found 
in  the  early  CT  group  --  namely,  the  so-called  acanthus 
scroll,  an  elongated,  serrated  ribbon-like  leaf  curling 
over  and  over  in  a  series  of  tight  twists  and  ending  in  a 
point  from  which  issues  a  feathery  spray.  The  bar  is  now 
merely  a  standard,  from  the  top  and  bottom  of  which  the 
scroll  and  its  attached  spray  appear  to  wave.   Sometimes 
the  scroll  is  wrapped  round  the  bar.  The  excessive  use 
of  this  acanthus  scroll  in  both  these  ways  begins  sud- 
denly in  the  big  Bible  (at  f.148)  and  becomes  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  English  style  throughout  the  whole 
first  half  of  the  15  C.   It  is  this  motif  chiefly  that 
distinguishes  the  second  group  of  Chaucer  MSS  from  the 
first. 
Group  II;  Pw,  Enf,  Lc,  Ph|L,  Mm,  Dl,  1430-50. 

The  attachment  of  the  ribbon-like  acanthus  scroll  to 
the  top  or  bottom  of  the  bar  indicates  a  complete  change 
of  principle  in  design.  Whereas  the  bar  might  be  thought 
of  as  growing  into  a  curling  branch,  which  in  turn  be- 
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came  attenuated  into  a  slender  spray,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  think  of  the  serrated  scroll  as  an  organic 
growth.  The  principle  of  growth  once  set  aside,  any  num- 
ber of  appendages  could  be  attached  to  the  ends  of  the 
bar  or  to  any  part  of  it,  as,  in  fact,  is  illustrated  in 
the  CT  MSS  of  the  second  group,  where  feathery  sprays 
shoot  from  any  convenient  point  on  the  colored  vinet  or 
its  gold  ground.  Moreover,  large  new  flower  motifs  with 
enormous  strawberry- like  centers  and  scalloped  edges, 
used  to  finish  off  the  bar  ends,  offer  further  opportu- 
nity for  the  attachment  of  sprays.   This  new  type  of  bor- 
der is  not  exclusively  employed  in  the  second  CT  group, 
but  alternates  with  the  older  type  of  bar-branch,  or  is 
combined  with  it  on  the  same  page. 

In  spite  of  a  lack  of  spontaneity  in  design  and  the 
extreme  scarcity  and  monotony  of  motifs  in  the  second 
group  style,  there  is  an  effect  of  greater  variety  than 
in  MSS  of  the  earlier  style.  A  further  development  is 
the  increased  number  of  green  dots  used  on  the  spray,  and 
the  modification  of  their  shape  into  drops  definitely 
oval,  drawn  with  the  pen  and  colored  green,  sometimes  the 
earlier  bluish  tint,  but  more  often  dark,  as  though  mixed 
with  black.  The  other  colors  are  pink,  greenish  blue, 
light  red  touched  with  yellow,  and  the  dull  metallic  red, 
usually  oxidized. 

This  style  of  decoration  probably  developed  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  V;  a  Lydgate  in  the  John  Rylands  Library, 
Manchester  (MS  Eng.l),  thought  to  be  a  presentation  copy 
for  Henry  and  containing  his  portrait,  is  a  good  early 
representative  of  this  style.  A  comparison  of  the  Pet- 
worth  group  with  the  Rylands  MS,  however,  emphasizes  the 
purely  mechanical  quality  of  the  Chaucers  and  probably 
indicates  that  they  were  made  later  than  the  Lydgate,  af- 
ter the  style  had  become  stereotyped.  The  uniformity 
among  the  members  of  the  CT  group  seems  to  bear  out  this 
later  dating,  while  the  marked  deterioration  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Lc  (from  f.105,  where  almost  certainly  a  dif- 
ferent illuminator  took  over  the  work,  the  first  one  hav- 
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ing  recorded  on  f,104b  the  illuminations  to  that  point, 
doubtless  to  calculate  his  pay)  shows  further  that  the 
style  was  on  the  decline.   Pw  and  the  work  of  the  first 
illuminator  in  Lc  are  almost  certainly  by  the  same  hand, 
so  similar  are  they  even  in  the  smallest  details(Pl.III) . 
Mm  is  in  the  same  style  but  by  a  different  hand;  Dl  and 
Ph3  stand  apart  in  that  they  substitute  for  the  bar  in 
the  demi-vinet  border  the  soft,  twisting  acanthus  scroll. 
These  two  MSS  also  introduce  new  gold  motifs:  an  elonga- 
ted gold  drop  decorated  with  black  lines  suggesting  the 
hooks  of  a  burr;  and  an  ivy  leaf. 

Ene  has  lost  all  the  leaves  containing  borders,  but 
offsets  on  many  pages  prove  that  the  style  was  that  of 
Group  II,  as  do  the  champs,  which  still  remain  (see  be- 
low) . 
The  Oxford  Fragments .  14 50 . 

In  the  style  of  Group  II  but  perhaps  somewhat  later 
than  any  of  these  MSS  are  two  fragments  of  what  must  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  of  the  illu- 
minated CT  MSS  —  the  one  designated  as  Ox.   That  the 
three  illuminated  pages,  two  in  the  Rosenbach  fragment 
and  one  in  the  Manchester,  came  from  the  same  MS  there  is 
no  doubt.   All  three  have  a  large  miniature  before  each 
tale,  drawn  and  lightly  colored  in  a  highly  individual 
style;  the  demi-vinet  borders  and  initials  are  exactly 
alike  in  design  and  type  of  branches  and  sprays,  and  in 
motifs  and  coloring.  The  color  scheme  differs  slightly 
from  that  of  the  second  group,  notably  in  the  amoung  of 
green  used  in  motifs  as  well  as  in  dots.   A  noticeable 
feature  of  the  border  is  the  brilliantly  burnished  gold 
ground,  through  which  the  end  of  the  bar-branch  sometimes 
passes,  to  issue  in  the  feathery  spray.  This  feature  is 
occasionally  found  also  in  Pw  (ff .74b, 224b) ;  and  cf.  Boc 
(PI. IV). 
III.  Introduction  of  Foreign  Elements  into  English  Border 

Decoration  in  the  First  Half  of  the  15  C 
Group  III:  Bog,  Ld1.  1430-50 

The  difference  immediately  discernible  between  the 
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border  decoration  of  Pw  and  that  of  the  approximately 
contemporary  Bos  is  chiefly  due  to  three  new  elements:  1) 
the  type  of  sprays,  which  have  become  longer,  thinner, 
and  more  sparsely  set  with  tendrils  and  green  dots;  2) 
the  arrangement  of  these  sprays  to  form  an  even-edged 
band  by  causing  them  to  divide  repeatedly,  the  branches 
curving  backward  and  forward  in  the  manner  of  a  Greek 
scroll  pattern,  and  by  filling  interstices  between  these 
curves  with  detached  dots  and  pen- flourishes;  3)  new 
types  of  motifs,  some  of  which  are  heavily  shaded  in 
self-color  to  suggest  three-dimensional  form,  placed  sin- 
gly at  the  tip  of  each  curving  branch  and  fitting  into 
the  curve  as  though  forming  a  center  to  It.  With  one  ex- 
ception, Gg,  the  borders  in  all  the  remaining  CT  MSS  show 
to  some  extent  one  or  more  of  these  characteristics. 

The  slender,  curving  type  of  sprays  and  their  arrange- 
ment in  a  border  band  are  characteristic  of  French  illu- 
mination in  the  first  half  of  the  15  C.   The  motifs  used 
in  pure  French  examples  are  the  gold  ivy  leaf  and  a  num- 
ber of  small  conventional  flower  forms  in  colors,  chiefly 
pink  and  blue.   Some  examples  of  French  border  style  of 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  however,  show  Italian  in- 
fluence, not  only  in  the  larger,  curling  acanthus  leaves 
similar  to  those  in  the  Pw  group,  but  in  the  technique  of 
shading  the  motifs.   These  two  phases  of  French  style 
(pure  and  Italianate)  are  the  sources  of  the  new  features 
of  Bos. 

The  vinet  border  on  f  .1  of  Boe  has  a  wide  band  of 
feathery  sprays  surrounding  the  framework  of  the  page, 
the  chief  characteristics  of  which  are  plastically  shaded 
softly  curling  leaves,  delicate  flower  motifs  richly 
shaded  with  deeper  tones  of  self-color,  and  tiny  green 
dots  joined  into  groups  by  a  hair-line  or  completely  de- 
tached and  scattered  about  to  fill  empty  spaces  among  the 
sprays.   The  scrolls  wrapped  round  the  vinet  bar  on  f.l 
are  not  new  to  English  style  but  occur  commonly  in  MSS  of 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  though  not  found  in  the  Pw 
group;  the  placing  of  inscriptions  on  the  scrolls,  how- 
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ever  —  in  Bo2  written  in  both  English  and  French  --  is 
a  feature  more  common  to  French  MSS  of  the  period  than  to 
English;  but  cf •  the  Sherborne  Missal  in  the  Library  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Alnwick,  and  the  Lovell 
Lectionary  (Harl.7026),  both  illuminated  by  John  Sifer- 
was. 

A  new  motif  in  Boe  is  formed  by  the  gold  dot  used  as 
a  center  with  one  or  more  small  round  petals  drawn  and 
colored  green  grouped  about  it  instead  of  the  usual  pen- 
flourishes.   Small  gold  trefoils,  similar  to  those  in 
French  MSS,  alternate  with  these  gold  dots  in  the  sprays. 
The  colors  of  pigments  used  are  madder-pink  shaded  with 
a  deeper  tone  of  madder,  orange  shaded  with  mahogany  and 
yellow,  and  pale  green  with  olive  and  with  yellow.   Side 
by  side  with  the  more  plastic  forms  of  leaves  and  flowers 
are  found  also  the  flat,  conventional  four  or  five-pet- 
alled  flowers  with  green  points,  used  alike  in  French  MSS 
and  in  early  15  C  English  ones. 

In  the  demi-vinet  borders  of  Boe  (PI. IV),  the  soft 
serrated  scrolls  wind  round  the  stiff  bar  of  the  frame- 
work but  contain  no  inscriptions.   Though  the  sprays  on 
these  pages  form  a  less  solid  band  than  on  f.l,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  an  evenness  and  balance  in  the  arrangement 
of  sprays  and  their  motifs  which  is  much  closer  in  prin- 
ciple to  French  borders  than  to  English.   In  motifs  and 
coloring,  the  demi-vinet s  resemble  the  vinet  border  on 
f.l.   It  is  a  dainty  style,  prettier  than  that  of  the  Pw 
group . 

Belonging  to  the  same  tradition,  but  much  less  elabo- 
rate and  with  French  influence  less  strongly  marked,  is 
Ld1.   It  has  no  vinets,  and  the  demi-vinets,  like  those 
in  Ph3  and  Dl  of  Group  II,  have  no  bar,  but  consist  only 
of  initials  with  acanthus  leaves  to  which  are  attached 
sprays  forming  a  more  or  less  even  border  band.  The  dec- 
oration of  Ld1,  besides  being  of  inferior  quality  to  that 
in  Boe,  is  probably  somewhat  later,  perhaps  shortly  be- 
fore 1450. 

French  influence  in  English  illumination  in  the  second 
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quarter  of  the  15  C  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  very  close 
relations  between  England  and  Prance  following  the  battle 
of  Agincourt  in  1415.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  while  Regent 
of  France  purchased  a  large  part  of  the  library  of 
Charles  V;  he  also  had  MSS  made  for  himself  in  Paris  (cf. 
L.  de  Laborde,  Les  dues  de  Bourgopne .  Pt .II, 3, p. 488;  also 
L.  Delisle,  Cabinet  des  Manuscrits ,  I, p. 59  and  n.12).  His 
brother-in-law,  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  great 
humanist  book  collector,  also  had  French  MSS  (Delisle, 
op.cit . ,  I, p. 52  and  n.6),  as  had  likewise  Margaret  of  An- 
jou,  wife  of  Henry  VI.   Not  only  were  French  MSS  imported 
into  England  but  some  were  made  there  --  e.g.  a  copy  of 
Christine  de  Pisan  (Harl.4605),  written,  as  the  colophon 
records,  in  London  by  Pierre  Delafite  in  1434.  Moreover, 
the  later  decoration  of  the  St.  Omer  Psalter  (B.M.  MS 
Add. 39810),  an  unfinished  East  Anglian  MS  owned  by  Hum- 
phrey Duke  of  Gloucester  and  probably  completed  at  his 
order,  is  partly  in  pure  French  style  and  partly  in  an 
English  version  of  it. 

Italianate  French  influence  in  15  C  English  illumina- 
tion appears  in  the  border  of  the  miniature  in  the  Corpus 
MS  of  the  Troilus  (Camb.  CCC  MS  61),  which  is  planned  in 
the  French  manner,  with  the  motifs  showing  Italian  influ- 
ence both  in  color  and  in  the  shaded  technique.   Similar 
Italianate  French  border  style  is  seen  in  Lydgate's  Met- 
rical Life  of  St.  Edmund  (Harl.2278),  presented  to  Henry 
VI  on  his  visit  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's  Abbey  in  1433  and 
probably  made  there  shortly  before  that  date.   It  is  this 
Italianate  French  influence,  particularly  as  found  in  the 
Lydgate,  which  seems  to  account  for  the  new  elements  in 
the  border  decoration  of  Boe  and  Ld1. 

IV-  A  MS  of  Mixed  Traditions  in  Border  Decoration 

MS  Cambridge  Gg,  1420-40,  stands  entirely  outside  all 
the  streams  of  development  thus  far  identified  in  the 
decoration  of  the  other  CT  MSS  (all  the  pages  with  mini- 
atures reproduced  in  Chaucer  Soc.  Autotypes .  LVI[21]). 
Two  illuminators'  hands  can  be  distinguished,  the 
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change  occurring  between  ff.  306  and  325.  The  difference 
is  noticeable  chiefly  in  the  type  of  spray:  in  the  ear- 
lier part,  this  consists  of  one  single  wavy  hair-line 
continuing  from  the  end  of  the  heavy  framework  bar  and 
containing  rough  variations  of  a  trefoil  form  and  of 
lobed  leaves  curling  over  at  the  tips;  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  MS  are  stiff,  thick- stemmed  horizontal  sprays  dec- 
orated with  hooked  tendrils,  gold  dots  with  flourishes, 
and  conventionalized  flat  or  curling  motifs  set  alter- 
nately on  the  stem,  with  one  at  the  extreme  tip.   Most  of 
the  motifs  are  early  ones,  such  as  are  used  in  El  and 
14  C  English  MSS.  The  markings  of  these  motifs  are  also 
early:  strong  white  spots  in  the  centers,  and  veins  and 
dots  on  the  lobes.   Some  curled  spray  leaves,  however, 
are  richly  shaded  to  indicate  form,  as  are  also  those  on 
the  bar  and  at  the  corner  scrolls.   It  is  this  combina- 
tion of  early  design  and  motifs  with  shaded  forms  that 
creates  the  anomalous  impression  in  the  decoration  of  Gg. 
The  colors  in  the  two  parts  of  the  MS  are  also  different. 
In  the  early  part  they  are  very  dull  in  tone,  while  in 
the  latter  part  they  are  so  rich  and  glossy  in  finish  as 
to  suggest  their  being  mixed  with  oil.   No  green  is  used 
in  any  of  the  decoration,  though  it  is  freely  used  in  the 
miniatures  (see  below).  An  interesting  detail  of  the  bar 
design  (f.416b,  at  I  484)  is  an  interlaced  knot  of  the 
exact  form  used  so  frequently  in  El  (e.g.  f.l27b,  PI. I). 

The  curious  border  style  of  Gg  possibly  represents 
provincial  work,  the  illuminators  having  access  to  early 
exemplars  such  as  El  for  decorative  style,  and  applying 
to  their  work  some  knowledge  of  the  modelled  technique 
used  in  painting  (see  also  below,  Pictures)  as  distin- 
guished from  the  flatter,  two-dimensional  method  usual  in 
illumination.  The  border  decoration  is  more  interesting, 
therefore,  than  attractive,  though  the  later  part  of  the 
MS  is  far  better  than  the  earlier. 

Another  early  feature  in  Gg  is  the  use  of  red  and  blue 
block  patterns  in  the  initials  which  are  decorated  with 
penwork.  The  quality  of  this  penwork  is  exceptionally 
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fine  and  elaborate,  and  includes,  besides  conventional- 
ized designs,  many  human  and  animal  heads,  drawn  with 
great  care  and  considerable  skill. 

The  date  of  Gg,  judging  from  the  shaded  technique  of 
the  later  decoration  and  of  the  miniatures,  cannot  be 
earlier  than  1420.   The  possible  source  of  this  style 
will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  miniatures. 

V.  Developments  in  English  Border  Decoration  in  the  Sec- 
ond Half  of  the  15  C 

On  the  basis  of  decoration,  the  later  CT  MSS  form  two 
groups,  three  showing  traces  of  the  pure  French  influ- 
ence --  Kae,  Ht,  and  Se;  and  three  following  the  Bury 
Lydgate  tradition  —  Ds,  Ra3,  and  Tc1. 
Group  IV:  Ha*,  Ht,  Se,  1450-60 

Because  of  the  close  similarity  in  its  decoration  to 
that  in  two  dated  Lydgate  MSS  (Royal  18  D.IV,  1446-70, 
and  Royal  18  D.II,  1455-62;  for  the  dates,  see  Royal  Cat- 
alogue) Hae  can  be  safely  dated  c. 1450-60.  The  chief 
difference  betv/een  the  style  of  decoration  in  this  MS 
(one  leaf  reproduced  Chaucer  Soc.  Autotypes t   XLVIII[2l] ) 
and  that  in  the  Pw  group  is  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
sprays  to  form  a  band,  as  in  Boe,  together  with  the  use 
of  gold  drops  and  trefoils  as  in  French  MSS;  the  chief 
differences  between  the  styles  of  HaE  and  Bo8  are  the 
flatness  and  conventionality  in  the  markings  of  the  mo- 
tifs in  Hae,  the  fewness  of  their  number,  the  harshness 
of  the  coloring,  and  the  general  coarseness  of  the  design. 

Ht,  though  similar  in  general  style  to  Hae,  is  less 
noticeably  ugly  because  it  is  a  smaller  MS.   In  color  it 
is  close  to  Hae,  but  in  design  it  is  simpler.   A  feature 
of  the  colored  ground  of  the  champ  initials  is  the  use  of 
a  shaded-leaf  pattern  instead  of  the  conventional  white 
lines  as  in  earlier  MSS  of  the  pure  English  tradition 
(Groups  I  and  II)  and  also  as  in  Hae;  these  shaded-leaf 
patterns  in  initials  are  found  in  Bos.   The  design  of  the 
framework  of  Ht  is  not  combined  with  the  initial,  as  in 
the  true  demi-vinet  type  of  decoration;  the  border  there- 
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fore  lacks  -unity, 

Se  departs  still  further  from  the  best  English  tradi- 
tion by  using  the  stiff  bar  to  accompany  even  the  champ 
initials,  and  by  decreasing  still  more  the  number  of  mo- 
tifs, which  grow  correspondingly  larger.   Owing  to  the 
overwhelming  number  of  green  dots  used  in  the  sprays,  the 
color  effect  of  the  border  is  green  and  gold.   Se  is  a 
typical  representative  of  the  last  phase  of  a  once  rich 
style  which  has  become  thoroughly  devitalized. 

The  illuminations  in  Hac,  Ht,  and  Se  are  of  little  ar- 
tistic value  and  of  no  importance  for  the  development  of 
English  style. 
Group  V:  TcJ;,  Ra^,  Ds,  1450-70 

These  three  MSS  are  closely  related  in  style  and  are 
doubtless  the  product  of  the  same  shop.   Though  tv/o  of 
them,  Ra3  and  Ds ,  are  very  elaborate  and  must  have  been 
expensive,  there  is  no  internal  evidence  to  show  that  ei- 
ther was  made  for  a  particular  person.   All  three  are 
large  MSS.   Ds  has  many  pages  of  demi-vinet  decoration 
and  a  fine  vinet  on  f.l.  Tc1  has  a  good  decorative  ini- 
tial and  demi-vinet  border  on  f.l,  but  no  other  painted 
decoration.  Ds  and  Ra3  were  each  illuminated  by  tv/o  dif- 
ferent hands,  no  one  of  which  can  be  recognized  in  the 
single  demi-vinet  of  Tc1. 

In  Ra3  the  change  in  style  occurs  at  f.l 83,  where,  ap- 
parently, a  new  illuminator  took  over  the  decoration.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  MS  is  closer  to  the  Bury  Lydgate  of 
1433  (see  above,  Bos)  than  is  any  other  decoration  of 
this  group,  while  the  latter  part  is  more  like  Ds,  though 
probably  not  by  the  same  illuminator.   This  part  of  the 
MS  contains  the  best  illumination  found  in  the  whole 
group.   The  demi-vinet  initial  on  f.204  (Pl.V,a)  has  a 
serrated  scroll  loosely  wrapped  round  a  slender  rod  form- 
ing the  shaft  and  shaded  to  represent  its  turnings  —  in 
contrast  to  the  initials  on  earlier  pages  and  to  those  in 
Ds,  which  have  flat  conventional  patterns  in  the  shafts. 
The  flowers  and  leaves  filling  the  initials  of  Ra3  (as  on 
f.204)  are  also  modelled  to  suggest  three  dimensional 
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form,  though  no  cross-hatching  is  used  in  the  shading  as 
it  is  in  Ds.  Across  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  page  in 
Ra3  is  a  tangle  of  sprays  turning  back  upon  themselves 
and  crossed  at  intervals  by  an  oval  gold  ornament;  they 
contain  gold  balls  with  three  green  petals  and  other  sim- 
ilar conventional  forms,  in  addition  to  large  leaf  and 
flower  motifs,  like  those  forming  the  centers  of  the  ini- 
tials. The  border  has  a  fairly  even  edge  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  but  at  the  top  and  side,  the  sprays  spread 
out  freely,  the  top  spray  being  interrupted  by  the  head- 
ing of  the  page.  The  modelling  in  the  motifs  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  network  of  sprays  in  this  part  of 
Ra3  resembles  that  on  f.l  of  Ds,  but,  as  already  noted, 
the  two  MSS  seem  to  be  by  different  hands.  The  latter 
part  of  Ra3  is  strikingly  similar  in  design  and  motifs, 
even  in  the  gold  and  green  dots  and  other  details,  to  a 
large  folio  MS  of  Gower  (Harl.7184)  which  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  the  same  scribe  as  Ra3 .  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  documentary  evidence  in  this  MS,  either,  of 
date  or  provenance. 

The  design  of  the  frontispiece  of  Ds,  like  that  of 
Boe,  consists  of  an  ornamental  framework  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  hair-line  sprays  containing  leaf  and  flower  mo- 
tifs and  filled  out  with  dots  and  flourishes.  Even  be- 
tween the  f ramework  and  the  text ,  there  is  a  narrow  strip 
of  this  feathery  ornament.  The  heavier  branch  designs 
joined  to  the  initial  and  the  bar  include  two  elaborate 
interlaced  ornaments,  one  of  which  breaks  up  the  struc- 
ture of  the  framework  across  the  bottom  of  the  page  into 
two  panels,  each  containing  an  acanthus  scroll  similar  to 
those  in  the  initial  shaft.  The  sprays  are  made  up  of 
many  hair-line  stems,  crossed  at  intervals  by  a  gold 
band.  The  leaf  and  flower  motifs  are  heavily  shaded  to 
represent  form.   Gold  balls  with  three  tiny  green  petals, 
gold  ivy  leaves  with  sharp  points  (like  the  French  ivy 
leaf)  decorated  with  short  black  lines  daubed  over  with 
green  are  scattered  throughout. 

The  even-edged  border  is  found  also  on  the  demi-vinet 
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pages  of  Ds  (Pl.V,b),  which  are  evidently  by  a  different 
illuminator.   The  feathery  sprays  spring  not  from  many 
different  points  in  the  design,  as  in  the  earlier  groups, 
but  from  one  point  only,  usually  near  the  initial,  and 
extend  the  full  length  of  the  margin.  The  initials  ei- 
ther have  elaborate  patterns  interwoven  with  the  shaft, 
or  are  filled  with  a  single  huge  flower.   The  leaf  and 
flower  motifs  in  the  sprays  are  also  large  and  are  sha- 
ded by  means  of  light  and  dark  color,  or  lines  and  cross- 
hatchings  to  indicate  the  irregularities  of  their  form. 
There  are  many  different  varieties  of  flowers,  mostly 
conventional  bell-  and  bulb-shaped  forms,  though  some  are 
more  naturalistic,  as  the  broom  flowers  and  seed  pods  on 
f.182.  This  particular  motif  is  found  in  very  similar 
form  in  the  earliest  Bury  Lydgate  (Harl.2278,  f.6)  and 
also  in  13-14  C  East  Anglian  MSS  such  as  the  Ormesby 
Psalter  (Bodl.  MS  Douce  366,  ff ,55b, 147b) ,  which  is  known 
to  have  been  at  Norv/ich  in  the  15  C  ( Summary  Cat.,  No. 
21941).   The  use  of  these  broom  motifs  in  Ds,  therefore, 
may  furnish  another  small  bit  of  evidence  for  localizing 
the  origin  of  its  style  in  East  Anglia.   The  patterned 
gold  ground  on  f.410  in  Ds,  and  even  the  design  of  dia- 
monds containing  circles  formed  with  tiny  dots,  is  also 
characteristic  of  English  MSS  in  the  East  Anglian  tradi- 
tion. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  two  styles  in  Ds,  as 
also  between  the  two  in  Ra3,  are  the  degree  of  modelling 
in  the  representation  of  leaves  and  scrolls,  and  the  in- 
creasing use  of  enormous-centered  composite  flower  forms 
to  fill  the  initials.  These  flowers  are  also  found  on 
some  of  the  later  pages  of  the  St.  Omer  Psalter  (see  Boe, 
above) . 

In  Tc1,  also,  the  sprays  turn  back  upon  themselves  and 
cross  other  sprays,  as  in  Ds  and  Ra°.  The  motifs,  how- 
ever, are  much  simpler,  consisting  only  of  curled,  lobed 
leaves. 

A  group  of  Lydgate  MSS  in  the  British  Museum  corres- 
ponding in  style  to  the  Ds  group  should  be  mentioned,  al- 
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though  space  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  their  simi- 
larities. They  are  Harl. 4 826,  Sloane  2464,  and  Harl. 
1766.   This  last  MS,  resembling  somewhat  the  earlier  Life 
of  St.  Edmund  (Harl. 2278)  but  far  inferior  in  quality 
both  to  this  and  to  the  Ds  group,  was  possibly  made  at 
Bury.   If  this  MS  should  represent  East  Anglian  provin- 
cial work  of  this  time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Ds  group  was  made  elsewhere,  probably  in  a  London 
shop,  where  the  East  Anglian  style  would  certainly  be  fa- 
miliar and  where  in  all  probability  some  influence  of  the 
foreign  style  as  seen  in  the  earlier  Lydgate  would  have 
been  introduced,  since  this  extraordinary  MS  was  presuma- 
bly carried  by  Henry  VI  back  to  London. 

One  of  the  most  striking  decorative  features  common  to 
the  members  of  the  Ds  group  is  the  elaborate  penwork 
touched  with  yellow  or  red,  which  ornaments  the  large 
initials  introducing  links  and  prologues.  This  type  of 
decoration  also  occurs  in  very  similar  form  in  one  sec- 
tion of  another  Lydgate  (Royal  18  D.II,  ff. 84-97),  which 
is  markedly  French  in  border  style.   Another  MS  of  Gower 
(Clumber  MS  441)  has  demi-vinets  and  elaborate  pen  ini- 
tials similar  to  those  in  the  Ds  group;  the  scribal  hand 
also  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Ra3 .   The  date  of  this 
whole  group  is  probably  1450-60,  that  is,  up  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV,  during  which  English  work  was  largely  dis- 
placed by  Flemish,  especially  that  of  the  school  of 
Bruges.   This  change  in  style  perhaps  dates  from  Edward's 
exile,  one  month  of  which  (Jan. -Feb. ,1471)  was  spent  at 
the  house  of  Count  Louis  de  Gruthuyse  in  Bruges  (Sco- 
field,  Edw.IV,  1,566). 
Group  VI:  Latest  CT  MSS,  Adi  and  LI1,  End  of  the  15  C 

The  taste  for  Flemish  illumination  in  MSS  cannot  be 
wondered  at  when  we  examine  two  CT  MSS  which  represent 
the  pitiable  state  into  which  English  work  had  fallen  at 
the  end  of  the  15  C. 

A  single  vinet  page  (f.2)  comprises  the  sum  of  the 
painted  decoration  in  Ad1.  The  initial  W( double  U)  is 
formed  by  a  ribbon  decorated  with  the  white  line  pattern 
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(suggesting  button-holing)  used  commonly  throughout  the 
century  for  initial  shafts  —  a  curious  combination  of 
incongruous  elements.  The  frame  is  composed  of  four  sep- 
arate rods  crossing  at  one  corner  and  coming  together 
with  some  sort  of  trumped-up  ornament  at  the  others.   One 
rod  has  a  crook  in  it  to  avoid  running  into  the  ends  of 
the  first  two  lines  of  text,  which  extend  further  into 
the  margin  than  the  others.  Motifs  are  simple  but  enor- 
mous in  proportions;  the  colors  are  a  dirty  brown  (per- 
haps badly  tarnished  red),  a  dull  fawn,  a  hard,  bright 
blue,  and  a  large  quantity  of  yellow,  replacing  the  green 
used  in  earlier  MSS.  The  gold  ground,  of  poor  quality, 
is  badly  tarnished.  The  shading  of  motifs  is  purely  con- 
ventional, consisting  partly  of  dark  and  light  patches  or 
streaks,  partly  of  strong  parallel  lines  of  white  on 
blue,  black  on  yellow,  grey  on  brown.  The  strawberry- 
like  centers  of  the  flower  motifs  are  dark  red  with  yel- 
low dots.   A  coat  of  arms  (see  Description)  dates  the  MS 
at  the  very  end  of  the  15  C. 

The  only  painted  decoration  in  LI1  consists  of  two 
demi-vinets  (ff .53,77b) .  Though  the  shaft  of  the  initial 
branches  into  sprays  as  in  earlier  MSS,  there  is  no 
structural  design,  the  elongated  leaves,  much  like  very 
stiff,  notched  paper  scrolls,  forming  sharp-cornered 
loops  as  they  repeatedly  turn  over.   These  scrolls  sug- 
gest the  stiff  ribbon  used  to  form  the  initial  in  Ad1. 
The  decoration  in  LI1  is  heavy  and  over-crowded,  and  the 
coloring  ugly.  The  first  letter  of  the  top  line  on  most 
pages  is  decorated  with  penwork  similar  in  type  to  that 
of  the  Ds  group  but  much  simpler.   The  decoration  in  LI1, 
like  that  in  Ad1,  belongs  to  the  very  end  of  the  15  C. 

VI.  Champs 

All  the  MSS  thus  far  described  have  vinet  and  demi-vi- 
net  borders  for  the  principal  decoration.   It  now  remains 
to  consider  briefly  the  champ  initials  used  both  as  sec- 
ondary elements  in  the  first  scheme  of  decoration  and  as 
the  principal  decorative  feature  in  the  third  scheme. 
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First,  a  few  points  about  the  form  of  the  champ  in  MSS 
which  use  it  as  secondary.   In  the  early  group  it  is  sim- 
ple, with  rudimentary  hair-line  sprays  or  flourishes  at 
the  corners,  containing  only  a  small  number  of  gold  tre- 
foils or  balls  and  the  pale  green  spots  on  the  tendrils, 
as  in  the  vinet  or  demi-vinet  sprays.  Gradually  the  num- 
ber of  green  dots  and  ovals  increased  until  the  champ 
spray  became  overloaded  (cf.  Group  II,  of  which  Pw  and 
Ene  champs  are  characteristic),  while  occasionally  other 
motifs  in  gold  or  color  were  introduced.   In  the  poorer, 
later  MSS  champ  sprays  are  stiff,  coarse,  and  monoto- 
nously alike. 

The  initial  field,  which  in  the  earlier  MSS  is  pink 
and  blue,  patterned  with  conventional  white  line  designs, 
in  Ph3  first  shows  a  new  mode :  curling  acanthus  leaves  in 
pink,  blue,  or  green,  shaded  with  darker  and  lighter 
tones  of  self-color.   Similar  initial  fillings  are  used 
for  champs  in  Boe. 

The  five  MSS  —  Ad3,  Rys,  SI1,  Bw,  and  Hk  —  which 
have  champ  initials  as  their  only  painted  decoration  use 
a  very  simple  form,  a  patterned  pink  and  blue  initial 
field,  of  irregular  shape.  The  earliest  of  the  group  are 
certainly  Ad3,  Rye,  and  SI1,  whose  sprays  are  similar  in 
type  but  probably  not  by  the  same  hand,  since  each  uses  a 
distinctive  form  of  gold  trefoil.  Moreover,  Ad3  places 
the  tendrils  containing  green  dots  parallel  to  the  stem 
(as  in  Ha*)  but  not  joining  it,  whereas  in  Rye  and  SI1 
they  join  it.   In  SI1  the  green  dots  are  distinctly  oval 
and  sprays  are  inclined  to  be  longer  than  in  the  other 
MSS.   All  three  are  probably  close  in  date  and  nearest  to 
Pw,  Lc,  Ene,  and  Mm  —  that  is,  c. 1430-50. 

Bw  has  two  types  of  decoration  on  champ  initial 
fields:  the  conventional  white  line  pattern  alone,  and 
this  combined  with  shaded  acanthus  leaves  in  monochrome. 
Sprays  have  hooks  and  flourishes  colored  green,  as  in  Cp 
and  La.  The  only  motifs  used  in  Bw  champ  sprays  are  gold 
dots  and  trefoils.   The  stiffness  with  which  the  sprays 
curl  gives  them  an  artificial  appearance,  as  though  the 
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style  had  been  copied  from  an  earlier  model,  Bw,  there- 
fore, though  resembling  Pw  in  style,  is  probably  consid- 
erably later. 

In  Hk  the  sprays  are  long  and  straggling,  and  monoto- 
nous in  color  and  design.  Motifs  consist  merely  of  gold 
balls  with  green  petals,  gold  trefoils,  and  green  dots. 
A  peculiar  manner  of  decorating  the  gold  trefoils  is  the 
use  of  two  pairs  of  parallel  lines,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  center  lobe,  which  look  like  whiskers;  similar  lines 
touched  with  green  decorate  the  gold  balls  of  the  demi- 
vinets  in  Ra3,  which  Hk  approaches  in  date. 

B 
!•  Pictures  in  Initials 

Of  the  seven  CT  MSS  containing  pictures,  four  (La, 
Boe,  Ds,  and  Ra3)  have  pictures  in  initials;  two  (Gg  and 
Ox)  have  oblong  miniatures,  the  width  of  the  page,  in  the 
text  space;  and  one  (El)  has  pictures  in  the  margin. 

Three  of  the  four  MSS  with  miniatures  in  initials  have 
only  one  each,  at  the  beginning  of  Pro;  in  each  case, 
therefore,  the  letter  is  a  W,  the  picture  within  it  con- 
sisting of  a  single  figure,  usually  perhaps  intended  for 
Chaucer  himself.  Ra3,  the  fourth  of  this  group,  undoubt- 
edly also  had  an  historiated  initial  at  this  place  origi- 
nally, but  the  first  leaf  is  now  lost.  The  initials  with 
figures  that  do  remain  in  Ra3  are  the  Priar  in  the  letter 
T,  at  the  beginning  of  his  tale,  and  a  man  in  the  A  at 
the  beginning  of  Mel,  probably  meant  to  be  Melibeus.  One 
would  expect  to  find  in  the  last  instance  a  picture  of 
the  narrator,  that  is,  Chaucer;  but  the  figure  seems  ab- 
surdly unfit  to  represent  him  (reproduced  as  frontispiece, 
Manly,  Cant .Tales) . 

Because  of  their  corresponding  positions  and  the  sim- 
ilarity of  their  subjects,  it  may  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare in  detail  the  three  W's  containing  single  figures  in 
La,  Boe,  and  Ds.  The  type  of  letter  in  each  case  is  the 
double  U  rather  than  the  double  V  which  is  used  for  W  in 
other  places.   The  reason  for  this  form  is  obvious:  it 
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gives  a  much  "better  space  for  a  figure.  Ps  fills  the 
double  U  with  the  coat-of-arms  of  Jean  d'Angouleme,  for 
whom  the  MS  was  made.   After  leaving  space  for  the  ini- 
tial, the  scribe  inadvertently  spelled  "When"  in  full.  In 
Ad1  also  the  double  U  form  is  used  in  Pro,  line  1. 

The  shaft  of  the  initial  in  La  (reproduced  Chaucer 
Soc .  Autotypes ,  XLVIII[21])  has  the  indented  white  edges 
common  to  demi-vinet  initials,  but  in  the  Bos  letter  it 
consists  of  rows  of  small  trefoil  motifs,  each  row  ending 
in  an  elongated  leaf  with  a  curling  tip;  in  Ds  the  space 
within  each  part  of  the  initial  shaft  (not  a  complete 
double  U  in  this  case)  is  filled  with  an  elongated  acan- 
thus leaf  forming  a  scroll.   The  type  of  initial  in  Boe 
and,  even  more,  that  in  Ds,  seems  to  be  a  return  to  the 
form  used  in  much  earlier  MSS,  such  as  the  Bible  (Royal 
1  E.IX),  in  which,  as  already  noted,  the  new  style  of 
English  decoration  is  first  developed. 

In  La  and  Boe  the  foreground  of  the  picture  consists 
of  yellowish  tiles  shaded  red  toward  the  far  edge;  the 
background  is  green  with  gold  arabesque  patterns.   In  Ds 
is  a  seat  covered  with  a  cloth  decorated  with  small  white 
flowers  (daisies?);  similar  flowerets  are  growing  on  the 
ground.  The  flat  background,  ornamented  with  an  ara- 
besque pattern,  is  pierced  at  the  top  by  the  rays  from 
the  sun  --an  odd  mixture  of  representational  and  purely 
decorative  elements  which  shows  little  advance  over  the 
style  of  either  La  or  Boe. 

The  differences  in  the  type  and  pose  of  the  figures  in 
the  three  initials  and  in  their  costume  and  accessories 
are  interesting.   In  La,  the  picture  is  clearly  intended 
for  a  portrait  of  Chaucer:  he  holds  a  book  in  both  hands, 
presumably  his  Canterbury  Tales.   Moreover,  a  pencase 
with  a  white  top  is  fastened  conspicuously  on  his  breast. 
He  wears  an  ankle-length  grey  gown,  untrimmed,  with 
sleeves  full  below  the  elbow  and  a  high  collar  --  the 
style  of  the  early  years  of  the  15  C.   His  shoes  are 
black,  his  hose  red.   He  has  a  pointed  beard  such  as  was 
worn  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  but  his  head  is  cropped 
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round  and  high  above  his  ears  in  the  style  introduced  by 
the  young  Prince  Henry  (later  Henry  V). 

In  contrast  to  this  quiet,  serious  figure  the  debon- 
naire  little  man  in  Boe  holds  his  fashionable  red  hat  in 
his  right  hand,  while  he  gesticulates  with  his  left  as  if 
telling  a  story.  Whether  he  is  actually  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  author  of  the  CT,  like  the  La  figure,  or  whe- 
ther it  might  be  the  figure  of  the  person  for  whom  the  MS 
was  made  it  is  impossible  to  know.   He  is  dressed  in  a 
fashionable  knee-length  gown  of  blue,  edged  at  sleeves 
and  hem  and  at  the  V-shaped  neck  with  dark  fur.  The 
sleeves  are  full  at  the  shoulder  —  the  fashion  of  about 
1433  (or  before),  as  may  be  seen  in  the  many  miniatures 
of  the  Bury  Lydgate  (Harl.2278;  see  p. 574,  above).   In 
fact,  the  exact  types  of  gown  and  hat  in  Bos  are  worn 
also  by  most  of  the  lay  figures  represented  in  this  MS. 
The  hair  of  the  little  Boe  man  is  cropped  round  as  in  La 
but  cut  even  higher  above  the  ears  and  forehead,  and  he 
wears  no  beard. 

The  position  of  the  feet  in  the  Boe  picture  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Chaucer  in  La,  where  they  are  set  awk- 
wardly apart,  the  toes  of  the  near  foot  turning  inward, 
and  the  far  leg  appearing  shorter  than  the  near  one  --a 
peculiarity  that  has  given  rise  to  a  theory  that  Chaucer 
was  deformed  but  which  may  probably  be  explained  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  other  miniatures  of  the  same  date,  as  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  artist  to  represent  perspec- 
tive in  the  figure.   In  Boe  the  position  of  the  feet  is 
more  elegant :  the  near  foot  is  pointed  well  outward  and 
downward,  almost  as  if  the  man  were  standing  on  tiptoe, 
while  the  far  one  is  sharply  bent  at  the  ankle  —  again 
an  attempt  to  indicate  perspective  but  by  a  different  and 
more  successful  means.   Both  feet  are  much  more  slender 
and  shapely  in  Bos  than  in  La.  The  identical  position  of 
the  feet  seen  here  is  used  continually  also  in  the  Bury 
Lydgate.  The  similarity  in  costume  and  type  of  figure 
in  the  Bofi  and  Bury  Lydgate  miniatures  suggests  for  Boe 
also  an  Italianate  French  stylistic  source,  as  distinct 
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from  the  usual  English  style  represented  by  the  La  fig- 
ure (see  also  above,  under  Border  Decoration). 

The  figure  on  f .1  of  Ds  is  seated,  supporting  his  head 
on  his  right  hand  while  he  gesticulates  languidly  with 
his  left.  This  position  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
sprightly  air  of  the  Boe  figure  and  the  dignified  pose  of 
Chaucer  in  La,  The  man  in  Ds,  like  the  one  in  Boc,  can- 
not be  identified  with  certainty  as  Chaucer,  but  may  be 
intended  to  represent  a  patron  for  whom  the  MS  was  made. 
He  wears  a  long,  full  red  gown,  covering  the  feet, 
trimmed  at  the  neck  with  fur,  and  belted.  A  purse( ?)  is 
attached  to  the  girdle.  A  close-fitting,  rather  tall 
cap,  such  as  is  seen  in  Flemish  MSS  of  the  time  of  Edward 
IV  (cf.  Bibl.nat.fr. 424,  made  after  1459  for  Count  Louis 
de  Gruthuyse,  f .1  reproduced  Durrieu,  La  Miniature  Fla- 
mande,  PI. LI)  completes  his  costume  and  furnishes  evi- 
dence that  the  date  of  Ds  is  later  than  that  of  Boc. 

The  technique  of  painting  the  faces  differs  in  La  and 
Bofi.   In  La  the  features  are  indicated  by  delicate  brown 
lines  on  white  flesh,  with  cheeks  and  lips  lightly  tinted 
with  red.  The  ears  are  very  long,  the  eyes  rather  close 
together  with  brown  circles  beneath  them.  The  eyebrows 
are  slightly  arched  and  join  the  line  of  the  nose.  The 
face  is  carefully  done  and  in  style  and  quality  of  work- 
manship is  comparable  to  some  of  the  heads  in  the  Bedford 
Psalter  (B.M.  MS  Add. 42131,  e.g.  f.220).   Like  these,  the 
La  figure  appears  to  be  sufficiently  individualized  for 
a  portrait  and,  in  fact,  shows  some  resemblances  to  what 
is  considered  to  be  the  best  surviving  portrait  of  Chau- 
cer, that  in  MS  Harl.4866  (see  below,  under  Ellesmere 
portrait) . 

The  face  of  the  Boe  figure  is  much  less  individualized 
though  it  is  well  painted  and  very  lively  in  expression, 
again  suggesting  a  relationship  with  many  of  the  faces  in 
the  Bury  MS.  The  flesh  is  a  greyish  white  with  touches 
of  dull  red  on  nostril  and  lips.  The  eyes  are  small  and 
dark,  with  the  white  of  the  eyeball  indicated  by  a  white 
semicircle. 
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The  Ds  miniature,  unfortunately,  could  not  be  studied 
in  the  original,  hence  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
technique  in  detail.   It  appears  from  the  photostat  re- 
production, however,  that  it  has  some  points  of  style  in 
common  with  the  second  of  the  two  surviving  pictures  in 
Ra3  (Melibeus,  on  f.183),  though  there  is  no  strong  re- 
semblance between  the  two  figures.  The  lost  Ra3  frontis- 
piece may  have  shown  more  resemblance  to  the  correspond- 
ing figure  in  Ds,  although  the  style  of  the  miniature  in 
the  earlier  part  of  Ra3  (the  Friar,  f.142)  is  even  less 
like  Ds.   The  figure  of  Melibeus  in  Ra3,  like  the  man  in 
the  initial  on  f.l  of  Ds,  is  painted  with  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  perspective;  in  Ra3,  in  fact,  the  figure  is 
seated  within  a  room  which  is  quite  convincingly  repre- 
sented, even  to  the  window  through  which  can  be  seen  a 
landscape,  as  so  often  in  Flemish  miniatures  of  the  late 
15  C.  Melibeus  in  Ra3  wears  a  loose  gown,  which,  though 
apparently  fairly  long,  does  not  cover  his  feet  as  he 
sits.   It  is  edged  at  hem,  neck,  and  sleeves  with  fur  and 
has  sleeves  full  at  the  shoulder  as  in  Boe.   He  wears  a 
twisted  gold  chain  and  a  tall-crowned  hat  with  a  wide 
brim  turned  up  in  front,  such  as  is  seen  frequently  in 
Flemish  MSS  (cf.  e.g.  Royal  E.IV,  f.186). 

II.  The  Ellesmere  Portrait  of  Chaucer 

At  the  beginning  of  Mel  in  Ellesmere  (f.l57b)  a  pic- 
ture in  the  margin  unmistakably  represents  Chaucer  as  a 
Pilgrim  riding  on  horseback.   Since  this  miniature  is  re- 
produced (in  color  in  the  Ellesmere  facsimile,  in  half- 
tone in  Spielmann,  Portraits  of  Chaucer .  Chaucer  S o c , , 
XLVI[1900])  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  it  in  detail. 
Certain  significant  characteristics  should,  however,  be 
noted  as  bearing  on  the  probable  dating  of  the  picture 
and  on  its  relations  to  another  well-known  portrait  of 
Chaucer. 

First,  there  is  the  evident  disproportion  between  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  body,  and  between  the  rider 
and  the  horse,  which  perhaps  may  be  explained  in  one  of 
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two  ways.  The  upper  part  possibly  was  copied  to  scale 
from  a  standing  or  three-quarter  portrait  (or,  less  prob- 
ably, was  itself  an  original  portrait),  adapted  to  the 
type  of  riding  figure  used  for  the  other  Pilgrims  in  El, 
for  which  there  was  insufficient  room  on  the  scale  in 
which  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  drawn.   Alterna- 
tively, the  original  intention  may  have  been  to  place  a 
full-length  or  three-quarter  portrait  of  Chaucer  beside 
his  tale  of  Melibeus,  this  intention  later  being  changed 
to  a  representation  on  horseback  to  correspond  to  the 
other  Pilgrim  figures.  This  question  of  original  inten- 
tion is,  of  course,  impossible  to  settle  on  present  evi- 
dence. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  El  picture  to  other  known 
Chaucer  portraits,  some  interesting  deductions  may  be 
made  from  a  comparison  of  certain  details,  such  as  the 
position  of  the  hands,  the  facial  characteristics,  and 
the  type  of  dress  in  the  El  miniature  and  the  half-length 
picture  in  MS  Harl.4866  ( Hoccleve 's  De  reglmine  Princi- 
pum)  opposite  the  lines  expressing  the  author's  wish  to 
perpetuate  not  only  the  memory  but  the  likeness  of  Chau- 
cer (f.91,  reproduced  Spielmann,  op.cit, ) .   The  El  pic- 
ture shows  Chaucer  with  the  rein  looped  over  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  (which,  because  he  is  facing  right,  is 
the  near  hand) ,  while  in  the  Hoccleve  he  holds  a  rosary 
(perhaps  in  reference  to  his  assumed  state  of  mind  in  la- 
ter life  as  indicated  in  the  Retraction)  in  the  near  (or 
left)  hand,  which  is  in  a  similar  position  to  that  in  El, 
but  better  drawn.  The  left  (or  far)  hand  in  El  is  point- 
ing with  the  index  finger  to  the  incipit  of  Mel;  the  cor- 
responding hand  in  the  Hoccleve  is  pointing  to  the  text, 
precisely  between  the  lines  ending  in  "his  lyknesse"  and 
"sothfastnesse" .   It  may  be  noted,  moreover,  that  another 
instance  of  this  same  gesture  used  in  an  El  Pilgrim  fig- 
ure is  that  of  the  Nun's  Priest,  who  points  in  similar 
fashion  upward  to  the  words  "my  tale"  at  the  end  of  the 
line  of  text  just  above  him. 

The  features  in  the  El  and  Hoccleve  portraits  corre- 
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spond  closely:  the  three-quarter  position  shows  the  ra- 
ther large  nose,  deep  lines  from  nose  to  corners  of 
mouth,  and  the  mustache  and  two-pointed  beard,  slightly- 
different  in  length  and  shape,  it  is  true,  in  the  two 
pictures.   The  hair  is  cut  to  cover  half  the  ear  in  both. 
But  the  eyes  are  slightly  more  bulging  and  less  expres- 
sive in  the  Hoccleve  than  in  El,  in  spite  of  the  damage 
to  the  far  eye  in  the  latter.  Moreover,  this  far  eye  in 
El,  instead  of  being  lower  than  the  near  one  (as  would  be 
necessary  if  the  face  v/ere  correctly  foreshortened)  is 
actually  higher  --  an  indication,  perhaps,  of  less  devel- 
oped technique  and  earlier  date  in  the  El  picture.   Pos- 
sible further  indications  of  earlier  date  in  El  are  the 
hood,  which  shows  a  distinct  liripipe,  whereas  in  the 
Hoccleve  it  hangs  only  in  soft  folds  on  the  shoulders, 
and  the  bulging  shape  of  the  upper  part  of  the  poet * s 
gown,  which  suggests  the  form  given  by  a  waisted  cuirass 
worn  underneath  by  knights  in  the  late  14  C .   In  the  Hoc- 
cleve picture,  this  rounded  shape  is  lost  in  the  loose- 
hanging  folds  of  the  unbelted  gown.  The  short,  two- 
pointed  beard  with  space  between  the  points,  and  the 
drooping  mustache  belong  rather  to  the  fashions  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  II  than  to  those  of  Henry  IV.   Finally, 
the  upper  part  of  the  El  picture  is  more  delicately 
painted,  the  features  are  more  carefully  delineated,  and 
the  expression  is  more  individualized  than  the  Hoccleve. 

What  can  be  concluded  from  this  detailed  comparison  of 
the  supposedly  authentic  portrait  of  Chaucer  in  the  Hoc- 
cleve MS  and  that  in  E1V  First,  that  El  seems  slightly 
earlier,  and  therefore  perhaps  closer  to  the  actual  ap- 
pearance of  Chaucer;  that  it  could  be  early  enough  to 
have  been  painted  by  some  one  who  had  seen  Chaucer  in  the 
late  years  of  the  14  C ;  that  the  Hoccleve,  though  corre- 
sponding in  most  details  to  El,  is  not  a  copy  but  an  ad- 
aptation either  of  this  very  figure  or,  more  likely,  of  a 
common  lost  prototype  of  the  two  pictures.   On  present 
evidence  this  point  cannot  be  settled,  but  in  either  case 
the  El  picture  represents  presumably  an  earlier  stage  in 
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the  Hoccleve  portrait  tradition,  which  Spielmann  (op. 
cit . )  makes  the  basis  of  one  of  the  two  groups  into  which 
he  divides  all  the  Chaucer  portraits  known  to  him. 

Apart  from  its  interest  and  importance  as  possibly 
heading  one  Chaucer  portrait  tradition,  the  El  picture  is 
in  itself  a  fine  example  of  early  15  C  portraiture. 

III.  Other  Pilgrim  Pictures 

Of  equal  interest  with  the  portrait  of  Chaucer  are  the 
pictures  of  the  other  Pilgrims.  El  has  23  of  these  pic- 
tures; Gg  has  six  remaining  and  some  16  more  have  been 
lost  on  the  pages  that  have  been  torn  out;  Ox  has  three 
in  the  13  leaves  that  have  survived  in  the  two  fragments; 
Ra3  has  only  one,  and  can  hardly  have  had  any  others.  The 
Pilgrims  represented  in  the  surviving  pictures  are  as 
follows : 

El:  Knight,  Miller,  Reeve,  Cook,  Man  of  Law,  Wife  of 
Bath,  Friar,  Summoner,  Clerk,  Merchant,  Squire,  Franklin, 
Physician,  Pardoner,  Shipman,  Prioress,  Chaucer,  Monk, 
Nun*s  Priest,  Second  Nun,  Canon1 s  Yeoman,  Manciple,  and 
Parson  (reproduced  and  discussed  by  Piper,  Phil. Quart. , 
III [  19-24 ]  ,24sqq;  reproduced  in  color  in  the  Ellesmere 
facsimile) . 

Gg:  Reeve,  Cook,  Wife  of  Bath,  Pardoner,  Monk,  Manci- 
ple (reproduced  Chaucer  Soc. Autotypes,  LVI). 

Ox:  Miller,  Cook,  Man  of  Law  (Cook  reproduced  Bull . 
John  Rylands  Library,  XVII[1933],  following  p. 346). 

Ra3:  Friar. 

Except  for  the  Friar  in  Ra3,  all  the  Pilgrims  are  rep- 
resented on  horseback,  that  is,  as  they  appeared  on  the 
pilgrimage;  but  in  most  other  respects  the  pictures  in 
the  various  MSS  differ. 

First,  as  to  the  kind  of  picture  and  its  position:  in 
El  the  figures  are  always  in  the  outside  margin  of  the 
page,  opposite  the  beginnings  of  tales;  in  Gg  and  Ox,  the 
oblong  miniatures  are  in  the  text  space,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  tale;  in  Ra3  the  single  figure  is  represented 
in  his  pulpit  in  an  historiated  initial  beginning  the 
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Friar's  tale.   In  Ox  the  miniatures  are  surrounded  by  a 
plain,  narrow,  double  frame  of  gold  and  color;  in  Gg,  by 
a  band  composed  of  crude  scalloped  ornaments  drawn  in 
greyish  ink.   Similar  bands  of  decoration  surround  the 
names  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Pro  and  some  of  the  glosses  (see 
below,  p. 602). 

Second,  in  the  types  of  figures  used  to  represent  the 
different  Pilgrims  and  the  extent  to  which  they  depend 
upon  Chaucer's  text,  the  MSS  vary  considerably.   No  one 
Pilgrim  occurs  in  all  four  MSS,  but  the  Cook  is  found  in 
three  and  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  variation  in  fa- 
cial and  figure  types,  in  costume,  and  in  other  details. 

In  El,  the  Cook  is  dressed  appropriately,  though  Chau- 
cer does  not  describe  his  appearance.   He  rides  bare- 
headed in  a  short  red  tunic  and  an  apron.  His  leg  is 
bare,  with  a  bandage  on  the  shin,  and  above  and  below 
that  the  "mormal"  of  A  386;  his  toes  protrude  from  a  hole 
in  his  broad-toed,  clumsy  strap  slipper. 

In  Ox,  also,  the  Cook  rides  bareheaded.  His  hair  is  a 
mass  of  tight  curls;  his  jerkin  (of  leather?),  fastened 
in  front  with  "points",  or  laces,  has  a  high,  slightly 
flaring  collar;  the  long,  tight  sleeves  rolled  back  from 
the  wrist  as  if  for  work,  suggest  the  Cook's  occupation 
(as  does  also  his  apron)  but  not  the  poverty  he  professes 
(A  4341).   His  hose  are  laced  with  points;  his  high- 
topped  shoes,  flaring  away  from  the  ankle,  are  laced  at 
the  sides  and  have  very  long  pointed  toes.   As  his  leg 
is  clothed,  no  mormal  is  visible. 

If  the  figures  in  El  and  Ox,  though  different,  at 
least  suggest  the  appearance  of  the  Cook,  in  Gg  there  is 
no  indication  that  he  was  of  so  lowly  a  calling.   He 
wears  a  full  gown  of  mauve  material  which  looks  like  vel- 
vet, edged  at  neck  and  wrists  and  apparently  lined  with 
brown  fur,  its  wide  sleeves  elaborately  embroidered  with 
green.   On  his  head  is  a  voluminous  draped  green  chaperon, 
also  embroidered. 

In  El  and  Ox  the  Cook  rides  without  saddle  or  stir- 
rups; in  Gg  he  has  an  embroidered  saddle  with  stirrups, 
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large  spurs,  and  a  short  sword  in  an  embroidered  sheath. 
The  horse  in  El  is  rough  shod,  the  nails  showing  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  shoes;  in  Ox,  the  horse  is  also  heavily 
shod,  the  heads  of  the  nails  showing  in  the  hoofs;  in  Gg 
the  horse  shows  no  nails  in  the  shoes;  he  is  a  queer 
beast,  rather  like  a  llama  --  long-necked,  short-legged, 
and  ox-eyed,  with  a  shaggy  coat  and  his  tail  tied  up 
smartly  in  a  knot.   In  El  the  Cook  carries  a  three- 
pronged  flesh-hook  in  one  hand  and  flourishes  his  hat  in 
the  other.   In  Ox  a  rope  halter  with  knots  in  the  end  is 
looped  over  the  Cook's  left  wrist;  in  his  right  hand  he 
carries  a  large  meat-chopper.   In  Gg  the  Cook  holds  his 
left  hand  lightly  on  the  rein  which  hangs  loosely  on  the 
horse's  neck;  in  his  right  hand  he  carries  over  his 
shoulder  a  long-handled  whip  with  two  knotted  lashes. 

From  the  foregoing  comparison  it  appears  that  the  El 
artist  not  only  had  read  his  text  and  made  use  of  the 
only  two  details  of  the  Cook's  appearance  which  Chaucer 
gives  —  his  poverty  and  his  mormal  —  but  supplied  other 
details  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  the  Cook  as  a  type, 
though  entirely  inappropriate  for  a  cook  riding  on  a  pil- 
grimage; but  the  mediaeval  artist  was  primarily  not  natu- 
ralistic but  symbolic;  cf.  the  Clerk's  books,  the  Physi- 
cian's bottle,  the  Monk's  hounds.  The  artist  of  Ox, 
also,  apparently,  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
a  cook,  though  he  disregards  Chaucer's  details.   But  the 
Gg  artist  neither  follows  the  text  nor  shows  any  sign  of 
realizing  what  manner  of  man  he  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent.  The  other  Pilgrims  as  represented  in  the  three  MSS 
show  the  same  differences  in  the  attitude  of  the  artist 
toward  his  subject. 

Third,  the  style  of  painting  in  the  four  MSS  is  dif- 
ferent.  The  Pilgrims  in  El  are  sprightly  little  figures 
on  horses  which  to  some  extent  seem  to  suit  the  charac- 
ters of  their  individual  riders  (cf.  Piper,  op .  c  1 1 . ) . 
There  is  a  strong  element  of  illustration  in  these  pic- 
tures, and  not  much  modelling  in  faces  or  figures,  which 
are  differentiated  rather  as  types  than  as  individuals. 
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The  technique  and  quality  of  the  painting  differs  among 
the  pictures  in  El  (see  below),  but  the  general  manner  of 
applying  the  paint  is  in  flat  color  with  white  for  the 
high  lights.   The  six  pictures  by  the  artists  designated 
here  as  Hands  1  and  2  in  the  later  part  of  El,  however, 
show  some  knowledge  of  modelling  by  means  of  shading  in 
darker  and  lighter  tones  of  the  same  color.   The  figures 
of  Gg  are  considerably  larger  than  those  in  El  and  show 
greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  miniaturist  in  the 
representation  of  rounded  forms  and  in  the  individualiza- 
tion of  faces.   The  pigment  is  much  heavier  and  richer  in 
tone  than  in  El  and  has  a  shiny  surface,  almost  as  if  it 
were  mixed  with  oil.   In  some  places  the  paint  has  flaked 
off.   The  method  of  applying  the  color  in  shading  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  the  six  pictures  in  El  referred  to  above, 
but  because  of  the  rich,  heavy  color  suggests  more  the 
work  of  a  painter  than  that  of  an  illuminator.   The  mini- 
atures in  Ox,  all  apparently  by  the  same  hand,  are  drawn 
with  firm,  continuous  outlines  and  lightly  tinted  with 
color.   The  ground  in  these  miniatures  is  unusual:  light 
green  in  the  foreground,  it  deepens  into  indigo  tov/ard 
the  horizon.  There  is  something  in  this  use  of  color  and 
in  this  type  of  drawing  which  suggests  early  woodcuts. 
The  single  Pilgrim  represented  in  Ra3  is  painted  rather 
crudely  and  with  little  or  no  attempt  at  modelling. 

From  this  comparison  of  the  Pilgrim  pictures  in  the  CT 
MSS  it  appears  that  the  differences  between  them  are  much 
greater  than  the  similarities  resulting  inevitably  from 
their  representation  of  the  same  subjects.   It  seems 
clear,  therefore,  that  no  one  MS  was  copied  from  or  even 
influenced  by  any  other,  as  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  the  case  had  the  artist  of  any  one  of  the  MSS  had 
access  to  any  of  the  others. 

III.  The  Vices  and  Their  Remedies  Illustrating  the  Par- 
son' s  Tale  in  Gg 
Representations  of  the  Deadly  Sins  and  their  Remedies 
are  found  in  Gg  alone  (for  reproductions,  see  Chaucer  Soc. 
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Autotypes,  LVI).   Only  three  of  these  (six  figures)  now 
remain,  the  leaves  containing  the  other  four  having  been 
torn  out  of  the  MS.  The  personifications  are  grouped  in 
pairs,  one  Sin  and  its  corresponding  Remedy  occupying 
each  of  the  rectangular  spaces  left  for  them  in  the  text. 
There  is  no  struggle  or  any  other  visible  relationship 
between  the  two  figures,  as  is  often  seen  in  mediaeval 
representations  of  them;  each  is  complete  in  itself  and 
is  unmistakably  labelled  with  the  name  beside  or  above 
it. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  in  the  Chaucerian  text  to 
suggest  these  symbolic  figures  and  a  discussion  of  all 
their  attributes  would  involve  a  more  thorough  search  in- 
to the  by-paths  of  mediaeval  iconography  than  can  be  un- 
dertaken in  this  study;  but  comparison  with  a  few  other 
mediaeval  representations  of  the  same  ideas  may  be  of  in- 
terest. 

The  idea  of  having  the  Vices  ride  on  symbolic  animals 
is  found  both  in  literary  works,  such  as  Gower's  Mirour 
de  l'Omme,  841-948  (cf.  Lowes,  PMLA.N.S. .  XXII,388sqq) 
and  the  15  C  Assembly  of  the  Gods  (EETS,  1896),  and  in 
pictorial  representations,  notably  a  MS  of  c.1390  (Bibl. 
nat.fr.  400,  described  by  Male,  L'Art  Rellgieux  de  la  Fin 
du  Moyen  Age ,  pp.355sqq).   The  animals  vary  considerably 
in  the  four  treatments:  the  only  one  that  is  the  same  in 
all  is  the  goat  for  Lechery.   In  Gg  and  the  Assembly 
(lines  622-30),  Envy  and  Gluttony  are  represented  riding 
on  the  wolf  and  the  bear  respectively.   In  the  Mirour, 
Envy  rides  on  a  dog,  and  Gluttony  on  a  wolf,  and  they  are 
thus  represented  in  the  Paris  MS  (Male,  op . c it . .  figs. 166 
and  170). 

In  general,  the  sex  of  the  human  figures  is  not  inher- 
ent in  the  symbolism;  indeed  the  symbolism  finds  expres- 
sion mainly  not  in  the  principal  figures  but  in  the  sub- 
sidiaries, the  beasts  they  ride  and  the  objects  they 
carry.   In  the  earlier  and  simpler  symbolism  of  the  An- 
cren  Riwle  there  are  no  human  figures:  "Gop  £auh  ful  war- 
liche,  vor  i  £isse  wildernesse  beoj)  monie  uvele  bestes: 
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liun  of  prude,  neddre  of  athi  onde,  unicorne  of  wreppe, 
beore  of  dead  slouhte,  vox  of  giscunge,  suwe  of  giver- 
nesse,  scorpiun  mid  te  teile  of  stinkinde  leccherie,  pet 
is  golnesse." 

In  the  Mirour  all  the  Vices  are  women,  as  the  form  of 
the  allegory  requires;  in  the  Assembly  they  are  men;  in 
the  Paris  MS  Lechery  is  a  woman,  and  Gluttony  a  youth,  as 
in  Gg,  but  Envy  is  a  monk,  while  in  Gg  this  Vice  is  a 
richly  dressed  man  in  a  furred  gown  and  draped  turban. 

The  symbolism  of  the  objects  carried  by  the  Vices  is 
in  general  not  difficult  to  understand.   In  the  Mirour 
each  Vice  carries  a  bird,  the  symbolism  of  which  is  usu- 
ally explained:  Envy  a  sparrow-hawk,  Gluttony  a  kite,  and 
Lechery  a  dove;  these  birds  correspond  exactly  to  those 
carried  by  the  same  Vices  in  the  Paris  MS.   In  Gg,  Glut- 
tony carries  in  one  hand  a  kite  which  is  feeding  on  an 
entrail  held  in  Gluttony's  other  hand;  Lechery  carries  in 
her  right  hand  a  bird  that  might  be  a  dove  (but  cf.  CT,  A 
626,  "lecherous,  as  a  sparwe);  Envy,  however,  has  no 
bird,  but  holds  in  his  left  hand  the  end  of  a  bone  on 
which  the  wolf  is  gnawing,  in  his  right  a  rope  attached 
to  the  wolf's  collar. 

The  Remedies  in  Gg  are  all  nimbed  women.   In  the  Mir- 
our they  are  also  women,  daughters  of  God  and  married  to 
Reason  (10064-67).   In  a  MS  in  the  Cluny  Museum  (803)  of 
the  late  15  C  or  early  16  C,  the  Virtues  are  represented 
with  the  nimbus.   The  only  other  attributes  of  the  Reme- 
dies for  which  parallels  have  been  found  are  the  heart 
and  crown  of  Charity,  both  of  which  occur  in  French  MSS 
of  c.1500,  e.g.  Bibl.nat.fr.  9608  (Male,  op.cit. .  fig. 
159).  The  triple  crown  of  Charity  may  represent  the  bib- 
lical reference  to  Charity (Love)  as  the  greatest  of  the 
theological  virtues;  the  sceptre  may  suggest  the  same 
idea.  The  heart  carried  by  Charity (Love)  in  Gg  is  winged 
and  flaming;  in  the  Mirour  t  strangely  enough,  the  mantle 
of  Envy  was  embroidered  with  burning  hearts  powdered  with 
serpents*  tongues  (871-76). 

Abstinence  also  wears  a  crown,  and  carries  a  pitcher 
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(water?)  in  one  hand  and  a  flower  in  the  other,  possibly 
the  moly  given  to  Odysseus  as  a  charm  against  the  sorcer- 
ies of  Circe  (cf.  0ED:1567  Golding  Ovid's  Met.  Ep.  Ded.  a 
IV  b,  "And  what  is  else  herbe  Moly  than  the  gift  of  stay- 
ednesse  and  temperance?" ) . 

Chastity  woars  no  crown;  she  carries  a  cross-headed 
spear,  the  point  of  which  has  pierced  the  head  of  a  hor- 
rible beast  (the  dragon  of  evil?)  on  which  she  stands. 

IV.  Special  Features  of  the  Pictures  in  El  and  Gg 

Because  of  the  exceptional  interest  of  the  pictures  in 
El  and  Gg  it  seems  worth  while  to  consider  each  of  these 
MSS  a  little  more  in  detail,  particularly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  1)  the  different  artists'  hands  recognizable 
in  each;  2)   the  relation  of  the  pictures  to  the  border 
decoration  and  the  text  writing  as  evidence  for  determin- 
ing the  order  of  procedure  in  the  making  of  each  MS;  3) 
suggestions  for  an  explanation  of  the  stylistic  peculiar- 
ities of  each. 

Certainly  three  and  probably  four  different  artists 
collaborated  in  painting  the  miniatures  in  El,  which  may 
be  distributed  among  them  as  follows: 

1.  The  Chaucer  portrait. 

2.  The  Monk,  Nun's  Priest,  Second  Nun,  Canon's  Yeoman, 
and  Manciple. 

3.  All  the  other  pictures;  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Parson,  precede  the  portrait  of  Chaucer.   These 
may  be  by  two  different  hands,  since  there  appears  to  be 
considerable  variation  in  quality.   Because  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  examine  the  MS  itself,  however,  but  only 
the  facsimile  and  photographs,  no  certain  grounds  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  styles  of  the  pictures  have  been  found, 
on  the  basis  of  which  they  can  be  devided  into  two  sepa- 
rate groups.   In  any  case,  it  would  appear  that  if  there 
were  two  artists,  they  were  working  simultaneously  and  in 
very  similar  styles.  The  fact  that  the  Parson,  the  last 
figure  in  the  MS,  was  done  in  this  same  style  seems  to 
show  that  the  artist  or  artists  of  the  first  part  of  the 
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MS  were  not  supplanted  by  those  of  the  later  (l.e.  Hands 
1  and  2)  but  continued  working  until  the  MS  was  finished, 
perhaps  side  by  side  with  them. 

The  principal  bases  for  distinguishing  the  pictures 
done  by  Hands  1  and  2  from  the  others  in  El  are :  a  dif- 
ference in  the  scale  of  the  figures  and  in  the  technique 
of  painting  the  faces  and  figures,  and  the  presence  of 
green  patches  of  ground  under  the  horses'  feet.   The  dis- 
tinction between  Hands  1  and  2  is  largely  one  of  quality: 
Hand  1,  who  painted  the  Chaucer  portrait,  has  a  more  del- 
icate and  careful  technique  of  laying  on  the  color, 
greater  skill  in  painting  the  flesh  of  the  face,  and  a 
softer  and  more  pleasing  color  scheme.  Moreover,  the 
patch  of  green  ground  under  the  horse's  feet  suggests 
grass  and  is  sprinkled  with  pink  daisies,  whereas  the 
ground  used  in  the  pictures  by  Hand  2  is  more  harshly 
colored  and  suggests  grass  only  in  a  very  sketchy  manner, 
without  any  of  the  flowerets.   The  proportions  of  the 
Chaucer  figure,  on  the  other  hand  (as  already  indicated) 
are  very  bad,  whereas  those  of  the  figures  by  Hand  2, 
though  somewhat  coarser  in  execution,  are  well  propor- 
tioned and  have  a  certain  dashing  quality  which  suggests 
not  a  slavish  imitator  but  an  artist  with  a  certain  a- 
mount  of  bold  skill  of  his  own,  working  on  the  general 
type  of  design  shown  in  the  Chaucer  picture. 

The  miniatures  which  survive  in  Gg  are  almost  certain- 
ly by  two  hands ,  as  follows : 

1.  Reeve,  Cook,  Wife  of  Bath,  and  Pardoner,  ff. 186-306. 

2.  Monk,  Manciple,  Envy  and  Charity,  Gluttony  and  Ab- 
stinence, Lechery  and  Chastity,  ff. 352-433. 

Chastity  is  inferior  to  the  others  by  Hand  2,  but  nev- 
ertheless probably  by  the  same  hand. 

The  principal  bases  for  distinguishing  these  two 
styles  are  the  facial  types  and  the  technique  of  model- 
ling them,  and  the  different  types  of  horses. 

In  Hand  1,  the  flesh  is  white  and  the  features  are  in- 
dicated in  brown  lines.   Red  splotches  on  the  mouth  and 
cheeks  suggest  the  modelling.  The  eyes  are  very  small, 
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with  heavy  eyelids;  the  far  eye,  instead  of  "being  lower 
than  the  near  one,  is  slightly  higher,  as  In  the  El  pic- 
ture of  Chaucer.  The  nose  is  too  much  in  profile  for  the 
three-quarter  view  in  which  three  of  the  four  figures  are 
represented.   The  hands  are  large  but  fairly  proportioned; 
the  figures  themselves  are  not  badly  drawn,  though  the 
modelling  is  superficial.  The  men's  faces  show  much  more 
character  than  that  of  the  Wife  of  Bath.  The  horses  are 
all  characterized  by  long,  thin  necks.   Some  of  them  have 
very  short  legs,  and  all  have  large  feet;  they  are,  in 
fact,  almost  modernistic  in  their  distortion  of  form,  and 
the  expression  in  their  eyes  results  in  a  strange  mixture 
of  the  human  and  the  brute  which  is  both  grotesque  and 
appealing.  The  best  of  them  is  the  Pardoner's  horse;  the 
worst,  the  Cook's. 

If  we  compare  with  these  curious,  short-legged  beasts 
the  two  cart  horses  depicted  by  Hand  2,  which,  queer  and 
misshapen  though  they  are  (especially  that  of  the  Manci- 
ple), are  much  more  fleshy  and  full  of  bone  and  muscle, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  the  distinction  between  the  two  ar- 
tists. Hand  2  has  a  good  deal  more  first-hand  knowledge 
of  modelling  with  color.  The  figures  of  the  Monk  and  the 
Manciple,  both  of  which  are  seen  in  profile,  are,  like 
the  horses,  heavy  and  solid,  and  the  folds  of  the  dra- 
pery are  deeply  shaded.  The  face  of  the  Monk  is  half 
hidden  by  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  but  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
chin  resemble  in  outline  those  of  the  Manciple,  Indica- 
ting that,  though  better  in  execution,  the  Monk  is  by  the 
same  hand. 

The  facial  type  of  Hand  2,  as  seen  in  the  Manciple,  is 
found  again  in  the  figures  of  the  Sins  and  their  Reme- 
dies. The  characteristic  feature  is  the  eyes,  which  have 
heavy  arched  brows  and  dark  pockets  under  the  eyes,  giv- 
ing the  face  a  look  of  dissipation.   Hand  2  has,  further, 
a  habit  of  shading  the  under  part  of  the  face,  round  the 
jaw  and  chin.  The  draperies  of  the  standing  figures 
spread  out  round  the  feet,  giving  the  lower  part  of  the 
figures  a  silhouette  resembling  the  flat  view  of  a  fish 
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tail  (cf.  especially  Chastity).   On  the  whole,  Hand  2  is 
really  a  better  artist  than  Hand  1,  who  appears  to  be 
following  a  style  which  he  has  merely  seen,  rather  than 
employing  one  which  he  has  mastered  for  himself,  as  seems 
to  be  true  of  Hand  2. 

The  second  point  of  special  interest  regarding  the 
miniatures  in  El  and  Gg  is  whether  or  not  they  were 
painted  in  the  MSS  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  decora- 
tions, or  added  later,  and  if  a  part  of  the  original 
scheme,  in  what  order  the  work  on  the  various  parts  of 
the  decoration  was  done. 

In  the  case  of  El,  the  evidence  is  very  confusing.   It 
has  always  been  more  or  less  generally  believed  that  the 
pictures  were  added  after  the  MS  was  finished  —  perhaps 
some  considerable  time  after.  Positive  evidence  for  this 
theory,  however,  is  almost  entirely  lacking,  since  the 
style  of  all  the  pictures  is  suitable  to  the  period  in 
which  the  MS  was  made  (the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of 
the  15  C).   Mr.  H.  C.  Schulz  of  the  Huntington  Library, 
who  has  very  kindly  examined  the  MS  carefully  for  evi- 
dence on  this  point,  stresses  the  importance  of  the  curi- 
ous double  outline  of  the  Franklin's  horse,  which,  he  ex- 
plains, "is  the  result  of  tracing  the  outline  of  the 
horse  onto  the  vellum  with  some  dull-pointed  stylus  and 
with  very  heavy  pressure,  leaving  a  deep  impression  on 
the  vellum.   Then,  in  applying  the  colour,  the  upraised 
edges  received  more  colour  and  the  depression  less,  pro- 
ducing what  appears  to  be  a  double  outline."  Mr.  Schulz 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  this  impression  appears  not  only 
on  the  leaf  containing  the  Franklin  (the  third  leaf  of 
the  quire)  but  on  the  two  preceding  leaves,  but  does  not 
apparently  extend  into  the  preceding  quire.  This  is  a 
very  important  point  in  determining  whether  the  picture 
and  the  decoration  were  put  in  at  the  same  time.  The 
legs  of  the  Franklin's  horse  (which  is  outlined  as  de- 
scribed above)  interrupt  the  scroll  of  a  branch  of  the 
decoration,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  horse  was  at 
least  outlined  before  the  decoration  was  painted.  The 
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depression  caused  by  the  stylus  as  described  above  would 
be  unalterable,  as  the  illuminator  would  realize,  and 
hence  he  must  adjust  the  tip  of  the  branch  to  the  horse's 
feet. 

One  additional  fact  concerning  the  tracing  of  the 
horse  should  be  noted:  the  outline  of  his  back  passes  di- 
rectly across  the  figure  of  the  Franklin,  indicating  that 
the  horse  alone,  without  the  rider,  was  traced.  Perhaps 
this  was  done  from  a  model  in  a  pattern  book,  which,  with 
the  rider  added,  was  a  little  too  large  for  the  space 
left  by  the  illuminator  in  planning  this  page,  thus  mak- 
ing the  picture  look  crowded.   On  the  other  hand,  suppos- 
ing the  horse  to  be  outlined  unalterably,  it  is  difficult 
to  guess  why  the  illuminator  in  painting  the  border  did 
not  adjust  the  branches  which  interfere  with  the  picture, 
unless,  indeed,  some  part  of  the  decoration  also  was 
fixed.   This  might  have  been  true  of  gold  leaf,  which  was 
regularly  put  on  before  the  color,  and  burnished  so  as 
not  to  injure  the  painting.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
the  facts  seem  to  demonstrate  clearly  on  this  page  that 
the  order  of  the  v/ork  was  as  follows:  1)  planning  the 
page  by  sketching  in  the  initial  letters  and  the  border 
decoration,  leaving  space  for  the  pictures  and  applying 
the  gold  where  needed;  2)  writing  the  text;  3)  sketching 
the  Pilgrim  figures;  4)  painting  the  border  decoration; 
5)  painting  the  figures.   The  evidence  for  the  last  step 
in  the  series  is  the  fact  noted  by  Capt.  R.  B.  Haselden, 
Curator  of  MSS  at  the  Huntington  Library,  that  in  every 
case  where  it  appears  that  the  decoration  of  the  border 
overlaps  the  figure  (e.g.  in  the  Man  of  Law  picture), 
what  has  actually  happened  is  that  the  paint  of  the  fig- 
ure, superimposed  over  the  decoration,  has  now  scaled  off. 

The  appearance  of  the  impression  of  the  outline  in  the 
Franklin  picture  only  on  the  two  preceding  leaves  raises 
another  interesting  point  regarding  the  manner  of  decora- 
ting MSS.   It  seems  certain  that  the  double  leaves  of  the 
quire  (of  which  the  Franklin  is  on  f.iii)  lay  one  on  top 
of  the  other  in  their  proper  order  when  the  Franklin's 
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horse  was  traced;  it  has  usually  been  supposed  that  the 
work  was  done  on  each  leaf  of  a  MS  laid  separately,  al- 
though there  are  many  instances  of  the  limitation  of  dis- 
tinctive styles  of  decoration  in  the  same  MS  to  certain 
quires.   In  El  there  are  two  other  pictures,  the  Squire 
and  the  Shipman,  in  which  the  horse  is  outlined  by  a  sim- 
ilar depressed  line  to  that  used  on  the  Franklin's,  but 
in  both  these  cases,  the  impression  does  not  show  on  the 
preceding  leaves  because,  as  Mr,  Schulz  noted,  the  blunt 
stylus  has  been  used  more  lightly;  these  do  not  furnish 
any  evidence,  therefore,  on  the  point  raised  by  the 
Franklin  picture.  Whether  or  not  this  throws  some  new 
light  on  procedure  in  illumination  or  is  merely  an  in- 
stance of  irregularity,  it  at  any  rate  furnishes  a  meas- 
ure of  proof  that  the  figures  in  El  were  put  in  while  the 
MS  was  still  in  quires. 

The  Chaucer  portrait  in  El  furnishes  another  bit  of 
evidence  for  the  conclusion  that  the  pictures  are  contem- 
poraneous with  the  rest  of  the  decoration.   The  initial 
A  was  originally  sketched  in  much  nearer  the  horse ' s  nose 
and  moved  to  the  right  v/hen  the  initial  was  painted. 
Probably  also  the  upper  part  of  the  vertical  bar  was 
pushed  out  into  the  margin  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
fit  more  pleasingly  around  the  head  and  hand  of  the  fig- 
ure. Thus  even  these  larger  Pilgrim  figures  in  a  differ- 
ent style  from  the  smaller  ones  in  the  first  part  of  the 
MS  seem  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  dec- 
oration. 

In  further  support  of  the  contemporary  date  of  the 
pictures  and  the  decoration  is  the  fact  that  on  none  of 
the  pages  containing  figures  between  the  sprays  of  the 
border  is  there  evidence  of  any  considerable  amount  of 
erasure  of  decoration,  as  would  have  been  necessary  if 
the  picture  had  not  been  planned  and  spaces  left  vacant 
for  them  originally  (cf.  all  other  decorated  pages  in  El 
not  containing  pictures,  where  the  spaces  between  the 
sprays  are  filled  with  tendrils  and  motifs). 

The  last  picture  in  El,  the  Parson,  offers  a  puzzling 
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problem.  The  style,  as  already  noted,  is  that  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  MS  rather  than  that  of  Hands  1  or  2 
as  designated  above.   Moreover,  although  the  figure  is 
much  too  small  for  the  space  left  for  it,  a  part  of  the 
hair-line  sprig  attached  to  the  interlaced  knot  on  the 
border  bar  has  been  erased,  apparently  in  order  not  to 
interfere  with  the  figure.  Whether  this  was  done  when 
the  miniaturist  finished  his  picture,  or  by  the  illumina- 
tor himself,  cannot  be  determined.   It  looks,  however,  as 
if  the  space  might  have  been  intended  for  a  larger  figure 
of  the  type  found  in  the  preceding  six  pictures,  but  for 
some  reason  was  left  for  another  artist  (one  of  those 
working  on  the  earlier  part  of  the  MS). 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  in  El  all  the  dec- 
oration —  initials,  borders,  and  pictures  —  is  as 
nearly  contemporary  as  work  on  so  elaborate  a  MS,  requir- 
ing a  considerable  time  to  complete,  could  be. 

As  to  Gg,  the  problem  is  slightly  different.  The  min- 
iatures of  most  of  the  Pilgrims  are  surrounded  by  frames 
of  crude  penwork  in  the  ink  of  the  text,  as  are  also  the 
glosses  and  the  names  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Pro;  the  illus- 
trations of  the  Vices  and  Remedies  in  the  Parson's  tale, 
however,  have  no  such  frames.  This  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  scribe  was  responsible  for  the  miniature 
frames.  There  are  two  scribal  hands  recognizable  in  the 
text,  and  two  miniaturists  and  illuminators.   Possibly 
miniaturist  and  illuminator  was  the  same  person,  since 
the  use  of  color  in  shading  as  well  as  the  kinds  of  col- 
ors seem  to  correspond  in  miniature  and  border.  Both 
miniatures  and  borders  have  an  amateurish  appearance 
though  displaying  some  knowledge  of  an  advanced  technique 
of  modelling  in  color,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
decoration  in  Gg  was  the  work  of  two  or  more  non-profes- 
sional persons.   If  the  scribe  and  miniaturist  were  not 
the  same  person  in  the  case  of  the  miniatures  with  pen- 
work  frames,  then  the  frames  must  have  been  added  after 
the  pictures  were  finished,  for  in  some  cases  (as  the 
Wife  of  Bath,  the  Reeve,  and  the  Cook)  the  framework  is 
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interrupted  by  the  head  of  the  figure.   Whether  the 
scribe  and  the  illuminator-miniaturist  were  the  same  per- 
son, therefore,  there  seems  no  way  of  determining  cer- 
tainly; in  any  case,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Org  pictures  were  painted  at  the  same  time  the  MS  was 
written. 

Finally,  as  to  the  source  of  the  styles  of  the  pic- 
tures in  El  and  Gg,  no  final  conclusion  can  be  drawn, 
since  no  close  parallel  for  the  styles  of  either  has  yet 
been  found.  El  seems  to  be  in  the  English  tradition  of 
the  early  15  C,  with  a  rather  rudimentary  and  convention- 
al type  of  modelling,  great  interest  in  detail,  and  a 
narrative  and  illustrative  purpose.  The  placing  of  the 
figures  in  the  margin  suggests  prototypes  among  East  An- 
glian MSS,  both  earlier  (the  Luttrell  Psalter,  c.1340, 
B.M.  MS  Add. 42130)  and  of  the  same  time  (a  Norwich  Mis- 
sal, B.M.  MS  Add. 25588) .   In  such  MSS  the  patch  of  green 
ground  is  also  found.  The  styles  of  the  pictures  in  El, 
therefore,  are  assuredly  English  in  origin. 

As  to  Gg,  both  the  pictures  and  the  decoration  remain 
a  puzzle.   Although  both  artists  are  so  individual  that 
exact  parallels  for  their  work  might  be  impossible  to 
find,  the  general  milieu  out  of  which  it  came  ought  to  be 
identifiable.  But  not  even  this  can  be  done  v/ith  assur- 
ance.  If  these  artists  were  English,  they  must  represent 
some  queer  provincial  phase  of  English  style;  but  the  ad- 
vanced technique  of  shading  and  the  rich  pigments  do  not 
indicate  that  kind  of  work.   An  alternative  explanation 
is  that  they  were  foreigners,  or  at  least  were  under  for- 
eign influence.  There  does  seem  to  be,  in  fact,  some 
slight  similarity  to  certain  details  in  Dutch  MSS,  espe- 
cially in  those  associated  with  Utrecht  about  1430.  The 
problem  is  too  involved  to  be  treated  here,  but  it  may  be 
remarked  as  pertinent  that  the  survival  of  early  motifs 
with  conventional  markings,  such  as  in  Gg's  decoration, 
occurs  also  in  Dutch  MSS,  combined,  as  in  Gg,  with  the 
fully  shaded  forms.   The  figure  painting  in  Gg  is  based 
on  a  modelling  technique,  crude  and  in  many  cases  misun- 
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derstood,  but  unmistakable  in  principle.   A  similar  ambi- 
tious but  imperfect  modelling  technique  is  responsible 
for  the  rough  work  often  found  in  Dutch  MSS.   And  final- 
ly, mauve  color  such  as  is  used  for  the  Cook's  gown  in  Gg 
is  very  commonly  found  in  Dutch  MSS  and  is  rare  in  late 
English  ones. 

The  evidence  is  incomplete  and  no  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  this  alone  (cf.  also  Dialect).   In  view,  how- 
ever, of  certain  grounds  for  associating  Gg  with  Jacque- 
line of  Bavaria  (see  Description,  Provenance)  it  is  worth 
noting  that  more  of  the  peculiarities  characteristic  of 
the  illumination  of  this  MS  seem  to  be  traceable  to  Low 
Country  style  than  to  any  other  source. 


Conclusion 

In  this  attempt  to  describe  briefly  the  outstanding 
decorative  features  of  the  28  illuminated  CT  MSS,  space 
has  not  allowed  any  one  point  to  be  dealt  with  exhaus- 
tively.  As  noted  at  the  outset,  such  a  series  of  MSS  is 
most  interesting  because  it  is  representative  of  the 
trend  of  development  in  illumination  during  the  period 
covered.   In  the  CT  MSS  only  one  important  phase  of  illu- 
mination in  15  C  England  is  not  represented  —  the  Flem- 
ish (Bruges)  style  introduced  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.   On  the  other  hand,  only  one  CT  MS  —  Gg  —  fails  to 
fit  into  the  scheme  of  development  outlined  for  the  rest. 
The  CT  MSS,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  may  be  taken  to  be 
typical  in  quality  and  style  of  the  kind  of  books  made  in 
English  shops  for  the  reader  of  literary  tastes.   It  may 
be  that,  like  some  illuminated  copies  of  the  works  of 
Lydgate,  Hoccleve,  and  Gower,  some  of  the  CT  MSS  were  or- 
dered by  or  for  royal  or  noble  patrons,  but  unfortunately 
very  little  evidence  of  such  ownership  remains,  owing  to 
the  loss  of  the  first  leaves  of  many  of  the  CT  MSS.  More- 
over, the  fact  must  be  noted  that  whereas  in  the  case  of 
these  other  authors  copies  of  their  works  were  made  in 
their  own  lifetime  for  presentation  to  their  royal  or  no- 
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ble  patrons,  in  the  case  of  Chaucer,  no  surviving  MS  is 
believed  to  have  been  made  until  after  his  death.   On 
the  basis  of  the  amount  and  the  quality  of  the  decora- 
tion, however,  such  MSS  as  El,  Boe,  Ds,  and  Ra3  (the  best 
of  the  CT  MSS)  compare  favorably  with  the  better  repre- 
sentatives of  successive  phases  of  book-making  in  15  C 
England. 

--  Margaret  Rickert. 
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In  the  descriptions  of  the  extant  MSS  we  have  given 
under  Provenance  all  the  evidence  we  had  for  earlier  own- 
ers of  these  MSS.  Here  we  list  chronologically  all  ear- 
lier owners  mentioned  in  wills,  sales  catalogues,  dia- 
ries, letters,  and  other  documents,  so  far  as  known  to 
us.   In  some  instances  the  MSS  mentioned  can  be  identi- 
fied, either  certainly  or  with  some  degree  of  probabil- 
ity, with  extant  MSS;  but  often  this  is  impossible  either 
because  the  MS  has  actually  disappeared  or  because  the 
description  of  it  is  too  imperfect. 

1417.  Richard  Sotheworth  (d.  c.1419)  to  John  Stopyndon 

(d.  1447/8) 

In  his  will  dated  St.  Andrew's  Eve,  1417,  and  proved 
20  May  1419  (PCC  44  Marche),  Richard  Sotheworth  leaves 
"quendam  librum  meum  de  Canterbury  Tales"  to  John  Stopyn- 
don (N.and  Q.,  2S,  11,26).   The  will  was  sealed  at  South 
Morton,  Berkshire,  a  few  miles  from  East  Hendred  (men- 
tioned in  the  will  as  "Esthenreth" ) ,  to  which  the  testa- 
tor had  been  appointed  rector  2  Nov.  1417  (CPR,  1416-22, 
p. 124). 

Sotheworth  was  possibly  of  the  family  of  Sarnie sbury, 
near  Warrington,  Lancashire.  Although  he  does  not  appear 
in  the  pedigree  (VCH  Lanes.,  111,354),  this  shows  a  Mat- 
thew as  younger  brother  of  Sir  Gilbert  and  of  Richard, 
temp.  Edward  III,  and  a  Matthew  was  recorder  of  London  in 
1401  (Reg.Braybrooke,  f .clxxxxiij ) ,  and  might  have  been 
Richard • s  father . 

Stopyndon  seems  to  have  been  of  a  Canterbury  family 
and  must  have  been  born  before  1400,  as  he  was  a  clerk  in 
Chancery  in  1416-17.  He  was  Keeper  of  the  Hanaper  before 
he  became  Master  of  the  Rolls;  he  was  also  trier  of  peti- 
tions in  Parliament;  and  he  held  many  church  offices, 
among  them  the  archdeaconries  of  Colchester  and  Dorset. 

606 
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He  was  Master  of  Eastbridge  Hospital,  Canterbury,  and  In 
his  youth  was,  like  Sotheworth,  rector  of  "Esthenreth" . 
His  will  (Reg .Stafford,  f .148)  shows  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  wealth;  he  leaves  a  bequest  of  valuable  plate  to 
the  King,  and  mentions  "ymagines"  and  "SteynedWerk" ;  al- 
so, several  religious  and  grammatical  books,  but  no  Chau- 
cer. He  mentions  as  his  kinsmen  Thomas  and  Robert  Cha- 
worth.  The  only  name  mentioned  In  his  will  that  suggests 
association  with  any  extant  MS  of  CT  is  "William  Norman- 
ton";  but  Ad3,  in  which  the  name  of  Richard  Normanton 
(16  C)  appears,  is  not  early  enough  to  have  been  the 
Sotheworth  MS. 

Numerous  references  to  the  career  of  Stopyndon  occur 
in  Le  Neve,  Rolls  of  Pari.,  CPR,  and  elsewhere;  for  his 
Canterbury  connection,  see  especially  HMC,  IX, 138-39. 

Both  Sotheworth  and  Stopyndon  were  clerks  in  Chancery. 
From  the  early  date  of  the  bequest  it  seems  Improbable 
that  the  MS  Is  extant;  it  shows  no  connection  with  any  of 
the  few  MSS  known  to  have  been  written  before  1420. 

1420.   John  Brinchele  to  William  Holgrave  (alive  1435) 

In  his  will  (Com.Ct .London,  More,  f .lxiij  ),  dated  4 
July  1420  and  proved  xiij  kal.  Sept.,  John  Brinchele, 
citizen  and  tailor  of  London,  made  among  other  bequests 
the  following:  "Item  lego  Willelmo  Holgrave  vt  sit  vnus 
executorum  meorum  vj  s!  viij  d1  et  optimum  arcum  meum  et 
librum  meum  vocatum  Talys  of  Caunterbury."   It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  he  bequeathed  also  a  Latin  and  an 
English  Boethius  De  Consolatione  Philosophiae.  For  ful- 
ler text  of  the  will,  cf .  Spurgeon,  1,25-26,  and  Furni- 
vall>  Fifty  Earliest  English  Wills,  EETS,  p.!36n. 

The  only  man  of  this  name  found  In  the  early  15  C  was 
of  Southwark,  1405-8,  and  clearly  a  man  of  wealth  (cf . 
CCR,  1402-5,  p. 529;  1405-6,  pp. 352, 468) .   There  are  ref- 
erences in  the  Hustings  Rolls  to  a  14  C  John  Brynchele 
and  his  wife  Margery,  and  his  son  John,  who  married  Ag- 
nes, widow  of  Richard  de  Upton  (HR  104[56]);  but  the  fa- 
ther at  least  seems  to  have  been  a  goldsmith  of  All 
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Saints,  Bread  Street. 

There  was  also  a  chandler,  named  William  Brynchele, 
alias  Atte  Lee  or  De  la  Lee,  whose  will  in  1402  (PCC  2 
Mar che 5  shows  that  he  had  bought  property  of  the  execu- 
tors of  Simon  de  M or don,  a  distant  relative  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer.   It  may  be  remembered  also  that  a  certain  Atte 
Lee  was  with  Thomas  and  Lewis  Chaucer  in  the  Welsh  expe- 
dition of  1404. 

A  William  Holgrave,  named  in  the  will  of  David  Hol- 
grave  the  Elder  in  1405  (Nth  Cg  Wills,  II,  Surt.Soc.  116, 
p. 250)  was  perhaps  the  man  named  in  John  Brinchele's 
will.   He  was  described  as  a  tailor  in  1422  and  1429 
(Lond.and  Mdax  FF,  1,182;  Cal.LB  K,  pp. 120-21);  and  was 
perhaps  the  William  Holgrave,  citizen  and  draper,  whom 
Robert  Fitzhugh,  Bishop  of  London,  d. 1435/6,  described 
as  "fidelissimo  amico  et  servitor!  meo",  leaving  to  him 
and  hi3  wife  valuable  bequests  (TIth  Cy_  Wills,  II,  Surt. 
Soc.  116,  1,43) . 

There  is  no  further  trace  of  the  MS. 

1450/1.   Sir  Thomas  Cumberworth  to  "Annes"  Constable 

In  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Cumberworth,  of  Somerby,  by 
Glanford  Brigg,  Lincolnshire,  dated  15  Feb.  1450/1  ( Lines. 
Dioc.Doc. ,  EETS,  p. 49),  among  many  other  bequests,  which 
show  that  the  testator  was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  af- 
ter bequests  to  his  "TJevewi. grand  -nephew]  Robert  Consta- 
bull",  Sir  Thomas  adds:  "And  I  will  my  nese  Annes  his 
wiffe  haue  a  pare  bedes  of  corall  gawdid  with  gold  and  a 
ryng  with  A  diademund  ;/erin  and  my  boke  of  the  talys  of 
cant yr bury.   I  will  my  neis  Dam  Annas  Constabull  [mother 
of  Robert]  hafe  a  pare  bedys  of  corall." 

Besides  service  books,  Cumberworth  left  several  books 
of  a  religious  character,  some  of  which  came  from  Grace 
Dieu  Priory,  Leicestershire  (cf.  Paltsits,  "The  Petworth 
MS  of  Grace  Dieu",  Bull.  TT.Y.  Pub  .Lib.,  Nov.  1928),  but 
named  no  other  secular  books . 

While  it  is  impossible  to  identify  hi3  copy  of  the  CT, 
from  his  date  and  connections  it  could,  If  it  is  extant, 
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be  one  of  a  very  few  unidentified  MSS :  Ph1,  Ph3,  Pw,  or 
PI (now  a  fragment) . 

In  Ph1(see  Description)  the  name  John  Eglesfeld  is 
probably  that  of  a  man  whose  mother  was  granddaughter  of 
the  "Anne a"  who  inherited  the  CT  (Harl.Soc,  XVI, 107  and 
64-65) .   But  the  writing  of  Ph1  seems  to  be  rather  later 
than  1450 . 

Neither  Ph3  nor  PI  contains  any  clue  to  its  early  own- 
ers; but  both  are  close  textually  to  Pw,  which  was  owned 
by  Henry  Percy,  fourth  Sari  of  Northumberland  (d.1489), 
for  whom  Cumberworth ' s  grand-nephew,  Robert  Constable, 
serjeant-at-law,  was  man  of  business  and  executor.   It  is 
of  course  also  possible  that  the  Earl  had  Pw  from  Consta- 
ble and  that  this  was  Cumberworth' s  MS.   Not  one  of  these 
MSS  suggests  Lincolnshire  as  the  place  of  origin,  but 
Cumberworth  had  many  connections  with  London  and  could 
have  got  his  MS  there . 

1458/9.  Sir  Thomas  Chaworth,  of  Wiverton,  Notts.,  to 

Robert  Clifton 

In  his  will  dated  16  Jan.  1458/9  (Test.Ebor.,  11,227- 
28),  he  bequeathed  three  English  books  by  title  --  "Poll- 
er onicon",  "Grace  de  Dieu",  "Orilogium  Sapiencie"--  and  a 
book  described  as  "a  nev/e  boke  of  Inglisse  ye  which  be- 
gynnyth  with  ye  lyffe  of  Seynt  Albon  and  Amphiabell  and 
other  mony  dyvers  lyf ez  and  thynges  in  ye  same  boke" . 
This  wa3  left  to  his  cousin,  Robert  Clifton,  squire;  the 
Grace  de  Dieu,  to  his  cousin,  Richard  Willoughby,  squire. 

Although  several  other  extant  MSS  contain  the  lives  of 
St.  Alban  and  St.  Amphibalus  (cf.  Brown,  Register,  No. 
2418),  the  only  one  that  answers  to  the  description  in 
the  will  is  Ph4(at  least,  ff.l-9l). 

The  family  shows  several  interesting  connections  with 
MSS.   Sir  Thoma3  himself  was  the  great -great -grandson  of 
Sir  Geoffrey  Luttrell,  owner  of  the  famous  Luttrell  Psal- 
ter (Leic.Arch.Soc,  XIII, 125).  Robert  Clifton  was  cer- 
tainly a  near  kinsman  of  the  Sir  Gerva3e  Clifton  who  mar- 
ried Maud  Willoughby,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Neville,  owner 
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of  SI1  (CPR,  1461-67,  p. 273)  —  from  the  date  probably 
his  son  (both  Robert  and  Gervase  were  Clifton  family 
names).  Richard  Willoughby,  the  other  cousin,  may  have 
been  Maud1 3  father  (he  was  a  Sir  Richard),  and  he  owned 
the  MS  containing  the  famous  "Crede  Play"  (Test .Ebor . , 
111,171). 

1459/60.  Thomas  Stotevyle,  of  Dalham  and  Denham,  Suffolk 
(d.  c. 1466/7),  to  Richard[?]  Stotevyle 
On  the  flyleaf  of  a  copy  of  the  "Summa  de  Penitent ia" 
of  Raymond  de  Pennaforte,  owned  by  Eric  Millar,  Esq.,  is: 
"Inventatorium  librorum  Thomae  Stotevyle  Anno  Henrici 
VI^1  xxxviij0  [1459/60]  in  oratorio  eiusdem  Thomae  exis- 
tente." 

In  this  list  of  forty  books,  in  which  the  "Summa"  it- 
self is  No. 27,  there  are,  among  volumes  of  law,  theology, 
medicine,  and  other  sciences,  and  history,  travel,  and 
service  books,  six  books  of  literature: 

No. 18  Narraciones  Cantuarienses 

No. 23  Alisaundir 

No. 28  Beufitz  de  Hamton' 

No. 29  Le  Sege  de  Ierusalem 

No. 32  Le  sege  de  Troye 

No. 35  Petrus  Plowman'. 
It  is  clear  that  Stotevyle  had  a  taste  for  literature. 

At  his  father1  death  in  1448,  he  was  forty  years  old 
( C IpM .  26  Hy  VI,  5);  both  men  were  members  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  and  became  governors  (Black  Bks .,  I,13,28sqq).  The 
owner  of  the  books  made  his  will  20  Dec.  1466  (PCC  21  Go- 
dyn) ;  there  is  no  date  of  probate,  but  it  was  probably 
proved  in  1467. 

In  the  detailed  will,  the  only  book  mentioned  is  a 
"decretal" (perhaps  No.l  of  the  list;  but  he  also  leaves  a 
"Decretall"  to  the  parson) ,  left  to  the  high  altar  at 
Dalham  for  tithes  forgotten,  but  "all  thapparaills  and 
ornamentez"  of  his  "oratorio"  at  Dalham  were  to  go  to  his 
son  Richard,  and  this  would  seem  to  include  the  books. 
It  is  possible  that  his  Chaucer  MS  is  He  or  Ne .  For 
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this  suggestion,  the  principal  reason  is  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  Stotevyles,  the  Heighams,  and  the 
Tollemaches.  Like  the  Stotevyles,  the  Heighams  were  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Lionel  Tolleraache  I  was  a  judge.  John 
Heigham  was  called  "cousin"  by  Lionel  III;  some  one  wrote 
the  name  "John  Hyam"  in  He;  Sir  Clement  Heigham  was  trus- 
tee for  the  settlement  of  Stotevyle »s  property.  Richard 
Heigham,  serjeant-at-law,  who  died  in  1500,  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  near  kinsman  of  Sir  Clement,  and  had  a  libra- 
ry of  law  books  and  other  books  ("all  my  odir  bookis"), 
besides  a  collection  of  borrowed  books  which  he  wished  to 
have  returned  to  their  owners  (will,  PCC  23  Moone) .  He 
had  a  "grete  bible"  left  him  in  trust  by  Richard,  son  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Starkey  (see  Ursewyk) .  Whether  this  is  the 
"Magna  bibilia"  which  was  No. 7  in  Stotevyle !s  Inventory 
and  is  now  MS  No. 65  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  we  do 
not  know.  Heigham  left  a  copy  of  "lynwode"  to  William 
Clopton  (see  Dodyngton) .   Perhaps  the  most  significant 
association  of  Stotevyle  and  Heigham  is  the  purchase  in 
1452/3  by  Thomas  Stotevyle  (the  owner  of  the  books), 
Thomas  Heigham,  and  Thomas  Westhorp,  clerk,  of  extensive 
properties  in  and  near  Helmingham  (Suffolk  Fines,  p. 304). 

Although  there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  identifying 
the  MS,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Stotevyle  CT  would 
have  perished  unless  by  accident,  and  of  the  extant  MSS 
either  He  or  Ne  seems  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  this 
MS. 

1462.  Giles  Tame[?] 

At  the  end  of  MS  HM  147  (Huntington  Library)  is  the 
following:  "Md  de  1  libr*  rem'  in  M  Egidie  Tame [Tanner?] 
de  fabul1  cantuare  in  f e '  s[?]  gregory  pape  An  dni  m° 
cccc  lxii  &0n.  This  seems  to  mean:  "Memorandum  about  one 
book  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Giles  Tame[Tanner? ]  fDe 
f abulia  cantuare f  on  the  feast  of  St .  Gregory  the  Pope 
in  the  year  1462." 

There  is  also  in  the  MS  "Nicolas  Leighe"  (15  C)  and 
"by  Robert  Paynell  of  Gray's  Inn"  (16  C),  and  a  note  that 
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the  MS  was  given  5  Dec.  1777  by  Frank  Smythies  of  Col- 
chester to  Ducarel  (cf.  DNB,  s_.v.).   On  f.l  Is  a  note  of 
the  bounds  of  Cranbourne  Chase,  Wilts.  The  MS,  an  En- 
glish translation  of  the  "Somme"  of  Frere  Laurent,  was 
bought  at  the  Ingilby  sale,  21  Oct.  1920,  by  Maggs . 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  the  CT  MS, 

c.1462.   John  Baron 

For  the  record  of  John  Baron  of  Amersham  as  owner  of 
a  MS  of  CT,  cf.  Description  of  Ii,  Provenance.  As  the 
name  is  written  in  Ii,  apparently  in  a  15  C  hand,  the 
identification  with  this  MS  seems  probable. 

1471.   Lady  Elizabeth  Bruyn  (d.  1471) 

Lady  Elizabeth  Bruyn  of  South  Ockenden,  Essex,  made 
among  others  the  following  bequests  (Trans .Essex  Arch. 
Soc,  N.S.,  11,56-57):   WI  will  that  Robert  Walsall  have 
the  boke  called  Canterbury  tales  and  one  gilt  cup*  w^  ye 
coveryng  and  one  sparuer  of  silke  and  a  diall  of  gold  and 
ij  hors  In  my  stable  and  j  double  harpe."  To  these  were 
added  "a  trunk  with  the  appurtenances"  and  also  small 
money  bequests  to  his  brother  Piers  and  his  sisters  Eliz- 
abeth and  Anne . 

From  the  nature  of  the  legacies  it  would  seem  that 
Robert  Walsall  stood  In  some  intimate  relationship  to 
Lady  Elizabeth  --  was  perhaps  a  kinsman,  as  is  suggested 
by  the  bequests  to  his  brother  and  sisters. 

Walsall^  father  had  been  in  the  Kingfs  household  (CCR, 
1413-19,  1,76,184)  and  he  himself  was  a  king's  ward  (CPR, 
1461-67,  pp. 210-11).  Although  when  he  died  in  1508,  the 
lands  he  held  in  chief  were  all  in  Leicestershire,  near 
Hinckley  (PRO,  E  150/1118),  his  family  came  from  Staf- 
fordshire (HCS,  N.S.,  1,220)  and  not  only  had  held  lands 
very  near  the  property  of  the  Vernons  but  were  remotely 
related  to  them  by  marriage.  Robert  Walsall^  grandfa- 
ther was  half-brother  to  the  great -grandmother  of  the  el- 
der Margaret  Vernon,  who  married  Nicholas  Agard  (cf.Ad3); 
cf.  Shaw,  I,App.,p.[38],  and  Nichols,  IV, 1, pp. 186, 188. 
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Their  common  ancestress,  Margaret  Zouche,  held  lands  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Vernon  and  Y/alsall  holdings 
(Hardy,  1,71),  and  her  family,  according  to  Nichols,  held 
the  manor  of  Worthyngton  (III,2,pp.727sqq) ,  near  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouche,  and  about  20  miles  north  of  Prolesworth, 
the  seat  of  Robert  Walsall.  The  name  "Worthyngton"  in 
15  C  dry  point  occurs  twice  on  f ,128b  of  Ad3.  Since  it 
was  a  fairly  common  surname,  its  presence  cannot  be 
stressed  for  the  possible  identification  of  Walsall's 
MS  with  Ad3.   On  f .44,  however,  there  is  another  name 
which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  case,  "Hocden",  on  a  red 
crayon  drawing  of  doubtful  meaning  (15  C ) .  This  was  con- 
ceivably intended  for  Ockenden,  which  was  spelled  in  many 
different  ways;  or  it  was  possibly  written  for  Hawkedon, 
Suffolk,  which  occurs  in  El.  The  chief  reason  for  the 
second  identification  lies  in  the  unmistakable  contamina- 
tion which  exists  between  Ad3  and  El;  and  the  chief  rea- 
son for  suggesting  the  possible  identity  of  Ad3  with  the 
Bruyn -Walsall  MS  lies  in  its  close  textual  agreement  with 
Ha5  and  dialectal  similarity  to  it  (East  Anglian) .  Since 
we  know  that  Ha5  in  the  15  C  was  at  Cotton,  Suffolk,  the 
birthplace  of  William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  hus- 
band of  Alice  Chaucer,  and  since  Sir  Ingelram  Bruyn,  from 
whom  Lady  Elizabeth's  husband  was  descended,  married  the 
daughter  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  great-uncle  of  William,  it 
seems  possible  that  the  MSS  may  have  been  copied  from  an 
exemplar  owned  in  the  De  la  Pole  family. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  add  that  the  will  of  Sir 
Ingelram  de  Bruyn,  who  died  in  1400  (Reg.Braybrooke,  f . 
ccccxviij),  not  merely  shows  the  same  kind  of  artistic 
luxury  as  appears  in  the  will  of  Lady  Elizabeth  in  1471 
but,  among  other  things,  bequeaths  to  his  squire  Thomas 
Edwards  "vnum  librum  cronlcarum  quern  idem  Thomas  scrip- 
sit".  This  suggests  that  Ad3,  which  is  some  ways  looks 
like  the  work  of  an  amateur  scribe,  though  a  we 11 -trained 
writer,  might  have  been  made  by  a  member  of  the  later 
Bruyn  household  • —  in  other  words,  that  the  Bruyns  were 
people  who  had  books  made  for  them  in  this  way. 
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1476(?).  Sir  William  Carraunt( Car aunt,  Carent) 

In  the  will  of  William  Knoyell(Knoyle)  In  1501  is  the 
following  (Somjs.Rec.Soc.,  XVI, 19-21): 

"As  for  a  book  called  Bocas  I  woll  that  my  son  have 
him  during  his  life  and  to  leave  him  in  the  place  for  his 
heirs  for  evermore  and  the  book  of  Canterbury  talys  I 
will  he  be  delivered  to  my  cousyn  William  Carraunt  for  I 
had  him  of  his  grauntfader ." 

The  "grauntfader"  referred  to  was  probably  William 
Carraunt  who  died  in  1476 .  He  was  a  squire  in  the  royal 
household  c. 25-30  Henry  VI  (PRO,  E  101/419/16,  pp. 34b, 36; 
and  Ibid.,  410/9,  p. 43;  also  Accts.Var.,  5/8).  His  bro- 
ther Nicholas,  who  was  principal  of  Vine  Hall,  Oxford, 
and  Dean  of  Wells,  was  also  secretary  to  Queen  Margaret 
(PRO,  DL,  28/5/8,  p. 16b);   in  his  will  he  named  a  Thomas 
Knoyell  as  a  kinsman  (Soms .Rec.Soc.,  XVI, 211 ) . 

This  William  Carraunt  was  probably  the  son  or  grandson 
of  a  William(b.l344,  alive  1422)  whose  arms  in  colors  are 
on  a  flyleaf  of  an  Illuminated  MS  of  Lydgatefs  Sege  of 
Troye,  now  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  (MS  Crawford  1); 
cf .  Bergen,  Troy  Book,  IV, 32.  The  wife  of  the  second 
William  was  Margaret  Stourton,  sister  of  John  Lord  Stour- 
ton,  grandfather  of  William  Lord  Stourton  (d.1523),  whose 
wife,  Thomasina  Lady  Stourton,  owned  En3.   It  is  there- 
fore possible,  If  not  probable,  that  Ena  is  the  Carraunt 
Chaucer  and  that  it  passed  to  Lady  Thomasina  from  her 
cousin  William  Carraunt  (d.1516),  to  whom  it  was  left  by 
William  Knoyell.  For  the  later  history  of  the  MS,  see 
Description  of  En2. 

Another  interesting  MS  once  owned  in  the  Stourton  fam- 
ily Is  the  Stourton  Psalter,  containing  the  Obit  of  Domi- 
na  Margarete  Stowretun  de  Stoure,  either  Margaret  wife  of 
John,  the  first  Baron,  1462,  or  Margaret  wife  of  William, 
the  second  Baron  (Quarltch,  Cat. No. 285,  Dec. 1909). 

Both  the  St our tons  and  the  Carratmts  must  have  known 
Thomas  Chaucer  and  had  special  reasons  to  be  interested 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  William  Stourton,  20  Feb.  1400, 
with  Geoffrey  Chaucer«s  friend,  Sir  Philip  la  Vache,  and 
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others,  was  enfeoffed  in  the  Pembroke  estates  In  Sutton 
Valence,  Kent  (CPR,  1399-1401,  p. 207);  in  1413  he  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Wylie,  Henry  V,  1,24-25) 
as  Thomas  Chaucer  was  in  1411  and  1414.  John  first  Baron 
Stourton  succeeded  Alice  Chaucer's  husband  as  keeper  of 
Charles  of  Orleans  (cf.Ps).   In  1437  he  became  royal 
chamberlain  (Nicolas,  Acts  PC,  VI, 313) ;  he  was  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  the  end  of  Henry  VI1 s  reign,  and  treas- 
urer of  the  King's  household  in  32  Henry  VI  (and  perhaps 
earlier  and  later;  cf.  PRO  DL  28/5/8,  p. 19b) .  His  son 
and  grandson  were  both  keepers  of  Petherton  Forest,  of 
which  both  Geoffrey  and  Thomas  Chaucer  had  been  offi- 
cials; cf.  PRO  Chanc.  Misc.,  bdle .  77/3,  No. 73, m. 2.  John 
Stourton  (d.1438),  uncle  of  the  first  Baron,  left  in  his 
will  a  silver  covered  cup  described  as  once  the  property 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (Soms .Rec.Soc. ,  XVI, 144 ) . 

Before  1445  John,  Baron  Stourton,  and  his  brother-in- 
law  William  Carraunt  were  among  the  trustees  of  John 
Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  Duke  was  a  nephew  of 
Joan  Beaufort  and  first  cousin  of  Thomas  Chaucer  (CPR, 
1441-46,  p. 349). 

Cl473(?).  William  Caxton 

The  MS  used  by  Caxton  for  his  first  edition  of  the  CT 
was  lent  or  given  or  sold  to  him  by  some  person  unknown. 
It  was  apparently  unbound,  for  when  Tc2(q.v.)  was  copied 
from  it  it  had  lost  some  leaves  and  been  disarranged;  af- 
ter which  it  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

Caxton *s  second  edition  (1484),  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
Prohemye  (Crotch,  The  Prologues  and  Epilogues  of  William 
Caxton,  pp  .90-91),  was  printed  from  a  copy  of  the  first 
corrected  by  a  MS  procured  for  him  by  a  patron.  The  new 
MS  was  a  very  good  one,  but  cannot  be  identified  with  any 
now  extant . 

1479.   John  Parmenter,  Commissary  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  (d.1485)  to  Walter  Nonne 
In  his  will  (PCC  19  Logge)  dated  17  August  1479  and 
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proved  1485,  occurs:   "Item  lego  Walter o  Nonne  vnum  li- 
brum  vocatum  Canterbury  tales." 

He  had  been  rector  of  Abingdon,  near  Northampton;  the 
will  refers  to  "all  my  possessions  in  Abyngdon  Rectory" . 
There  are  also  bequests  to  a  son  and  daughter  of  Walter 
Nonne  (one  of  family  plate)  and  to  two  other  Nonnes.   It 
would  seem  that  they  were  relatives,  living  probably  in 
Northamptonshire . 

This  connection  casts  some  doubt  upon  the  identity  of 
the  MS  with  Ph2(q.v.);  but  it  is  possible  that  Walter 
Nonne  sold  the  book  to  some  one  in  or  near  Canterbury, 
from  whom  it  went,  indirectly,  to  Canby  (1697), 

1479.  Sir  Thomas  Ursewyk 

Sir  Thomas  Ursewyk  of  Haver ing-at -Bower  and  Markes, 
Essex,  died  in  1479.   In  an  inventory  of  his  goods  (PRO, 
E  154/2/2)  is  a  short  list  of  books  in  his  chapel: 

Also  a  book  of  frenche  of  Cronekles  called  Frosard  pc « 
6s.  8d. 

Also  a  bok  of  frenche  called  Specl'm  Sci  Edwardi  pc1 
8d. 

Also  an  Englysch  boke  called  Maundevyle  pc ■  20d. 

Also  a  dyolog  of  ye  holy  Gost  in  French  pcf  3s #  4d. 

Also  a  bok  of  ye  Statut '  of  ye  Custumag*  pc •  6_s.  4d. 

Also  an  Englysche  boke  of  Cant 'bery  Talys  pc*  20_s. 
Two  facts  are  notable:  most  of  the  books  are  secular; 
and  the  value  set  upon  the  Chaucer  is  three  times  that  of 
the  highest  among  the  others.   The  MS  must  have  been  of 
a  somewhat  expensive  type. 

Ursewyk  was  recorder  for  London,  1453-71,  also  M.P. 
(Cal.LB  L,  Index),  and  in  1471  was  made  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer. 

The  difficulty  in  Identifying  his  MS  lies  in  the  as- 
tonishing number  of  connections  he  had  with  persons  asso- 
ciated in  one  way  or  another  with  extant  MSS .   In  the  In- 
ventory are  named  Sir  Humphrey  Starkey  (Hg),  William  Not- 
yngham  (LI2),  Richard  Barle  (Ha4),  John  Clopton  (Hk), 
Hugh  Bryce  (Caxton's  friend),  Elizabeth  Waldegrave  (El), 
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Edward  Wurseley  (lost  Worseley  MS?);  and  in  various  kinds 
of  business  he  was  associated  with  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland (Pw),  with  Thomas  Kent  (Fi),  with  John  Lord  Dyn- 
ham  (Ma),  and  others.  Ursewyk* s  wife  was  Anne  daughter 
of  Richard  Ryche,  who  died  in  1463  leaving  him  a  book 
called  "Musica  Ecclesia3tica"  and  other  books  to  be  sold; 
his  wife's  brother  was  Thomas  Ryche  (cf.Tc3).  Her  sister 
married  John  Walden,  whose  sister  married  Sir  Humphrey 
Starkey. 

On  the  whole,  if  Ursewyk* s  MS  is  extant  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  Hg,  which  shows  a  kind  of  linking  forward  to 
the  Starkeys  and  backward  to  Thomas  Chaucer.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Starkey *s  brother  was  ancestor  of  the  Eleanor  Star- 
key  who  in  the  16  C  certainly  owned  Hg.  He  was  connected 
with  Ursewyk  through  their  wives;  he  was  a  neighbor  in 
Essex;  he  was  frequently  associated  with  him  in  business; 
he  succeeded  Ursewyk  both  as  recorder  of  London  and  as 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Starkey *s  will  (PCC  25 
Logge)  shows  that  he  had  both  law  books  and  other  books, 
although  there  is  the  difficulty  that  he  ordered  his 
other  books  to  be  sold  by  his  executors.  He  died  in  1486. 
He  might  conceivably  have  taken  Hg  in  part  payment  of  the 
5  1.   which  Ursewyk* s  inventory  showed  that  he  owed  Star- 
key. 

Looking  backward,  we  find  that  Elizabeth  Ryche,  wife 
of  Ursewyk1 s  brother-in-law,  married  as  a  second  husband 
Sir  William  Stonor,  godson  and  possible  natural  son  of 
William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk;  both  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  had  been  wards  of  Thomas  Chaucer  (Stonor 
Letters,  I,xxvii) .   It  is  then  not  impossible  that  Hg 
went  to  the  Stonors  and  so  to  Elizabeth  Ryche,  Ursewyk, 
and  Starkey.  To  show  that  a  Thomas  Ursewyk  (whether  or 
not  of  the  Recorder's  family,  which  is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt)  earlier  had  connections  with  Thomas  Chaucer  him- 
self can  establish  no  more. 

c.1484.  William  Caxton 

The  "gentleman"  from  whom  Caxton  borrowed  the  MS  by 
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which  he  collated  his  first  edition  is  unknown  (see  above 
under  1478);  but  the  MS  cannot  have  been  any  MS  known  to- 
day; see  the  dissertation  by  Thomas  F.  Dunn  now  in  course 
of  preparation. 

1495.  Richard  Dodyngton  to  William  and  Richard  Clopton 

In  the  will  of  Richard  Dodyngton,  priest  of  Poxearth, 
made  and  proved  in  1495  (PCC  25  Vox),  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing bequest:   "Item  I  bequeeth  a  Book  of  Canterbury 
Taylles  vnto  my  maister  William  Clopton1  and  after  his 
Decease  vnto  my  godson  Maister  Richard  Clopton'. " 

From  the  long  and  interesting  will  in  English  which 
Dodyngton  says  that  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  it  has 
been  possible  to  establish  with  a  very  high  degree  of 
probability  that  his  MS  was  Hk.  Most  of  his  other  be- 
quests were  to  members  of  the  Clopton  family  and  their 
immediate  circle  and  to  his  parishioners  and  associates 
at  Foxearth.   The  D'Oylys,  who  owned  Hk  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII,  were  near  neighbors  of  the  Cloptons  and  were 
several  times  related  to  them  by  marriage.  Sir  William 
Clopton  did  not  die  until  1530  and  the  MS  may  have  passed 
from  his  family  to  the  D'Oylys  soon  after  his  death. 

That  the  book  was  a  MS  appears  from  the  fact  that  Dod- 
yngton leaves  a  number  of  other  books,  of  which  only  one 
is  described  as  "oon  prynted  prymer" .   It  is  especially 
interesting  to  note  that,  although  most  of  his  books  were 
religious,  he  had  a  "Balett  book".  From  the  writing  and 
style  of  Hk,  which  are  quite  unlike  those  of  the  MSS 
which  were  certainly  made  in  shops,  it  seems  possible 
that  the  MS  was  written  for  Dodyngton  by  one  of  the  can- 
ons in  the  neighboring  house  of  Clare;  but  of  this  there 
is  no  specific  evidence. 

The  name  "dodyngton"  in  En8(q.v.)  referred  to  a  Wilt- 
shire family. 

15  C.   John  Lord  Welles  (d.1499),  or  his  wife,  Cecilia, 
daughter  of  King  Edward  IV  (d.1507) 
In  MS  Royal  15  D.ii,  which  contains  (a)  La  Lumiere 
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as  Lais  (1291-95)  and  (b)  a  French  Apocalypse  (12  C  ver- 
sion), both  written  by  an  early  14  C  scribe,  f.211  is  a 
misbound  flyleaf,  containing  in  a  15  C  hand  a  list  of 
books.  There  are  thirteen  items  in  all,  including: 

In  prim*  a  boke  in  france  claked[sic]  pokelypes  (b) 

A  boke  of  caunturbere  tlase[sicl. 
The  other  secular  works  are : 

A  boke  of  Charlman 

A  boke  cald  ye  sheys[sege]  of  Jerusalem 

A  boke  cald  mort  arthre. 
On  f ,215b,  in  the  same  hand,  is  an  account  of  wood 
sales  in  Skendleby,  Bilsby,  Saleby,  Motherwood,  and 
Swinnwood( in  Aby)  —  all  in  the  same  part  of  Lincoln- 
shire. The  purchasers  include  Wyll3am  Walcar  in  Welles 
and  the  Parson  of  Cumberworth,  who  bought  something  in 
Burthorp.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  volume  (without 
mention,  however,  of  the  CT),  see  an  article  by  D.  D.  Eg- 
bert in  Speculum,  XI,446sqq,  proving  that  the  MS,  which 
had  previously  been  supposed  to  belong  to  Greenfield  Pri- 
ory, belonged  to  John  Lord  Welles.  The  reference  to  Ma 
nacur  in  my  nown  wondfland?]  in  modur  wodeM  may  mean  that 
he  himself  wrote  the  account  and  the  book  list. 

We  had  previously  worked  out  the  conclusion  that  the 
IAS  and  probably  the  listed  books  belonged  to  either  John 
Lord  Welles  or  his  wife.   The  name  "Ciecyl  Welles"  on  f .1 
and  the  general  character  of  the  books  suggest  that  the 
owner  was  probably  Lady  Cecilia. 

If  the  MS  is  still  extant,  it  is  possibly  Ry1,  which 
was  owned  before  1532  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  lands  named  in  15  D.ii.   The  grounds  for  identifica- 
tion are  not  very  strong.  William  Gaunce( Gaunt e) ,  who 
probably  owned  Ryx,  held  copyhold  land  of  Lady  Cecilia's 
great -nephew,  William  Lord  Willoughby,  or  his  widow;  Ed- 
ward Hall,  whose  name  as  "Edward  Hale"  may  be  in  Ry1, 
married  Lord  Willougihby's  sister.  The  four  short  pieces 
in  Ry1  might  have  been  of  special  interest  to  Lord  Welles 
and  his  wife.   In  No.l  there  is  a  reference  to  the  death 
at  Blore  Heath  of  James  Audley,  a  distant  kinsman;  Nos.  2 
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and  3  would  have  appealed  to  a  man  who  began  and  ended 
his  life  as  a  Lancastrian  and  who  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Yorkist  king;  and  the  printed  tract  discussed  a  pos- 
sible marriage  for  one  of  Lady  Cecilia's  sisters.  All 
these  facts  merely  indicate  a  possibility. 

There  is  also  something  of  a  case  for  Hax(q.v.). 

1501.  Thomas  Horde(Hordy,  Hord,  Hoord,  Hourd,  Whord) , 
Squire,  of  Bridgenorth,  Shropshire  (d. 1500/1) 
In  his  will  at  Canterbury,  dated  11  June  1498  and 
proved  3  Feb.  1500/1  (Sede  Vac,  Register  F,  f.l5a), 
Horde  left,  among  other  bequests,  MAn  English  boke  of 
Caunturbury  tallys"  to  "Rowland".  As  he  also  left  a  gown 
"furred  with  rausterfyllys"  to  "Rowland  Cravenir",  and  no 
other  Rowland  is  mentioned  in  the  will,  Cravenir  probably 
got  the  CT. 

The  family  was  prominent  in  Bridgenorth  from  the  14  C, 
members  serving  as  M.P.,  sheriff,  escheator;   they  were 
evidently  lawyers  ( Shropsh .Arch .Soc . ,  4S,  V,33sqq,232; 
Lists  and  Indexes,  IX, 118-19;  Owen  and  Blakeway,  1,224). 
A  Thomas  of  Hord's  Park,  near  Bridgenorth,  was  described 
as  "esquire",  35  Henry  VI  (A.D.  C  3377);  and  a  Thomas  was 
attorney-general  to  Henry  VII  ( Shropsh .Arch .Soc . ,  3S, 
VII, 332) .  Although  the  informal  will  does  not  read  like 
that  of  a  lawyer,  it  is  certain  that  the  squire  and  the 
attorney-general  were  related,  even  if  not  the  same  man. 

The  name  "Cravenir"  has  not  been  found.  That  it  was 
the  same  as  "Gravenor"  ::"Grosvenor"  is  suggested  by  con- 
nections of  the  Grosvenor  family  with  Bridgenorth  and 
with  the  Hordes.  Rowland  Gravenor  (son  of  William),  who 
died  in  1522,  had  lands  in  Claverley  (see  below)  near 
Bridgenorth  and  in  the  town;  he  had  a  son  William,  died 
1586,  who  was  buried  in  St.  Leonard's  Church  (as  Horde 
desired  in  his  will) .  Rowland  Gravenor  had  also  a  son 
Richard  (a  bequest  to  Richard  Cravenir  In  Horde's  will), 
died  c.1595,  whose  daughter  Margery  was  baptized  in  St. 
Leonard's  Church,  and  who  married  John  Hord  of  Hord's 
Park;  Rowland  had  also  a  great -nephew  Nicholas  (cf .  a  be- 
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quest  to  "Nicoll"  in  Horde1 s  will);  and  there  were  ten- 
ants named  Elliott  in  the  manor  of  Claverley  (cf.  Horde's 
bequest  "To  Elliott  a  cow" )•  For  the  Gravenor  family, 
see  B.M.  MS  Add. 28 733,  f .5sqq;  also  f .2;  and  Her .and 
Gen.,  IV, 481-82. 

The  identity  of  the  MS  is  uncertain.  There  was  a 
Whord-Otley  marriage  in  the  15  C,  and  there  were  at  least 
two  marriages  between  the  families  in  the  16  C  (Shropsh. 
Arch.Soc,  VII, 369;  Harl.Soc,  XXVIII, 251sqq ) ,  which  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  Ha8;  but  other  indications  in 
this  MS  seem  to  point  to  a  different  origin. 

Again,  a  grand -daughter  apparently  of  the  testator 
Thomas  Horde  married  John  Congreve  (d.1535),  who  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  certain  owners  of  Mg. 

Since  these  two  MSS  are  closely  related  textually  as 
well  as  dialectally  and  geographically  (Foxes  of  Ludford, 
Otleys  of  Pitchford,  Congreves  of  Stretton) ,  it  may  be 
that  the  Horde  MS  was  the  ancestor  of  kg  or  was  otherwise 
related  to  the  group  of  three. 

1508.  Margaret  Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond  (d.1509) 
In  her  will  dated  at  Hatfield,  15  Feb.  1509,  the  mo- 
ther of  King  Henry  VII  made,  among  other  bequests,  the 
following:  "To  John  St.  John  ...  Item  a  booke  of  velom  of 
Canterbury  tales  in  Englische"  (Spurgeon,  1,71,  quoting 
Memoir  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  by  C . 
H.  Cooper,  1874,  pp. 129, 134).   In  her  Testamentum  dated 
6  June  1508  (see  Nichols,  Royal  Wills,  pp. 356-64,  and 
Nicolas,  Test .Vet .,  11,516-24)  there  is  no  mention  of 
books,  but  John  St.  John  is  described  as  her  chamberlain. 

Margaret  Beaufort's  mother  was  Margaret  Beauchamp, 
whose  first  husband  was  Sir  Oliver  St.  John  of  Bletso, 
Bedfordshire;  their  grandson  was  the  legatee,  John  St. 
John,  who  died  in  1525,  leaving  three  sons  (Test .Vet ., 
11,524,612). 

It  is  possible  that  this  MS  was  Ds1.  The  identifica- 
tion is  suggested  by  the  elaborate  expensiveness  of  the 
MS  and  by  the  inclusion  at  the  end  of  a  poem  on  St.  Mar- 
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garet,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Countess,  The  date  sug- 
gested by  the  writing,  illumination,  and  general  style  of 
the  MS  would  fit  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  the  Lady 
Margaret  with  the  Earl  of  Richmond  (c.1455),  and  suggests 
that  it  might  have  been  a  wedding  present;  she  was  a 
great  lover  of  books. 

The  evidence  from  the  first  initial  is  worth  mention- 
ing though  its  interpretation  is  doubtful.   It  shows  a 
man  seated,  with  the  rays  of  the  sun  behind  him  and  sev- 
eral small  flowering  plants  in  the  ground  before  him. 
This  may  be  intended  to  represent  Chaucer  and  the  opening 
lines  of  the  CT;  but  the  figure  is  in  the  long  furred 
robe  of  a  mid-15  C  nobleman,  and  bears  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  conventional  portrait  of  Chaucer;  and  the 
flowering  daisy  plant  was  the  emblem  of  Margaret  of  Rich- 
mond.  If  the  MS  was  Ds1,  it  might  have  gone  from  John 
St.  John  to  his  cousin,  Lord  Berners,  who  had  a  library. 
The  earliest  arms  in  Ds1  are  those  of  Sir  Edmund  Knyvett 
and  his  wife,  who  was  Lord  Berners1  daughter  Jane.   Cf. 
Description  of  Ds1. 

Cf.  also  Seynt  John  (below,  16  C). 

1532.  William  Gaunce,  of  Theddlethorpe  St.  Helen* s 

In  his  will,  proved  16  April  1532  (Maddison,  Lines. 
Wills,  p. 8)  William  Gaunce  bequeaths  to  his  son  John 
"certain  inglysh  bokes:  Legenda  aurea,  Crownacles,  Can- 
terbury tales,  and  lyttylton  teners".   Miss  Spurgeon,  who 
quotes  the  bequest,  spelling  the  name  Gaunte,  thinks  the 
Chaucer  was  a  Caxton;  but  see  Description  of  Ry1,  under 
Provenance . 

1540.   Sir  William  Cavendish 

In  a  MS  catalogue  of  1540  of  the  library  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cavendish  at  Uorth  Awbrey  near  Lincoln,  are  listed: 
"Chaucer,  Froyssarte  Chronicles,  a  boke  of  French  and 
English"  (Spurgeon,  1,82,  from  Hunter's  Who  Wrote  the 
Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  p. 21).   The  description  suggests 
that  all  three  were  MSS,  the  last  without  a  title  that 
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the  cataloguer  recognized. 

1556.   Sir  William  More  (1520-1600),  of  Loseley,  Surrey 

A  catalogue  of  his  books  made  by  Sir  William  More  Au- 
gust 20,  1556,  includes:   ttItm.  chausore  ...  v  s."  (Arch. 
XXXVI, 290).  This  migjit  be  a  Caxton  or  a  Thynne,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  was  printed.   None 
of  the  books  listed  with  it  was  necessarily  a  MS. 

16  C .   John  Seynt  John 

In  MS  Balliol  329,  a  miscellany  containing  a  Herbal, 
a  Book  of  Remedies,  Lydgate  and  Burgh «s  Secreta  Secret o- 
rum,  and  the  Envoys  from  Lydgate* s  Pall  of  Princes,  there 
is  on  f .172  a  list  of  romances  including  "Partinope,  the 
Pylgrymage  of  the  Sowle,  Tales  of  Canterbury,  the  book  of 
Chevalleris,  Maister  of  the  Game,  and  Sydrake",  15  C. 
The  book  In  which  this  list  is  written  belonged  to  John 
Seynt  John,  since  that  name  (16  C)  Is  written  on  ff.  20a 
and  173b;  also,  on  f ,88b  is  a  reference  to  the  "manour  of 
Ashwicke  in  the  countie  of  Bedford' t!,  which  belonged  to 
the  St.  Johns  of  Bletso.   The  booklist,  however,  was  not 
written  by  him  but  considerably  earlier. 

The  name  "Harry  Dyffeld"( ?) ,  on  f ,172b,  has  not  been 
found.  And  there  seems  no  way  to  tell  which  of  the  sev- 
eral John  St.  Johns  of  Ashwick  in  the  16  C  wrote  his  name 
in  the  MS. 

The  Walter  Harte  whose  name  is  on  the  flyleaf  might  be 
a  prebendary  of  Bristol  who  died  1735/6,  aged  85  (Le 
Neve,  1,227) .   He  shows  no  connection  with  any  earlier 
owner. 

The  MS  was  given  to  Balliol  by  the  Rev.  George  Con- 
ingsby  in  1759-60. 

1585.   Francis  Russell,  Second  Earl  of  Bedford  (?1527- 

1585) 

In  an  inventory  penes  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Woburn 
Abbey  of  goods  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  second  Earl 
of  Bedford  (probably  Russell  House,  Strand;  possibly 
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Chenies),  made  after  his  death  in  1585,  there  is  mention 
as  being  in  one  of  the  attic  rooms,  among  the  works  of 
"Zingliw  and  other  Puritan  books,  of  "An  old  boke  of 
Chawcer  in  parchement  written  hande".  No  value  was 
placed  upon  it,  although  most  of  the  other  goods  were 
valued. 

If  this  was  a  CT,  it  was  possibly  the  same  as  that 
listed  above  under  St.  John,  since  Bedford  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John  St.  John  of  Bedfordshire.   It  is 
conceivably  Ld2,  which  contains  the  names  of  several  lit- 
erary men,  among  them  Gascoigne  and  Churchyard,  who  were 
patronized  by  Bedford;  it  also  contains  the  motto  adopted 
be  Bedfordfs  father,  "Che  sara  sara" . 

1666.  Sir  James  Ware  (1594-1666) 

Among  the  MSS  belonging  to  Henry  Hyde,  second  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  listed  in  Bernard,  II, ii, 1-15,  are: 

No. 81  Sir  Geoffrey  Chaucer s ' [sic]  Works,  fol. 

No. 82  Old  English  Poetry,  Compil!d  by  Sir  John 

Gower 
This  collection  consisted  largely  of  the  MSS  of  Sir  James 
Ware,  purchased  by  Clarendon  in  Dublin  in  1686.  We  have 
not  seen  the  Catalogue  said  to  have  been  published  in 
Dublin,  1688.   In  a  London  sales  catalogue  of  1692  (B.M. 
S.C.924)  No. 81  is  also  "Chaucer,  folio". 

c.1670.  Coventry  School 

In  two  17  C  MS  catalogues,  listing  only  six  MSS  in  the 
School  Library,  No. 4  is  described  in  practically  identi- 
cal terms:   "Chaucers  workes  in  Parchment,  with  his  Effi- 
gies in  his  Habit  in  the  beginning  of  the  Booke"  (cf .  MS 
Tanner  268,  f .49,  Art .9,  c. 1670/1;  and  Harley  695,  f .313 
[p.639],  of  about  the  same  date).  No  other  Chaucer  is 
named. 

In  Bernard's  Catalog! ,  II,i,33,  the  School  is  listed 
as  having  17  MSS,  of  which  No. 12  is  described:  "John  Lyd- 
gate»s  Poems,  painted  and  gilded,  Lydgate's  lifetime". 

The  first  article,  however,  is  Hoccleve»s  De  Regimine 
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Principum,  and  in  the  long  list  of  contents  which  follows 
is  included  Lydgatefs  Siege  of  Thebes  and  a  "Preioure  to 
our  Lady  made  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer"  (the  ABC).   No  copy  of 
Chaucer's  "works"  is  listed. 

Although  it  is  possible  that  there  was  a  copy  of  Chau- 
cer's "works"  at  the  School  before  1670,  which  had  disap- 
peared before  1697,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  "Effigies" 
referred  to  was  a  copy  of  the  one  usually  found  in  Hoc- 
cleve*s  poem,  which  led  the  early  cataloguer  to  suppose 
that  the  poems  were  by  Chaucer  (cf .  T.  Sharp,  Hist .and 
Antiq.of  Coventry,  p.l75,n.).   The  MS  containing  the  ABC 
seems  to  have  been  at  Coventry  in  1871  but  has  since  dis- 
appeared. An  ex-headmaster,  who  had  looked  for  it  in 
vain,  found  out  that  the  daughters  of  a  predecessor  made 
scrapbooks!   (This  information  was  communicated  orally.) 

1686.   Arthur  Annesley,  Earl  of  Anglesey  (1614-86) 

Bagford  says  the  Earl  of  Anglesey  bought  whole  libra- 
ries.  In  the  sales  catalogue  of  his  library,  25  Oct. 
1686,  No. 5  is:   "Geffrey  Chaucer  the  Ancient  English 
Poet,  his  Works,  most  curiously  written  upon  Vellum  and 
the  great  Letters  Guilded,  with  flourishes  in  Gold  and 
Colours.  Folio." 

This  can  hardly  be  Ra3,  which  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  been  owned  by  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull  (cf .  below,  un- 
der 1698),  nor  Ds1,  which  apparently  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  L'Estrange  family.   There  are  several  possibilities, 
but  no  certainty. 

The  statement  in  DNB  that  Anglesey  was  the  first  peer 
to  devote  time  and  money  to  collecting  books  is  inaccu- 
rate, but  he  was  a  zealous  collector.   His  Diary(B.M.  MS 
Add. 18730)  refers  occasionally  to  books,  but  makes  no 
mention  of  a  Chaucer  MS. 

The  title  is  also  written  "Anglesea"  in  contemporary 
documents. 

1688.   John  Maitland,  Duke  of  Lauderdale  (1616-82) 

In  his  sales  catalogue  (Benj.  Walford),  dated  30  Oct. 
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1688,  No.l  In  "English  MSS"  is:  "The  Works  of  Sir  Geof- 
frey Chaucer,  curiously  writ  upon  Vellum  and  gilded  very 
ancient ." 

Not  identifiable  with  certainty. 

1692.  Thomas  Tenison,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1636- 

1715) 

While  Tenison  was  still  a  parish  priest  he  established 
in  his  parish  of  St.  Martin 's-in-the -Fields  a  public  li- 
brary, described  in  Tenisoniana  et  Dugda liana,  by  E.  G. 
(Edmund  Gibson),  Oxford,  1692.   Among  the  books  described 
as  belonging  to  Tenison  were  those  deposited  with  him  by 
Clarendon  (see  above,  under  Ware,  1666),  who  was  so  of- 
fended that  he  removed  his  MSS.   Tenison  himself  seems 
never  to  have  owned  a  Chaucer  MS,  as  has  been  suggested. 
The  Tenison  library  is  said  to  have  been  sold  in  1861. 

1695.   Roger  Belwood  (d.1695) 

In  his  sales  catalogue  (by  John  Bullord),  among  the 
Polio  MSS,  No. 110 (p. 35)  is:   "Geffrey  Chaucer's  Works, 
the  greatest  part,  fairly  written  on  Vellom."   Belwood 
was  a  serjeant-at-law  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  man  of  that  name  whom  Pepys  (Diary,  ed.Wheatley, 
VIII, 226)  called  "a  conceited  silly  fellow,  but  one  they 
make  mightily  of."   It  has  been  suggested  that  Belwood* s 
Chaucer  is  Pp,  but  the  evidence  is  decidedly  against  this 
suggestion. 

1697.  Dr.  Francis  Bernard  (1627-98) 

In  the  Catalogl  of  1697  (11,1,89)  only  one  Chaucer  MS 
is  listed  as  owned  by  Dr.  Francis  Bernard:  No. 3579. 10. 
Works.  Imperfect. 

In  the  sales  catalogue  of  Dr.  Bernard^  books  (1698), 
under  "English  Books  in  Divinity,  History,  etc.  Folio" 
(including  also  printed  books),  are  the  following  en- 
tries (Pt.II,37): 

No. 142  Chaucers( Geoffrey)  Tales,  Imperfect.  0.4.2 
No. 156  Chaucer s( Geoffrey)  Works.  0.3.0 
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It  Is  possible  that  one  of  these  was  the  MS  listed  In 
1697,  but  the  descriptions  are  very  vague.   It  is  also 
possible  that  both  were  the  two  MSS  owned  later  by 
Charles  Bernard  (q.v.);  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  the 
identification.  Dr.  Francis  Bernard  is  not  known  to  have 
been  related  to  the  surgeon  Charles  Bernard  (see  below, 
1710-11),  but  both  were  on  the  staff  of  St.  Bartholomew^ 
Hospital. 

1697.  Edmund  Canby,  of  Thorn,  Yorkshire 

Among  the  MSS  reported  to  Bernard  ( II, I, p. 360,  No. 
9185)  by  D.  Abraham  Pryme,  the  sixth  was:   "All  the  works 
of  Old  Chaucer  in  long  folio.  This  Vol.  belong«d  to  the 
Monastery  of  Canterbury.   Penes  D.  Edmund  Canby  de  Thorn, 
in  Com.  Ebor.11   It  was  still  owned  by  Canby  when  used  by 
Urry.   It  Is  certainly  Pha(q.v.). 

1697.  Samuel  Hoadly  (1643-1705) 

In  Bernard  (II,i,250)  No. 8729  is  thus  described: 
"Chaucer^  Works.   Penes  Samuelem  Hodley,  Scholae  Gram- 
mat,  apud  Hackney  prope  Londlnium  Moderatorem." 

The  description  of  the  owner  as  the  master  of  Hackney 
Grammar  School  identifies  him  as  the  father  of  Bishop 
Benjamin  and  Archbishop  John  Hoadly  (cf .  DNB  for  all 
three).  He  became  schoolmaster  at  Norwich  in  1700.  For 
the  probable  identity  of  his  MS  with  Dd,  see  Description 
of  Dd. 

1698.  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull,  Kt .  and  Bar.  (1602-85) 

Sir  Norton  Knatchbull  was  M.P.  for  Kent,  temp.  Charles 
I,  and  for  New  Romney,  temp.  Charles  I  and  II,  and  is 
described  by  Wotton  as  a  person  of  great  learning  (Bar, 
of  Engl.,  1,401) . 

Among  the  "Libri  MSS  in  fol."  listed  in  the  sales  cat- 
alogue of  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull  (by  J.  Bullord,  22  June 
1698),  Pt.2,  there  are  two  which  concern  us: 

"39.  Chaucers  Works  finely  written  on  very  large  vel- 
lum, and  the  Capital  Letters  finely  illuminated." 
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"44.  A  Fragment  of  English  History  imperfect.  Cato 
in  Latin,  and  translated  into  English  verse,  also  a  com- 
plaint against  Fortune  in  Verse.  A  Remembrance,  How  that 
Henry  VI  is  truly  born  Heir  unto  the  Crown  of  France  by 
Lineal  Succession,  as  well  by  his  Fathers  side  Henry  V 
as  by  Katherine  Queen  of  England  his  mother.  Written  at 
Paris  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Warwick  by  J.  Lydgate  Monk 
of  Bury.  An  abstract  out  of  the  Chronicles  in  Latin  of 
Girardus  Cornubiensis  the  Chronicler  of  the  West  Saxons, 
of  the  Life  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  translated  into 
English  at  the  Request  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  Lady 
Talbot  Fourguile  and  Lisle  (by  Lydgate).  Richard  Belling 
Esq.  his  good  Counsel.  Chaucers  Tales  in  Verse  and 
Prose.  The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Edward  the  Confessor  (by  Lyd- 
gate). The  Lyfe  of  St.  Fremond  (by  Lydgate).  Several 
ballads  by  Chaucer,  and  his  supplication  to  K.  Richard; 
also  Balsams  Ballad,  Characters  of  the  Kings  of  England 
(Wm.  I  to  H.  VI).  Characters  of  the  Apostles.  Gesta  Ro- 
man or um  ....  A  complaint  in  verse  from  Boethius  and 
others ." 

The  description  of  No. 39  is  not  sufficiently  definite 
to  admit  of  certain  identification.  It  might  be  Ha*,  but 
the  statement  that  it  is  "on  very  large  vellum"  suggests 
rather  Ra3,  possibly  owned  later (1736/7)  by  Thomas  Scla- 
ter  Bacon. 

The  description  of  No. 44,  however,  clearly  identifies 
it  as  Ha3,  in  spite  of  the  errors  of  Fourguile (for  Four- 
nivale),  Belling(for  Selling),  Balsams (for  Halsams),  etc. 
It  must  have  passed  directly  or  indirectly  from  one  of 
the  Fullers  to  Knatchbull,  and  so  to  Jekyll  and  Harley. 

1701.  Unknown 

The  "Reviser"  of  Jeremy  Collier !s  Great  Hist.,  Geog., 
Geneal.,  and  Poet.  Dlctlonarie,  2nd  ed.,  1701,  declared 
that  he  had  a  Chaucer  "Manuscript,  in  which  he  Laments 
the  Liberties  he  had  taken  in  some  Parts  of  his  Poems, 
inconsistent  with  Modesty  and  Religion.   This  Manuscript 
is  now  in  the  Hands  of  the  Reviser."  Cf .  Spurgeon,  1,289. 
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As  the  title-page  of  the  second  edition  describes  the 
work  as  "Revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged  to  the  year 
1688  by  Jeremy  Collier",  and  as  we  cannot  learn  that 
there  was  any  other  reviser,  it  seems  probable  that  Col- 
lier himself  was  the  owner  of  the  MS.  The  fact  that  it 
contained  the  Retraction  is  not  enough  to  identify  it. 

1709.  Sir  Edmund  King,  M.D.,  Physician  to  Charles  II 

(1629-1709) 

In  his  sales  catalogue,  Nov.  28,  1709  (John  Harding), 
p. 55,  No. 58  is:   "Chaucer's  Works  with  other  Poetry  (vel- 
lum)." 

Dr.  King  had  also  a  Troilus  (No.49),  a  Hoccleve  (No. 
19),  and  other  interesting  MSS. 

1709(?).  Henry  Hyde,  Second  Earl  of  Clarendon  (1638- 

1709) 

In  1686,  while  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Clarendon 
purchased  the  library  collected  by  Sir  James  Ware  (d. 
1666).  A  catalogue  of  the  MSS  is  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  in  1686  and  in  London  in  1690  (DNB)  and 
was  included  in  Bernard's  Catalogl  (1697),  II, ii, 3-15. 
The  only  Chaucer  MS  listed  is  No. "81.  Geoffry  Chaucer s • 
[sic]  Works."  A  note  written  in  the  MSS  Room  copy  of 
Bernard  at  the  British  Museum  says:   "These  MSS  were  cat- 
alogued for  public  auction  in  a  4*°  size  —  without  date 
--  but  no  sale  seems  to  have  taken  place  and  they  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  after  his 
death  were  sold  by  auction." 

The  catalogue  here  referred  to  seems  to  be  "Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  a  Person  of  Honour  ....  with  near  1000 
Choice  MSS"  (n.d.),  of  which  at  least  two  copies  are  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  copy  with  the  call  number  S.C. 
921. [2]  is  wrongly  dated  1700;  in  the  MSS  Room  copy  (P.R. 
2. 2. a. 41)  the  date  1709  Is  pencilled  and  Clarendon fs  name 
is  given  as  owner.   In  this  catalogue  three  Chaucer  MSS 
are  listed: 

207.  Chaucer's  Works,  MS 
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211.  Chaucer* s  Tale  and  several  tracts  of  Lydgate, 
MSS,  folio,  bound 

355.  Chaucer  on  vellom,  MS. 
It  is  possible  that  the  first  of  these  is  the  same  as 
No. 81  in  the  Bernard  list  (cf .  also  under  1692,  Tenison), 
and  that  Clarendon  obtained  two  more  Chaucer  MSS  after 
1686  or  had  them  already  among  his  books  in  England;  but 
as  the  problems  about  the  Clarendon  sales  did  not  present 
themselves  while  the  sales  catalogues  were  accessible  to 
us,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  140  MSS  listed  in  Bernard 
were  included  among  the  1000  of  the  undated  catalogue  or 
not . 

The  delay  in  the  sale  of  Clarendon's  MSS  and  the  un- 
certainty as  to  when  it  really  occurred  may  be  connected 
with  the  fact  that  c.1697  Cornbury  and  "at  least  a  part 
of  its  library"  were,  because  of  his  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, sold  to  his  brother  Laurence,  who  to  spare  his 
pride  kept  the  sale  secret  till  his  death  (DNB) ;  but  Lady 
Lewis* s  statements  concerning  the  matter,  though  author- 
itative, are  very  Indefinite.  For  the  three  Chaucers  see 
further  under  Chandos,  1746/7. 

1711.  Charles  Bernard  (1650-1710),  eminent  surgeon  and 

bibliophile 

In  his  sales  catalogue  of  March  22,  1710/1,  under  Fo- 
lios, are  listed  two  Chaucer  MSS: 

678.  Imperfect.  0.5  s. 

679.  Upon  vellum,  imperfect.  0.15  s. 

These  are  possibly  SI2  and  SI1.  In  Bernard  (1697) 
Sloane  is  not  listed  as  having  any  Chaucer  MSS;  in  1712 
he  lent  Urry  the  two  now  in  the  British  Museum  as  Sloane 
1685  and  1686.  Against  the  identification  of  them  with 
Charles  Bernard *s  MSS  is  the  absence  from  the  flyleaves 
of  such  notes  as  Bernard  is  said  to  have  written  in  his 
books  (see  DNB,  s_.n.  Charles  Bernard). 

1716.  Thomas  Rawlinson  (1681-1725),  bibliophile 

In  a  letter  to  William  Brome  (Bodleian  Lib.  MS  Rawl. 
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Lett.  13,  f .141)  dated  28  Feb.  1715/6,  Thomas  Hearne 
says:  "Dr.  Terry  hath  not  Mr.  Rawlinson 's  Copy,  at  least 
he  does  not  find  It .   I  remember  that  it  was  a  small  old 
MS:  but  I  did  not  take  down  the  Title,  and  have  no  other 
note  about  it  then  this,  viz.  'June  16th(Mond.)  1712. 
Recd  of  Mr.  Rawlinson  a  Chaucer  for  Mr.  Urry,  which  I  de- 
livered to  Mr.  Urry  the  same  day.'"  (Spurgeon,  1,342). 
The  MS  was  later  returned.   It  was  purchased  at  Thomas 
Rawlinson's  sale  (March  4,  1733/4,  T.  Ballard,  pt.16,  No. 
649)  by  Richard  Rawlinson  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
Bodleian;  see  Description  of  Ra1 . 

1731.   Peter  Le  Neve  (1661-1729),  Norfolk  Antiquary 

In  the  sales  catalogue  (John  Wilcox,  22  Feb.  and  19 
March  1730/1;  B.M.  S.C.270)  No. 453  is  described  as  "Troi- 
lus  and  Cresseides  of  Chaucer."   It  is  said  to  have  been 
bought  by  James  West  for  10  £.  6  d.  He  seems  to  have  re- 
sold it  to  Harley  for  11,  1  s.;    It  is  now  Harley  4912. 
For  description  and  facsimiles,  see  Root,  The  MSS  of 
Chaucer  j s  Troilus,  Chaucer  Soc,  1st  S.,  XCVIII,31sqq. 

1737.  Thomas  Sclater  Bacon  (d.1736) 

In  his  sales  catalogue  (March  14,  1736/7)  No. 2075  is: 
"Chaucer's  Works,  MS  on  Vellum  illuminated."  Fetched  5 
1.  12  s. 

As  the  MS  was  mentioned  by  Thomas  Morell  before  1737 
and  is  not  known  by  this  name  to  any  later  Chaucer  schol- 
ar, It  seems  probable  that  it  went  to  Richard  Rawlinson, 
who  is  known  to  have  bought  at  the  Sclater  Bacon  sale;  If 
so,  it  is  Ra3.   Other  MSS  from  his  sale  are  in  the  Raw- 
linson and  the  Sloane  collections. 

Thomas  Sclater,  of  Linton,  Camb.,  near  Saffron  Walden, 
a  barrister,  inherited  a  great  property  from  his  uncle 
(or  great -uncle?)  Sir  Thomas  Sclater  of  Catley  Park,  Lin- 
ton; in  1717  he  married  Elizabeth  Bacon,  whose  estate  he 
had  bought  In  1708,  and  added  her  name  to  his  own.  He 
was  M.P.  for  Cambridge  1722-36.  He  was  a  great  collector 
of  MSS.  Cf .  Camb.  Antig.  Soc.,  IV,128sqq. 
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Before  1745.  Morell  Thurston  (d.1747),  of  Rochester 

His  MS  undoubtedly  included  Ph1  and  B.M.  MS  Add. 9832, 
later  divided  into  two  parts.  For  information  about  the 
MS  and  the  evidence  for  identifying  it  with  Ph1,  see  De- 
scription of  that  MS. 

1747 ♦  James  Brydges,  Earl  of  Carnarvon  and  Duke  of  Chan- 

dos  (1673-1744) 

In  the  account  by  Timothy  Thomas  of  MSS  used  for 
Urry«s  edition  (B.M.  MS  Add. 38181,  f.106),  the  MS  said 
to  have  been  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  is  recogniza- 
ble as  certainly  our  Enx(q.v.).   There  was  no  peer  with 
that  title  at  the  date  of  the  loan,  as  the  title  had 
lapsed  with  the  death  of  Charles  Dormer,  second  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  on  29  Nov.  1709,  before  Urry  began  his  work, 
and  was  not  revived  until  19  Oct.  1714,  when  it  was  con- 
ferred on  James  Brydges,  who  later  (in  1719)  was  created 
Duke  of  Chandos .   But  Thomas  was  writing  after  1714  and 
undoubtedly  was  using  the  title  then  held  by  Brydges. 

How  long  Brydges  kept  En1  is  uncertain.  When  it  next 
appears  —  among  MSS  used  by  Tyrwhitt  —  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Edward  Haistwell.  Curiously  enough,  it  now  con- 
tains the  bookplate  of  an  earlier  Edward  Haistwell,  dated 
1718.   It  seems  entirely  possible  that  Brydges  sold  it  to 
the  elder  Haistwell  very  soon  after  coming  into  posses- 
sion of  the  three  Chaucer  MSS  formerly  belonging  to  the 
second  Earl  of  Clarendon;  see  above,  1709(?). 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Brydges  owned  any  other  Chaucer 
MSS  at  the  time  he  lent  En1  to  Urry.   If  so,  he  would 
probably  have  lent  them  also.  We  must  therefore  suppose 
that  the  three  Clarendon  MSS  did  not  pass  to  him  until 
later  or,  if  he  got  Clarendon's  library  in  1709,  that  he 
failed  to  note  the  three  Chaucer  MSS.   In  any  event,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Brydges  there  were  three  Chaucer  MSS 
listed  in  his  sales  catalogue  (by  Cock,  12  March  1746/7) 
among  "MSS  Folio" : 

1141.  Jeffrey  Chaucer's  Works.  11.  14  £. 

1153.  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  with  other  old  poets  on  vel- 
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lum  and  paper.  3  1,  3  s. 

2002.  Chaucer *s  Works,  which  seems  to  be  the  origi- 
nal MSS.  2  1.  2s. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
these  are  the  three  MSS  that  came  to  Chandos  in  the  Clar- 
endon collection  (cf.  pp. 629-50,  above;  and  also  Macray, 
p. 250).  The  identification  is  most  convincing  for  Chan- 
dos 1153  as  Clarendon  211. 

1751 

In  a  sales  catalogue  (T.  Osborne,  25  March  1751)  in- 
cluding books  owned  by  Edward  Webbe,  counsellor-at-law, 
Alexander  Dacre  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
Francis  Carrington,  Lady  Mary  Worsley,  and  others,  are 
the  following: 

"1752.  Chaucer1 s  Canterbury  Tales,  a  very  fine  and  an- 
cient MS  copy,  wrote  on  vellum  and  by  the  writing  seems 
to  be  wrote  about  the  time  of  Chaucer,  folio."  2  1_.  2  s_. 

"4283.  Piers  Ploughman1 s  Vision,  Maundevyle,  Storie  of 
Susanne  and  Daniel,  Joseph,  Troylus  in  5  books,  Lucifer 
to  all  our  dere  felawes.  Vellum  and  paper.  Each  article 
except  the  last  has  the  autograph  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman." 
5  1.  15  is.  6  d. 

It  is  not  known  to  which  of  the  persons  named  as  own- 
ers these  MSS  belonged,  but  4283  bears  the  signature  as 
owner  of  John  Taylor  (1704-66),  classical  scholar  and 
friend  of  Dr.  Askew.   It  may  be  noted  that  Edward  Webbe 
seems  not  to  have  been  related  to  Philip  Carteret  Webbe 
(cf.  1771).  The  prices  were  added  in  the  B.M.  copy  of 
the  catalogue . 

The  description  of  1752  suggests  Chandos  2002  and 
seems  to  point  to  La,  which  was  certainly  owned  later  by 
Philip  Carteret  Webbe  and  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

No. 4283  is  obviously  Phillipps  8252,  now  Huntington 
Library  MS  HM  114;  see  De  Ricci  (Census  of  Med. and  Ren. 
MSS,  1,51).   A  more  detailed  description,  with  facsimiles 
of  two  pages,  is  given  by  Root,  who  calls  the  MS  Phil- 
lipps 8250,  in  The  MSS  of  Chaucer [ s  Troilus,  Chaucer  Soc, 
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ist  S.,  XCVIII,35sqq. 

Before  1755(?).  Maurice  Johnson,  of  Ayscoughfee  Hall, 
Spalding,  Lincolnshire  (1688-1755),  Member  of  the  In- 
ner Temple;  Founder  of  the  Gentleman's  Society  of 
Spalding;  Honorary  Librarian  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quar  ie  s ,  London 

The  Johnson  family  to  which  Maurice  belonged  had  been 
collectors  since  the  early  16  C  (De  Ricci,  Collectors, 
pp. 50-51).   Johnson  had  an  immense  collection  of  MSS, 
some  of  which  were  inherited  from  his  uncle,  Sir  Richard 
Ogle  of  Pinchbeck,  grandson  of  Richard,  who  was  clerk  to 
the  courts  of  the  Prior  of  Croyland  in  1538.   Notwith- 
standing many  early  sales  and  losses,  at  the  Johnson  sale 
24  March  1898  a  number  of  MSS  were  acquired  by  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  (see  Cat .  Add.  MSS ) . 

The  statement  that  he  owned  a  Chaucer  was  made  by 
George  Vertue,  who  knew  him  well  (see  B.M.  copy  of  Urry, 
643.m.4,  Pref.,  note  by  William  Thomas,  opp.p.37).  This 
was  not  said  to  be  a  CT,  but  "Chaucer"  generally  means 
CT,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Lc .  Recent 
inquiry  at  the  Gentleman's  Society  of  Spalding  revealed 
that  its  officers  had  already  tried  in  vain  to  trace  this 
MS  among  descendants  of  Maurice  Johnson. 

1771.   Philip  Carteret  Webb  (1706-1770) 

In  his  sales  catalogue  (by  Leigh  and  Sotheby,  25  Feb. 
1771;  B.M.  S.C.S.7[6])  No. 2870  is  described  as  "Chaucer's 
Works,  a  very  fine  MS  on  vellum."  This  is  undoubtedly 
La;  cf.  1807,  Lansdowne . 

In  this  catalogue  Lot  2870  is  said  to  be  from  the  col- 
lection of  ...  Poole  of  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire.  Whether 
this  is  consistent  with  the  identification  of  Lot  1752  in 
Osborne's  catalogue ( 1751)  with  La  cannot  be  determined  in 
the  absence  of  information  about  Poole  of  Chesterfield. 

1782.  Henry  Chapman 

Catalogue,  1782  (B.M.  128.k.ll[3])  describes  No. 3761 
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as:  "Canterberie  Tales  of  Chaucer  and  other  works,  black 
letter  (n.d.),  unbound,  4  leaves  MS.  5  £.l! 

For  two  MS  leaves  similarly  inserted  in  a  black  letter 
edition,  cf .  Lot  157  in  George  Mason's  sale,  1799;  but 
the  vast  difference  in  prices  (five  shillings  and  ten 
guineas)  forbids  identification.  Two  of  the  leaves  may 
have  been  No. 496*  in  Heber!s  sale  (1836),  now  the  Plimp- 
ton fragment . 

1785.  Anthony  Askew,  M.D.  (1722-74),  Physician  and  Book- 
collector 

His  extensive  library  of  books  was  sold  in  1775;  his 
MSS  were  sold  by  Leigh  and  Sotheby  in  March,  1785  (B.M. 
S.C ,S.15[5] ) .  Some  of  his  MSS  came  from  the  collections 
of  his  friends  Dr.  Richard  Mead  (1673-1754)  and  John  Tay- 
lor (1704-66)  and  hence  do  not  appear  in  their  sales  cat- 
alogues. Dr.  Askew  had  four  MSS  that  concern  us: 

"313.  Chaucer's  Works,  russia,  folio."   On  paper,  3  1. 
10  3.     This  is  certainly  Egerton  2864  (En3);  it  went  from 
Askew  to  Edwards,  from  Edwards  (1787)  to  Ingilby,  and 
from  Ingilby  to  Hodson,  and  from  Hodson  to  the  British 
Museum. 

"322.  Chaucer's  Works,  russia,  folio,  arms  of  Henry 
Dean,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Henry  VII 's  time."  9  1. 
9  _s.   It  is  listed  under  MSS  on  vellum,  but  the  quires 
are  twelves,  consisting  of  four  sheets  of  paper  between 
two  sheets  of  vellum;  it  Is  now  B.M.  Add. 5140  (our  Ad1, 
q.v.)  . 

"314.  Poems  by  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  etc."  To  Dr.  Wright, 
for  10  _s.  6  d.  The  description  is  too  vague  to  identify 
the  MS,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  now  B.M. 
Add. 34360.   In  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  it  is  fully 
described  and  its  history  traced: 

"Paper;  ff.  116.  Latter  half  of  the  xvth  cent.  Be- 
longed ...  to  John  Stow.   On  f.4  are  the  signatures  of 
W[illiam]  Browne,  the  poet  ...,  and  I.  Taylor  (18**1 
cent.)  ....  Subsequently  the  MS  was  in  the  library  of 
Richard  Heber  (Sale -Cat.  pt.xi,  1836,  lot  1334),  who  lent 
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it  to  Joseph  Ritson  ...   According  to  Heber's  Sale-Cat. 
it  also 'belonged  to  Dr.  Askew,  Dr.  Wright,  Gough  and  Wod- 
hull.1   A  former  possessor,  perhaps  W.  Browne,  has  in- 
serted a  list  of  contents  (f.3).   Small  folio."   It  con- 
tains: 1)  Tale  of  Two  Merchants,  by  Lydgate;  2)  Chaucer, 
Complaint  to  His  Purse;  3)  Complaint  against  Fortune;  4) 
Balade  that  Chaucer  Made;  5)  Question  of  Halsam;  6)  Three 
Roundels  of  Ufa.  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk;  7)  Order  of 
Polls;  8)  Hors,  Shepe,  and  Goose,  by  Lydgate;  9)  Assembly 
of  Ladies;  10)  Chaucer's  Complaint  to  Pity;  11)  Lydgate* s 
Paraphrase  of  Psalm  102;  12)  Same  of  Psalm  86;  13)  Poem 
on  Virtues  of  Stones;  14-15)  Hymns  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  by  Lydgate(?);  16)  Lydgate 's  Verses  on 
the  Kings  of  England,  In.  I  to  Hen.  VI;  17)  Rules  for 
preserving  health;  18)  Lydgate's  Appeal  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  for  Money;  19)  Epitaphium  ducis  Glowcestrie; 
20)  On  Significance  of  Outward  Acts  of  Devotion;  21)  Hymn 
to  the  Virgin,  by  Lydgate(?);  22)  Hymn  to  Christ;  23)  Ad- 
vice to  Conform  to  One's  Company;  24)  On  Women'3  Horned 
Head-dresses;  25)  Craft  of  Lovers;  26)  Verba  J.  Lidgate 
quasi  honor  mundi;  27-23)  Two  stanzas,  one  beginning  n0f 
wyne  awey  the  moles  may  ye  wash",  the  other,  "There  is 
none  so  wise  a  man;  29)  Lydgate !s  version  of  the  Secreta 
Secret orum. 

In  the  list  of  early  owners,  "I.  Taylor"  is  undoubt- 
edly John  Taylor  (q.v.),  who  also  wrote  his  name  in  Askev; 
319.  DNB,  XIX, 441  says:  "His  MSS  and  books  ...  he  left 
to  Anthony  Askew,  his  executor."  The  MS  was  once  Phil- 
lipps  9053. 

319.  This  is  the  MS  listed  as  4283  in  0sborne,s  cat- 
alogue of  1751  (q.v.);  it  is  now  Huntington  MS  HM  114. 

1787.  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  Rector 

of  Peterstone 

In  his  sales  catalogue,  1787,  No. 1505  is  listed  as: 
"Chaucer's  Works,  on  paper,  bound  in  russia,  folio."  3  1. 
13  s.  3d.  This  was  No. 313  in  Askew 's  sale  (1785);  it 
went  to  Ingilby;  it  is  now  En3 (q.v.). 
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1787.  Richard  Wright,  M.D. 

In  the  sales  catalogue  of  Dr.  Wright,  by  T.  and  I.  Eg- 
erton  (B.M.  S.C.807[8] ) ,  No. 1370  is  a  MS  described  as 
"Poems  by  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  etc."  He  is  recorded  as  pay- 
ing 10  s,   6  d.  for  a  MS  with  the  same  title  at  the  Askew 
sale;  it  apparently  is  now  B.M.  MS  Add. 34360. 

1798.  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge  (1704-96),  Rector  of  Whitting- 
ton,  Derbyshire,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield  and  Lincoln 
In  the  catalogue  (by  Leigh  and  Sotheby,  29  March  1798) 

No. 2088  is  "British  History  and  a  part  of  Chaucer";  to 
Foster,  3  s.   6  d.   Not  identified. 

1799.  George  Mason  (1735-1806),  Bibliophile 

His  library  was  sold  in  four  parts  by  Leigh  and  Sothe- 
by in  1798  and  1799.   In  the  part  sold  25-26  April  1799 
(Cat.  B.M.  S.C.S.34[2])  are  two  Chaucer  Items: 

157.  Canterbury  Tales.   "This  Is  Pynson's  original 
edition  and  probably  the  first  book  he  printed.  Bound  up 
at  the  end  of  this  copy  are  2  leaves  of  a  MS  on  vellum 
which  take  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Miller1 s  Prologue  and 
beginning  of  his  Tale.   One  of  these  pages  is  illumina- 
ted, and  has  a  coloured  drawing  of  the  Miller  on  his 
mule." 

158.  Canterbury  Tales.   "A  MS  on  vellum,  with  many  il- 
luminated pages,  and  a  miniature  picture  of  Chaucer  at 
full  length.  At  the  end  is  a  poem  of  Lydgate fs  on  Saint 
Margaret e,  never  printed.  This  is  the  last  MS  of  14  men- 
tioned in  the  preface  to  Urry!s  Chaucer,  and  there  sup- 
posed to  have  come  too  late  into  that  editor's  hand  to 
have  been  made  use  of  by  him.   It  was  once  Sir  Henry 
Spelman's." 

Lot  157  was  bought  by  the  dealer  Payne  for  10  guineas 
for  the  Spencer  Library,  and  the  two  leaves  are  now  MS 
English  63  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  (see  Description 
of  Ox) . 

Lot  158,  bought  by  Tov/nsend  for  five  guineas,  passed 
to  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  and  from  him  to  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
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onshlre;  It  is  now  our  Ds1 . 

1801.  Michael  Wodhull  (1740-1816),  Book-collector  and 

Translator  of  Euripides 

Some  of  Wodhull^  books  and  MSS  were  sold  in  a  five 
days*  sale  in  1801  (B.M.  S.C.S.37[13] ) ,  among  them: 

"1019.  Chaucer's  poems,  Lydgate,  ancient  MS  from  Askew 
collection",  11,  9  s_.,  to  Heber. 

This  Is  obviously  Askew  314  (q.v.). 

1807.  William  Petty,  Earl  of  Shelburne  and  First  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne  (1737-1805) 

In  Bibliotheca  Manuscript a  Lansdowniana ,  a  catalogue 
of  the  MSS  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  announced  for 
public  sale  on  27  April  1807,  Lot  907  is:  "The  Canterbury 
Tales,  on  vellum.   Illuminated,  olim  Ph.  Carteret  Webb, 
folio."  The  public  sale,  however,  did  not  take  place, 
as  the  collection  was  purchased  at  private  sale  by  the 
British  Museum. 

The  Chaucer  MS  is  now  Lansdowne  851,  our  La  (see  De- 
scription of  La). 

1810.  Richard  Gough  (1735-1309),  Antiquary 

In  his  sales  catalogue  of  5  April  1810  (B.M.  S.C.S.68) 
No. 4197  is  described  thus: 

"4197.  MS.  1.  Lyf  and  passyoun  of  St  Albone  and  St  Am- 
phiball,  trans,  out  of  Fr.  and  Lat.  by  J.  Lydgate,  1439, 
on  vellum  and  paper,  followed  by  several  Lydgate  pieces. 
2.  Processe  of  Bible  of  English  Policy  ...  3.  Story  of 
the  King  of  Antioch,  Lat.  4.  Legend  of  St  Ursula,  Tretys 
of  Tribulation,  a  short  poem,  Psalms  selected  by  St  Hil- 
lary, and  Seven  things  to  be  done  to  get  pardon." 

This  MS  passed  to  Heber  (No. 1333)  and  to  Phillipps 
(No. 8299)  and  is  now  Huntington  HM  140  (our  Ph4,  q.v.). 
For  a  full  list  of  its  contents  see  De  Ricci,  Census  Med. 
and  Ren.  MSS,  1,57.  Chaucer  Is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Gough  description,  but  the  MS  contains  the  Clerk's  Tale 
and  Anelida  and  Arcite. 
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1812.   John  Ker,  Third  Duke  of  Roxburghe  (1740-1804), 

Book-collector 

The  sale  of  his  magnificent  collection  occupied  45 
days,  18  May  to  8  July  1812.   The  only  Chaucer  item  was 
the  fine  MS  formerly  owned  by  George  Mason  (q.v#),  now 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (q.v.);  see  Ds1, 
Description.  The  British  Museum  copy  of  the  sales  cata- 
logue (by  Evans)  bears  the  call  number  S. C.E.I.   No. 3246 
is  described:  "Canterbury  Tales,  a  most  beautiful  MS  on 
vellum  with  illumination,  large  folio,  elegantly  bound  in 
morocco,  in  same  hand  Lyf  of  St.  Margarite  by  Lydgate." 

1816.  Mrs.  Emilia  Gwinnett,  of  Penllyn  Castle,  Glamor- 
ganshire 

Her  books  were  sold  by  Leigh  and  Sotheby  in  October, 
1816  (B.M.  S.C.S.97).   The  Chaucer  item  is:  "690.  Chau- 
cer's Works,  a  very  ancient  MS,  on  vellum,  a  little  im- 
perfect, folio."   It  is  impossible  to  identify  this  MS 
with  any  approach  to  certainty.  As  it  fetched  27  1. 
6  d.,  in  spite  of  being  "a  little  imperfect",  it  was  a 
fine  MS.  One  would  like  to  guess  that  it  was  Ph3(q.v.). 

1821.   John  Philip  Kemble  (1757-1823) 

The  copy  of  the  CT  given  to  Kemble  by  Lord  William 
Gordon  was  among  the  books  sold  at  auction  by  Evans  in 
1821.   It  is  described  as:  "Folio  567.  Canterbury  Tales, 
an  ancient  and  very  curious  MS  written  in  a  very  fair  and 
legible  hand  in  the  original  binding,  in  a  russia  case 
...  The  Personnes  tale  wants  a  leaf."   It  fetched  21  !• 
10  j3.  6  d.,  and  passed  to  Heber  (No. 495),  from  him  to 
Phillipps  (No. 8136),  and  finally  to  the  Rosenbach  Compa- 
ny. For  fuller  information  see  Provenance  of  Ph2. 

1825.  Thomas  Fanshawe  Middleton  (1769-1822),  Bishop  of 

Calcutta 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  "Library  of  a  nobleman  and  of 
the  late  bishop  of  Calcutta",  announced  by  Evans  for  27 
Jan.  1825,  "863.  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  a  very  an- 
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cient  MS  upon  vellum,  9  leaves  are  supplied  in  MS  by  la- 
ter hand  --  bound  in  old  red  morocco"  is  certainly  En1 
(q.v.).  The  presence  of  the  9  inserted  leaves  would  make 
the  identification  practically  certain,  but  the  descrip- 
tion continues  with  a  long  note  on  Tyrwhitt's  opinion 
ending  "and  H  A,  the  present  very  fine  MS."  How  and  when 
it  passed  from  Edward  Haistwell,  the  younger,  to  Middle- 
ton  is  unknown,  but  it  was  probably  before  1814,  when 
Middleton  went  to  India  as  Bishop  of  Calcutta.   In  this 
sale  the  MS  fetched  75  1.  10  s.     For  earlier  and  later 
owners,  see  Provenance  of  En1,  and  cf .  below,  under  Peto 
and  Perkins . 

1833.   Joseph  Has lewood  (1769-1833),  Antiquary 

It  is  not  known  from  whom  Haslewood  obtained  the  MS 
given  before  1747  to  some  as  yet  unidentified  scholar  by 
Morell  Thurston,  but  it  was  quite  probably  Haslev/ood  him- 
self who  divided  the  MS  and  had  it  rebound  as  two.   In 
his  sale,  16  to  24  Dec.  1833,  the  CT  fragment  is  listed 
as  "Folio  MSS  1302.  Fragment  of  Canterbury  Tales,  an  an- 
cient MS  on  paper."   It  was  bought  by  Payne  for  8  gui- 
neas, who  resold  it  to  Sir  T.  Phillipps  (6570);  it  now 
belongs  to  the  Rosenbach  Company;  for  details  see  Ph1 . 
The  other  part  (No. 1310),  containing  the  Legend  of  Good 
Women,  went  to  the  British  Museum  and  is  Add.9832. 

1836.  Richard  Heber  (1773-1833),  Book-collector 

Heber's  enormous  collections  of  books  were  dispersed 
in  a  series  of  sales  lasting  from  April  1834  to  February 
1837;  for  a  complete  list  of  the  sales  see  De  Ricci, 
English  Collectors.  p,103,n.  The  Chaucer  MSS  were  in- 
cluded in  the  sales  by  Evans  (Pt.ll,  Feb. 10,  1836)  and 
are  as  follows : 

495.  Canterbury  Tales,  very  fine  and  valuable,  late 
14  C,  original  monastic  binding,  lettered  on  the  side, 
from  Kemble's  collection,  gift  of  Lord  William  Gordon, 
1808,  to  J.  P.  Kemble,  russia  case. 

This  went  to  Thorpe  for  41  1.  and  became  Phillipps 
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8136,  now  the  property  of  the  Rosenbach  Company;  see  Phs. 

495*.  Canterbury  Tales,  15  C,  fine  and  valuable  MS. 
Cook's  Tale  except  for  40-50  introductory  lines,  with 
list  of  tales  annexed  by  Heber. 

This  also  went  to  Thorpe  (for  16  1.  10  s,)   and  became 
Phillipps  8137  (now  Rosenbach);  see  Pha . 

496*.  Two  leaves  of  the  Franklin* s  Tale,  15  C,  on 
vellum. 

This  also  went  to  Thorpe  (for  2  a.   6  d.)  and  later  to 
Tregaskis.   It  is  now  Plimpton;  see  PI. 

1333.  Lyf  of  S.  Albon  by  Lydgate,  1439,  the  Clerke's 
Tale,  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  Anelida  the  Queen 

of  Hermenye  on  fals  Arcite  of  Thebes,  Verses  on  a  Midsum- 
mer Rose,  and  various  moral  poems,  Prologe  of  processes 
of  Bible  of  English  Policy  ...  Apollonii  Tyri  Historia, 
Story  of  King  Nothus  in  Brytayne .  15  C,  partly  vellum  and 
partly  paper . 

This  was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  for  6  1, 
10  s_.  and  became  Phillipps  8299;  it  was  obviously  No. 4197 
in  Gough 's  sale  of  1810  and  is  now  Huntington  HM  140,  our 
Ph*(q.v.). 

1334.  Poems  by  Chaucer,  Lidgate,  etc.   23  separate 
pieces  including  4  Roundels  by  Ld.  Suffolk  in  French, 
ollm  Stow,  who  wrote  in  it  assigning  a  poem  to  Chaucer 
which  is  attributed  to  Hoccleve.   Owned  by  Askew,  Wright, 
Gough,  Wodhull,  used  by  Warton  and  Ritson. 

This  went  to  Thorpe  for  11  guineas;  it  was  Askew  314, 
Wright  1370,  Wodhull  1019;  we  did  not  find  it  in  Gough «s 
catalogue.   It  became  Phillipps  9053,  and  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum  as  Add. 34360. 

1844.  Benjamin  Heywood  Bright,  Book-collector 

In  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  second  part  of  Bright fs 
library  (18  June  1844),  the  only  Chaucer  item  is: 

54.  Canterbury  Tales,  fine  MS,  early  15  C,  on  vellum, 
folio,  imperfect  at  beginning,  begins  line  154,  two 
leaves  missing  containing  the  end  of  the  Shipman's  Tale 
and  the  Prologue  to  the  Prioress's  Tale,  and  another  leaf 
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is  wanting  in  the  Prologue,  the  third,  and  another  in  the 
Parson fs  Tale. 

Despite  the  small  Inaccuracies  of  this  description, 
the  MS  is  recognizable  as  that  later  known  as  Ashburnham 
Appendix  CXXV  and  now  as  B.M.  Add. 35286,  our  Ad3(q.v.  for 
further  details). 

1861.  Savile  Family,  16  C  -  17  C 

The  library  formed  by  Sir  John  Savile,  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Provost  of  Eton,  and  Sir 
John  Savile,  Jr.,  who  lived  temp.  James  I,  was  sold  6 
Feb.  1861,  by  S.  Leigh  Sotheby  and  John  Wilkinson.  There 
was  one  Chaucer  item: 

34.  Wm.  Lichfield,  D.D.,  parson  of  All  SS  Thames  St., 
London,  d.1447,  Compleynte  between  God  and  man,  verse, 
How  Merci  and  Pees,  Ryghtwisness  and  Trouthe  disputyd  for 
the  redemption  of  Mankind,  verse,  Blessyd  Passion  of  Jesu 
Crist  and  grete  soruis  of  the  Blessyd  Virgyn  Mary,  prose, 
Story  of  Joseph  of  Arimathya  and  Mchodemus,  prose,  Pila- 
tys  Life,  prose,  Lynage  of  our  Lady,  prose,  Lyfe  of  Judas 
Scaryot,  prose,  Martirdom  of  thapostlys  and  John  Baptist, 
prose,  Siege  and  Destruxion  of  Jerusalem,  prose,  Pilgrym- 
age  and  Wayes  of  Jerusalem,  verse,  Prouerbs,  prose,  Falle 
of  Princes,  verse,  Parvus  Catho,  Lat.  and  Eng.  verse, 
Tale  of  Chorle  and  Byrde,  verse,  with  Lenvoy  Explicit, 
Lydgate,  Sheep  Hors  and  Goos,  verse,  Course  of  sun  for 
every  month,  Medysyn  the  King  uses,  15  C. 

It  was  bought  by  Ellis  for  88  1.  and  went  to  Henry 
Huth;  at  the  A.  H.  Huth  sale  in  1917  it  passed  to  Quaritch. 
It  is  now  Huntington  HM  144  (our  Hn,  q.v.). 

1864.   [Mr.  Franks] 

In  a  sale  held  on  June  20,  1864,  by  Puttlck  and  Simp- 
son as  of  the  library  of  "a  gentleman  leaving  England", 
one  item  was : 

675.  Canterbury  Tales,  on  vellum,  contemporary  with 
the  author,  imperfect  in  several  places,  folio,  at  the 
end  some  leaves  in  prose  which  a  modern  reader  has  que- 
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ried,  "Is  this  the  Tale  of  Melibeus?" 

It  went  to  Boone  for  23  JL.  and  was  bought  from  him  in 
July  "by  the  British  Museum.   Prom  a  pencilled  note  in  the 
copy  of  the  sales  catalogue  belonging  to  the  Department 
of  MSS  it  appears  that  the  owner  was  "Mr,  Pranks".   It  is 
now  Add. 25178  (see  Ade). 

1869.   Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto  (1809-89) 

In  his  Forewords  to  the  Chaucer  Society  Print  of  MS 
Dd  (1901,  Vol.11,  p.vii),  Dr.  Purnivall  said  that  he 
first  saw  En1  "about  1869  in  the  country-house  in  Kent 
of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  its  former  owner",  but  this  was  prob- 
ably a  slip  of  memory;  see  Provenance,  in  the  Descrip- 
tion of  En1. 

1889.   Frederic  Perkins,  of  Chipstead,  Kent,  Book-col- 
lector 

Among  his  books  sold  10  July  1889  was: 
429.  Canterbury  Tales,  "very  early",  on  vellum;  9 

leaves  supplied  by  a  hand  of  later  date;  old  red  morocco; 

folio;  15  C;  used  by  Tyrwhitt. 

Prom  Quaritch,  who  bought  it  for  85  !•>    *t  went  to  the 

British  Museum  as  Egerton  2726,  our  En1(q.v.). 

1896.   Fanny  Ainsworth,  MSS  of  the  Library  of  William 

Henry  Mc Alpine 

In  Sotheby^  sales  catalogue  of  23  July  1896,  among 
items  said  to  have  been  the  property  of  a  grandson  of  the 
sixth  Earl  of  Oxford,  is  the  following: 

253.  Canterbury  Tales,  eleven  leaves  of  contemporary 
English  MS  with  clever  outline  drawings  of  Cook  and  Man 
of  Law  on  horseback  within  illuminated  borders. 

These  leaves,  purchased  by  Quaritch,  are  now  the 
property  of  the  Rosenbach  Company.   As  soon  as  they  were 
compared  with  the  two  leaves  of  the  CT  in  the  John  Ry- 
lands  Library  (Manchester  63)  it  became  clear  that  they 
were  originally  parts  of  the  same  MS;  cf .  the  Descrip- 
tion of  Ox. 
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1897.  The  Earl  of  Ashburnham 

The  four  Chaucer  MSS  of  the  Ashburnham  Library  be- 
longed to  the  special  collection  known  as  the  Appendix, 
which  was  purchased  en  bloc  in  1897  by  H.  Yates  Thompson, 
Esq.  He  selected  such  of  them  as  he  wished  to  keep  and 
offered  the  others  for  sale  in  1899.  The  later  history 
of  the  four  Chaucer  MSS  may  be  briefly  indicated! 

124,  purchased  by  Quaritch  and  sold  to  Lawrence  W. 
Hods on,  was  sold  again  in  1906,  and  is  now  in  the  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  Library  (cf.Mg). 

125,  purchased  by  Quaritch,  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, as  Add. 35286  (cf.Ad3). 

126,  purchased  by  Quaritch,  was  sold  to  Sir  William 
McCormick,  and  after  his  death  was  bought  by  Martin  A. 
Ryerson  for  the  University  of  Chicago  (cf.Mc). 

127,  purchased  by  a  dealer  for  Frank  McClean,  is  now 
McClean  181  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  (cf.Fi). 

1906.   Lawrence  W.  Hodson,  Book-collector 

In  his  sales  catalogue  of  3  Dec.  1906  there  were  four 
copies  of  CT: 

39.  Canterbury  Tales,  on  paper,  195  folios.  From  the 
West  of  England.  Now  Manchester  English  113  (cf.Ma). 

115.  Canterbury  Tales,  vellum.  Note  on  flyleaf :" Pri- 
ory of  Southwick,  co.  Hants. "and  "given  to  Ric.  Norton 
by  Jn.  Chicheley" .   Now  B.M.  Egerton  2863;  see  En3. 

116.  Canterbury  Tales  and  Lydgate's  Siege  of  Thebes. 
Now  Egerton  2864;  see  En3. 

117.  Canterbury  Tales,  276  folios,  12  x  7  3/4  ...  Ash- 
burnham 124.   Now  Morgan  249;  cf .  Mg. 

The  foregoing  list  is  necessarily  a  very  incomplete 
and  irritating  performance,  but  it  represents  a  large 
amount  of  searching  of  various  kinds.  We  have  tried  to 
examine  the  wills  of  all  persons  whose  names  appear  in 
the  CT  MSS  and  of  all  persons  whose  relationship  to  known 
owners  suggested  that  they  might  have  owned  a  MS.   In 
comparatively  few  cases  have  our  searches  been  success- 
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fill,  but  the  absence  of  books  from  lists  of  bequests  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  testator  was  book- 
less.  In  many  instances  we  know  that  books,  even  MSS  of 
CT,  were  owned  by  persons  whose  wills  contain  no  mention 
of  them.  Why  this  was  the  case  admits  of  many  explana- 
tions. The  strangest  example  in  modern  times  is  that  of 
Richard  Heber,  whose  will,  disposing  of  some  200,000  JL., 
says  not  a  word  about  his  200,000  books  (cf.DNB). 

In  addition  to  searching  wills,  we  have  made  a  syste- 
matic search  of  all  the  sales  catalogues  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.   But  in  a  rapid  search,  such  as  we  were 
obliged  to  make,  it  is  easy  to  overlook  even  the  most  in- 
teresting item. 

Our  list  owes  much  to  the  generosity  of  Miss  Ramona 
Bressie,  who  has  had  the  kindness  to  read  it,  and  to  add 
to  It  items  that  had  escaped  our  attention.  We  hope  that 
other  scholars  will  correct  and  enlarge  it  still  more. 
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INDEX  OP  NAMES 

The  list  includes  names  of  persons  and  places  men- 
tioned in  the  Descriptions  of  the  MSS.  Names  starred 
are  written  in  the  MSS. 


*a  A  abivndu,  352 
-*A  B,  493 


Abbot;  Archbishop,  314 

Abergavenny:  Lord,  Lady  Joan,  369-71  (see  Beauchamp,  W.) 

-*Abingdon:  Master,  63;  Henry,  ibid. 

*Actun:  Robard,  Robert,  437 

ttAdams:  Jon(?)  or  James,  244 

-*A  et  alyas,  382 

-*Agardus,  Agard,  Agarde :  family,  45-47,  612 

Ainsworth:  Fannie,  643 

Alberton:  Richard,  168 

Alcock:  John,  238 

-*Alen:  Thomas,  Rychard,  437 

-«-Alington:  Dommina,  152;  Sir  Giles,  152- 

Alkington:  Margaret,  114 

-*Alline:  Thomas,  226 

* Allot:  Robert,  490- 


Al thorp,  398 


Al thorp,  39  8 

■H-Amboise:  George  d1 ,  Cardinal,  166 

-*Amstelodam,  336 

-*Andreu,  Andrew;  Henry,  223 

Andrews:  William,  358 

*Angewill,  Angevyle,  Angevyne :  family,  481-82 

Anglesey,  Angle sea:  Earl  of,  471,  625 

Angouleme :  Jean  Comte  d' ,  195,  400-5;  -*Arms,  404 

Anjou:  Margaret  of,  156 

"*Anthonie:  Mr.  Joh. ,  460 

Annesley:  Arthur  (see  Anglesey) 

Apowell,  Aphowell:  John,  Richard,  468-71  (see  -a-Opowell) 

Appleyard;  Elizabeth,  Katherine,  Robert,  385 
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*Are,  Ayre:  Thomas,  482-83 

Arthur:  Prince,  47 

-"-Arms,  unidentified,  49,  341,  358 

-"-Arund...:  Henry,  452 

Arundel:  Earl  of,  54,  81,  99,  337,  386,  452  (see  Howard) 

Arundel:  Joan,  Sir  Richard,  99 

*Aschams:  C,  374 

Ashburnham:  Earl  of,  47,  168,  360,  375,  643 

Ashby:  George,  532 

Askew:  Anthony,  33,  147,  633,  635-36,  638,  641 

* As ton:  Jhon,  140 

Atterbury:  Francis,  204,  206 

Aubrey:  John,  121 

Audley:  Thomas,  Baron,  544;  James,  619 

•*Auerey,  Ave  ray:  Thomas,  335 

*Ayeloffe:  Elizabeth,  Sir  William,  53-54 

"*Aylysburrey,  Aylesbury:  William,  474 

-""Babyngton:  Richarde,  204 

Bacon:  Sir  Nicholas,  298,  319;  Elizabeth,  631 

Bacon:  Thomas  Sclater,  471,  628,  631 

**Badbye;  Thomas,  154 

Bagford:  John,  250,  625 

Bale:  John,  306 

Ballard:  Robert,  Thomas,  William,  167 

'*Banaster,  Banester:  family,  279-82;  Banastre,  John,  282 

Bancroft:  Archbishop,  314 

Banister:  Edward,  Eleanor,  279-82,  521 

-*Baradoun:  Henricus,  351 

* Barber:  Robert,  490-92;  Barbour  family,  ibid. 

-*Barbur,  488,  490 

*Barckley:  Morris,  knight,  502,  503  (see  Berkeley) 

•*Barcomsted:  Johes,  281 

■*Barkham,  Barcham:  John,  311,  314 

* Bar lee:  Anne,  Henry,  family,  225-26,  453;  Richard,  616 

Barlow:  Thomas,  57 

* Barron,  Barun:  John,  300,  301,  612 

* Barton:  Margaret,  325 

*  Bar tun:  John,  437 
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-*Base:  Richard,  436 

*Baskervyle,  *Baskabylya:  Thomas,  miles,  359 

^Bastes  Grene,  187 

Bath:  Marquess  of,  342,  348  (see  Thynne) 

*Batayll,  264 

-*Baynes:  Adam,  204 

-*Baynham:  Edward,  509 

*Bayt(Hayt?):  S.,  312 

Beauchamp:  Eleanor,  Margaret,  313,  371,  419,  621  (see 

Somerset);  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  69,  191,  313-14,  369- 

70  (see  Shrewsbury);  Richard,  69,  167,  313,  371  (see 

Warwick);  Sir  William,  99,  369-70;  of  Hatch,  328; 

*Arms(  ?),  328 
Beaufort:  Cardinal,  228,  404;  Joan,  413,  468,  509,  615 

(see  Westmoreland);  John,  615  (see  Somerset);  Margaret 

( see  Richmond) 
*Becket:  Arms(?),  32 
Bedford:  Earl  of,  Duke  of,  51,  152,  158,  194,  228,  321, 

623-24 
*Bedingfielde :  Mr.  Edmond,  154;  Sir  Edmund,  Sir  Henry, 

154 
*Bedmin. . . .,  313 
*Bedwlwyn,  363 
*Bell,  Bele:  John,  50 
Belling:  Richard,  628 

*  Be  Hot:  Mathaeo,  Thomas,  521;  Hugh,  John,  ibid. 
*Belthiam(Belchiam) ,  69 
Belwood:  Roger,  409,  626 
Benet:  Henry,  168 
Bennet :  John,  541 
* Ben son:  Thomas,  78 
*Benteley:  John,  192 

Berkeley:  Elizabeth,  313;  family,  502,  503 
Bernard:  Dr.  Francis,  Charles,  509,  626-27,  630 
•"'Bernele:  mastar  doktar  (Burnell),  436 
Berners:  John  Bourchier,  Baron,  120,  395,  622;  Jane,  120, 

622 
**Besenesse,  540,  543;  Bess....,  225 
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*Bewsey( ?),  204 
*Bewyck(Lowyck?),  337 
*Bilondel:  Grafton,  325 
*Bivdeley(Bewdley?),  436 
*Blake:  Robert,  de  Cotton,  234-35 
^Blakston:  Mae rme duke ,  321 
-*Blenchenden :  John,  237 
*Blyte,  Blythe:  Roger,  188 
*Bobocome:  George,  394;  Babbacombe,  Ibid. 
-*Boclande,  76 
Bohun,  Eleanor,  228 
-*Boke:  Francis,  188 

Bolde:  Charles,  Lawrence,  Tochet,  541 
*Bole(Bold?):  Hue,  541 

Boleyn;  Anne,  370.  -*Boleyn,  Wyllyam,  188,  369-70 
Bonnivert:  Gedeon,  515,  518 
Booth:  family,  39 
*Borden:  George,  312-13 
*Borothe:  Dorothe,  39 
-*Bosco:  K.  de,  215 

*Bothe:  H.,  213;  Boothe  family,  ibid. 

Bourchier:  Elizabeth,  395;  Jane,  120,  622;  Thomas,  Arch- 
bishop, 228 
-*Bowen,  318 
•"•Bow ton,  358 

*Boydell:  Edmunde,  John,  familia  de,  541,  544 
#Boyse:  Wyll,  Edward,  75 
*Bra:[sic]:  Jo:,  244;  ;vJ.  B.,  ibid 
Bradshaw:  Henry,  339,  341 
Brampton:  Thomas,  238 
Brandon:  Charles,  123  (see  Suffolk) 
Bray:  Sir  Reginald,  33 
---Breges:  Master,  437 
-»Brereton:  family,  279-82 
^Breton:  Thomas,  299 

Bridgewater:  Earl  of,  154  (see  Egerton) 
Bright:  Benjamin,  Heywood,  47,  641-42 
Brinchele:  Agnes,  John,  Margery,  William,  607,  608 
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^Brode :  Johannes,  junior! ,  senior,  352-55 
**Brodsha:  Mr.  John,  318 

*Bro :  Janet,  225.  *Brograve  family,  225-26,  230 

*Broke:  Jhon,  140 

*Brokyssby,  Broke sby:  family,  369-70 

Brome:  William,  630-31 

"*Bromley,  375 

Brooke:  Henry,  Thomas,  491.  -"-Brookes,  204 

*Brotherton:  Richard,  134 

*Brough,  Burgh;  Robert,  481-82 

Browne:  W. ,  635-36 

*Brudenell:  family,  75-78,  301  (see  Cardigan) 

-*Brunstone:  Jon'  ,  Thome,  Wyll'm,  227-29 

Bruyn:  Lady  Elizabeth,  47,  612-13;  Sir  Ingelram,  613 

Bruyn-Walsall,  47,  612-13 

Bryce :  Hugh,  616 

Brydges:  John,  437.  -*Brydges:  Anthony,  James,  John,  98, 

99,  135,  307-8,  632-33  (see  Chandos) 
-*Bryght:  Harry,  392,  394 
*Brynston,  61 
Buckingham:  Duke  of,  Duchess  of,  134,  205,  337,  468-71, 

490-93,  509  (see  Neville) 
Buckley;  Master,  182 
*Builth,  Buelt,  Bwilth,  282 
Buller:  Robert,  353 

* Burgh,  Borough,  Brough;  family,  481-84 
*Burle,  Burley,  Boerley:  family,  98,  99,  307,  452,  493 
-*Burrobrege,  509 

* Burton  Constable,  508.  *Burton  Lasar,  517 
Butler:  Isabel,  279;  Margaret,  James,  John,  Thomas,  369- 

71  (see  Ormond);  Thomas,  369-71  (see  Wiltshire  and 

Ormond ) 
**Bye:  Pardinando,  Margaret,  John,  Reynold,  142 
*Byllyngton,  436 
-*Bynnyt:  Edmund,  541,  544 
* By sett,  Biset,  301 
Calais,  *Calys,  50,  492 
-*Cale(Cole?)  :  Anthony,  Thomas,  262-63.  Coell,  Johanna, 262 
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#Calmens  feld,  187 

Calthorpe:  Anna,  Thomas,  Sir  William,  153 

-"-Calthorpp:  Thomas,  152 

■"•Cambridge,   452 

Camden,    77,    182 

Campanella:  Tommaso,  379-80 

Canby:  Edmund,  424,  616,  627 

-*Canterburf  :  Thorn,  517 

-^•Canterbury,  See  of:  Arms(V),  32 

Cardigan:  Earl  of,  77  (see  Brudenell) 

-*Carne:  R.  L.,  363;  Thomas,  ibid. 

'-'Carlo:  Robert,  264 

-"Carman:  Alsabatha,  261;  Elizabeth,  John,  Master,  263 

-"Carnarvon,  279-80.   Carnarvon:  Earl  of,  135,  308,  632 
(see  Bridges) 

Carraunt,  Carent,  Caraunt:  William,  142,  320,  614-15; 
Nicholas,  614 

Carrington:  Francis,  633 

Cavendish:  Sir  William,  446,  622 

Caxton,  63,  75,  80,  81,  228,  301,  319,  337,  382,  409, 
529,  531,  533,  615-17,  623 

*Challes(Whalles?):  Rycher,  154 

Chandos:  Baron,  Duke  of,  98,  99,  135,  307-8,  629,  632-33 
(see  Brydges) 

-"Chaplin:  John,  460 

Chapman:  Henry,  634-35 

Charles  II,  83,  484,  629;  -"Cipher  of,  83 

-"Charly,  215 

Chartye:  Prior  William,  216 

Chaucer:  Alice,  235-37,  385,  509,  613,  615 

Chaucer:  Geoffrey,  51,  61,  77,  98,  99,  146,  153,  158, 
166,  169,  180-82,  193,  213,  261,  274,  307,  319,  336, 
369,  383,  391,  404,  413,  443,  452,  502,  509,  514,  608, 
614-15,  622 

Chaucer:  Lewis,  608;  Miniature,  ll17,  121,  301,  464;  Por- 
trait, 113,  125,  178,  182,  622;  Thomas,  105,  159,  181, 
229,  404,  608,  614-15,  617;  Tomb,  181,  382,  404 

Chaworth:  Sir  Thomas,  438,  607,  609;  Robert,  607 
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Chedworth;   Bishop,   300 

-*Chellame    (Chilham),   425 

-Chester,   279 

*Chetwynd:  family,  489-90 

•"•Chichely:  John,  141,  644.   Chicheleys,  409 

'"•Chichester,  Chechester:  Sir  John,  392,  393,  395 

Cholmondeley :  Charles,  115 

Chowght:  Anthony,  Philip,  385 

'"•Christopher,  394 

'"•Churchyard,  320,  624 

-Cipher,  49,  125,  234,  444,  490 

Claidich;  Richard,  203 

"Clare;  Robert,  240 

Clarence;  Duke  of,  404,  469 

Clarendon;  Earl  of,  624,  626,  629-30,  632-33  (see  Hyde) 

--'Clarke;  Mr.,  498 

---Clarkes;  William,  140 

'"Cleark,  -"'Clerke:  Edmund  La,  498 

Clement:  Sir  Richard,  225,  227-28,  230 

Clere:  Edmund,  Sir  Thomas,  62 

Clifford:  Alexander,  Sampson,  475;  Sir  Lewis,  99,  475 

Clifton:  Sir  Gervase,  508,  609-10;  Robert,  438,  609-10 

Clopton:  John,  616;  Richard,  288,  618;  William,  288, 

611,  618 
-"-Clyfton:  Henry,  50 
-"-Coates;  Robert,  226 
-"Cobham:  my  lord,  family,  134,  409;  Margaret,  Baroness, 

491-92;  Thomas,  490-92 
-Cock,  Cok:  Ann,  298.   Cooke;  Sir  Anthony,  William,  298 
Codham,  51 

-*Coegame:  Wyllyame ,  261 
*Coke:  Sir  Edward,  Thomas  William,  288;  Elizabeth,  Sir 

Robert,  502,  503 
•-•Coket,  Cocket:  Mrs.,  287;  John,  ibid* 
-"-Collins;  John,  394 
-"-Coluelle(Colvelle?)  :  Robert,  236 
---Collyer:  J.,  125,  628-29 
Congreve:  John,  328,  374-75,  621.   *I  C,  373,  375 
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owper:  Thomas,  ibid. 
203 


Congreve;  Richard,  375 

Coningshy:  Rev.  George,  623 

Constable:  Annes,  Lawrence,  Robert,  413,  419-20, 

Constable;  Sir  Henry,  John,  508 

Conyers:  Alice,  Sir  John,  Margery,  490-91 

---Cook:  Edmund,  Willm,  family,  298,  300,  301,  313 

-*Cooke:  William,  502,  503 

-»Cooper:  Johannes,  76 

Coote:  Christopher,  John,  William,  384 

-"'Copper:  Pranses,  261,  263.   Cowper;  T3 

--'C  o .  te  (  % )  :  Edemonde ,  128 

'"'Cording lay:  James,  123 

-*Cornhyll  (Cornwall,  Cornwell^j* 

^Corpus  Chris ti,  206 

Coryat;  Thomas,  336 

Cosin:  John,  Bishop,  321 

"fCotson:  William,  canonicus,  82,  84 

Cotton:  Robert,  54,  182;  Manor,  235 

*'Cotye:  Hamen  dy  (  'i   Amen  dit  Cotye),  419 

--Court  [enay?] :  Richard,  394;  Gertrude,  395 

"-Courtbarde,  63 

Coventry  School,  624-25 

---Cowland;  John,  470-71 

-*Crane:  Hanese(  Agnes) ,  236 

Cranmer:  Thomas,  444 

Cravenir:  Richard,  Rowland,  620 

Crewe:  family,  542 

---Cristian:  Wills,  353 

"""Crock:  Jamys,  437 

'"Croke:  Robert,  352 

Cromwell:  Oliver,  39,  205 

-"-Croxton:  George,  Mary,  Thomas,  114-15 

---Crystofe,  76 

Cumberworth:  Sir  Thomas,  404,  413-14,  608-9 

-"'Curties:  Thomas,  31,  33 

-*Cuttelar,  Coteler:  Johns,  352-53 

Dacre:  Alexander,  633.   Dacres:  Lady  Anne,  236 

--'Dallison:  Max,  William,  167 
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*Danby:  Sir  Thomas,  123 

Dancey  (Daunce);  Sir  John,  50.   *Dansey:  my  lady,  ibid. 

Dantyssey;  William,  50 

*Darcy:  Mabyle,  490-91;  Thomas,  Lord,  491 

-'\Darsy,  Darsey,  Dansey:  Thomas,  Lord,  31,  33 

■"•Dartmouth©,  352 

*Daue,  Davy:  John,  394 

-*Dawe :  Margere,  444 

--'Day:  John,  254 

^Daynton  (Daignton,  Deandon?),  353,  354 

Dean,  Dene:  Henrici,  Archbishop,  32-33,  635;  "'Arms,  32 

De  la  Launde:  Sir  Thomas,  195-97;  Arms,  195 

-"-Delalauez ,  Delalanez( ?) :  Pryncys,  235 

Delamere:  Baron,  115-16 

De  la  Pole:  Edmund,  613;  William, 235-36,  385,  613,  617 

(see  Suffolk) 
*Dene:  Will'm,  419 
-sDenham,  287 

-*Denniston:  William,  154.   Denston,  ibid, 
Denny:  Sir  Anthony,  298-300.  *Dennye:  Henrie,  298 
-*Denys:  John,  353;  Morys,  353-54 
Deptford:  Hermit  of,  193 

*Der,  *Dear:  Rychard,  499-500.   Dere:  William,  ibid. 
Derby:  Thomas,  Earl  of,  507;  Thomas,  William,  47 
*Derbye  de  Derbye:  Henry,  47 
*Dethe,  Deathe:  William,  154 
-*Dethike,  Deryke:  Houmfraye,  194-97 
-*Devenysh:  Thomas,  family,  419-20 
*Deverell:  John,  460 
Devereux:  Ann,  Prances,  Sir  Walter,  326-28,  436;  -*Arms, 

327;  Robert,  326,  328  (see  Essex) 
Devonshire:  Duke  of,  121,  637,  639 
*Deye:  John,  61-63 
Dibdin,  398 

*Diher,  Dyer:  E.,  326-27 
*Diszell:  Henry,  438 

*Dodyngton,  140-41,  154,  288,  611;  Richard,  618 
*Dolan,  243 


35 

•82 
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* Dolman:  Johan,  437-38 

Dorchester:  Marquis  of,  446  (see  Pierrepont) 

Dormer:  Charles,  632  (see  Carnarvon) 

"»*Douce:  Francis,  bookplate,  125 

-*Dounton:  Mastres,  Joan,  166-67;  family,  ibid. 

-*Dovdyngsels,  D'Odingsels:  Jane,  491;  Eleanor,  Henry, 

*Dowland,  75 

-*Doylle:  Henry,  Phelip,  Thomas,  287-88 

Doyly:  Edmund,  288.   D'Oylys,  618 

"*Drewe;  Randal,  475 

Drinkwater:  John,  521 

*Drury:  family,  152-54,  157.  *H.  D. ,  152 

*Dubledaye:  Wyllyam,  57 

Ducarel,  612 

Dudley:  Mary,  230 

-*Duke:  Edward,  Thomas,  William,  154-5~ 

* Dunstable,  84 

-"-Dutton:  Fouke,  Katherine,  Nicholas,  279- 

-"•Duxworth:  Johannes,  400,  402-5 

Dyer:  Edward,  326-27 

•-Dyffeld:  Harry,  623 

-"'Dymmocke;  Willm,  281;  David,  Thomas,  281 

*Dynham:  Lord  John,  354,  617 

*E:  R  0,  373-74.   *I  B  E,  373 

-*Earl  Sohm,  Earl  Soham,  236 

*Ebord  (Brode),  352 

-"•Edmwnd:  David  ap,  383 

Edward  II,  425.   Edward  III,  157.   Edward  IV,  152,  194, 

213,  225,  227,  242,  297,  313,  347,  469,  474,  476,  48-* 

540,  542,  617.   Edward  VI,  471 
Edwards:  Mary,  364;  Mr.,  147,  635,  636;  Thomas,  613 
Egerton:  family,  279-80;  Sir  Thomas,  Baron  Ellesmere,  153 
-*Eglysfelld,  Eglesfeld:  John,  Robert,  419-20,  609 
*Erdeswyke,  Herdeswyk:  Hugh,  Samson,  491 
Essex:  Earl  of,  302,  326  (see  Devereux) 
Evelyn:  John,  53,  166 
•'•-Exceter,  352 
Exeter:  Duke  of,  Duchess  of,  51,  158,  228 


84, 
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*Exetor:   my  lorde   of,   436 

Eyre:   family,   483-84 

* Farmer:  Mr,  326 

*Farnham,  293 

Parr:  Nicholas  (alias  Harr) ,  4  83 

Fastoff :  Sir  John,  187 

Faux,  Fawkes,  Vaus,  Vause :  Thomas,  90 

"-Payer  (Perre),  337 

-*Fearnelaye  (Farnley);  John,  123 

Peerby:  Andrew,  Thomas,  50 

*Felde:  Thomas,  444-45;  John,  ibid.   Feylde :  Thomas,  445 

*Felipis:  Rychcher,  140 

Fenwick:  T.  Fitzroy,  424,  430.  #T.  F.  F.,  424,  430 

*Feres:  my  lord,  436  (see  Devereux) 

-*Fermer:  Ales,  Ane,  47;  Wyll'm,  384.   Fermer,  Farmer, 

Fermor:  Henry,  Thomas,  William,  81,  384-86.   Fermor: 

Sir  John,  47 
-*Ferre:  Anthony,  482-83 

Ferrers:  family,  99,  327-28,  337,  436;  *-Arms(?),  327 
*Fetypace:  Will 'mo,  409.   Fetplace:  John,  ibid . 
Fiennes:  Elizabeth,  91 
-»Fincham:  Hodge,  248;  John,  ibid. 
-*Fish,  Fisher:  R.,  215 

*Fishsh(?),  *Fissher:  Wylliam,  128;  Henry,  John,  129 
Fitzhugh:  Robert,  Bishop,  608 
Flood:  family,  76 
*Forrst:  Water,  140 
Fortescue:  John,  476 

Fox:  Richard,  Bishop,  75;  Edward,  Bishop,  £05 
*Foxe;  family,  204-6,  621;  Rogerus,  205 
*Foxley:  Joh'es,  Ralph,  51 
-*Fraire,  Freare :  James,  281 
Francis  I,  405 
Frank:  Thomas,  168 

Franks:  John,  40;  Mr.,  39,  642-43;  Thomas  Harte,  39-40 
Froissart,  337 
-"-Frost:  Mr.,  425-26 
Frye:  Robert,  168 
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^Fuller:    family,   217,    230,    628 

•"-Fulman:   Gullielmi,   99 

Purrtho,   Furtho:   John,    525;   Thomas,   77 

"-Pynche:  Mr.   Harrye,   425.      Pinch:   family,    ibid. 

-*Gage:   Ant,   Elizabeth,   384-85 

•"-Gar  de  nar:   Har  ri,   438 

Gardiner;  Robert,  33 

*Gascoigne :  George,  320,  624 

Gastrell:  Francis,  Bishop,  116 

Gaunce,  Gaunte:  Amy,  Elizabeth,  John,  William,  481-84, 

619,  622 
Gaynesford:  Margaret,  50 
*Ge:  Master,  326 
*Gedney:  John,  William,  490-93 
*Gellibrand:  John,  318 
George  I,  107,  370;  ---Bookplate,  ibid. 
George  II,  479;  -*Arms,  ibid.  George  III,  424 
Gifford:  Dorothy,  375 
Girling:  Elizabeth,  385 
Glascock;  Richard,  William,  370 
Gloucester:  Duke  of,  Duchess  of,  228,  342,  392 
Gloucester:  Humphrey,  Duke  of,  180-82,  192 
-"-Gloucestre:  R.,  341-42 
•x-Glouer:  George,  50 
-*Godmassame  (Godmersham?)  ,  425 
*Goge:  Bar,  76.  Googe,  Barnabe,  ibid. 
-"-Goldwell:  John,  347;  Elizabeth,  James,  ibid. 
Gordon:  Cosmo  George,  Duke  of,  424;  Lord  William,  424, 

639,  640 
*Gosnold:  Edward,  Edmund,  Robert,  261-64 
Gough:  Richard,  438,  636,  638,  641 

Gower,  93,  108,  117-18,  126,  128,  180,  230,  442,  463,  624 
Gravenor,  Grovenor:  family,  620-21 
---Gray:  Christopher,  318 
*Gregorye:  [Rey] nold,  155 
-^Greene:  R.,  453 
*Grene( ?):  Jon,  215 
-"-Grey:  Lady  Anne,  225-30;  Lord  John,  225,  228 
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Grey;  Elizabeth,  225,  227-28  (see  Queen  Elizabeth);  Lady 

Jane,  230;  Sir  John,  227-28 
Grey  de  Wilton:  Elizabeth,  John,  Margaret,  Reynold,  98, 

99,  307,  452 
-*Grenewych:  heremita  de,  192-96 
*Gryfyn,  Griffin:  family,  68-70 
*Grynfyl:  William,  204 
Gwilym:  Dafydd,  383 
Gwinnett:  Mrs.  Emilia,  639 
*Gylles:  Thomas,  75,  76.  *Gyles,  ibid. 
-*Hadlam:  Jhon,  438 

*Haistwell:  Edward,  134-35,  632,  640;  ^Bookplate,  134-35 
*Hale:  Edward,  484,  619.  Hall:  Christopher,  Edward,  484 
-*Hammwltone:  Maister  John,  438 

*Hamond,  Hamon:  Alexander,  Elizabeth,  75;  Jhon,  475 
*Hampden:  Elizabeth,  Sir  John,  229-30;  *Arms(?),  229 
'*Hampole:  Ricardus,  345 

4-Harewell:  Edmundo,  Ry chard,  Thomas,  359-60 
Harley:  Alfred,  Edward,  218,  230,  237,  394,  398,  628, 

631  (see  Oxford);  *Press  mark,  217,  230,  240 
Harre:  Robert,  483 
*Harrewood:  Master.  437-38 


narre ;  noDert,  ftoo 

*Harrewood:  Master,  437-38 

'^Harrington:  John,  Francis,  William,  319-20 

**Harte:  Walter,  623 

Harvey,  Hervey:  William,  419 

**Harwodd,  Harwood,  Whorwood:  Prauncis,  William,  318,  4 

Haselwood:  Joseph,  416-18,  640;  ^Heraldic  bookplate,  4 

"*Hassall:  John,  Margarite,  Richard,  William,  113-14 

Hastings:  Sir  Edmund,  62;  Francis,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 

470;  Joan,  370;  William,  Lord,  81,  337,  370,  469 
**  Hat  ton:  Charles,  Christopher,  Baron,  Viscount,  254-55 
Haute:  family,  227-29 
*Hawkedoun,  47,  155,  613 
Hawley:  Francis,  129 
*Haworth  (Howard?);  Henry,  438 
-*Hayward:  Jen(?),  Wyllym,  234 
Hearne:  Thomas,  631 
Heath:  Benjamin,  63 
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Heber:  Richard,  424,  430,  438,  449,  635,  638-41 

-*Hedgeman:  John,  155 

---Heed,  Hede ;  Johan,  Thomam,  Willmi,  499-500.  *T.  H.,  499 

*Heffelld,  Herfelld,  235 

Heigham:  Sir  Clement,  386,  611;  John,  Richard,  611 

^Helmes:  Thomas,  63 

-*Helpperle,   Hepperell:   Thomas,   312-13 

*Hempton,   342 

-*Henhold:  Nycholas,  155 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  493.   Henry  of  Richmond,  157 

Henry  IV,  157,  168,  193,  542.   Henry  V,  168,  181.   Henry 

VI,  156,  194,  196,  213,  216,  293,  347,  445,  500. 

Henry  VII,  121,  123,  128,  215,  474,  515,  542,  620, 

622.   Henry  VIII,  84,  123,  294,  299,  349,  370,  437, 

444,  489,  542 
-*Herberstein:  Baroni,  358,  360 
Herbert:  J.  A.,  205,  484 
-*Herdeswyke,  Erdeswyke,  491 
•-'Hereford,  517 
Hermit  of  Greenwich,  192-96 
*Herrollde,  Harold:  George,  John,  299 
*Hert:  Wyll'm,  248 
Heycocke:  Thomas,  50 
* Hey ginbo thorn:  George,  45 
---Heyley,  Hayley,  Hawley:  Franc',  128-29 
*Hill:  John,  53;  Roger,  49 
*Hobdin:  Edward,  128 

Hoccleve:  Thomas,  90,  168-69,  624-25,  641 
**Hocden,  Okendon,  *Hawkedoun,  47,  155,  613 
*Hoclie  (Oakley?):  Robert,  318 
*Hodge(?):  Jon,  128 
Hodgman:  Cuthbert,  63 

Hodley,  Hoadley:  Samuel,  107,  627;  Benjamin,  John,  627 
#Hodson:  John,  226;  Lawrence,  142,  147,  355,  375,  635,644 
Holbein:  Hans,  370 
*Holdsworth:  Richard,  182,  300 
Holgrave:  William,  David,  S07,  608 
Holland:  Joseph,  182;  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kent,  492 
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-*Holomore :  John,  394 

Honeywood:  Michael,  336,  338 

Hoo  and  Hastings:  Lord,  419 

Hoord:  Thomas,  375 

Horde,  Whord  (various  spellings),  620-21 

Home:  Robert,  409 

*Hot...:  Ralph,  281.  *T  R  H,  ibid. 

Howard:  Henry,  53-54  (see  Norfolk);  Hugh,  141;  Thomas, 

53-54,  81,  99,  337,  386,  452  (see  Arundel) 
-^Howard:  Lord  William,  475 

•*Howel:  King  of  the  Welsh,  358.  ---Howell:  Rychard,  426 
*Howes:  ...y,  326 

*Hucchyns :  Thomas,  Willm,  John,  Rychard,  Samuell,  392-93 
Huchines,  Hutchins,  ibid. 
Huddys:  Cuthbert,  63 

•Hull:  John,  Henry,  352-55;  T.,  470-71 
-*Hultone:  Walterus,  345 

■*  Hunger  ford:  Lady  Margaret,  Lord  Walter,  81,  104-6 
Hungerford  and  Hastings:  Edward,  Lord,  337 
Hungerford  and  Moleyns:  Robert,  Lord,  104,  337 
Hunter:  Dr.  William,  188 
Huntingdon:  Henry,  Earl  of,  470 
"*Huntyndyne:  John,  517.  *J.  H. ,  ibid. 
*Hurst:  William,  254 
Husband:  Thomas,  62 
*Huth  Library:  bookplate  of,  291 

Hyde:  Henry,  624,  626,  629-30,  633  (see  Clarendon) 
Hyde :  Lawrence ,  630 

'*Hyam,  Higham:  Jhon,  Anthony,  261-65,  611 
**Impingham,  Empingham,  Ympingham,  215 
-"-Ingilby:  Sir  Henry,  147,  612,  635 

Ingram:  Charles,  Viscount  Irvine ( Irwin) ,  Frances,  425 
'""Ithell:  Geoffrey,  Margaret,  Piers,  Thomas,  216-17 
Jackson:  John,  409 

Jacqueline  of  Hainault,  181-82  (see  Gloucester) 
James  I,  311,  439.   James  IV,  474 
* James:  Wyll,  438 
**Jarmin:  Domina,  152 
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-sjarningham:  Domina,  152 

Jekyll:  Sir  Joseph,  218,  230,  628 

Jermyn:  Ambrose,  Dorothy,  Thomas,  152,  154 

Jernyngham  (Jernegan):  Sir  John,  152 

-*Jhonson:  Mr.,  Master,  Robard,  Rychard,  318-20 

*John( ?):  Robert,  75 

Johnson:  Maurice,  321,  634 

-*  Johns  on:  Robert,  family,  318-19;  Archdeacon,  319 

*Jolyn:  Rychcherd,  140 

•"•Jones:  Lewis  ap,  362;  Sara,  John,  Martha,  374-75 

Jones:  Mr.  Richard,  244;  Z.,  429 

*Jonson:  Richardus,  318;  Rychard,  436 

-*Jon  sun:  Thoma,  352 

Junius:  Francis,  166,  336 

*Kartar:  William,  436 

*Kedwales( ?) :  John,  460 

Kemble:  J.  P.,  424,  639,  640 

Kemp,  Kempe:  Alice,  Elizabeth,  385 

*Kenel( ?),  '516 

*Kent:  Thomas,  166-69,  460,  617;  Thomas,  Earl  of,  492 

*Ke. ,perley( ?) :  Sir  John,  460 

Ker:  John,  639  (see  Roxburghe) 

King:  Sir  Edmund,  629 

*Kiriel,  Kyriel:  Joh'es,  408-9 

-"'Kirton,  Kyrton:  John  Kirtto,  Stephanus,  family,  49-51 

Knatchbull:  Sir  Norton,  217,  471,  625,  627-28 

*-Knarysbrovght,  509 

Knoyell,  Knoyle :  Thomas,  William,  614 

Knyvett:  family,  62,  120,  384-85,  622;  -*Arms,  120,  622 

Koch,  377-78 

*Krystin:  Nicolis,  437 

*Kympton:  Elizabeth,  229 

Kyrkman:  John,  Thomas,  483 

*Kyrtton:  Mrs. ,  49 

*Ladbroke:  William,  444 

Laing:  David,  377-78 

*Lake(  ?) ,  179 

Lambarde:  John,  Sylvester,  William,  167 
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"*Langeley:  John,  482 

Langport:  Richard,  169 

*Langton:  Wyllyam,  106 

•*Langwad,  Langwode :  Wyll'm,  63 

Lansdowne:  Marquess  of,  308,  633,  638  (see  Petty) 

*Lasso:  Don  Pedro  de  Castllla,  299 

*Lathomus:  Baldwlnus,  303 

Latimer:  Elizabeth,  Baroness,  492,  508;  3aron  (John),  508 

*Laud:  Guilielmi,  311,  314,  316,  318,  321;  *Arms,  316 

Lauderdale:  Duke  of,  265,  471,  625 

'^Lawrence:  Jane,  444 

*Lay,  Ley:  Juliana,  Wills,  353-54 

Leche:  Hugh,  300 

*Leche:  Johis,  Johannis,  Rye1,  family,  536,  540-44 

Leconfield:  Lord,  Lady,  414 

Lee,  Atte  or  De  la,  608 

Legh:  Edward,  115 

*Leiceter,  502,  503 

Leicester:  Earl  of,  228;  *Crest,  285 

Leigh:  Edward,  61,  63;  Sir  Edward,  47;  Agnes,  61 

Leighe:  Nicolas,  611 

-*Leonardis:  Diomede  di,  Raffaele  de,  379-80;  family,  380 

L'Estrange:  family,  120-21,  320,  625 

*Leuenthorpe :  Tho.,  family,  225-26,  230,  453 

-*Lewis,  179.  *  Lewis:  Robert,  363 

Lewsson;  Nicholas,  50 

*Ley:  G.,  448-49;  W. ,  449 

Lichfield:  William,  289,  642 

* Lincoln:  therle  of,  470;  Henry,  Earl  of,  470 

•*Llanvairiscaird,  279 

Llanvire,  279 

--'Lloyd,  ffloyd:  Harr',  75,  76 

'"'Lodelowe,  517 

*Londe,  352-53 

•"'London,  444,  * Londinium ,  499 

*Long:  Joh,  91;  Thomas,  Senior,  Junior,  394 

*Lord:  Jaffrey,  family,  262 

Louis  XI,  476.   Louis  XII,  405 
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-*Loundes,  498 

Louth:  John,  321 

Lovell:  Sir  Thomsis,  123 

Lowes,  147 

*Lowyck,  Luffwick,  336-37 

*Lowthe:  Peter,  320-21 

*Lumley:  John,  Lord,  493 

Luttrell:  Sir  Geoffrey,  609 

Lydgate:  John,  29,  64,  68,  71,  82,  84,  85,  89,  117,  121, 
126,  128,  143,  170,  180,  241-43,  245,  302,  339,  344, 
406,  415,  433,  461,  472,  532,  614,  623-25,  632,  635, 
638,  641,  644 

-"-Lyncoll1  Inne,  204 

-*Lyne;  Richard,  437 

Lyseaux:  Dean,  422 

*Lyttelwourth:  Raffe,  49 

* Madden:  Sir  Francis,  476.   *F  M,  ibid. 

Maitland:  John  (see  Lauderdale) 

Makenade:  William,  229 

"-Mallory:  Sampson,  508;  John,  Margaret,  ibid. 

*Malyf ount :  John,  490-92 

'--Manfield:  Robert,  490,  492-93 

Manley:  John,  521 

'""Manning:  240;  Simon,  51 

'-•Mantell,  Mauntell:  family,  75-78 

""'Mapperly :  Roger,  46 

--•Marcant:  Jhon,  226 

Mareys:  William,  228 

■*Marham:  Raffe,  62,  63 

--Mark,  Notary,  etc.,  50,  140,  281,  460,  499 

'::*Marka. . . :  Jhon,  226 

-Markham:  John,  Thomas,  508,  509;  Anne,  483,  508 

*::"Marlur:  Tomas,  140 

'-Marly:  George,  312 

'::*Marsh:  John  de  la,  49 

•-Marshall:  William,  436-37 

---Martin:  Tho.,  188 

Mary:  Princess,  114,  436 
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"Mason:  Thomas,  438;  George,  191,  398,  635,  637,  639 

Massam,  49 

"Masse:  Symon,  225 

"Massey:  Richard  Middleton,  197.  "R  M  M,  Ibid. 

"Masterson:  Anne,  Sir  Thomas,  114 

Mather:  William,  46 

Mauteby:  Margaret,  61 

*Mawde,  204 

McAlpine:  William  Henry,  643 

*McCaleb:  Florence,  75 

McClean:  Prank,  168,  644 

McCoraiick:  Sir  William,  360,  644 

"Meade:  Thomas,  225-26;  Dr.  Richard,  635 

Mearns:  Samuel,  83 

"Medoltun,  Medylton:  Ralph  de,  307 

"Megges:  John,  William,  320 

Melton:  John,  307 

"Mervyn:  Rychard,  104.  Mervin:  family,  104-5 

Mickel  Hall,  105 

"Middilt[on] :  John,  113 

Middleton:  Thomas  Panshawe,  Bishop,  135,  639-40 

"Middlesex,  49 

Milan:  Duke  of,  308 

Millar:  Eric,  610 

Milton  (Middleton):  Gilbert,  307 

"Mirror  writing,  234,  456 

"Mockt:  Symond,  425.  Mockett:  Richard,  Timothy,  425 

"Mohun:  W.,  497 

Montacute:  Alice,  509 

"Montford:  William,  miles,  492 

"Monyngs:  Thomas,  384-86 

"Moon( ?),  133 

Moonines:  John,  385 

Moore:  John,  Bishop,  107,  129,  370 

Mordon:  Simon  de,  608 

"More:  family,  376,  378-79;  John,  437;  Sir  William,  623 

Morell:  Thomas,  418,  471,  631 

"Moreman:  Anthony,  318 
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Morgan:  Pierpont,  375,  644 

Mortimers,  282 

Morton:  Archbishop,  Cardinal,  32-33,  419 

*Mourtfort,  Montford:  Rauf,  Richard,  Sir  Thomas,  490-91 

■*MHson,  Masterson:  Thomas,  114 

•"Musgraue :  Syr  Wylliam,  508 

-*Myddelmore :  Fraunces,  50 

*Mygghel,  437 

*Myre,   Meer:  Wyllam,  425 

**Myssygur   (Massingberd,   Messenger?),   482 

*Nabbes:   John,    237 

Naghel:  Predericus,  180 

*Nelsoun:  Gilbart,  281-82.   Nelson,  William,  282 

*Neuill:  T.,  507 

*Neve:  John,  154.   Neve:  Peter  le,  188,  631 

Nevile:  Thomas,  531 

Neville:  Anne,  337,  468-69,  490-93,  509;  Eleanor,  413, 
507;  Margaret,  492-507 

•^Neville:  Elizabeth,  Lady,  490,  492,  508;  John,  492,  507- 
8  (see  Latimer);  Ralph,  413,  490-92,  508  (see  West- 
moreland) 

Neville:  Sir  Thomas,  81,  196,  337,  469,  493,  507-8,  609- 
10;  -"'Arms,  470,  493 

N ewe omen:  family,  481-82 

*Newhede,  353 

-*Newington,  279 

* Newman:  Thomas,  154 

-"-Nicol:  George,  118.  *G  N,  ibid. 

•"•Nobye:  Lawrence,  49 

*Noke:  Jhames,  358 

Nonne:  Walter,  615-16 

•"•Noreys,  Noris:  Roger,  300,  301 

--"Norfolk,  288.  Norfolk:  Duke  of,  Duchess  of,  53,  236-37 

-Norm [an  V  ] :  Thomas ,  394 

-*Normenton,  Normanton:  Rychard,  46-47,  607;  William,  607 

*North:  Roger,  Lord,  153.   *R  N,  ibid. 

Northumberland:  Duke  of,  395;  Earl  of,  371,  413-14,  609, 
617;  *Arms,  413  (see  Percy) 
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^Norton:  Edward,  Lady  Honora,  Richard,  141-42,  644 

-^Nottingham:  Sir  William,  347,  616 

-*Nyccolas:  Mr,,  50.   *Nychelys :  Mr.,  50 

Odingsells:  Henry,  491 

-»0ffley:  Thomas,  William,  50,  51 

Ogle:  Sir  Richard,  634 

*01dfield:  Philip,  114 

-"-Opowell:  John,  468-71  (see  Aphowell) 

Orleans:  Charles  d' ,  195,  404,  615 

Ormond:  Thomas,  Duke  of,  369  (see  Butler) 

-*0tley:  Jane,  family,  204-5;  Rogear,  437 

#0xenborowe,  154 

Oxford:  Earl  of,  69,  81,  155-58,  228,  250,  398,  643; 

#Arms,  156-57  (see  Vere) 
*P:  E,  188 

*Pachet,  Paget:  John,  437 

*Paraffe,  57,  128,  279,  281,  326,  346,  436,  507 
-*Paramore:  Thomas,  359 
-*Parkar,  Parcar:  Lucas,  Raffe,  Raoul,  Robert,  191-97. 

*R  P,  191 
*Parker:  Thomas,  75,  490,  492 
Parker:  Archbishop,  385,  527,  531;  John,  531 
Parmenter:  John,  426,  615-16 

-"-Pasmore  (Passemore,  alias  Paule):  John,  392-93 
-"-Paston:  John,  family,  61-63;  William,  Earl  of  Yarmouth, 

63 
-*Paulet,  Paulett,  Pawlett:  Edward,  Sir  George,  Jane,  141- 

42,  229-30;  Sir  Anthony,  John,  360;  William,  142  (see 

Winchester) 
*Pavly,  Pavy,  Pawy(?):  Joh?,  40.   Pavye,  Paveley,  40 
Pavye:  Simon,  308 
*Payn:  Jhon,  426 
*Payne:  Edward,  George,  312-13 
*Payne:  Henricum,  153;  Roger,  118 
Paynell:  Robert,  611-12 

-*Pe[che?J,  Peche:  Radolphus,  Eleanor,  Sir  John,  134 
Pegge:  Rev.  Samuel,  637 
**Pegode,  Pigotte,  337 
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Pembroke:  Jasper,  Earl  of,  and  Duke  of  Bedford,  469 

-*Pembyrton:  John,  205 

#Peni:  Dr.  John,  209,  214-15,  *Peny:  R, ,  426 

Penrose:  Boise,  116 

Pepys:  Samuel,  255,  407,  409,  626;  bookplate,  motto,  409 

*Perc(Pert?):  Catren,  358 

Percy:  Elizabeth,  Henry,  371,  413-14  (see  Northumber- 
land); '"'Arms,  389,  398,  413 

Perkins:  Frederick,  135,  640,  643;  ^bookplate,  135 

-*Persee,  Percy:  Johns,  354 

Peto:  Sir  Morton,  135,  640,  643 

*Petter,  Pettaugh:  Robert,  263 

Petty:  William,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  308,  633,  638 

Peyto:  Edward,  99 

-*Peyto:  John,  de  Verney,  Baron  Willoughby  de  Broke,  91 

Philip  (King)  and  Mary,  498 

Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  235 

Phillips:  Sir  Thomas,  418,  424,  432,  438,  449,  639,  640, 
641 

Pierrepont:  Henry,  Marquis  of  Dorchester,  445-46;  Wil- 
liam, ibid. 

Plimpton:  George  A.,  449 

Poel:  James  of,  468 

Pole:  Leonard,  Richard,  347 

-«-Poly,  Poley:  John,  Simon,  Thomas,  236-37 

-*Pont-y-Cerdin,  363.  Pantygerdinen,  364 

-"-Pont-y-Gwiddil,  363 

Poole...,  634 

Pope:  Sir  Thomas,  536,  540,  542,  545.   -*T  P,  536 

-"-Poule:  John,  392 

*Poulethe:  Jhone,  360 

-*Poyntz:  Johan,  369-70.   Pointz:  Margaret,  370 

Priour:  Richard,  168 

*Pry chard:  Mary,  Philip,  114.   Pr it chard:  Mary,  ibid. 

Pryme:  Abraham  de  la,  424-25,  627 

*Pully,  Pulley:  Wyllyam,  106 

Pynson,  398,  637 

*Quene  Chiringe,  474 
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Queen  Elizabeth,  225,  227,  254,  -"-279,  293,  313,  342, 

469,  474 
Queen  Katherine,  628 
Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland,  474,  614 
Queen  Mary,  299,  498.   Queen  Philippa,  420 
-"•Queroualle :  Arms(?),  195 
*R:  E,  152.   *R:  P,  429 
Ramsey:  Abbot  of,  248 
*Randell:  Thome,  155 
-"-Rawlinson:  John,  226;  Richard,  Thomas,  384,  451-53,  460, 

465,  471,  475,  514,  630-31 
•"-Reeve:  John,  Att.,  460;  Abbot  of  Bury,  385 
*Renold,  Renolds:  William,  445 
-"-Reve:  Johannem,  ffree,  474 
*Reymes:  family,  61-63 
Richard:  Duke  of  York,  282 
Richard  II,  98,  492.   Richard  III,  157,  341-42;  ---Crest, 

157 
-*Richard:  Thomas,  76 
-"* Richards oun:  James,  217 
Richmond:  Margaret,  Countess  of,  121,  123,  134,  468,  469, 

621-22 
-*Ripley:  Thomas  de,  216 
Ritson:  Joseph,  636,  641 
Rivers:  Earl,  228,  342  (see  Wydeville) 

Robessart:  Lewis  de,  181-82  (Lord  Bourchier);  John,  181 
* Robinson:  Christopher,  445 
-"-Robulcley,  74,  351 

■KRoceter,  Rocetour,  Rosseter:  George,  140 
-"-Roche:  Josua,  444 
Rockewood,  Rookwood:  Roger,  385 
Roe  (Roet):  Jean  de,  181 

*Roff ' :  Thomas,  475 

---Rokes:  William,  106;  family,  ibid. 

Rosenbach:  Dr.  A.  S.  W.,  398,  420;  Company,  398,  418, 

424,  432,  438,  639,  641,  643 
*Rothely,  148,  152,  155,  158 
*Rowell:  Sam(  ?)  Jun(?),  460 
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Roxburghe:  Duke  of,  118,  121,  637,  659  (see  Ker) 
-"-Rudgeley,  Rugley,  Ridgley:  Rowland,  45-47 
Russell:  Francis  (see  Bedford);  John,  476 
-*Russell:  W..,  490 
Rutland:  Duke  of,  123 
-«- .  .  . rwvke  .  469 


.rwyke,  469 


w  .  .  . rwyKe,  <±ov 

-*Rych...,  452.   *Rych:  Thorn,  534,  617 

Ryche:  Ann,  Elizabeth,  Richard,  Thomas,  534,  617 

Ryerson:  Martin  A.,  360,  643 

-*S:  J(  ?),  520 

St.  Albans:  Abbot  of,  181 

*St.  John:  John,  152,  621-24;  Oliver,  621 

St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  63 

St.  Mary  de  Pratis(Pre):  Abbey  of,  214-16 

St.  Paul's,  422,  499,  503 

Salisbury:  Earl  of,  196,  507,  609 

-"•Salle,  292,  313-14.   Salley:  Miles,  Bishop,  314 

^Samson:  Georges,  518.   --^Samson  (Sampson):  John,  475; 

Richard,  360 
-"-Sandes,  Sondes:  Peter,  167;  Paulina,  ibid, 
-*Sandys:  Peter,  167;  Edith,  491 
Savage:  Thomas,  475 
Savile:  family,  294,  642 
-*Sayer:  Th.,  294;  John,  Margery,  490-91 
*Sayre:  William,  154 

Scales:  Anthony,  Thomas,  Baron,  195,  342;  Elizabeth,  342 
Scherwode,  Sherwood:  family,  482 
Sclater:  Sir  Thomas,  631 
Scogan:  Henry,  386 
Scott:  Sir  Walter,  380 
-••-Scotte:  Jhehkyn  le,  51 
-"-Scutte,  Scot,  Skot:  John,  51,  437 
Seekford:  Charles,  237 
Selden:  John,  54,  499 
--Seldon:  Hovmffrey,  128 
-»-Selk:  Wyll'm,  75 
-Serll,  Searle:  Mr.  Nicolaus,  293 
*Seyer,  490 
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Seymour;  Algernon,  Lord  Percy,  395;  Lady  Catherine,  414; 

---Arms,  327-28 
Seymour:  Edward,  William,  326,  328  (see  Somerset) 
-*Seynt  John:  John,  Margery,  152,  621-24 
*Shepey:  Arms(?),  194 
Shirley:  John,  68,  127,  192,  211-13,  216,  243,  249,  440, 

447,  498,  534 
^Shirley,  Shelley( ?) :  William,  254 
Shrewsbury:  Earl  of,  Countess  of,  69-70,  191,  313-14,  628 

(see  Talbot) 
*Shute:  Anthony,  384-86.   Chute,  Chowte:  family,  ibid. 
Sidney:  family,  229-30;  Sir  Philip,  327 
Simons:  Rev.  L.  C,  363-G4 
-Skarlet:  Thomas,  120;  *Arms,  120 
Skelton:  John,  236 
Skipwith:  Anne,  Henry,  217 
"«-Skyner:  Ny colas,  244 
-Skynner,  *Skynnyr:  John,  293-94 
*Slendon:  Nycolas,  437 
-»-Sloane:  Dr.  Hans,  506,  509,  511,  514,  518,  630;  -"-Arms 

(on  binding),  506,  511 
•*Sly:  Thomas,  166 

"•Smith:  Gregory,  George,  John,  75,  155 
*Smithe:  Richard,  113 

-"-Smyth:  John,  Robert,  217.  *  Smyth  [e'i]  :  Thomas,  444 
-"-Smythe:  Ann,  John,  Thomas,  68-69;  Thomam,  436,  438 
-«-Smythe:  Francis,  George,  John,  508,  509;  Harry,  217 
Smythies:  Frank,  612 
"-Snellienges,  123 

-*Snnevets  mlliw  (Stevenns,  Willm) ,  456 
Somers:  Lord,  218,  230 
Somerset:  Duke  of,  Duchess  of,  195,  313,  326-28,  371, 

404,  419,  615 
-*Somerton,  62 

Southampton:  Earl  of,  498  (see  Wriothesley) 
Southeworth:  Sir  Gilbert,  Matthew,  Richard,  606,  607 
-»-Southwick  Priory,  141 
---Southwille :  Edmundus,  292 
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-xsparow:  Thomas,  288.   Sparrow:  Anthony,  Bishop,  394 

Speght,  182 

Speke:   Elizabeth,    140;   John,   194-95 

-*Speke-Shepey  Arms(?),   194-95 

Spelman:  Henry,  54,  120-21,  182,  633,  637.  #H  S,  118 

Spencer:  George  John,  Earl,  398.   Spenser:  Edmund,  40 

-"-Spirleng:  Geoffrey,  Thomas,  184,  186-88,  248 

*Stacy,  Story(?):  Richard,  444 

Stafford:  Humphrey  (see  Buckingham) 

Stafford:  Anne,  69,  134,  469;  Henry,  Lord,  134,  205,  469; 

family,  469-71,  490,  492;  Edward,  337;  John,  Earl  of 

Wiltshire,  ibid.;  *Arms(?),  525 
Stanhope:  Maud,  507 

*Standelay,  Stanley:  William,  541-42 
'Standley:  Thomas,  492 
s-Stanlay:  Alyanor,  507 

^-Stanley:  490;  Lady  Margaret,  46;  Sir  Thomas,  45,  507 
Stapilton:  Miles  de,  308 
Starkey:  Eleanor,  279-80,  282,  617;  Sir  Humphrey,  611, 

616-17 
Steevens:  George,  33 

--5-Stephyn:  John,  354.   Stephens:  James,  393 
Sterborough:  Sir  Reginald,  491 
Stevenys:  William,  460 
Steyning:  Mary,  Thomas,  237 
---Stokes,  282.  -*Stokys:  Jamys,  452 
Stonor:  William,  534,  617 
Stopyndon:  John,  606-7 

Stotevyle:  Thomas,  265,  386,  610-11;  Richard,  610 
*Stoughton  (Stock-tun):  William,  214-15;  -"-Arms,  214 
--Stourton:  Crystopher,  Thomasina,  Lady,  140,  614;  family, 

140,  142,  404,  409,  614,  615 
*Stow:  John,  182,  243-44,  294,  534,  635,  641 
Stradlyng:  family,  363 

Strangways:  Elizabeth,  491;  Sir  Richard,  490-91,  508 
Stratford:  Anne,  69 

-*Straunpe,  le:  Hamon,  120-21;  Roger,  320  (see  L 'Estrange) 
-*Styl,  Style:  John,  264 
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Suffolk:  Duke  of,  47,  123,  235-36,  385,  404,  613 

Surrey:  Earl  of,  Countess  of,  237 

Sutton:  Anne,  Henry,  Joan,  Olive,  491 

-*Syl[ves]ter:  Jon,  321 

■*Symon:  Elizabeth,  263.   *Symond,  307-8 

---Symond:  Lionelus,  262-63.   *Symonds:  Tomas,  262-64 

Talbot:  Anne,  47;  John,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Margaret,  69< 

70,  371;  Book  of  Hours,  191 
*Tallemache,  Tollemach:  Lyonell  I-IV,  261-65,  611 
Tame:  Giles,  611 
-*Tamworth :  John,  Thomas,  444-45 
Tanner,  336,  611 
Taswell:  327-28;  *Arms(l),  ibid. 
^Taylor:  Anne,  George,  470;  John,  633,  635-36 
^Teeseworthe:  Rychard,  444 
Tenison:  Thomas,  626,  630 
Terry:  Dr.,  631 
Theyer:  Charles,  476,  484 
Thomas:  Timothy,  115,  135,  318,  418,  632 
Thomas:  William,  115,  121,  194,  424,  634 
""Thomlyn:  Jhon,  225.  ^Thomlynson:  Thomas,  509 
Thompson:  Francis,  121;  H.  Yates,  47,  168,  360,  375,  644 
'""Thomson:  Jhon,  225 
•-Thornne:  [Steu?  en,  75 
Thorold:  John,  Robert,  482-84 
Thoroton,  446 
■--Thorpe,  336-37,  424,  432 

*Threbody  (Prebody):  Randull,  Robert,  49,  50,  641,  642 
*Throp  halle  (?),  50 
Thurston:  Morell,  417-18,  632,  640 
*Thyll,  tylly:  John,  293 

Thynne:  Francis,  73;  Harry,  394;  Hon.  Mrs.,  394-95 
*Thynne:  Sir  John,  342,  346,  348;  Lord  Thomas,  348,  394 
Thynne;  William,  294,  313,  342,  348  (see  Bath,  Weymouth) 
Tilesworth,  Tylesley:  William,  301 
*Tochet:  Thomas,  541 

-»-Tornar,  Turnar,  Turner:  Master,  William,  Wyllm's,  437 
*Tovel:  Thomas,  Robert,  263.  *Tovell:  Tobyas,  263 
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-"-Towkars  ^Tucker):  George,  299-300 

Townsends,  386,  637 

Trickhay:  James,  Joan,  354 

Turpin;  Andrew,  George,  Richard,  91 

*Tybsford,  517 

*Tyldesley:  Thomas,  William,  298-99,  301 

Tyll:  John,  293 

Tyrwhitt,  134-35,  418,  632,  640,  643 

'"''Upton:  Francis,  Geoffrey,  George,  70;  Agnes,  Richard  de, 
607 

Urry,  115-16,  121,  135,  141,  182,  389,  394,  417-18,  424, 
509,  514,  630-31,  632,  637 

Ursewyk:  Sir  Thomas,  264-65,  280,  611,  616-17 

Vache:  Sir  Philip  la,  99,  307,  614-15 

Vallese:  Tarquinio,  379-80 

Vampage:  Anne,  Sir  John,  Margaret,  359-60 

Vaughn:  Sir  Robert,  William,  Col.  William,  282 

-*Vause  (Vaus,  Faux):  Thomas,  90-91 

Vaux:  Anne,  Nicholas,  Thomas,  Lord,  91,  320 

*Vchyns( ?),  123 

*-Vere:  John,  507;  Aubrey,  152,  158;  Sir  George,  69;  House 
of,  69,  155-58  (see  Oxford) 

Verney:  George  Peto  de,  John,  Baron  Willoughby  de  Broke, 
91 

Vernon:  Sir  George,  Sir  Henry,  Margaret,  45-47,  612 

•"'Vernun:  Anne,  45-47 

Vertue:  George,  321,  634 

*Vescy(?):  Sir  John,  460 

Vosey:  John,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  436 

Vossius:  Isaac,  336 

-*Vynell  (Fynnell,  Fenell);  John,  394 

»W:  S,  101 

-Wad:  Thomas,  113 

*Wade,  Wode(?):  John,  Thomas,  262,  264 

Wadham:  Giles,  Margery,  Sir  Nicholas,  140-41 

Walcar:  Wyl^am,  619 

*Waldegrave :  Edward,  George,  William,  152,  157;  Eliza- 
beth, 616 
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Walden:  John,  617 

Wales:  Prince  of,  424,  493 

Waller;  Richard,  404 

Walpole:  John,  120;  -*Arms,  120 

Walsall:  Robert,  47,  612-13;  Anne,  Elizabeth,  Piers,  612 

■»Walshe:  John,  394 

Walsingham:  Prances,  326-27 

^Walter:  Will,  514;  John,  William,  514,  532 

Walwen:  Margaret,  Richard,  452 

Wanley:  Humphrey,  194,  197,  244 

-*Ward:  E.,  Humfrey,  Knox,  44,  384,  475;  Sir  Christopher, 

508.  *Warde,  Ward:  Robert,  Wyllyam,  384-85,  392,  394 
-*Ware:  E.,  72;  Sir  James,  624,  626,  629 
Warham:  Archbishop,  33 
-* Warner:  Tom's,  Wyll'm,  475 
Warton,  641 
Warwick:  Earl  of,  69,  167,  193,  196,  231,  235-36,  313, 

371,  469,  507,  509,  628 
-"-Warwike,  502.   *Warwyk,  235 

---Waterhows ,  Waterhouse :  Edward,  225,  229.  -«-E  W,  ibid. 
Waterton:  Joan,  Sir  Robert,  195 
*Watling  Streete,  460 

Webb:  Philip  Carteret,  308,  633,  634,  638 
Webbe:  Edward,  633 

^Webber:  Elizabeth,  George,  Richard,  Thomas,  392-94 
*Webbren:  Thomas,  393 

-'frWekes,  Weeks,  Wykes:  Johannem,  57;  -"Weeks  Arms,  57 
•*Wekested,  Wiksted:  Henr' ,  Margaret,  Thomas,  541-42 
Weld:  Jane,  Sir  John,  370;  *Arms,  366.   Welde,  John,  168 
-"-Welham:  John,  248 
^Welles:  Edwarde,  Lanselat,  Rychard,  William,  425,  303, 

436;  Lady  Cecilia,  484,  618-20;  John,  Lord,  195-96, 

405,  419,  618-19;  Katherine,  Leo,  195-96,  405,  419; 

Richard,  Lord,  Robert,  196 
'--Wellington,  452 
-*Wellis:  Tomas*  140 

-"•Wentworth:  Thomas,  Baron;  Sir  Henry,  507-8 
-'S-Wermestr'  :  Robert,  517 
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West:  James,  631 

Westmoreland:  Earl  of,  123,  413,  491-92  (see  Neville) 

Westhorp:  Thomas,  611 

Weymouth:  Viscount,  348,  394  (see  Thynne) 

Whalesboro:  Elizabeth,  229 

#Whethill:  Wyllyam,  Richard  Jr.,  49,  50 

Whetstone:  George,  320 

*Whitbie,  Whytbe:  Thomas,  49 

*White:  Anne,  Christopher,  John,  Richard,  50,  141-42, 

188,  288,  360 
White:  Ayloffe,  360;  W.  A.,  398 
Whitehall:  John,  46.  -*Whythall :  Mr.,  46 


Villiam,  445-46 
Ifor,  383 


wnite:  Ayioire,  oov;   w.  a.,  oy« 

V/hitehall:  John,  46.   -*Whythall:  Mr.,  46 

-"-Widmarpowell,  Widmerpole:  John,  Mateus,  VJ 

Wilbraham:  Margaret,  114 

-*Wilkie,  Wilkey,  Wilkes:  George,  394 

-^Williams:  Lewis  ap,  362;  family,  363;  Ifc 

Williams:  Sir  John,  283 

Willison:  Alice,  263 

Willmer:  George,  534;  -*Arms,  533 

Willoughby:  Anne,  484,  Richard,  609-10;  Lord  Robert,  507 

-*Willoughby:  Maud,  196,  507-8,  609-10;  William,  Lord, 

484,  619 
Wiltshire:  Earl  of,  337;  and  Ormond,  369-71  (see  Butler) 
Winchester:  Marquis  of,  142  (see  Paulet) 
Wingfield:  Richard,  50 

Witham:  Thomas,  129.   -*Wi thorn:  Richard,  128-29 
*Wode,  Wood:  George,  Will'mus,  76,  215,  292 
Wolsey:  Thomas,  33,  541 
*Wood  (Wode) :  R.,  215 
Woodhull:  Michael,  636,  638,  641 
Worde :  Wynkyn  de ,  416 

vVorseley,  Wursley:  Edward,  617;  Lady  Mary,  633 
---Worth:  family,  140-42.   *Wortham,  359 
-*Worthyngton,  47,  613 
--•Wright:  John,  Randle,  Roger,  541-42;  Dr.  Richard,  635- 

36,  637,  641 
-»-Wrine:  Ralph,  281 
Wriothesley:  Thomas,  498  (see  Southampton) 
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*Wrooth:  Mayster,  104 

Wrottesley:  Walter,  140 

*Wryght:  Rondull,  541 

*Wyalkye:  John,  517 

Wydeville:  family,  227-29,  342,  469-70  (see  Rivers) 

Wykeham:  Agnes,  William,  91 

-aWyliam:  Wyl  (?),  287 

-*Wylson:   Danuel,    Samuel,    263.      Willison;   Alice,    ibid. 

■*Wylton,    436 

Wyndham:  Sir  William,  414 

Wynne:  W.  W.  E.,  W.  R.  M.,  283 

*Wytipole,  Nytipole(t);  Robert,  154 

-*Wytton:  Richard,  Robert,  101,  105,  106 

-*Yarburgh,  Yerburgh,  Yarborough:  family,  481-83 

Yarmouth:  Earl  of,  63  (see  Paston) 

-*Ympingham:  Robert,  215 

York:  Duke  of,  51 

*Yower,  31 

Zouche:  Margaret,  613 


MOTTOES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  MANUSCRIPTS 

A  elle  ma  gre,  403 

A  ha  my  joye,  192 

Amor  vincit  omnia,  mentiris  quod  pecunia,  68,  488 

As  fortune  fausit,  S6 

Che  sara  sara,  624 

Cuerpo  e  bueno,  490 

Dvrvm  pati,  153 

Ever  one,  490 

Fears  the  Lorde  and  thow  shalt  prosper,  225 

Portuna  fortitudo,  490 

Grayce  and  good  manners  maketh  man 

But  who  louethe  him  that  no  good  cann,  90 

He  that  in  youth  no  gud  kanne 

In  age  selden  ys  thryfty  man,  540 

Honny  soit  qui,  49 

I  ioy  in  grefe,  498 

In  domino  confido,  490 

In  God  is  all  my  trust,  66 

J 'ay  bonne  Cause,  313,  348 

Je  bony  an;  Je  plaise  an,  436 

Ihesu  Msrri  ladi  help,  56 

Ou  bien  ou  rien,  120 

Fences  de  may,  56 

Quod  Deus  veult ;  come  Dieu  veult ,  489 

Souuenaunce( =Souvent  me  souvenne?),  490,  493 

Studio  crescit  sapientia,  120 

Tant  Le  desieree,  342 

Tant  quant  q'viuray  a  warwyk,  235 

Tovt  pvr  lamvr,  225 

Viuat  tandem  Veritas,  120 

Who  may  trust  in  fortune,  45 

Y  haue  cause,  313 
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